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DEDICATION. 


—— 


Tue Rector and Fellows of Exeter College, Oxford, will, it is hoped, 
find in the following pages a justification of the indulgence and 
generosity which they have extended to the writer, and which have at 
once impelled him and made it possible for him to devote to the present 
work the needful years of study. 

The writer also hopes that the research fellowships, instituted by 
the enlightened liberality of the college, while held by more dis- 
tinguished successors, may perhaps be judged hereafter to be not 
ignobly inaugurated by the first holder with this book. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


—— 


Tue following work requires some prefatory notice, to explain the 
delay in its appearance, to apologise for its shortcomings, and to 
indicate those friends to whose encouragement and help it owes so 
much. 

The Royal Geographical Society, which had liberally helped the 
Asia Minor Exploration Fund, required from me a contribution; and 
from the effort to make the lecture worthy of the audience this book has 
grown. 

In May 1886 the first sketch of it was read before the Society. The 
difficulty of the subject, and the distraction caused by other work both 
as a Professor (frst in Oxford and afterwards in Aberdeen), and asa 
traveller (I left London for Smyrna the day after reading the paper, 
and spent considerable part of the summer of 1886, 1887, and 1888 in 
Asia Minor), delayed the completion and publication of the sketch. 
In the beginning of April, 1888, I brought the complete MS. with 
me to London to hand over to the printer.* I discovered, thirty-six 
hours after starting from Aberdeen, that the manuscript was no longer 
in the bag where I had placed it, and which had been for most of the 
time close to my hand, and I have never found the slightest clue to 
the time or manner of its loss (I have no other reason to suspect 
myself of somnambulism). At that time the manuscript was about as 
long as Part I. of the present work. I have found it impossible to 
rewrite the paper in its original form. All notes for it had been 
destroyed, and when, after months spent partly in travel and partly 
in despair, I began to rewrite it, the task proved impossible. The 
literary form, which it had been my ambition to give to my treatment 
of the subject, could not be recovered; not merely had I no time and 
no heart to go through the work of writing and rewriting, but also I 
had lost in residence at home the inspiration that formerly arose from 
intimate familiarity with and love of the country and the scenery. 
I have therefore worked into Part I. everything that I could recollect 
of the lost paper; and I have added in Part II. my collection of 
material for the history and antiquities of the country, so far as it has 
any bearing on geography and seems to be new. 


* It was practically complete in February 1886, when I read considerable extracts 
from it before the Aberdeen branch of the Royal Scottish GeograPhical Society. 
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The organisers of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund and the 
contributors to it, private individuals and corporations like the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
in England, and the Ottoman Railway Company through their manager, 
Mr. E. Purser, have been the real authors of this work. The reward 
they wish for lies in the scientific results, and in estimating these, there 
must be reckoned not merely the present writer’s works (whether those 
already published or that history which, if circumstances are propitious, 
may hereafter be completed), but also the works of those who have been 
trained in the first instance through the expeditions made in connection 
with the Fund, chief among whom I may reckon Professor J. R. S. 
Sterrett and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The brilliant explorations of Prof. 
Sterrett were inaugurated by four months’ preliminary training with 
our Exploration Fund; and I have his own authority for stating that 
he would never have thought of Asia Minor exploration, but for the 
invitation to join in our expedition of 1883. The credit and honour of 
his admirable work are not diminished by giving a share ta the English 
Fund: indeed, according to the principle laid down by Shelley * his 
own share of the glory is only increased by giving away a little of it. 

Iam specially bound to express my gratitude both to the College 
and to the Fund,f for the confidence and generosity which they have 
shown in making s0 little restriction on me, in leaving so much to my 
own discretion, and in making me practically complete master of my 
own time and work during all the period of my connection with them. 

To mention in detail those to whom I am indebted for help, and 
information in the preparation of this work would require a separate 
chapter. I have utilised everybody I knew in every way possible, and 
to such an extent that I cannot now even thank them, but mention one 
or two names as specimens. "Ex Avds dpxdpecOa: the Camden Professor 
of History, Mr. Pelham, has done so much for the Fund that every one 
will recognise the propriety of mentioning him before any other. 

In one case only I have not availed myself of the best help that I 
could get, viz., on p. 173. After I had already written my own theory 
as to the pragmateutes, Mr. Pelham pointed out to me that actor was 
the proper equivalent. But it seemed to me more fair in this case, 
as Ben Jonson says, “to put weaker and no doubt less pleasing of mine- 
own than to defraud so happy a genius of his right by my loathed 
usurpation,” and to give Mr. Pelham’s view in the Addenda under his 
own name. ‘The change needed in my text is little more than the sub- 
stitution of actor for negotiator in two or three cases; all inferences 


* Epipsychidion, 174 ff. 
t Directed by a committee consisting of the Provost of Oriel College, the late 
Mr. Ferguson, and Mr, H. F. Pelham from the first: in more recent years also of Sir 


C. W. Wilson and Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, with Mr. G. A. Macmillan as Honorary 
Secretary. 
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follow equally, whichever servile title is used. But in general I have 
used the best I could find; Prof. Th. Mommsen has often generously 
interrupted his own work to answer my questions; Mr. Bywater was 
often a present help; and many friends in Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor have given me invaluable help in numberless ways which 
I gratefully remember. 

While the opportunity of carrying out the work up to the present has 
been given me by the Travelling Archeological Studentship, instituted 
by the late Professor M. Bernard, by the Research Fellowship to which 
Exeter College elected me, and by the Exploration Fund,* the training 
and the incentive are due to Colonel Sir C. W. Wilson, Consul-General in 
Anatolia from 1878 to 1882, in whose company and by whose invitation 
I made two long journeys in the country in 1881 and 1882. To him 
and his subordinate officers, especially Colonel Chermside, Major Bennet, 
and the late Colonel Stewart, who was killed on his way back from 
Khartum, I am indebted for help in numberless ways.t 

The coins at the British Museum, described to me especially by Mr. 
Head, or seen by me, have often helped me over a gap: would that the 
wonderful collection of M. Waddington were public property, whether 
in a descriptive work or in any other way! Without the constant help 
of the “ Historia Numorum,” many trains of reasoning in the present 
work would not have suggested themselves; and a slight taste of 
M. Waddington’s collection in 1882 enables me to realise how much this 
book loses for want of better knowledge of it. 

Throughout the work I have been helped in various ways by my 
wife, and numerous slight typographical errors were detected by her in 
finally reading the proofs.t{ 

Finally, Iam specially indebted to Mr. Hogarth for volunteering to 
go over the proofs and to make the Index of ‘Authors Quoted,’ for 
many salutary criticisms and useful suggestions, and most of all, for that 
intelligent sympathy which is able to find human life and history in 
earth and atmosphere, and which is unfortunately so much less common 
now-a-days in our own country than it was among our older scholars 
and is still among foreign scholars, The narrowness which would limit 
the study of antiquity to fireside perusal of a few great authors, is so 
easy and seductive an error, that few are conscious of its narrowness. 


* It is in justice necessary to add that, quite apart from these sources, and apart also 
from our own time and work, my wife and myself have been much the largest con- 
tributors to the expense of our explorations in Asia Minor. 

+ Lowe to Colonel Chermside the explanation of the term passus, viz. that passus 
does not mean a “a pace,” but a complete motion of the body involving two paces. 
A different and far-fetched explanation of the word is given in Zft. f. Latein. Lexico- 
graphie, 1889, p. 567. 

+ She also compiled the index to Part I., after I had started for Turkey, with even 
too great minuteness and patience. It is therefore more complete than the index to 
Part II., see p. 12. 
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Of the references made to ancient authors in the course of the pre- 
sent work, 95 per cent. have been found in my own perusal of the 
original documents, undertaken for the purpose and still far from com- 
plete. The great majority of them have already been used by some one 
or other of the modern authorities, though no single modern writer has 
made any tolerable collection of the references; but in a number of 
cases I have added the decisive passage, which completes the chain of 
evidence. Even those references which have been already used by 
modern geographers have not been taken at second hand, nor even 
merely verified in the original authorities. My scheme has been (after 
several experiences of the difficulties caused by accepting wrong con- 
jectures of modern writers) to make an absolutely fresh work founded 
on the ancient authorities alone, in which the geographical situation, 
the natural surroundings and the commercial advantages of each city, 
should be set forth in an account of its history. That scheme is inter- 
rupted by the present work, in which topography gets the lion’s share 
in Part II., while some general reflexions on the effect exercised by 
natural situation and surroundings on the history of the population 
compose Part I.; but though the greater scheme is interrupted for the 
present, yet my belief is, that the vigorous criticism which I should 
like to arouse, and the stimulus and precision which I hope may be 
given to further exploration of the country, may really facilitate the 
completion of the larger work. Had circumstances permitted, my desire 
was to complete that undertaking myself; but the current of events, 
which at one time, by no choice of my own, prescribed this work for me 
and drifted me into a position of unique advantage for it, is now making 
it more and more difficult for me to continue. There has, therefore, 
been always present in my mind, while writing Part II., the intention 
to make it useful for the successors who may carry out the larger 
undertaking.* What they can find elsewhere I do not try to give 
them. 

In order to keep down the size of the book, I have in numberless 
cases restricted myself to an obscure hint or a dogmatic statement, 
where I might have spent pages in clothing the bare fact with life, and 
expressing it in its relations to human history. This rigorous self- 
denial was necessary if Part II. was to appear before the public at 
present. The ordinary reader will find it a mere mass of dry dust and 
lifeless details, but he may be sure that human life is latent in every 
detail, and that, whether or no the present writer possesses the art of 
expressing that life, it can be so set forth in a larger picture as to 
possess the deep interest of real history. 

From the arrangement and compression thus imposed on the writer, 

* I cannot resist the temptation to say that an unusual number of the necessary 


qualities are united in Mr. Hogarth, whose co-operation in the exploration of the country 
has been my greatest help in recent years, 
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arises much that may be found puzzling in the order of exposition and 
in the proportion of the parts. It may almost seem as if the space 
devoted to each name were inversely proportionate to its historical 
importance; and it is almost strictly true that the attention given to 
any place is in proportion to the difficulty and obscurity of the subject. 
It would have been easy to write a hundred pages about Ephesos, 
Celaenae, or Smyrna: it was difficult to avoid writing a score about 
these and many other great names. The civilising power of the 
“‘ Mother of Sipylos,” in early time, culminating in the Smyrna of the 
Roman period with its “Golden Street” extending from her temple 
right across the city to the temple of Jupiter, exercises an extraordinary 
fascination on all that have come under her influence, and all that is 
wanting to make the fascination universal on educated minds is the 
literary art; the artist, however, is still to be discovered. In this book, 
on the contrary, even the attempt has been precluded by the lea operis ; 
and if the reader wishes to find what I have to say about the great 
cities, he must use the index to Part IL. collect the disiecta membra 
from it and from the ordinary authorities, and breathe the life into the 
fragments by his own historical genius. 

Similarly if the reconstruction of the ancient map and the topo- 
graphical discussions which are given in this work, hit the truth, much 
light must be thrown on the history of the long warfare between the 
Saracens or the Turks on the one hand, and the early or later Byzantine 
rulers on the other hand. The numerous discussions on special points 
in these campaigns will show how much use has been made of this 
hitherto almost untouched source of topographical information; but, 
however delightful a task it would be to write the story of the long 
struggle waged by Mohammedanism for the possession of Asia Minor, 
that is not the subject of the present work, and the references to it 
must be picked out by those who will from the mass of details. 

After some preliminary studies published in my earlier papers, I 
was in 1883-4 driven to the opinion that the only hope of progress in 
the geography of Asia Minor lay in the discovery of new authorities ; 
and I resolved to read over the Byzantine authors, the Acta Conciliorum, 
and the Acta Sanctorum, as well as the ordinary authorities, for the 
purpose. I know that there is still a great deal more to be learned 
from these documents; but the reader may be assured that 95 per cent. 
of my quotations were copied out as I came on them in my reading, and 
that most of. them have been re-read several times in the original 
authorities while the proofs have been going through the press. As to 
the remaining 5 per cent,, they had escaped me while making my 
original collections, and my attention has been directed to them by 
seeing them quoted by modern authorities; but in such cases I have 
always gone to the original source, studied each passage in its context, 
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and copied it out as I read it.* One or two exceptions, where I had not 
access to the original authority, are mentioned as such and quoted on 
the authority of the writer from whom I take them. While making 
my own independent study of the country, I carefully avoided using 
any modern works, except of course the indispensable foundation laid 
by Prof. H. Kiepert in his maps; but my intention has been, after 
finishing my own first sketch, to peruse afresh all that has been said by 
modern authorities with a view to comparison, and to give every one 
the credit for everything that he had said rightly. Absolute want of 
time, unless the completion of this work was to be delayed for a whole 
year, has prevented me from doing this as fully as I intended; and I 
take this opportunity of apologising to any writer whose thoughts 
I have appropriated either unconsciously through ignorance of his 
priority or carelessly through forgetfulness of my debt to him. Every 
instance of the kind is regretted deeply by me and is directly contrary 
to the plan and intention of my work, which I once hoped would 
contain an outline of the history of discovery in Asia Minor. In the 
introduction to Part II. I have spoken more fully about my debt to 
modern writers. 

It will be found that I have referred more frequently to the errors 
of modern authorities than to their excellencies. This is greatly due 
to the above-mentioned failure to complete the plan of the work; and 
every one who takes into consideration that more faults are pointed out 
in Prof. H. Kiepert’s works than in those of any other modern scholar, 
and who at the same time is able to appreciate Kiepert’s absolute 
devotion to truth, his marvellously wide knowledge, and the liberality 
with which that knowledge is placed at the service of students, as well 
as my own conviction that it is almost an impertinence in me to praise 
him, every one who does this will understand that my corrections are 
really a homage to the authority and the value of the writers criticised : 
I should rarely criticise them were it not necessary to prevent their 
deservedly high authority from giving wide currency to their occasional 
faults. If I succeed in rousing any one to make a minute and sharp 
criticism of this book, I shall be grateful for the salutary medicine he 
may administer, provided he teaches me better. 

I can truly say that it gives me far greater pleasure to confirm an 
identification proposed by previous geographers than to correct one that 
seems to me mistaken. The contemplation of human error impresses 
one with the vanity of human effort, and the sense that one’s own turn 
to be corrected must soon come. Moreover the correcting of a previous 
error has often involved pages of extra argument, which I would gladly 
have spared myself and my readers. 


~ Circumstances prevented me from making a final revision of the references, but I 
hope to do this before the book appears, and add a list of errata. 
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Among the acknowledgment of previous work made in the 
beginning of Part II., I observe that too little has been said of the 
Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. Besides the statement made on p. 101, that 
its journal, the ‘Bulletin de Correspondance,’ has done more than any 
other to aid the student of Asia Minor, I feel bound to add that the 
first young travellers in the interior of Asia Minor were members of 
the Heole Francaise. MM. Duchesne and Collignon in 1876, set the 
example of plunging boldly into the heart of what was then an unknown 
land. They had little in the way of proper equipment, and had every- 
thing to learn about the method of travel in Mohammedan lands. 
Accordingly they have suffered the fate of most originators in research. 
Their work has been superseded by other more elaborate and better 
equipped investigations, which in their turn must suffer the same fate 
at the hand of subsequent workers in the same field. But no account of 
exploration in Asia Minor will ever be complete without an honourable 
mention of their names. 

In the Epilogue to Vol. V. of his great work, ‘ Histoire de l’Art dans 
PAntiquité,” p. 899, Monsieur G. Perrot says “ce sera un travail pour 
les bibliographes de l’avenir, que de réunir les titres de tous les articles 
ot M. Ramsay a éparpillé, dans je ne sais combien des recueils différents, 
les précieux renseignements qu’il a recueillis. Que de peine il leur 
aurait épargnée en écrivant un livre!” 

I can answer only by the question, “ who would publish the book?” 
In the present instance my best thanks are due to the Royal Geographical 
Society, through whose liberality this book is able to appear. The text 
has been altered and cut about during the printing in a way that has 
at once greatly shortened the time of its composition, and increased the 
expense of its printing. In many cases, where my reasoning depends 
on the balancing of many different arguments drawn from widely 
separate sources, the task has been much facilitated by having the 
whole of my previous work always before me in a printed yet only 
provisional form. The correcting and revising of the proofs took in 
many places more time and work than the first composition. I give as 
a single example the following. In August 1889, ten complete and 
undivided days’ work was devoted to about fourteen pages of print, 
which during that time grew into nearly twenty pages. 

During great part of the period since the printing began, it has 
been in my power to correct freely what was in print; and while I 
have fully availed myself of this power, I have been much encouraged 
by finding that, although I was continually discovering new matter 
and new arguments, and have often been able to cut out the word 
“ perhaps” from my pages, and to substitute comparative certainty for 
probability, I have rarely been obliged after expressing in this book an 
opinion about the situation of any city, to alter that opinion, even when 
it was formed on grounds that were in my first draught expressly said 
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to give a mere probability. Yet so closely does the whole of Part II. 
hang together, that the addition of a sentence or the specification of 
another site in the later parts of the work has frequently necessitated 
a score or more of slight modifications throughout the proofs. My 
views have changed greatly while writing, but the change has been 
almost wholly in the way of steady growth. Minor changes have been 
innumerable; some specimens are given at the end of this preface. 

On the other hand I have now found it necessary to alter in this 
general and more mature study a number of opinions stated in my 
earlier papers, founded on a narrower view of single districts. Few 
changes (though many additions) are needed as yet in my “ Antiquities 
of Southern Phrygia and the Border Lands,” 1887-8, or in my “ Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Part II.,” 1887.* More are required in 
“Cities and Bishoprics, Part I.,” 1884,f and still more in earlier papers. 
But Ican still point to the following identifications, made in consequence 
of the experience of 1881 and 1882, and printed years ago, as justifying 
confidence in my maturer opinions of 1890: the very names show how 
obscure and difficult were the problems that were solved in many of 
these cases—Brouzos, Hieropolis and Otrous and Stektorion approxi- 
mately, Akroenos, Augustopolis, Aquae Sarvenae, i.e. Basilika Therma 
(the widely divergent opinions since expressed by Kiepert and 
Hirschfeld prove how difficult it is to attain certainty about them), 
Anaboura, Metropolis with Rhotrini or Rhocreni Fontes, Amblada 
with various small Pisidian villages, Larissa and Aigai in Aeolis, 
Neonteichos, Temnos, Sasima, Nazianzos. 

The chronology of the various parts of the book is of some conse- 
quence to those who may use it, inasmuch as the arrangement of topics, 
which has a rather haphazard appearance, is to a great extent the order 
of discovery, tempered by consideration of the convenience of printing 
(a consideration which is, [ fear, not so apparent as to be recognizable 
without an express statement). 

Part I., Chapters I-III, and Part IT., Chapters L to S and part of T, 
were written in the autumn of 1888, after returning from Asia Minor, 
and were printed in the early months of 1889. The work was inter- 
rupted by the Aberdeen University Session, during which I find that 
no work involving the comparison of many authorities is possible.t 


R i: A complete change is made as regards Temenothyrai, Germa and Eudokias of 
alatia. 


t Keretapa, Sanaos, Soa, Tiberiopolis, and the arrangement of part of the com- 
parative table, are the chief changes. 

t There is no inconsistency between this statement and the fact that my “ Study of 
Phrygian Art, I,” “Laodiceia and Sinethandos,” **Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in 
Asia Minor,” “Inscriptions Inédites d’Asie Mineure,” and four papers on “ Karly 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia” were written during the winter. Such papers, 
involving little research at the moment, but merely stating results of previous study, 
can be written piccemeal, being taken up in occasional hours of leisure. 
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Part IT was almost finished, the proofs corrected, and the whole set up 
in pages during the five months, May to September, 1889. I had hoped 
to finish the work during that time; but two papers for the ‘ Journal 
of Hellenic Studies’ took up too much time, and at the end of 
September the task was still incomplete. October to December, 1889, 
were entirely taken up, partly with college duties, partly with an 
engagement rashly entered into with Dr. Westcott to give a lecture in 
Cambridge on October 18; during these months Mr. Hogarth and 
Mrs. Ramsay helped me by reading the proofs. In the next three 
months, the brief Christmas vacation and occasional hours of leisure in 
the intervals of college work sufficed only to finish Part IL., pp. 407- 
451,* to write the Addenda, to prepare the maps and to revise the 
whole. Part I., Chapters IV—VIII., together with this preface, were 
written in April and May, 1890: owing to a change of plan in the print- 
ing, it became necessary either to alter the entire paging of Part IT. 
with the index of authors and all the references, or to fill up exactly 
pages 1-88. As the least of two evils the latter course was preferrd.t 

Besides the time indicated in the preceding paragraph, I have been 
collecting material with the view to a “Local History of Asia Minor” 
since 1883, and most of this material has been equally applicable to the 
present work in accordance with my principle of giving everything I 
can say about all but the great places, except what has been already 
correctly said in the ordinary authorities. : 

In stating my opinions I have tried to steer between two dangers, 
on the one hand merely leaving a choice between alternatives to the 
reader, on the other hand stating my own opinion too absolutely, as if 
there were no difficulty in the choice. It is easier for one who knows 
the country to make the choice, and I have put as clearly as possible 
the opinion to which I incline in each case. Of the two dangers it is 
preferred to incur the charge of dogmatism and confidence rather than 
of helplessness. My principle has been to carry out each train of 
reasoning to its extreme consequences and present a definite result: it 
is a real step to have a distinct theory to test by subsequent discovery, 
even where the proofs are confessedly incomplete. 

A series of indexes are required to make such a work as this 
thoroughly useful; and I am conscious that the two which are given 
are not sufficient. But to make a sufficiently minute set of indexes 
would have added seriously to the expense and would have postponed 
the publication for another year: a new expedition to Asia Minor in 
1890 will take up my whole time till the beginning of college duties. 
The index of authors will show where most remains undone by the 


* Hence the very summary way in which the last provinces, Pamphylia, Caria, 
Lycia, are treated: pp. 452-460 were added in May, and a footnote, p. 454, in September. 

+ Miscalculation of my MS. produced some inequalities in the execution; and a con- 
cluding chapter has been omitted. 
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present writer, that may yield further information. The proper names 
for the Index, as far as regards Part II.,* were all marked by myself, 
the transcription and arrangement being performed by the index-maker 
of the R.G.S. I have intended to insert in this index all names 
and words that were most likely to be useful in helping the student of 
history or geography ; but modern Turkish names are usually omitted. 

In regard to the spelling of ancient names of places, my original 
intention was, to transliterate the Greek form in all cases except a few 
names like Iconium, which are household words; but when the proofs 
came to hand, it was obvious that this principle had not been carried 
out completely. It then seemed preferable to leave the variety of forms 
than to weary the printer by correcting every ¢ to k and every us to os, 
or vice versa. In some cases the variation is intentional: Cilicia 
denotes the country, Kilikia the strategza.t 

I cannot better conclude this preliminary statement than by quoting 
the opening words of the preface to M. de Mas Latrie’s ‘ Trésor de 
Chronologie.’ ‘Je ne présente pas sans quelque appréhension ce livre 
au public studieux et au public savant. Non pas que j’ai épargné ni le 
temps ni les soins pour le rendre digne d’un bon accueil; mais, modifié 
dans sa composition premiére, ralenti dans son exécution par suite de 
circonstances indépendantes de ma volonté, il peut, au premier abord, 
sembler un ceuvre ot manque ordre et la cohérence.” 


Since Part II. was in type certain additions have come to my know- 
ledge, the chief of which, in April and May, 1890, are here appended. 

P. 104 (A 3) and 430. M. de Mas Latrie, ‘Trésor de Chronol.’ 
p-. 1799, would identify Pyrgi or Birgui as one of the names of Tralleis, 
comparing Schebab Eddin, 339, 369; Ibn Batoutah II. 295-310. In 
that case Ducas, p. 83, must be guilty of writing Tmolos for Messogis, 
when he describes the position of Pyrgion. The Seljuk principality of 
Aidin was also called Birgui; but as that principality extended from 
Smyrna to Tralleis and included the Kaystros valley, it might naturally 
have had a fortress with the family mausoleum of the chiefs in the 
Kaystros valley at Pyrgi, where Tchineit was taken and buried. 

P.109 (A 15). Herakleia ad Sipylum is fixed by the boundary-stone, 
published in my ‘Contributions to the History of Southern Aeolis’ (Journ. 
Hell. Stud., 1881), The name disappears in the Byzantine time, and 
either it was merged in Archangelos, or else the testimony of Aelius 
Dionysius, quoted by Eustathius ad Hom. Iliad. B (I take the reference 

* As regards Part I., see p. 5, note. 


+ Much variation is due to the attempt to reproduce pees the Byzantine 
spelling, which often gives a clue to local pronunciation. 
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from Wesseling’s note on Steph. Byz., s.v.) ‘Hpd«ea 4 kal Mayvnoia, 
must be accepted literally, and it must be concluded from this statement 
compared with the inscription above mentioned that Magnesia bore the 
name Herakleia during at least the third century s.c. But precisely 
during that century we have the great inscription, C.I.G., 3137, con- 
taining the treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia, concluded about 
244 8.c. Perhaps the truth is, that the territory along the north and 
west of Sipylos was divided between Magnesia and Herakleia, and the 
load-stone found there was called indifferently Mayvys and ‘Hpaxdedrys 
AiGos, giving rise to the mistaken belief that Magnesia and Herakleia 
were names of the same place. 

P. 116 (A 37). Titanus is the name given by Pliny, V. 32, to a 
city and a river on the Aeolic coast. There can be no doubt that the 
river which he means is the Titnaios, known from coins of Aigai. The 
coins with legend TIZNAIOZ= and TIZNAION are referred by Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 275, to a city Tisna, which is the place meant by 
Pliny under the name Titanus; the original form must have been 
Titna, whence comes the river name Titnaios. Schuchhardt takes this 
view, and understands, like his predecessors, MM. Pottier and Reinach, 
that the Pythikos of Agathias is the same river as the Titnaios. He 
places Tisna at Uzun-Hassanli, one hour up the river from Myrina: see 
Bohn, Altert. von Aegae, p. 61. 

I may mention an extraordinary omission in Dr. Schuchhardt’s argu- 
ment as to the site of Aigai. He has apparently not looked into 
Hierocles with Wesseling’s admirable notes, reprinted in the Bonn 
edition, and hence has not noticed the quotation from Galen, Aiyats Kat 
Tleprepivy, 7H pev Suopw Mupiry, rp de Tepyapwm (see p. 117). MM. Lechat 
and Radet also omit it when discussing the evidence about Aigai in 
Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887; and I did so myselfin 1881. At that time the 
reason, though not the excuse, for my omission lay in my isolation from 
books, and my consequent ignorance of the Byzantine authorities. The 
subsequent writers on the subject, some reaching the wrong and some 
the right conclusion, give also an incomplete list of authorities. They 
may be presumed to have made an independent collection cf the mate- 
rials ; yet, though I have for 1nore than six years been urging that the 
Byzantine lists must be the foundation of all topographical study in 
Asia Minor, they have not looked into Hierocles or Wesseling’s indis- 
pensable commentary on the Synekdemos while studying Aigai.* 

P. 121 (A 2). Mr. Head, in his ‘ Hist. Num.,’ s.v., interprets a coin 
of Sardis with the legend AlOZ TONAI as referring to the worship of a 
supposed Zeus Gonaios. The legend is complete, and is interpreted by 
the type as Auds yovaé, the circumstances connected with the birth and 
rearing of Zeus. 


* The passage is quoted by MM. Pottier and Reinach, ‘ Myrina,’ p. 20. 
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In the Talmud the morning meal, taken about six o’clock, is called 
“ the Meal of the Lydians ” (Neubauer, ‘ Géographie de Talmud, p. 316). 
The Lydian traffic in sandals and in eunuchs is also alluded to (l.c.). 

P. 139 (C 44). Hieropolis of the Glaukos valley is probably meant 
on the coins of Synnada, showing Apollo standing and Zeus sitting, with 
the legend 
TYNNAAEON:IEP[ANOAEIJTON-OMONOIA 
See Imhoof-Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 413. Zeus Pandemos represents 
Synnada, as is often the case on coins. Apollo often appears on the 
coins of the Hieropolitan valley. Probably O should be restored in 
place of A in the name on this coin. Mionnet gives a coin with a 
similar legend, where O is used, but the word OMONOIA is omitted. I 
have in ‘Trois Villes Phrygiennes, p. 506, interpreted the coin as 
referring to Hieropolis beside Sandykh. 

P. 139 (C 46). The people of Synnada placed on their coins the 
head of AKAMAS (see Drexler in ‘Numism. Zft.,’ 1889, p. 177); and 
Stephanus mentions that Akamas after the Trojan war wandered into 
Phrygia and founded Synnada. This legend was evidently adopted in 
the city; and probably Stephanus derives it from Metrophanes of 
Eukarpia, who wrote a work in two books on Phrygia, from which 
Stephanus quotes the story of the bunch of Eukarpian grapes which 
was so large as to break a waggon. 

Synnada boasts on its coins to be a city of Dorians and Ionians. 
These Greek colonists perhaps looked to the hero Akamas as their 
oikist : such myths tended to be developed in the process of hellenisa- 
tion of Phrygia. The native Phrygian part of the population looked 
to Thynnaros as their hero and ancestor. Dokimion was a Macedonian 
military colony (see pp. 125, 126). 

P. 143 (C 76), compare 164 (1) 29). The baths of Phrygia and its 
wines are mentioned in the Talmud as having separated the Ten 
Tribes from their brethren (Neubauer, ‘ Géogr. de Talmud,’ p. 315). 

(P. 144 (C 78). Kakkabas or Kakkabokome seems to involve the 
word Kakkabe, the name of the citadel of Carthage, which is connected 
by Ad. Sonny in Philologus, 1889, p. 559, with the Phoenician stem 
aqab, in the sense of “hill.” He remarks that the Pheenician letter 
ain is represented in the Septuagint sometimes by the spiritus lenis, 
sometimes by the spiritus asper, sometimes by kappa, and sometimes by 
rho. Hence he explains the initial kappa in KaxkéBy. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in Katenneis or Etenneis (see p. 418). On 
Phoenician names in Phrygia, see Sonny, ].c.; he connects KvBeda 
(which Hesychius explains by dp) with Hebrew Gebel, and thence 
explains KvBén as Mijrnp "Open, from which ‘Pe/n is a shortened form 
(Crusius, Beitr. z. griech. Mythol., p. 26, n. 4): the connection will 
probably not find general approval. 

P. 173 (H 22), 438 and 449. Mr. Pelham also quotes Corp. Gloss. 
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Latin., II. 14, Actor rpayparevryjs, and II. 177, Saltarius dpeofvAaé; and 
he points out to me in corroboration of the large imperial estate which 
I have proved at Tyana that in Justinian’s Nov. XXX. (ed. Zacharie 
von Lingenthal, I. p. 163) more than half the territory of Cappadocia 
is said to be imperial property. Prof. Sayce also refers me, in 
corroboration of my description of the horse-breeding on this estate, 
to Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1881, Nov., p. 14, where Mr. Pinches published 
a tablet from Kouyunjik mentioning horses imported into Assyria from 
Dana. 

P. 176 (EK 23). I must retract the opinion that there was at Lagbe 
an imperial estate. I now accept the interpretation of pucdwrys 
proposed by the Austrian editors, as more probable in itself; moreover 
Lagbe struck coins and therefore cannot have been an estate. The 
other points, however, I still maintain, both the restoration I have 
proposed for the fragmentary inscription published in such varying 
forms by the Austrian editors and by Mr. A. H. Smith, and the 
opinion that Lagbe must have been in the conventus of Kibyra and 
in the province of Asia. The phrase 6 kata torov piucbwrys may be 
compared with tod xara térov typytod tod épyov in an inscription of 
Hierapolis (Le Bas, 1680), which seems to denote the officer charged 
with the duty of looking after the proper condition of the graves along 
the sacra via. 

P. 183 (F 25). From a comparison of the list of bishops given by 
Le Quien with the principles stated on p. 427, and with the account 
given of Basilinopolis, we may reach the probable conclusion that Linoe, 
Gordoserba, and Mela or Modrene, were formed into bishoprics by 
Justinian ; that previously, although Nikaia had been an autokephalos 
bishopric of great dignity owing to the wide extent of territory over 
which its influence extended, yet no bishoprics were subject to it, and 
it had in vain attempted to establish its claim over the bishopric of 
Basilinopolis in a.p. 451, and that Justinian recognised the growing 
importance of the territory, which lay south of Nikaia and politically 
was included in its territory, by founding Justinianopolis-Mela on his 
military road, and also by giving the status of cities and bishoprics 
to Linoe and Gordoserba. The elevation of Tataion, Noumerika, 
Daphnusia and Maximianai to be bishoprics belongs to a later period, 
probably that of Basil in the ninth century. The earliest known 
bishop of Mela dates 553, of Gordoserba 680, of Linoe 692, of the others 
869 (see Le Quien). 

P,. 191 and elsewhere. For 65 8.c., the date assigned by Marquardt 
for the institution of the province Bithynia-Pontus by Pompey, the 
date 64 B.c. is substituted by Niese (Hermes, XIII, p. 39, and Rhein. 
Mus., XXXVIII., 1883, p. 577). 

P. 203 (G 11). In a note added by Kiepert to Humann and 
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Puchstein’s ‘ Reisen in Kleinasien,’ p. 18, Melangeia is identified with 
Karadja Sheher, besides Dorylaion: he follows Hammer-Purgstall, who 
says that Karadja Hisar, Greek Melangeia, was besieged by Ertogrul 
in 1240, and captured by Osman in 1288. My discussion has probably 
established that this identification is erroneous. If any further reason 
is needed, it may be found in the fact that the valley of the Tembris 
(Porsuk Su, in Humann Pursak) had been long in the undisturbed 
possession of the Turks, and that they were in the thirteenth century 
fighting for the lands near the Bithynian coast. 

P. 205 (G15). In Humann and Puchstein, ‘Reisen in Kleinasien,’ 
p- 11, Dr. Humann remarks that Ine Gél, “ Needle Lake,” or Inek Gol, 
“Cattle Lake,” is the proper form of the name, and not Aine Gol, 
“ Mirror Lake,” as it is usually given. I have also observed that the 
village four hours east-south-east from Philadelphia (Ala Sheher) is 
properly named Ine Gél (or Inek Gél, which would be pronounced in 
almost the same way) not Aine Gél. 

P. 219 (G 23) and p. 444. The same explanation of the name 
Gaizatorix has already been given by M. Belley, Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Inscript., as quoted in C.1.G., 4039. Another Galatian name involving 
the same word is Gaizatodiastos, which occurs in that inscription. 

P. 225 (H 8). In Humann and Puchstein’s ‘Reisen in Kleinasien,’ 
Gordion is identified with Tchakmak on the Sangarios a little south 
from Yiirme. Humann rightly remarks on the want of clear evidence 
to connect Germa with the site of Yiirme, but Kiepert in a note still 
supposes that the name is a modern form of Germa, and that the name 
strictly belongs to the hot springs. I have visited these springs: no 
ancient city was situated at them, but they in all probability belonged 
to the territory of the city situated at Yiirme. 

P. 226 (H 9). Gratianopolis cannot be interpreted as an error for 
% Kparuvév wédis: Philadelphus was bishop of Gratianopolis and 
Epiphanius of Krateia at Concil. Ephes., a.p. 481. 

P. 251 (K 18). In his ‘Reisen in Kleinasien,’ p. 47, Humann 
gives the distances— 


Angora to Tchakal Keui_ . . 27 kilom. 
Angora to Binam - aS ees 
Binam to Tcheshnir Keupreu* . 53 _,, 


Sir C. Wilson estimated the horse-road (which would be shorter) as 19 
miles to Binam and 381 thence to the bridge. The probability even 


* Humann does not give the name from personal observation ; but mentions that 
old travellers call it Tchasnegir-Képrii. Ihave noted it as Tcheshnir, where g has 
disappeared between vowels according to the common change in modern pronunciation ; 
ep. Deirmen, “ mill?’ for Degirman. He gives the bridge as 7385 metres above sea 
level; the village on the east bank as 758 metres. ; 
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suggests itself that Sarmalius of the Itinerary is Malos: the distance, 
as given by the Itinerary suits exactly. In that case, Bolegasgus would 
be an intermediate station on the road to Ankyra (see pp. 257, 259). 

P.277 (N 9). In glancing hastily by the aid of the index at Humann 
and Puchstein’s notes on Marash and their report of Kiepert’s latest 
view on Germanicia, I find no reason to alter any word that I have 
said. The frontier that I have assigned to Kommagene is confirmed by 
the latest discoveries and maps. The words of Theodoret, who on such 
a point is a first-rate authority, that Germanicia was év pcOopio rijs 
Kirikov cat Svpwv [xat*] Karzadoxév in the province of Euphratesia, 
are a complete justification of the at least approximate accuracy of the 
position which I assign, and a complete disproof of Kiepert’s view. 
The same inference may be drawn from Theodoret’s expression, Haeret. 
Fab., IV., 2, Teppavixetas tis 76 Tavpw yerovovans wodcws. The frontier 
assigned on my map requires only a slight modification, which does no 
violence to the evidence, inasmuch as the boundaries lie among 
uninhabited mountains, to make Marash close to the meeting of the 
three provinces. 

P. 280 (N 16) and p. 287. The variant a Cotena cannot be accepted, 
for the name Lacotena occurs in Ammianus, XX., 11, a Cappadocia ipse 
per Melitenam, minoris Armeniae oppidum, et Lacotena, et Samosata, 
transmisso Euphrate, Edessam venit. (I owe the reference to Surita, 
quoted in Wesseling’s edition of the Itineraries as XXI., 11). 

P, 295. It is very doubtful whether Suenda, in Cappadocia, which 
was captured by Antiochus (Front., Strat., III., 2, 9) can be identified 
with Soanda. The MSS. vary greatly in the reading. 

P. 304. In Humann and Puchstein’s, ‘Reisen,’ p. 402, an in- 
scription of Diarbekir (Amida), given by Sterrett, ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ 
No. 631, is repeated from a fresh copy: 

pevnp(tov | Aecov (?) 

Mapwviov acK- 

om(owd) ard Kayr(v) [in Kappadokien}. f 
This reference to Kampai is purely conjectural, and cannot rank as an 
argument against my view that in Kambe the b stands for ou. 

P. 312 (note). Tarkundwerras must be a local pronunciation at 
Isaura of the name Tarkondarios, which was a surname of Kastor, king 
of the Tektosages from about 62 to 45. Prof. Sayce has read the name 
of Tarkhundara(is) [last symbol doubtful], king of Arzapa, on a tablet 
from Tel-el-Amarna (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1889, June, p. 836). The 
name Rondberras at Corycos confirms my reading Tarkundberras. 

P. 317. That the theme of Koloneia was originally part of the 

* Thig word does not occur in the text of the Cambridge edition, Hist. Eccles., 


II, 25. I owe this and the following reference to Wesseling ad Itin. 
+ Sterrett reads uynuiloy more correctly, and KAMT which is probably less correct. 
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Armeniac Theme is also implied by the fact that Kamacha was in the 
Armeniac Theme (Theophan. 469, 444, 377). 

P. 346 (Q 30). Strabo, p. 587, mentions, as an example of a river 
with twenty-seven fords, one that flows from Tyana to Soloi-Pompet- 
opolis. The river meant is the one that runs beside the road from 
Faustinopolis to Podandos. But it is an error to say that it flows to 
Soloi: it really joins the Saros. The error, however, is not Strabo’s, 
for Meineke considers the passage to be a gloss. 

P. 370 (T 26). The name Bidana or Bidane seems correct, being 
defended by Bizana* of Armenia (Procop., de Aedif., III. 5). Bidana- 
Leontopolis must probably be the modern town Siristat or Tris 
Maden, about 13 miles west of Isaura. This situation would explain 
why Leontopolis and Isauropolis were under the same bishop. More- 
over Leontopolis was clearly a city of importance in later Byzantine 
time, and it is a general rulet that the important cities of that time 
correspond to Turkish cities. This identification of Leontopolis as 
Siristat explains everything known to us, and may be looked on as 
pretty certain. Siristat is the seat of government of Boz Kyr Kaimma- 
kamlik. Prof. Sterrett in his ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 98, is too severe 
on Hamilton, when he says that the latter was “ misled into giving the 
place the name of Tris Maden:” Hamilton was no doubt true to the 
fact of his time, though the “maden” and the name are now disused. 
The distance of Bidana from Jsauropolis seems too small, but stadia may 
be used in the sense of miles (see pp. 190, 258). I should look for Nea 
Isaura here rather than where Sterrett places it. There are inscriptions 
at Siristat. 

P. 412. The ethnic Manvs or Iwanvos, and the local name Maion or 
Imaion corresponding to it, are related to the name Maes (on which see 
M. Th. Reinach’s excellent paper in ‘ Rev. des Et. Grecq.,’ 1889, p. 270) 
as Tataion or Tottaion to Tatas or Tottes, and the other instances 
quoted on p. 439. 

P. 420 (W 14). The interpretation of Eudocias and Jovia as 
epithets of Termessos makes intelligible the following signature at the 
Council of Chalcedon, Zenodotus Telmessi et Eniadis civitatis Ioniae. 
This is obviously corrupted from Termessi civitatis et Eudociadis et 
Iobiae. Zenodotus of Telmessos in Lycia is frequently mentioned at 
this council; but no bishop of Termessos occurs in the lists to warrant 
the supposition that two successive entries had been mixed up. Most 
probably Zenodotus of Telmessos and Zenodotus of Termessos were both 
present (Mansi, VI. 575, VII. 433). At the Council of 325, Heuresios 
of Termessos was present; in 431, Timotheus of Termessos and 
Eudokias ; in 448, Sabinianus of Termessos, Eudokias and Iobia; in 


* Compare Nazianzos or Nadiandos, Podandos and Bozanti ; see p. 348. 
t Not a universal rule; see p. p. 454. 
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692, Constantine of Eudokias; in 787, Callistus of Eudokias. This 
list shows the epithet gradually establishing itself and displacing 
Termessos, according to the theory advanced in my A.S.P. The two 
bishops of 458, Auxentius and Innocentius, are the sole difficulty in the 
way of this theory, and I have conjectured that one of the two names 
is a corruption or marginal correction, which crept in between 
“Termessi” and “ Eudociadis,” and thus caused the single bishop to 
become double. 

P. 423. The mountain CAABAKOC is mentioned on coins of 
Apollonia: Drexler in Num. Zft., 1889, p. 122. 

P. 423. Olymos, a place near Mylasa, is mentioned in a series of 
inscriptions, Le Bas, 323 to 338, Athen. Mittheil., 1889, p. 367. 

P. 426. Strabo often mentions the Solymoi; but the words of 
Herodotus, I., 173, of 8& MiAvae tore SdAvp0r €xadéovro tends to show that 
they were even then an extinct people, whom Strabo afterwards 
identified with some existing people; such is the suggestion of Sittl, 
Berlin. Phil. Wochenschr., 1888, p. 338. He also quotes Cicero’s words 
(Verr., IV., 10, 21) Lycii, Graeci homines, to prove that the grecising 
process had progressed very far in Lycia early in the first century B.c. 

P. 110 (A 20). On the coins of Ephesos-Theologos and Magnesia- 
Manglasia see Mr. Grueber’s description of the find at Ephesos in 
Numism. Chron., 1872, p. 120 ff M. de Mas Latrie, ‘Trésor de 
Chronol.,’ p. 1799, quotes from Schlumberger, ‘Num. Orient.,’ p. 483, 
on the coins of Magnesia, but omits those of Ephesos. 

P. 115 (A 33). The Homereion at Smyrna is mentioned in an 
inscription, Mous. Smyrn., IV., p. 176, no. ré. 

P. 125 (B 16). M. Waddington assures me that no coins of the 
Mosteni known to him give the title Macedones: considering his unique 
knowledge, this may be taken as final, and the coins in question may 
be rejected as misread. 

P. 135 (C 7,8). Ducange on Zonaras (vol. VI., p. 187, ed. Dindorf) 
quotes the miracle at Khonai. The published versions (Bonnet, 1890) 
are late and topographically absurd, but must be founded on an original 
of good character, full of local colour. 

P. 136 (C 23). Peltai was a Macedonian colony. 

P. 136 (C 24). Eumeneia, as a seat of the worship of Isis, is quoted 
by Drexler, in Num. Zft., 1889, p. 167. An additional proof is 
furnished by the inscription, which may belong either to Peltai or to 
Eumeneia, C.1.G., 3886, more correctly in Bull. Corr. Hell., 1885. 
None of the editors have observed that xa! Eice dos} must be read in 
line 6, if M. Paris has rightly copied the inscription. I have three 
times searched in vain for this inscription, about the locality of which 
Hamilton and Paris give very different accounts. Humeneia boasts on 
its coins to be a city of Achaeans; the title was assumed by the 
Pergamenian colonists in opposition to the Mavedonians of Peltai. 
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P. 138 (C 35). Another Alia, a mere katoikia, has been proved by 
M. S. Reinach to have been situated at or near Kirgol, between 
Tiberiopolis and Aizanoi: it is mentioned in an inscription found there, 
which will soon be published. 

P.172. Prof. G. Hirschfeld has recognised in the modern name 
Baradis the ancient Aporidos Kome of Livy. 

P.178. Hogarth, in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1890, gives several examples 
of the common Lycaonian name Sousou. 

P. 187 and p. 352. The line of beacons is also given by Zonaras, IL., 
p- 162, ed. Par. His enumeration agrees with Uedrenus, except in the 
names Mimas and Kyrizos. Ducange quotes in his notes on Zonaras 
also the forms Aigiklos and Augilos as variants in Scylitzes and Theoph. 
Contin. He mentions that the hill of Saint Auxentios was about 
10 miles from Chalcedon, and was the same as Oxeia (see p. 189, F 65). 
Saint Auxentius, who lived under Marcianus and Leo, built a 
monastery there. Ducange quotes the Menaea, June 1, 3, 13, and 
January 19, Theophanes, p. 436, says that this hill was near Damatry 
(see pp. 218, 812; and Ducange, Constant. Christ., IV., p. 177). 

P. 190 (F 76). The passage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, de 
Them., p. 25, where Hpovo.s almost certainly denotes Prousa ad 
Olympum, may serve to elucidate two passages in Pliny’s Epist. ad Tra., 
58 and 81, where also Prousias is used in a similar way. Mr. Hardy in 
his edition, takes a different view, making Prousias an adjective. 

P. 242, The road Ancyra 24 Crentius 32 Legna 24 Carus (Garus 
v.l.) Vicus 30 Krateia 24 Claudiopolis has been accidentally omitted in 
the text. Crentius, a suspicious form, seems to be the modern Girindos, 
where I have placed Manegordus. 

P. 295. The description of Ozizala as abounding in gardens, 
streams, and groves, should in the parched country of Cappadocia, 
make it easy to prove its precise situation (see Greg. Naz., Ep. 26). I 
have not travelled along the left bank of the Halys above the situation 
where I place Parnassos, but to judge from the appearance of the 
district as seen from the road on the right bank, it corresponds to the 
above description better than any other part of Cappadocia that I have 
seen. When Ozizala is once placed, the situation of Parnassos and 
Nyssa would be still more narrowly defined. 

P. 324 (P 6) and p. 448. M. Duchesne follows the lead of the 
Bollandists (so also does Muralt) in saying that Euchaita was renamed 
Theodoropolis in a.p, 972, in honour of the great victory gained by 
John Tzimisces over the Turks. Cedrenus, IL., p- 411, says that the 
emperor rebuilt the church in which the body of Saint Theodorus lay, 
and changed the name of the place from Eukhaneia to Theodoropolis. 
The authors whom I am arguing against assume that, because the 
biographies of Theodorus say that he was buried at Hukhaita, and 
Cedrenus says that the emperor rebuilt the church where Theodorus’s 
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body lay, therefore the city which is meant by Cedrenus is Eukhaita. 
They take Hukhaneia and Eukhaita to be the same place (M. Duchesne 
does not even notice the difference of name); but on the following page 
Cedrenus speaks of Theophilus, archbishop of Eukhaita, distinguishing 
it as a neuter plural from Eukhaneia as a feminine singular. Did 
Cedrenus make a mistake, and distinguish as two different names two 
forms of the same name, or do the Bollandists and MM. Muralt and 
Duchesne wrongly identify two different places as a single place 
They certainly only follow Zonaras, II., p. 214, ed. Par., who gives 
Eukhania and Eukhaita as equivalent forms of the same name. This 
can hardly be correct. Notitie II. and X. mention Eukhania and 
Eukhaita as separate metropoleis ; and Gelzer shows, “ Jahrb. f. protest. 
Theol.” 1886, p. 540-2, that Eukhaita became a metropolis between 
886 and 911 (see Addenda, p. 448), and Eukhania between 1035 and 
1054. I therefore refuse to accept Zonaras’s evidence as to the identity 
of the names, and believe that he was misled by the resemblance 
between them. Because Saint Theodore helped the Byzantine army 
against the Russians, a church would naturally be erected to him near 
the battle-field, and not in Helenopontus. The singular analogy of the 
names, and the coincidence that both Eukhania and Eukhaita were 
associated with Theodore, betrayed Zonaras into his error. Thus the 
last shred of evidence, on which M. Duchesne relied for the theory that 
the name Theodoropolis belonged peculiarly and specially to Eukhaita, 
has now disappeared. Hukhaita might be styled the ‘city of Theodore,’ 
but so equally might any city in which a church was dedicated to him. 
This long disproof of M. Duchesne’s interpretation of the inscription of 
Safaramboli (see p. 320) may seem unnecessary, as the case is so clear ; 
but my experience in the case of Koloe, Themissonion, Hriza, &c., shows 
me how I may go on for years reiterating in vain the disproof of errors, 
suggested without any evidence and accepted implicitly by the world. 
The nature of Theodorus the Soldier, as a saint worshipped in Pontus 
and Paphlagonia, about whom there grew up purely legendary accounts 
without a trace of historical truth or verisimilitude, has been thoroughly 
illustrated in our discussion. 

P. 364 (T 7). I had thought that the exact site of Olba might be 
at the remarkable ruins seen by Mr. Hogarth when travelling from 
Maghra to Secleukeia in 1887. About three hours before reaching 
Seleukeia he saw these ruins at no very great distance to the east, but 
divided from him by a ravine. He was assured by various informants 
at Maghra that Mr. Sterrett had visited these ruins, and therefore did 
not go to them, as his companion was ill, and they were hurrying to 
the coast for a steamer. But in the utter uncertainty as to the mapping 
of this district and even of Said Pasha’s new road from Seleukeia to 
Maghra (see p. 361), nothing but a loose approximation to the site is 
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This identification was arrived at in the early winter of 1888-9, and 
was printed in the appeal issued by the Asia Minor Exploration Fund 
in December, 1889, for funds to carry out a new expedition into the 
eastern part of Asia Minor. The programme of the route proposed was 
there printed, part of which was to examine this site, perhaps that of 
Olba. 

More recently J heard from Mr. Bent that he has found Olba south 
of Maghra at a site some miles north-east of the one seen by Mr. Hogarth, 
which also has been examined by Mr. Bent. The name Oura, which is 
still attached to the site of Olba, shows that I was right in maintaining 
that Ourba (i.e. Ourwa, for beta denotes the sound of w, cp. footnote 
on p. 312) was the native form of the name, and Olba a grecism to 
suggest a connection with 6ABos.* With Ourba compare Ouerbe in 
Pisidia (Pamphylia Secunda). Mr. Bent's discoveries confirm the 
general course of my arguments, and will add greatly to the further 
development of them. ¢ 


, * Seleuceia also was originally named Olbia, and may have been in the country of 
Tha. 

t Tadd a note after visiting Olba, Mr. Bent’s discoyery. It is rightly placed in my 
map: but the map attached to Mr. Bent’s paper in Proceed. R. G. S8., Aug. 1890, is far 
from accurate. Uzunja Burdj should be placed much further south, about lat. 36° 37’; 
Oura should really be east by north from it, instead of south. Maghra should be 
much further south. Euren Keui, which we did not visit, is more nearly correct. 
We estimate the height of Uzunja Burdj 2000 feet lower than Mr. Bent. In the 
‘Atheneum,’ July 19, p. 105, Mr. Bent discards Kastabala of Cappadocia entirely, and 
infers from Strabo that Tyana and Kybistra were in Cilicia near Kastabala. I adhere 
to all that I haye written: my opinions were in print months before Mr. Bent 
travelled, and I consider them confirmed entirely by his brilliant discoycrics. 
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by the sickles of the reapers in the field,* Marsyas flayed by the god 
Apollo, Hylas drowned in the fountain—all end in death during the 
prime of life and the pride of art. But the scenery of the Aigean coast- 
lands is as bright and varied as that of Greece itself. There is not a 
trace of monotony or melancholy in the constant alternation of sea and 
promontory, of sharp rugged mountains and deep fertile valleys. The 
sense of life and vigour is wonderfully quickened in the clear atmo- 
sphere and the bright light, where cape after cape stretches far out to 
the west as if trying to bridge over the “estranging sea” to the islands, 
and where the water of the inlets, offering an easier road than the land 
itself, provokes the navigating instinct. The thought of death is never 
present where the incitements to life and action are so great. 

Thus the plateau is in every way characterised as a border-land 
between East and West, and a battlefield between the Oriental and the 
European spirit. The idea of this great struggle was a formative 
principle which moulded the gradual development of the Iliad, and gave 
the tone to Herodotus’s epic history. We can trace its main features 
from that time onwards. Greece and Persia were the representative 
antagonists for two centuries. Then the conquests of Alexander, 
organised and consolidated later by the genius of Rome, made the 
European spirit apparently victorious for many centuries. 

But the conquest was not real. Romans governed Asia Minor 
because, with their marvellous governing talent, they knew how to adapt 
their administration to the people of the plateau. It is true that the great 
cities put on a western appearance, and took Latin or Greek names: 
Latin and Greek were the languages of government, of the educated 
classes, and of polite society. Only this superficial aspect is attested in 
literature and in ordinary history, and when I began to travel the 
thought had never occurred to me that there was any other. The 
conviction has gradually forced itself on me that the real state of the 
country was very different. Greek was not the popular language of the 
plateau even in the third century after Christ: the mass of the people 
spoke Lycaonian, and Galatian, and Phrygian, although those who 
wrote books wrote Greek, and those who governed spoke Latin. The 
people continued to believe in their own religion: their gods were 
identified by educated persons with the gods of Greece and Rome, and 
called by Greek names; but they had none of the Greek or Roman 
character, they were Asiatic deities. Christianity conquered the land, 
and succeeded in doing what Greece and Rome had never done: it 
imposed its language on the people. But the Christianity of Phrygia 
was never like the Christianity of Europe: sects of enthusiasts who 


* The tale is commonly given in the form that Lityerses slew all strangers and hid 
their bodies in the sheaves, and that he was himself slain by Herakles and lamented by 
the reapers in the Lityerses Song: but he must ultimately be an impersonation of the 
life of nature cut down in the harvest, and celebrated in harvest songs. 
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perpetuated the old type in the new religion always flourished there, 
and the orthodox writers frequently inveigh against the numerous 
Anatolian heresies. It is a suggestive fact that the old names of many 
cities which had been replaced by Greek or Latin names often survived 
and returned into use. There was a city of Isauria named Diocaesareia : 
it is often mentioned in the first seven centuries after Christ. In the 
later Byzantine writers Prakana, a name unknown in earlier writers, 
is regularly used ; but the identity of Diocaesareia and Prakana would 
be unknown, where it not for a casual phrase in the proceedings of a 
Christian Council (Concil. Nicaen. II.) of the eighth century, which 
shows that at that time the popular name Prakana was forcing itself 
into the official registers alongside of the ofticial name Diocaesareia. 

The foundation of Constantinople was a sign that the West had not 
reaily conquered Asia Minor. The immense power of governmental 
organisation which Roman genius constructed maintained itself for 
many centuries. But the Oriental character grew stronger century by 
century in the Byzantine government; one dynasty overturned another 
dynasty, and each was less “ Western” than the preceding one. 
Phrygians, Isaurians, Cappadocians, and Armenians, ruled under the 
style of Roman Emperors, till at length a purely Oriental dynasty of 
Osmanlis eliminated even the superficial forms of the West. The 
change was not in all respects so great as we are apt to suppose. The 
language and the religion and the government of Anatolia reached at 
last the Oriental goal to which the genius of the land tended. There 
is no more interesting process in history than this which was completed 
by the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 

At the present day, after the East has ruled for centuries undisturbed 
in Anatolia, the old struggle has recommenced. The Greek element is 
gradually supplanting the Oriental on the Aegean coast. That strength 
and vitality which the Greek race seems to possess under every govern- 
ment except its own,* is gradually placing the coast valleys in its hands. 
The Oriental element does not retreat, it is not driven back by open war: 
it dies out on the coast by a slow yet sure decay. But the interior is 
still wholly Oriental, and if the same peaceful development continues 1 
believe that the Turks, as soldiers, and the Greeks, as traders, will, 
united, make a happier country than either race could by itself. 
English railways are gradually pushing their way into the country from 
Smyrna, which is the metropolis of the western element; and western 
commerce is trying to reorganise the lines of trade. The same trade 
routes across Asia Minor now lead to Marseilles and to Liverpool, which 
once led to Rome, and the railways are reopening the roads of ancient 
times. There are two competing routes. One follows the line of the 


* I must confess that the development of Greece during the last few years 1s 
disproving the innuendo in this sentence, which was written four years ago. 
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great Eastern highway of Greco-Roman time: it passes through 
Ephesos, the Greco-Roman capital, which has now lost its harbour and 
sunk into complete decay; and from Ephesos onwards it follows, and 
must continue to follow step by step, the Roman road. The other is 
opening up the old line of the “Royal Road”: its engineers have 
surveyed both the original route and the modified course that it followed 
in the Roman period, and the prophecy is not a dangerous one that the 
latter will finally be adopted. 

These movements of armies and peoples and civilisations have taken 
place along a few lines of road, some of which have been more important 
at one time, some at another. To trace in outline the history of these 
roads, to show how they are marked out by nature, and how the 
variation in their comparative importance, produced by historical 
reasons, has reacted on the distribution of the chief centres of population, 
is the subject of this essay. 

The road-system of Anatolia is at present in a transition state. 
Since steam navigation was introduced the great land-routes, starting 
from Constantinople and leading to the various provinces of the empire, 
have fallen into disuse and disrepair. Previously the necessities of 
government required the maintenance in tolerable repair of roads and a 
postal service. This Turkish road-system was practically the same as 
the Byzantine system, which was gradually introduced after the 
foundation of Constantinople as the capital of the eastern world. That 
event soon produced a total revolution in the road-system, which 
previously had been arranged for commercial and military purposes 
with a view to easy communication with Rome. We must therefore go 
back to an older road-system, of which Rome was the centre. According 
to that system all roads led to Rome: all the products of the provinces 
of Asia Minor, from the huge monolithic columns of Phrygian marble 
to the red Cappadocian earth (uiAros) for making pencils, were carried 
to the harbour of Ephesos, and thence shipped to the West; from 
Rome came all the governors and officials, and to Rome they returned ; 
along the same roads all alike travelled, merchants, officials, tourists, 
every one who was attracted towards the great centre of life. The 
same road-system, on the whole, existed under the Greek kings, except 
that it was unorganised and only inchoate. The only road whose 
existence is expressly attested under the Greek kings, and whose course 
is described, coincides with the great Roman highway from Caesareia 
to Ephesos. But before the conquest of Alexander we find a different 
set of roads, whose course testifies to a wholly different system of 
communication, and opens a glimpse into another period in the history 
of the country. . 


II. Tue “ Roya Roan.” 


Herodotus describes the great road of the Persian period from 
Ephesos by the Cilician Gates to Susa. It was called the “Royal 
Road,” because the service of the Great King passed along it; and it 
was, therefore, the direct path of communication for all government 
business. This road crossed the Halys by a bridge, which Herodotus 
had heard of, probably from the narrative of merchants at Sinope, 
among whom a bridge over such a great river as the Halys was 
certainly considered a wonderful work of engineering. Now the centre 
of Asia Minor is occupied by a great salt lake and a salt desert, and 
there are really only two routes across the plateau from east to west, one 
south and the other north of the desert. If the “Royal Road” had 
passed south of the desert, it could not have crossed the Halys; it must, 
therefore, have taken the northern route. 

The southern route is the great highway of the Graeco-Roman period. 
The history of Asia Minor for six or seven centuries depends mainly on 
it. It is a far shorter way from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates than 
the northern route, which involves an immense détour. It is also 
by far the easier. It follows the one easy path that nature has 
made between the Aegean coast and the high grounds of the plateau, 
while the northern route has a very difficult path for a hundred miles 
in the western part of its course. What was the reason why the Persian 
road preferred the difficult and circuitous to the direct and easy 
route? The only reason can be, that the Persians simply kept up a 
road which had developed in an older period, when the situation of the 
governing centre made it the natural road. It is an accepted fact that 
in several other cases roads of the Persian Empire were used by the 
Assyrian kings long before the Persian time, and, in particular, that 
the eastern part of the “Royal Road,” from Cilicia to Susa, is much 
older than the beginning of the Persian power. 

A similar phenomenon presents itself in the eastern part of Asia 
Minor. Atthe present time the harbour for Cappadocia is either Samsun 
on the north coast, or Mersina on the south. In the time of Strabo, the 
harbour on the north coast was the same, and he describes the great 
trade-route from Central Asia by Komana Pontica to Amisos (Samsun), 
which obviously coincides with the modern route, Sivas-Tokat-Samsun 
(See below, p. 262.) But if we go back to an older time, we find that 
not Amisos, but Sinope, was the harbour on the north for the products 
of Cappadocia and Central Asia. In the time of Strabo, Sinope was a 
city whose greatness lay in the past. Its situation, as the natural 
harbour of a coast district, and one of the three chief seats of the tunny 
fishery, gave it a certain importance, and even at the present day Sinub, 
as it is still called, is a harbour where the Turkish steamers call. But 
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this is not sufficient to account for its great importance in older history. 
It could not have been such a centre of historical legend as it is, except 
as the port of the eastern trade. Curtius has recognised the secret of 
the early greatness of Sinope* as lying in the fact that it was the 
terminus of a caravan-route, along which the products of the East were 
brought to the Greek cities. To Sinope converged the routes from the 
Huphrates, by Mazaka (Cesareia in later times) and from the Cilician 
Gates by Tyana. But before the first century B.c. Sinope had lost this 
advantage. The trade of the East was borne, chiefly to Ephesos by 
the great Graeco-Roman highway from the Euphrates and Caesareia- 
Mazaka, partly also to Amisos by Sebasteia, Komana, and Laodiceia. 

One trace of this early importance of Sinope as the harbour of the 
Cappadocian trade is preserved by Strabo (p. 540). The red earth 
(wiAros) which was found in Cappadocia was much used in Greece and 
Italy. During the last centuries B.c. it was carried along the great 
eastern highway of Greco-Roman time to Ephesos, and there shipped 
to the West; but before that commercial route had been organised, the 
red earth had found its way to Greece by Sinope, and was known to 
the Greeks only as Sinopic Earth. 

Now the natural road, the easiest and shortest, from Cappodocia in 
general to the Black Sea, goes to Amisos. Sinope is cut off from the 
interior by broad and lofty mountains, most difficult to traverse.t We 
have here a second case, where the earlier road prefers the longer and 
more difficult route to the shorter and easier, and the reason must be 
the same: the road must have come into existence at a time when the 
centre of power made it the natural one. 

These two roads, from Ephesos to the Cilician Gates over the Halys, 
and from Central Cappadocia to Sinope, meet in the parts of Galatia 
east of the Halys. Precisely in this quarter lie the most remarkable 
remains of early Anatolian history. 

At Boghaz Keui are situated the ruins of by far the most extensive 
ancient city in Asia Minor. Its wall, whose remains show that it was 
of great thickness and height, embraces a circuit of four or five miles.t 
The remains of a palace (or possibly temple) in it are unique in Asia 
Minor for size and style. The rock-sculptures beside it show it to have 
been an important religious centre. Here we have the only city in Asia 
Minor which is marked by its remains as a ruling city of the Oriental 
type, unaffected by, and earlier than, Greek influence. Its situation 
explains all the difficulties presented by the early roads. It communi- 
cated naturally with Sinope, and the road from it to Ephesos crosses 


* Griech. Gesch., ed. 5, vol. I. p. 408. 
t I have never crossed this road, but, according to Sir C. Wilson, its difficulty was 
described by Col. (then Lieutenant) Kitchener in the very strongest terms. 


{ I speak from eyesight only; but Dr. Humann, who has surveyed the whole site, 
tells me that the estimate is not exaggerated. 
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the Halys. We are thus led back to an early state of Asia Minor, when 
a great capital at Boghaz Keui communicated on the one hand with the 
East through the Cilician Gates, on the other hand with Ephesos. The 
road from the Gates to the capital passed through Cappadocia, and the 
products of Cappadocia were carried along it, and then on to Sinope. 
The name Pteria, which its discoverer Texier saw to be right, 
has been accepted by every traveller. History has recorded only one 
fact about its When Croesus made war against the Persian conqueror 
of the Median Empire, he marched on Pteria.* He crossed the Halys 
by a bridge, obviously the bridge on the Royal Road, along which there- 
fore his march was directed from Sardis to Pteria. A bridge implies a 
road, and in this passage we have a clear proof that the “Royal Road” 
was already in use before the Persians had entered Asia Minor. 

Other considerations show that this road is older than the Persian 
period. Herodotus represents it as known to Aristagoras, and there- 
fore, existing during the sixth century, B.c., and the Persians had had 
no time to organise a great road like this before 500; they only used 
the previously existing road. Moreover, the Lydian kings seem to have 
paid some attention to their roads, and perhaps even to have measured 
them, as we may gather from Herodotus’s account of the roads in the 
Lycus valley, and of the boundary pillar erected by Creesus at Kydrara.t{ 

The exact route which this “ Royal Road” followed between Pteria 
and Sardis cannot be determined with certainty, but in all probability 
it went by Pessinus and the city of unknown name which lies above the 
Tomb of Midas. Sculptures, similar to those of Pteria, are found at 
intervals along this route. The style of art is similar, and they are 
generally accompanied by hieroglyphics of the same type. Whereas 
the cities on the southern route, the great Greco-Roman highway, 
bear names which belong to the Greek or the early Imperial period: 

Yesareia, Archelais, Laodiceia Combusta, Philomelion, Julia, Lysias, 
Apameia, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Antiocheia, Nysa;{ the names of the 
cities on the northern route are of an older stamp: Tavium, Ankyra, 
Gordion, Pessinus, Orkistos, Akmonia, Satala, Sardeis.§ Yet some of 
these cities were, at one time, great religious and commercial 


* Herod. I. 76. He declares his own opinion that Croesus crossed by the bridge, but 
mentions the common Greek story that Thales had enabled the army to cross by 
dividing the river. Herodotus, who had heard at Sinope of the Halys bridge, saw that 
Croesus must have crossed by it, but the fact is inferred, and not taken from written 
authority, nor even from popular tradition, 

+ Herod. VII. 30.—évéa otndn Katamennyvia, orabeioa d& bmd Kpoloov, Katapnvier 
did ypaupdtwy Tods obpous. 

t Several, perhaps all, of these cities had an earlier existence and name, but the 
refoundation under a new name was generally on a new site, chosen for commercial 
convenience. 

§ Trajanopolis is the only exception: Ankyra was called also Sebaste, but the name 
never acquired popular currency. Trajanopolis is balanced by Hadrianopolis on the 
southern road. 
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centres,* and they could not have become so unless they were on an 
important track of communication ; moreover, they were greater in the 
earlier period, as is shown by their place in legend, while in the Roman 
period they are either ordinary provincial cities like Pessinus, or mere 
villages like Gordion. 

Greek historical legend always localises the old Phrygian kings, not 
in southern Phrygia on the later route, but in the broad Sangarios 
valley traversed by this older route. 

The following are the points where I think that traces of this old 
road exist. Between Ephesos and Sardis it crossed the pass of Kara 
Bel, in which are the two monuments of Syro-Cappadocian art, one of 
which has long been known as the “ Sesostris.” Near Sardis it probably 
joined another road of this earlier period, coming from Phokaia and 
Kyme by the north side of Mount Sipylos, past the famous ‘ Niobe,” 
another monument of Syro-Cappadocian art, really a cult-statue of the 
Great Goddess Meter Kybele.t From Sardis its first stage cannot be 
doubtful; it went nearly due east, not far from the course of the 
Meander, passing through Satala,t the seat of a cultus of a goddess 
Artemis-Anaitis-Leto, which appears to have been the chief religion of 
the Katakekawmene. I think that there is a large tumulus about the 
place where it probably issued from the mountains on to the plain 
of Ushak (Temenothyrai and Grimenothyrai).$ It must have passed 
through Keramon Agora (Islam Keui), for there is no other possible 
road. <A little south-west of Islam Keui, close to the natural line 
of the road, is a large tumulus. It must then have ascended the 
Hamam Su, and climbed the slope of the ridge in which that river 
rises, On the highest point of this ridge, close to the line of the 
road, is another large tumulus. At this point alternative routes are 
open: the road might either turn to the south-east through Prymnessos 
and Amorion to Pessinus, or keep on towards the north-east. The road 
probably followed the latter route, traversed hilly country and issued 
on to the plain of Altyntash at Besh Karish Eyuk, “ Five Span Mound,” 
a village which derives its name from the large tumulus beside it. It 


* Gordium haud magnum quidem oppidum, sed plus quam mediterraneum celebre et 
frequens emporium.—Liv. 38, 18. Meoolvous eumdpioy tay Ta’ty wéyoror* of  fepets rd 
TaAGLOY wey SuvdoTa TivEs Hoav.—Strab., p. 567. 

+ Herodotus's statement — dv0 rdémor év mérpyor eyKexodaupévor TovTOV Tod advBpds 
(i.e. Sesostris) ti Te ek rijs’Epeoins és Sdxaay Epxovtat, Kal tH ek Sapdlwy és Sudtpvny, 
—which is, strictly understood, utterly incorrect, is perhaps a confused account founded 
in a report or description of these two monuments, one on the road Phocaea to Sardis, 
the other on the road Ephesos to Sardis. (See Chapter IV., p. 60.) 

t The name Satala also occursin Armenia ; it retains its name as Sandal near Koula. 
—Cf. ‘Journ. Hell. Stud’ 1887, p. 519. From Satala there are two alternatives, 
through Kadoi and Bel Ova, or through Trajanopolis and Keramon Agora; they meet 
at Five Span Mound (Besh Karish Eyuk). 

§ I speak from recollection of my first journey in May 1881. It is not mentioned in 
my notes. 
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crosses the plain nearly due east, and enters the hills again beside Bey 
Keui. In the pass by which it enters the hills is a large tumulus, out 
of which I have dug a block of stone, of a trachytic species, on which is 
an inscription in Syro-Cappadocian hieroglyphics. It then crossed the 
hills to Bakshish, Yapuldak, and the city over the Tomb of Midas, 
where there is at least one monument of Syro-Cappadocian art. It then 
went nearly due east to Orkistos, crossed the Sangarios to Pessinus, 
traversed the hills to Gordion,* and then, passing the Sangarios a 
second time, ascended the Hamam Su to its source beside the Syro- - 
Cappadocian monuments of Giaour Kalesi. Up to this point the possible 
routes are so few, that when we assume that Pessinus and the Midas 
city were on the road, its course is nearly certain. Natural conditions 
leave no choice. But east of Giaour Kalessi it is very difficult to 
determine the exact path, partly because the country is so little 
known, partly because there are more alternatives open. It probably 
passed actually through Ankyra, which appears to have been an im- 
portant city before the Gauls entered the country. 

Such a road as this implies a considerable amount of regular inter- 
course and a fairly settled and peaceful state of the country, and 
may be considered to prove that there was, long before the Persian 
conquest, a well-developed civilisation along the north side of the plateau 
of Asia Minor, that there was regular and frequent communication from 
Sardis to the countries beyond the Halys, and that peaceful and settled 
government maintained and encouraged this communication by a well- 
constructed road with at least one bridge. It is a striking fact that 
sufficient civilisation and engineering skill to build a bridge over a deep 
and rapid river like the Halys already prevailed in the highlands of 
Asia Minor before the middle of the sixth century B.c. It may very 
safely be affirmed that after the Persian conquest the skill to make such 
a bridge did not exist until we come down to the time of the Romans. 
We may gather from the language of Herodotus that this bridge 
was famous as a wonder among the Greeks of Sinope, none of whom 
had ever seen it, but who knew it by report. All the other great 
rivers on the Royal Road are crossed by boats; the Halys alone has a 
bridge. 

Whether there was a regularly consolidated empire in Asia with a 
capital at Pteria, or whether this state of peace and commercial inter- 
course was due to a homogeneous civilisation and religion over the 
country, must remain doubtful. But the evidence seems clear that such 
a homogeneous religion and social organisation did exist over the whole 
country, characterised by the worship of a Mother-Goddess, Kybele or 
Leto. In this connection I shall refer to one point which has some 
geographical bearing. The sacredness of the pig as a purificatory sacri- 

* On the site of Gordion at the village Yiirme, see p. 225. Germa is usually 
placed, in defiance of epigraphic evidence, at Yiirme ; but Humann, who has seen the 
place, agrees with me in doubting the identification (see p. 16). 
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fice is a remarkable feature in the religion of Greece. It is not a feature 
which is original to the Hellenic tribes, as is proved by various 
arguments—(1) The pig as a purificatory sacrifice is not found in those 
religions which seem 1o be most purely Hellenic, whereas it is found in 
those which on other grounds are generally believed to be borrowed. 
(2) The ritual of purification for murder, which involved the sacrifice 
of a pig, was identical in Greece and in Lydia, as Herodotus mentions *: 
Lydia certainly did not learn religion from Greece, but Greece probably 
did from Lydia (Pausan. VI., 22, 1). 

East of the Halys we find that the Semitic horror of the pig prevails ; 
this is not the case west of the Halys. At Komana Pontica the presence 
of a pig, even in the city, much more in the sacred precinct, was for- 
bidden.t But in Lycia we see a pig under the seat of the deified dead 
on the Harpy Tomb. In Lydia the pig was a purificatory sacrifice. 
I bought a small image of a pig in Egyptian porcelain, which I believe 
to have been found in a tumulus at the Bin Tepe near Sardis; and the 
late Mr. James Whittall, of Smyrna, possessed a small archaic terra-cotta 
pig, which he believed to have been found there also. In Phrygia the 
custom of sacrificing the pig is proved to have existed by the curious 
story which Strabo (p. 576) tells of Cleon, the Phrygian robber-chief, 
who was raised by Augustus to the high-priesthood of Komana Pontica, 
and who shocked the priests there by sacrificing pigs: it is clear that 
he was simply carrying out his national habit of sacrifice. The Semitic 
horror of this animal which prevailed east of the Halys was probably 
due to the conquest of that part of Asia Minor by the Assyrians, who 
never actually penetrated west of the Halys. The detestation of the pig 
is natural to the hotter countries of the south, where its flesh is an 
unhealthy and hardly eatable food. A northern nation does not natu- 
rally share this horror. 

The boundary between the pig-eaters and the pig-haters was not 
exactly at the Halys. In Pessinus, according to Pausanias, VII., 17, 10, 
the rule of abstinence from the flesh of the pig existed, and this 
abstinence may be taken to imply general horror of the animal, and 
the belief that it caused impurity to every thing and person that 
touched it. But the influence of the eastern religion on the west may 
have spread the Semitic idea be) ond the actual bounds of Semitic rule; 
and history shows a continuous process of religious influence from 
east to west. 

Whatever be its origin, the difference between western Asia Minor 
and Greece on the one hand, and eastern Asia Minor, beginning from 
Pessinus on the other hand, is most striking. In the west the pig is 
used in the holiest ceremonies ; its image accompanies the dead to their 
graves to purify them, and the living wash with their own hands (in 
Greece at least) the pig which is to be their sacrifice. In the east the 


* : y \ < x a 
Herod. I. 35.—@er. 5€ maparaAnoin F KaOapots Totot Avdotcr Kal Totot “RAAnGL. 


+ Strab., p. 575. 
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very presence of a pig in the holy city is a profanation and an impurity. 
My theory of explanation is that the religion which prevailed through- 
out Asia Minor in early time was the religion of a northern race which 
had no horror of the pig, and that Semitic influence subsequently 
introduced that horror into the eastern parts of the country. 

I have unhesitatingly assumed the truth of the identification of 
Boghaz Keui with Pteria; but this is not universally accepted,* and it 
may therefore be advisable to discuss the evidence. In the first place 
the ruins at Boghaz Keui are those of the greatest city of Asia Minor in 
early times, and are on such a scale as to leave no doubt in the mind of 
any trained observer that they must belong to the metropolis of a great 
empire. In the next place the description of the roads which has just 
been given, proves that the capital of a great empire in early time must 
have been situated somewhere in the country where Boghaz Keui is 
situated. In the third place, when we are informed that Croesus 
declared war against the Medes and marched on Pteria, the natural 
inference is that Pteria was the Anatolian metropolis of the Median 
empire: this of course is an assumption, but no one who makes that 
assumption and has seen Boghaz Keui can doubt the identification. 
The ouly other hypothesis that is open, is that Pteria was not the 
metropolis, but merely a fortress of the Median empire. In that case 
Pteria loses all interest for us, and we must be content to be ignorant 
of the name of the metropolis. But, in the fourth place, Pteria was 
probably situated on a road that led from Sinope direct south across 
the peninsula to the Cilician coast, and Boghaz Keui is situated on 
that road. If the former assertion can be proved, then the identity of 
Pteria and Boghaz Keui may be regarded as proved, so far as proof can 
be expected in ancient topography without actual epigraphic evidence 
discovered on the spot. The proof of this statement, that Pteria was 
situated on a road from Sinope to Cilicia, lies in Herodotus, I. 76. 
Herodotus considers that the north coast is a line extending east and 
west, and that Pteria was situated on a line at right angles to this,f 
extending from Sinope southwards. This line was, as I believe, the 
road from Sinope by Boghaz Keui and Tyana to the Cilician Gates. It 
is obvious that Herodotus had no knowledge of the interior of the 
country except what he gathered from the report of traders at Sinope, 
who told him about the road to the south, about Pteria, and about the 
Halys bridge (I. 75). . 

We naturally ask about the date of this ancient empire. I think it 
is possible to indicate approximately the time of its downfall in western 

* AJl travellers who have seen the place, I think, accept the identification; 
but I have added this paragraph on account of the scepticism of a foreign friend, 


whose opinion is of value in all matters connected with Asia Minor. I am now glad to 
see that the identification of Pteria is also accepted by Humann-Puchstein, “ Reisen in 


Kleinasien.” 
f / 
+ A Mrepiy, kara Swdrgy. . . mddoTa KN Kemer. 
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Asia Minor. In the wide plains of the Sangarios it gave place to 
another race, the Phrygians, whose half-mythical, half-historical kings 
are familiar in history. Our Greek authorities unanimously assert that 
the Phrygians are a European race, some of whom found their way across 
the Hellespont into Asia, while others continued to exist under the name 
Briges in Macedonia. I have found myself gradually forced by archeo- 
logical evidence to the same conclusion. I believe that the Phrygians 
penetrated across the Troad; that the Troy whose power and whose 
downfall supply a slight historical basis for the Iliad was probably their 
earliest foundation in Asia; that they were originally a people of the 
coast, and that they were forced up into the interior by later migrations 
of barbarous Thracian tribes into Asia Minor. The Greek chronologists 
mention that in early times the Phrygian ships ruled the Aegean Sea 
(911-900), and the time when they were forced up into the Sangarios 
valley may be approximately fixed in the earlier half of the ninth century 
before Christ. The statement in Iliad, III. 185, that Priam of Troy had 
assisted the Phrygians in their wars against the Amazons on the banks 
of the Sangarios, probably contains a reminiscence of the actual wars 
between the people of Pteria and the Phrygians. 

About 900 B.c., therefore, the ancient empire, whose capital was 
Pteria, began to decay. On the west it gave place to the Phrygians; on 
the east and south-east the peoples of Syria and Assyria pressed on it. 
Pteria, however, long continued to be the great city of Cappadocia and 
the seat of foreign governors : changes and the growth of new cities are 
slow in an Oriental empire, but at last Pteria did give place to cities on 
the direct routes of later times. 

The hypothesis which identifies the people of Pteria with the 
Hittites of north Syria has found numerous adherents; but it appears 
to me to require considerable modification before it can be accepted. 
That hypothesis, in the form in which it is usually put, necessitates a 
capital far to the south in Syria, and leaves the old road and the situation 
of Pteria quite unintelligible. Pteria must at one time have been the 
capital of an empire, for it lies so far out of the direct lines of communi- 
cation with the capitals of Assyrian or Persian power that its origin 
under these later empires is impossible. But the close relationship, I 
might almost say the identity, of art and hieroglyphic writing which 
prevails between the early monuments of Asia Minor and the Hittite 
monuments of northern Syria seems to me a fact which must be the 
starting-point of all hypotheses. Thisclose relationship has to be explained 
in some way or other, but the analogy of Seljuk* Turkish art, which is 


* The Scljuk monuments, almost unknown to Europeans, are the most beautiful 
ruins in Asia Minor, They abound in the cities from Konia eastward. Strictly, as 
Sir C. Wilson writes, the style of art in the Seljuk remains is Persian; the Seljuks of 
Roum or Asia Minor shared in the art of the Seljuk Grand Sultan’s court, where Arabic 
was the language. 
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purely Arabic in style and language, shows that identity of art does not 
necessarily prove identity of race. The Hittite monuments in Syria are 
clearly more developed in style and later in date than those of Asia 
Minor, with the exception of the rock-sculpture at Ibriz, which is later 
in character. 

An important road probably existed, connecting Pteria with Assyria 
by the Anti-Taurus region, traversing Taurus by the important pass 
between Al-Bostan and Marash (or in ancient times between Arabissos 
and Germaniceia). It probably passed through Komana and Mazaka, 
Professor Kiepert* long ago observed the difficulty of understanding why 
the “ Royal Road” should cross the Halys instead of taking the shorter 
southern route. His explanation, that the “ Royal Road” went north in 
order to join the trade-route from the Euphrates to Sinope, is, however, 
not sufficient. He gives no explanation of the equally difficult fact 
that Sinope was the old harbour for the Asiatic trade. But he has 
seen that the explanation of the Persian road lies in the existence of 
an older line of road, and I have merely carried this principle a little 


further. 
III. Brcinnine or THE TRADE-ROUTE. 


When Asia Minor was only a province of an empire whose governing 
centre was in Mesopotamia or Persia, the natural road from the Mgean 
coast to the capital was the southern route, and this road gradually came 
into use during the Persian period. The earliest direct proof of the 
existence of this trade-route is the quotation given by Strabo (p. 623) 
from Artemidorus (about B.c. 100). But the foundation of such cities 
as Laodiceia (twice), Apameia, and Antiocheia, shows that the route 
was important as early as the third century before Christ. These cities 
were founded as centres of Greek influence, and their situations were 
selected on the most important line of communication. It is an interest- 
ing and suggestive detail that the gate of Laodiceia ad Lycum, through 
which this road issued, was called the ‘‘ Syrian Gate.” The custom of 
naming city-gates according to the chief object of the road which issued 
through them is well known.t The importance of the route as early as 
301 B.c. is proved by the campaign which ended in the battle of Ipsos. 
Seleucus coming from Cappadocia, and Lysimachus coming from 
Heracleia, succeeded in effecting a junction, and the decisive battle 
was fought at Ipsos. Now Ipsos, the later Julia, is a city on the 
direct line of the road, while Synnada is only a little way to the north 
of the road, and indeed it was a frequent custom to take Synnada on 
the line of road by a slight détour. The events show the critical 
importance of this part of the road, and therefore imply the existence 
of the whole road. It is probable that the design of Antigonus was to 


* * Berl. Monatsber.’ 1857, p. 126 f. 
+ Magnesian Gate at Ephesos, Ephesian Gate at Smyrna, &e. 
D 2 
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prevent the junction of his enemies’ forces by intercepting Seleucus 
during his march from the east; but the allied kings eluded him 
either by concentrating along the northern route in the north of 
Phrygia, and then advancing towards Synnada to give him battle, or 
by concentrating along the southern route about Ipsos before Antigonus 
expected them. 

Even during the fifth century we can trace the southern route. 
When Alcibiades was on his way, in 404 B.c., to the court of Artaxerxes, 
he was assassinated at Melissa, a village on the road between Synnada 
and Metropolis, where Hadrian afterwards erected a statue to his 
memory (Athen, p. 574).* He was therefore travelling along the 
southern route towards the Persian court, and the incident proves that 
the southern route was already in use for communication with the east. 
as early as the latter part of the fifth century. It may be traced more 
doubtfully at an even earlier period. In the spring of B.c. 480, Xerxes, 
after his army had mustered in Cappadocia at Kritala, crossed the Halys, 
according to Herodotus, VII. 26, and therefore took the northern route, 
but instead of attempting the difficult passage of the mountains by Satala, 
he crossed Phrygia from north to south, and came along the easy 
southern route by Celeenz and Colosse. Such a circuitous march seems 
so improbable as to suggest that Herodotus mentions the Halys in this 
case only because he knew that the Halys separated Cappadocia from 
Phrygia,t and therefore concluded that Xerxes must have crossed it on 
his march from Cappadocia across Phrygia. The question may be asked 
whether such an error is in accordance with Herodotus’s knowledge of 
the geography of Asia Minor. 


* Melissa was probably situated at Baljik Hisar, two hours south of Synnada, where 
there are ancient remains with what the natives called a kale on the summit of a little 
hill, round which the road winds upward. Bal in Turkish means honey, and jik is the 
diminutive termination, hence there may be a connection between the ancient name 
Melissa and the modern name. I know no other point on the road where Melissa could 
possibly be placed, and have little hesitation in placing it here, although the following 
epigram on a stele built into a foundation by the roadside near the village might 
at first sight seem inconsistent :— 

’Apxiepeds "Aalns Anuhtpios obTos exetvos, 
dv mavtw(v) pwval pact moAvoTréepavoy, 
Ovvvapida: Séarnoay év eixdvi Sd-yuatt Kow@ 
Bovans Kal djwov KAewdy wyadua TaTpNS. 
The Thynnaridai are the people of Synnada, as descendants of Thynnaros, a local hero 
mentioned on coins of the city, as Drexler has observed in ‘ Numism. Zft.’ 1889, p. 177. 
But Melissa must certainly have been a village of the territory of some city, probably of 
Synnada, for it was not a self-governing city; and its inhabitants would therefore be 
Synnadeis or Thynnaridai. Drexler describes the coin in question as follows: obv., 
bearded head to right, OYNNAPOC; rev., Isis standing to left, in r. sistrum, in 1. 
situla. Perhaps Thynnaros was a hero of native Phrygian legend, while Akamas, who 
appears on coins and who is mentioned by Stephanus as founder of the city, was a 
hero of the Dorian and Ionian colonists, who were settled in the city when the Greek 
foundation was made. See p. 14. 
+ Compare I. 72. 
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With one exception, all references which he makes to the geography 
of the plateau are vague notices which he has gained either from the 
traders of Sinope or from those of Miletos. From the former he learned 
that the breadth of Asia Minor in the narrowest place, i.e. from Tarsos 
through the Cilician Gates direct north, was five days’ journey for an 
active man (I. 72), and that Pteria was over against Sinope, ie. it lay 
on a road which led direct south from Sinope. He also heard from them 
the description of the great bridge over the Halys, and of the pre- 
cautions and guards upon it. 

From the latter he heard of the road up the Meander valley to 
Colosse and Celene, and of the natural wonders of both places. The 
existence of communication and trade between Miletos and Phrygia is 
attested as early as the sixth century by Hipponax, who mentions the 
bad Greek spoken by the Phrygian traders at Miletos;* and the only 
possible road from Miletos to Phrygia goes up the Meander to Celene- 
Apameia. 

The only passage in which Herodotus gives any thoroughly trust- 
worthy information about the roads of Central Anatolia is the descrip- 
tion of the “Royal Road,” which has generally been recognised as 
founded on an official document. He certainly believed that the Halys 
separated Phrygia and Cappadocia (I. 72), and it is therefore not out 
of keeping with his method or with the amount of knowledge which he 
shows of the interior that he should have made the error which has been 
suggested above. 

If we could assume that Herodotus had no express evidence that 
the march of Xerxes crossed the Halys, and that the statement is merely 
due to the vague geographical ideas of his time, we should have in the 
march of Xerxes from Cappadocia vid Celene, a distinct proof that 
the advantages of the southern route had become known as early as 
481 8.c. Such evidence, which explains away a direct statement, is not 
of course in itself trustworthy, and it will be proved in a subsequent 
paragraph that Herodotus is right. But we are not dependent on this 
passage alone for evidence. An early monument of the Cappadocian 
art and hieroglyphics exist on the direct line of the road from Celenz 
to the Cilician Gates, viz. at Tyriaion, which seems at one time to have 
been a great city, though it was in later years overshadowed by 
Laodiceia Combusta and Philomelion. This monument, taken in con- 
junction with the traces of a city, now almost wholly buried, is a proof 
that a certain amount of intercourse existed along the line of this road 
at an early time. 

The view then, which is most probable, is that the southern route 


* Ka) robs coAolkous, iv AdBwo., Tepvaciy 
bpvryas wey és MiAnroy &dAgiredoovtas.— Hipponax,’ frag. 36 (30). 
The story of Tottes and Onues, the Phrygians who introduced their ‘ep& to Assessos, also 
vouches for this intercourse. 
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from the Cilician Gates direct to the west through Lykaonia and 
southern Phrygia was gradually developed at a later period than the 
northern route from Pteria to Sardis. In the case of the northern route, 
a doubt has been expressed above* whether it was formed to connect 
two chief centres of a single great empire, or grew up owing to 
commercial intercourse, accompanying the spread of a homogeneous 
civilisation and religion from the monarchy in the north-east, of which 
Pteria was the capital. But in the case of the southern route no such 
doubt can exist; it was certainly formed by the gradual penetration of 
commerce and intercourse, pushing on the one hand west from the 
Cilician Gates, on the other hand east from the Meander and the Lycus 
valley. In the first place it was in process of formation at a period so 
recent that there can be no question of the existence of an empire 
in Asia Minor. In the second place its character and the obvious 
preference of ease to straightness in several sections, mark it as a 
caravan route. It is only in highly developed commerce that rapidity 
of transmission becomes really important; the caravans and the mule- 
teers of more primitive trade jog along the traditional route that is 
most advantageous to their animals, without any wish to gain a few 
hours by any bold path. Moreover, we can perhaps trace certain 
tentative routes from the side, both of the east and of the west, which 
proved unsuitable and were disused in favour of the route that is 
described by Strabo, p. 623. These tentatives will be described in the 
following paragraphs: but first the contrast in all these respects 
between the northern and the southern routes suggests itself. The 
existence of the northern route has been traced back to a period earlier 
than the Assyrian domination in Cappadocia, and probably earlier than 
900 s.c. So far as we can trace its character it prefers the direct path 
to the easy one, and aims at rapidity of communication ; it has not the 
character of a trade and caravan route, but of a military and administra- 
tive road. So far therefore as the evidence from this side goes, it tells 
in favour of the hypothesis already suggested by Orientalists, that there 
was at one period an empire embracing some considerable part of Asia 
Minor, and that this empire was already in process of decay before 
900 B.c. But whereas some Orientalists place the governing centre of 
that empire in Northern Syria, the evidence that has been stated above 
necessitates its position at Pteria, and makes the Syrian parts of the 
empire mere dependencies, which apparently acquired independence and 
strength at a later period, when Pteria lost its imperial character. 
Hence the monuments of Northern Syria belong to a later period than 
those of Pteria, and hence they show a certain difference of type, which 
IT have described as Assyrian, in contrast to the Egyptian character of 
Pterian art. This difference of character has misled Prof. G. Hirsch- 


* See p. 31. 
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feld* to deny all connection between the two groups of monuments. 
The differences which he has pointed out certainly exist, and have been 
acknowledged more or less distinctly by almost all observers; but his 
denial of all community of character is as great an error on the one side 
as the denial of any difference of character and period would be on the 
other. There is every probability that Cilicia shared in this later 
development of Syro-Cappadocian art, and that from Cilicia that art, 
with the accompanying civilisation and religion, spread through the 
Cilician Gates towards the west. As they spread westwards, the path 
of commerce was opened up, and thus the great trade route between the 
Aegean coast and the east gradually came into use. Whether all the 
monuments that mark the early stages of the trade route are to be 
attributed to this later period, or whether any belong to the older 
Pterian imperial period, is uncertain. Tyana or Dana +t must probably 
have been important in both periods, but especially so in the later 
period: the same may have been the case with other places. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Tyana and of Tyriaion belong to the later 
period, as does also the rock monument of Ibriz beside Kybistra- 
Herakleia. But the clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions, which 
probably come from Tyana,t though I bought them at Caesareia- 
Mazaka (Kaisari), are considered by Orientalists to be comparatively 
early; and the monument of Fassiller (Dalisandos) appears to me to 
show more analogy with Pterian art than with that of a later period,§$ 
though such an inference from a single monument of a peculiar and 
unusual type is naturally very uncertain. 

As communication pushed westwards from the Cilician Gates, it 
first attempted the path along the northern skirts of Mount Taurus, by 
Kybistra-Herakleia, Dalisandos, and perhaps Parlais.|| There the 
Pisidian mountains barred its further progress to the west. It turned 
northwards up the east shore of Lake Karalis, and also began to seek a 
direct path on a more northerly line through Iconium and Vasada. This 
stage is marked by the monument of Iflatun Bunar (Plato’s Spring {]). 


* I state frankly and bluntly my own opinion. The gradual progress of discovery 
will show which view is right. In the meantime the method which is most likely to 
assist progress is that each person should state clearly his own opinion, and carry it out 
to its logical conclusions, acknowledging that, as yet, certainty is not attainable, owing 
to the scantiness of evidence. t See p. 449. 

+ See pp. 449 and 346-8. In 1890 we could find no evidence that these tablets have 
been found at Tyana: perhaps they originate from Komana or even Mazaka itself. 

§ See my paper on “Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in Asia Minor,” in ‘ Athen. 
Mittheil.,’ 1889. 

|| See p. 390, ff. The remarkable types on coins of Parlais suggest that remains of a 
pre-Roman religious centre ought to be discovered there. 

{ The curious name dates from the Seljuk period, and is a proof of the interest in 
Greek philosophy (through Arabic translations probably) that characterised the Seljuk 
court at Konia. Another Iflatun Bunar exists on the palace hill at Konia. Popular 
pronnneiation uses also the forms Elfatun and Elflatun Bunar. 
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Finally the long inscription at Kélitolu, near Tyriaion,* marks the 
line which was ultimately adopted through Laodiceia Combusta and 
Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

On the west similar tentative routes may be traced, as the line of 
rade between Miletos and Celaenae, which was in existence in the time 
of Hipponax, six centuries before Christ, pushed towards the inner 
country. At first a connection with the “ Royal Road” was probably 
established through Hieropolis (near Sandykli) and the northern 
Metropolis of Phrygia (at Ayaz Inn). This connection has left no 
monument; but is rendered probable by the tumuli on the route and 
by the existence of an old religious centre at Hieropolis: round this 
centre are gathered reminiscences of the old Phrygian heroes and 
religion, Mygdon,t Otreus (the Phrygian form of Atreus), and 
Aeneas. 

A better connection was established through the southern Metropolis, 
Synnada, and Dokimion as early as the fourth century; this is to be 
inferred from the foundation of a Macedonian colony at Dokimion, bear- 
ing the name of Dokimos, who in B.c. 302 surrendered Synnada to 
Lysimachus, and from the foundation of Synnada itself. Such colonies 
were always founded as military stations and centres of Greek 
civilisation and government on important roads. Now the only roads 
that can come into account as determining the situation of Dokimion 
are the route from Celaenae to Dorylaion and Bithynia, and that from 
Celaenae towards Galatia or rather north-eastern Phrygia, i.e. the 
connection with the “Royal Road.” But, of these two routes, the 
former would naturally take the far shorter and easier path by 
the northern Metropolis and Hieropolis, which was already in existence ; 
and moreover it is highly improbable that the Bithynian connection was 
important at that time; whereas the connection with Pessinus and 
Ankyra was certainly important. The foundation of a Greek colony 
at Dokimion, compared with the foundation of Synnada,$ probably 
about the same time, marks the importance of the route Apameia- 
Synnada-Dokimion-Pessinus in the period 350-300, and may therefore 
be taken as a proof both that the connection between east and west was 


* “ Syro-Cappadocian Monuments” in ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1889. 

+ Pausanias, X. 27,1. On the whole subject see my “ Trois Villes Phrygiennes,” 
in ‘ Bull. Corr, Hell.’ 1882; and below, p. 139. 

$ I sce no reason, with Imhoof-Blumer, ‘Monn. Gr.,’ p. 412 (see also Head, ‘ Hist. 
Num,’ 567, 569), to doubt that Aeneas is meant on the coins of the two cities, Otrous 
and Stektorion, three miles distant from each other, which are described by Mionnet and 
himself. I hope that the analogies quoted in my “Trois Villes Phryg.” and the 
explanation of the name Brouzos for Broughios = épovyios (see CB, § xviii.) establish 
this. The legends have taken a Greek form, as was always the case in Lydia and 
Phrygia, as Greek literature became known, but the names of the heroes are rooted in 
the district. 

§ Smaller native settlements of older date on or near the site are of course not 
excluded by the term “foundation.” 
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secking the best route by way of Celaenae-Apameia, and that it had 
not so early as 300 3.c. settled down to the one route that was finally 
adopted. When, however, Synnada was founded, no long time could 
elapse before the route by Lysias, Philomelion, and Tyriaion established 
itself in preference to any other. 

The answer to the doubt expressed on the preceding page about the 
description that is given by Herodotus of the route of Xerxes is now 
obvious. Herodotus is quite right ; and the very difficulty of reconciling 
his account with the character of the country and the routes known in 
subsequent centuries, adds additional evidence to corroborate the his- 
tory of the roads as here stated. According to the account of Herodo- 
tus, VII. 26, Xerxes, after mustering his army in Cappadocia at Kritala, 
which may probably be placed in the plain of Tyana (pp. 346-8), crossed 
the Halys and traversed Phrygia, i.e., marched along the “ Royal Road.” 
He reached Celaenae, and must therefore have taken one or other of the 
routes just described, passing either by Synnada or by Hieropolis. 
Circuitous as the march seems, the record is clear, and when other 
considerations have led us to the view that such a road was at the time 
in use, it seems imperatively necessary to accept the authority of’ 
Herodotus. Nearly eighty years later Alcibiades, when proceeding to 
the Persian court, also took the route through Melissa and Synnada. 

I must here refer for a moment to a great expedition which is con- 
nected with this road—the Anabasis of Cyrus and Xenophon in 401 B.c. 
Cyrus started from Sardis, passed by the spot where Laodiceia was 
afterwards founded, and advanced to Apameia-Celene. Here he 
turned off the road and made a wide détour to the north. This strange 
détour has always been a puzzle. Perhaps the explanation is that if he 
advanced straight to the east, he feared lest the object of his march 
might become evident to the Greeks, and he was as yet very doubtful 
whether he could trust them. He therefore turned right away back 
towards the north-west, and after a long circuit, ventured to lead the 
army eastwards; when his object became apparent, he found great 
difficulty in inducing the Greek mercenaries to accompany him.* 

Hamilton first determined with general accuracy the line of Cyrus’ 
march ; his only serious error is in the position of Keramon Agora. 
From Celene Cyrus marched down the Meander to Peltz (see 
p- 136); he then turned straight north to Keramon Agora, beside 
the modern Islam Keui. This is an exceedingly important point on the 
modern road system, lying at the entrance of the valley which divides 
two lofty and impassable ranges of mountains. Roads to the north, 
north-east, and east all pass through the same valley, that of the little 
river Hamam Su. Keramon Agora, the Potters’ Market, is never 
mentioned except in this one passage of Xenophon; it did not rank as 


* Xenophon mentions that they only began to suspect the object of the march after 
they reached Tarsos. 
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an independent city, it was only a great market, lying in the open plain 
and incapable of defence, a commercial not a military centre, included in 
the territory of the great neighbouring fortress Akmonia, which is only 
a few miles distant. From this point the march of Cyrus coincided for 
a short distance up the Hamam Su with the route which has been 
described above as the “ Royal Road,” but soon he diverged along the 
great open valley of Phrygia Paroreios to Tyriaion. In this part 
Hamilton has correctly described his march, except that Thymbrion 
appears to be the older name of Hadrianopolis on the Karmeios, the 
river which flows by Doghan Hisar and Arkut Khan. See CB, LI. 

Between Tyriaion and the Gates Cyrus marched through Iconium 
and Dana. His march diverged near the site of Laodiceia Combusta 
from the later trade-route, and took a more southerly path. From 
Iconium he went to Dana or Tyana, the important city at the northern 
entrance to the chief pass through the Cilician Gates, on the line of the 
“ Royal Road.” 

The line of this march certainly gives no reason to think that the 
trade-route was yet established. But it is not safe to draw any infer- 
_ ence from it, except that, on the supposition that the regular road to 
the Persian capital still went either by Synnada and Pteria or else by 
Satala and Pteria, Cyrus’s route was excellently calculated to prevent 
the army from suspecting his design till they reached the Cilician 
Gates; whereas if the trade-route were in regular and common use, it 
would be more difficult to understand how the army was solong kept 
in ignorance of his design. The route agrees perfectly with the view 
stated above, but could hardly be used as an argument for it. 

The objection may here be urged that the “Royal Route” from 
Sardis to Susa, so far as the evidence now stated goes, must have passed 
through Apameia, Melissa, and Synnada, not through Satala and 
Keramon Agora, as I have described it. My reply is that, in the first 
place, the inference with regard to the primitive importance of Pteria as 
the metropolis of an empire remains untouched, for it becomes still more 
difficult than before to understand how a road from Celaenae-Apameia 
to the Cilician Gates should cross the Halys: the only reason for such 
an extraordinary détour would lie in the previous existence of a regular 
road to the metropolis Pteria. The objection therefore only strengthens 
my main purpose. In the second place the only reason for the road 
from Ephesos to Susa passing through Sardis * would be to take the 
way through Satala. Thirdly the distances given by Herodotus are :— 

Sardis to the Halys, 944 parasangs, 

Halys to Cilician Gates, 104 parasangs. 
These distances are utterly irreconcilable with a route through Celaenae 
to the Halys, which would be much longer than that from the Halys to 


* Herodotus, V. 56, expressly says that the Road began from Ephesos and passed 
through Sardis; but the way from Ephesos to Celaenae is by the Maeander valley. 
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the Gates; but the shortest route from Sardis to the Halys through 
Satala, isa little shorter than that from the Halys through Pteria to 
the Gates,* and reckoning the parasang at 24 miles, the measurements 
are approximately correct. Finally the reasons already advanced seem 
sufficient to prove the existence of communication and higher civilisation 
along the north side of the plateau, i.e., along the line we have assigned 
to the “ Royal Road.” 

The history therefore of the roads of Asia Minor before the Roman 
period is the slow and gradual substitution of a natural and easy 
system for a difficult system, which was established originally to 
suit the convenience of administration during a special condition of 
the country. 

The great trade-route was in regular and exclusive use at least as 
early as the first century before Christ (Strabo, pp. 540 and 663). The 
earliest indication of its rising importance is the battle of Ipsos in 301; 
but the foundation of Dokimion and Synnada show that about that time 
the older route was still in more common use. It must be remembered 
that Synnada, though near the trade-route, was not actually situated on 
it, but was on a northern road which diverges from the trade-route at 
Metropolis or at Dinia-Chelidonia. It was sufficiently near the trade- 
route to retain its importance after that route became the great artery of 
communication across the country. See pp. 139, 142, 171. 
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Jn the preceding chapter it has been shown that this road came into 
use between 300 and 100 8.c. We have now to trace its development, 
so far as the scanty indications permit. 

Under the Persian empire the main purpose of the “ Royal Road” 
was administrative: that road was maintained with a postal service and 
regular stations and khans, for the service of the Great King. During 
the two centuries that followed the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
the set of intercourse varied at different periods according to the seat 
of the dominant power for the time being. No dynasty gained complete 
mastery of the entire peninsula, and the transference of power from one 
centre to another took place so frequently that no uniform and single 
system of communication had time to grow up. While the Seleucid 
kings exercised dominant authority over great part of Asia Minor, the 
direct southern route from the Cilician Gates to the Aegean coast must 
have been much used. It is marked by such foundations as Laodiceia, 
Apameia, Antiocheia, Nysa, Seleuceia, whose names show the intention 
that they should be seats of Seleucid power. These foundations belong 


* I should hardly expect the difference to be so great as stated by Herodotus, the 
distances seem nearly equal. Probably the road passed by Mazaka, where it joined 
the route from Pteria to Kommagene. 
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chiefly to the line of the great Hastern highway,* and to the country 
south of it towards Taurus, implying a supplementary route leading 
eastwards through Seleuceia of Pisidia and Antioch of Pisidia. The 
Macedonian colonies of Asia Minor may also be assigned as a general 
rule to the Seleucid rule, though some of them, e.g., Dokimion, are 
probably earlier. Of the Greek colonies that belong to the century 
after Alexander, few lie north of the great highway except Synnada 
and Dokimion (both pre-Seleucid), and Peltai and Blaundos which 
imply a supplementary route from Thyatira and Sardis to Apameia.t 
But the names of Tralleis-Seleuceia-Antiocheia, Nysa, Antiocheia on the 
Meander, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Apameia, Laodiceia Combusta, suffi- 
ciently attest the importance of the great highway, which is only 
confirmed by the supplementary routes. 

When Pergamenian power took the place of Seleucid, the roads 
leading to Pergamos were the most important. But on the whole the 
set of intercourse is much on the same lines, though in opposite 
directions, under Seleucid and under Pergamenian rule. Pergamos had 
no direct line of communication with the upper plateau, and the chief 
road from the east to Pergamos comes by way of Apameia, Laodiceia 
on the Lycus, Philadelpheia, and Thyatira. During the wars of the 
Attalid and Seleucid dynasties, this road was of central importance, 
and rival foundations, on or near it, can be traced in opposition to 
each other. As Pergamenian foundations I may mention Apollonia, 
Apollonis, Philadelpheia, Attaleia, Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, and pro- 
bably Lysias and Philomelion ; while after the power of Pergamos was 
established, several Seleucid foundations lost their Seleucid name, which 
perhaps marks a remodelling of their constitution by the Attalid 
kings.t 

The kingdoms of Bithynia and Pontus created a certain divergent 
tendency towards other centres during the Greek period; but this was 
never so important, and we cannot prove that there was any great 
amount of communication along any road leading from the upper 
plateau to a Bithynian or Pontic centre at this time. On the whole 
the kingdom of Bithynia remained isolated from the general develop- 
ment of Asia Minor, and concentrated on its internal improvement by 
such great foundations as Nikomedia, Apameia, and the various cities 
named Prousias. In Pontus, the foundation of Laodiceia on the route 


* Even Seleuceia occurs on the line of this highway, as being the temporary name 
of Tralleis, soon disused in favour of Antiocheia, which also proved only temporary. 

t On the Seleucid Macedonian Colonies, see an admirable paper by Schuchhardt, in 
‘Athen. Mittheil.’ 1888, p. 1. 

} The Pergamenian foundations are often planted over against Seleucid colonies, e.¢., 
Apollonia answers to Nakrasa, Attaleia to Thyatira, Dionysopolis to Blaundos, Eumeneia 
to Peltai, Apollonia of Pisidia to Seleuceia; while Apollonis was perhaps actually 


planted on the site of Doidye, and Tralleis-Seleuceia-Antiocheia resumed its pre- 
Seleucid name. 
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to the harbour of Amisos, belongs to this period. Finally the wars 
between the two kingdoms, and afterwards the wars between the 
Romans, who used Bithynia as their base, and Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, gave temporary importance to the chief route that connects 
Pontus and Bithynia, viz., the road that leads from Nikomedeia and 
Nikaia by Boli (Claudiopolis), Keredi (Krateia), Tash Keupreu 
(Pompeiopolis), the valley of the Amnias, and Vezir Keupreu, to 
Amaseia. This route, however, was forced into temporary consequence 
during an exceptional state of the peninsula, and had no importance 
except where Pontus and Bithynia are concerned. Except in the 
Mithradatic wars, we hear little of it; and it almost eludes our notice, 
except through the important foundations of Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 
Krateia-Flaviopolis, Pompeiopolis, and perhaps Hadrianopolis, until the 
later Byzantine period.* 

That system of routes, lying east and west, which had been growing 
during the previous two or three centuries, was on the whole developed 
without essential alteration during the Roman rule. In the Roman 
period the main object was to connect the provinces with Rome, and 
therefore the set of communication still lay along lines stretching east 
and west. The southern route between Ephesos and Cappadocia still 
continued to be the great eastern highway, though a line corresponding 
to the old ‘“‘ Royal Road,” yet not exactly coinciding with it, rose to 
importance as connecting Galatia and Northern Phrygia with the 
Aegean Sea at Smyrna, and with the seat of Government at HEphesos. 
We are therefore justified in saying that the Greco-Roman road-system 
had on the whole a uniform character during the last three centuries 
before Christ, and the first three centuries after Christ. The Roman 
government completed a system which began to grow up before any 
Roman set foot in Asia Minor. I shall therefore describe the system in 
its completed form, and we may safely say that the Roman roads were 
as a rule already coming into use under the Greek kings. For example, 
the road from Laranda across Taurus down the Kalykadnos was pro- 
bably in use when Seleucia t was founded at the mouth of the river. 
Again, the important decree found near Hriza{ may be taken as a 


* It is quite a mistake, due to following the Peutinger Table, to say, as e.g., Mr. 
Hardy in his excellent edition of ‘Pliny’s Letters to Trajan’ does, that the main road 
from Nikomedeia to Amaseia passed through Gangra; such a road did exist, but never 
had the importance of the other. 

+ Seleuceia was formerly called Olbia (Stephanus s.v.); ie. Olbia was an earlier 
city, situated a few miles north of Seleuceia on the road to Olba. Its remains are 
distinct, and it was evidently depopulated to make the new city. 

t See MM. Holleaux and Paris, in ‘Bull. Cor. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 324; 1889, p. 523. 
The editors, with a perverseness that is almost inconceivable to one who knows the 
country, the distance, and the lofty intervening mountain pass, all of which can be seen 
by a glance at any map, suppose the inscription to have been carried from Laadiceia to 
Dodurga (which they call Durdurkar). MM. Cousin and Diehl on the other hand 
suppose it to have been carried from Kara Byuk Bazar, which they identify, in apparent 
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proof that the road from Laodiceia to Kibyra, Isinda, and the Pamphylian 
coast, was already becoming important before 200 3.c.; and the same 
inference may be drawn from the account of the raid of the Roman 
general Gneius Manlius Vulso as far as Termessos in 189 B.c. 

In the Graeco-Roman road system we are not dependent on a few 
chance references in ancient writers. We have two documents which 
profess to give an account of the roads, the Peutinger Table and the 
Antonine Itinerary, besides several useful works by which to check 
them. But the documents are so incomplete and so full of blunders that 
the student frequently is obliged to give them up in despair, and to 
resign himself to the hope that some fortunate discovery in the country 
may clear up the insoluble difficulties and contradictions of the docu- 
ments.* Systematic exploration will in time show the exact course of 
every Roman road. Actual remains of the roadway indeed are very 
rarely found, and it is probable that the roads of the Anatolian province 
were never constructed with the same elaborate foundations as the great 
roads of Italy. If we may judge from the scarcity of the remains, even 
bridges were very scarce. The only traces of Roman roads in the 
country that I have seen are: (1) numerous milestones, (2) a few 
remains of bridges, (3) a pavement near Gorbeous, which is much 
broader as well as better than the pavement of the early Turkish roads, 
and is therefore probably part of the Roman road Ankyra-Parnassos,t 
(4) rock-cuttings or levels in the hills between Synnada and Apameia. 
The natural features of the country are of course of the greatest import- 
ance, but all published maps are so inadequate and inaccurate that it is 
rarely safe to affirm anything about the course of a road unless it has 
actually been traversed by some competent observer with a view to 
studying the road-system.t 

Asia Minor was, in general, a peaceful country, and the roads were 
on the whole determined mainly by commercial considerations, with the 
view of easy transit to Italy. But there are several exceptions to this 
rule. In Eastern Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia the roads were planned 
with a view to the defence of the frontier. Melitene was the great 
military station; the roads led to Melitene, and the distances engraved 
on the milestones were measured to Melitene. Along the southern edge 


ignorance or defiance of Waddington, Kiepert, and myself, with Eriza (see ‘ Bull. Corr. 
Hell., 1889, p. 339.) The inscription probably belongs to Ishkian Bazar (Eriza: see 
pp. 101, 135, 136). 

* The above sentence was printed before Part II. of this work was written. In the 
following Chapter VI., I have given a statement of the principles which 1 have been 
driven to in using the Peutinger Table, Ptolemy and the other authorities. These 
principles are much more sceptical than those of modern geographers. 

+ The remains are like those described by Von Diest ( Von Pergamon zum Pontus,’ 
p- 57) as discovered by Prince Carolath near Mudurlu, “sorgfaltiges Quaderpflaster in 
einer Breite von 12 Schritt.” 

{ Great progress is made in Kiepert’s maps published since the above was written. 
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also of the plateau another series of roads was constructed for the 
defence of the plains against the unruly mountaineers of Isauria and 
Pisidia. These roads were planned in the time of Augustus, who built 
a series of Roman colonies and fortresses along the skirts of Taurus, and 
connected them all with the central colony, Antioch of Pisidia. This 
system of roads may be safely assumed asa necessary part of Augustus’s 
scheme for the defence of the empire: a Roman colony and fortress 
necessarily implies the existence of a military road. But actual evidence 
is almost entirely wanting. Neither of the documents which treat of 
the Anatolian roads mentions this series of roads, and no writer 
refers to them. Absolutely the only piece of external evidence known 
to me is a milestone, which I found two years ago on the site of a 
hitherto unknown colony: it gives the date, 6 3.c., the name of the 
Emperor Augustus, the name of his lieutenant-governor, and a number 
which can only be explained as the distance from the military centre, 
Antioch of Pisida. The stone, therefore, proves the existence of a road 
made to connect this colony with Antioch in the very year that Augustus 
founded his Pisidian colonies, and a similar road may be safely assumed 
in the case of the other colonies. The reason why this series of roads 
has remained so obscure is that the Pisidian mountaineers were conquered 
and incorporated in the empire within the next century, and that the 
Tsaurians also ceased to be a terror. The colonies, therefore, soon lost 
their military value, the system of military roads sank into decay, 
and the roads of the district were merged in the general Anatolian 
system. 

The usual aim of the Anatolian roads was to connect the provinces 
with Rome. In general, therefore, their course was guided by conveni- 
ence, and they followed the natural lines. In a few cases, however, 
historical reasons caused a violation of this rule. I shall mention one 
example. About the year 129 B.c. the Proconsul Manius Aquilius laid 
down the roads throughout the province which the Romans named Asia. 
The salt lake Ascania, now called Buldur Lake, formed the boundary 
between Asia and Pisidia, and at that time Pisidia was an independent 
country. The road which Manius Aquilius constructed was, therefore, 
forced to keep the Asian side of the lake ; and the milestones prove that 
the road kept to this course for quite four hundred years. But the 
Pisidian side of the lake is the natural course for the road; on this side 
is the great city of modern time, in a wide open fertile plain. Yet the 
Roman road on the Asian shores maintained for a long time the importance 
of the town on that side, although there is merely a narrow strip of 
ground between the mountainsand the lake. Many years before Manius 
Aquilius constructed his road, the Roman general Manlius led his army 
along the natural path by the Pisidian shore of the Lake; but for five 
centuries the influence of a Roman road defied the course of nature, and 
kept the chief city on the barren northern shore, 
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Before discussing the Roman roads which crossed the plateau, a few 
preliminary remarks are necessary. The sum of distances, stage by 
stage, along a road as given in the Itineraries is greater than the total 
distance as given by a milestone from end to end of the road. This 
I have proved in one special case, Ephesos-Apameia-Takina,* and 
frequent examples will be met with below. It arises from the fact 
that cities were, in many cases, a little apart from the necessary line of 
the direct road. Besides this there are, of course, frequent corruptions 
of numbers, as well as of names on the roads. 

The proper understanding of the Peutinger Table is much impeded 
by its superficial appearance. It has been made in the Byzantine 
period by a person who was accustomed to the Byzantine systems of 
roads radiating ftom Constantinople across Asia Minor, and who tried 
to represent the roads on this idea, yet it is ultimately founded on a 
map of the Roman empire and the Roman roads. Hence we find that 
the roads radiate from Constantinople and are fairly complete so long 
as we follow the tracks from Constantinople. For example, we have 
a complete road from the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus along the Black 
Sea coast, and another vid Nicomedia to Gangra and Amasia; another 
goes by sea to Prainetos and Nica, and thence direct to Ankyra, Tavium, 
&c.; another by sea to Pylae and thence to Prusias, Pergamon, &c. 
But no road which leads across country from the Aegean coast is repre- 
sented with any approach to completeness: the roads in this direction 
are given in fragments with frequent. gaps. 

The same remark applies to the Antonine Itinerary: the compiler is 
interested chiefly in the roads to Constantinople, and represents with 
that prepossession the roads of the Roman period, even adding some 
Byzantine roads. The evidence of milestones, where it exists, is, 
therefore, our only sure and certain guide, beyond the few roads which 
are certified by Strabo. 

One of the most fruitful causes of difficulty and error is the assumption, 
tacitly made in almost every case, that the roads given in the Itineraries 
are direct roads between the two extreme points. In a number of cases 
the road goes along two sides of a triangle. Prof. Kiepert has argued 
that this is so in one case (‘‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld,” 
‘Berl. Sitzungsber.,’ 1884, pp. 52 ff.); and though I do not agree with 
his view in interpretation of the particular case, yet the general prin- 
ciple is most important. When we consider how badly the ancient maps 
represented the face of the country, it is quite natural that in many 
cases a road which was really circuitous should have been represented 
as fairly direct, and a direct road as circuitous. 

Some examples occur of a remarkable error. A station is in- 
truded from another road between two adjoining stations, which are 


* See ASP, A, ix. 
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quite correctly given, The following certain cases may be given as 
BPOCLNONS f— 

Comana Planadaris Cocusos, Anton, Itin, 

Avabinsos Planadaris Cocusos, Anton, Itin, 

Cowarcia Sinispora Arasaxa, Peut, lab, 
but it ocours to a greater degree than has been suspected even in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which is the best authority wo have, Tn the eastern 
parts of Avia Minor the Peutinger Table carries this transference of 
stations to an extraordinary degree, 

One certain case occurs in the Peutinger Table, where the stations 
are put in the reverse order, viz, between Ancyra and Archelaia. 

It may be of use to give one typical example of the way in which an 
important road is represented in our authorities. The backbone of the 
Koman road system is the great road from Ephesus to the east. It is 
given in a fragmentary way in the Peutinger Table, but not as a direct 
continuous road. I give a list of the stations, bracketing those which 
are not mentioned in the Table. Several stations mentioned in the 
Table are given on other roads: these L write in Greck character. 

"Eeros, Magnesia, TpdAdas, | Nyaa), {Mastaura|, Antiochcia, Caroura, 
{Attoudda], Laodiceia, [Colosmm|, [Sanao#|, Apameia, [Metropolis |,* 
Kuphorbium, (Lysias|, Julia, Philomelion, (l'yriaion |, Laodiccia Kata- 
kekaumens, Zavarpa, (Koropassos|, "Apyedals, (Soandos|, (Sakasena], 
Cuwarcia, Arasaxa, [Erpa, Coduzabala, Ptanadaris, Arabissos), "“Apyo, 
MeAurivy. 

At important points this road was joined by cross roads from north 
and south, Such roads came down the Marsyas from Alabanda and 
western Caria and Lycia, down the Harpasos from Tabu, down the 
Morsynos from Aphrodisias and Heracleia ad Salbacum and Apollonia 
and Sebastopolis, But the first really important knot was at Laodiceia. 
Here roads from all sides crossed. From the south came the road from 
the Pamphylian towns Attaleia, Perga, &e, by Isinda, Lagoe or 
Lagbe, Kibyra, Themissonion. From the north came a road Brouzos- 
Mumenecia-Peltwe-Lounda, another Sardis-Philadelpheia-Tripolis-Hiera- 
polis, and perhaps another from Dionysopolis, Mossyna, and the Hyrgalcis. 

Apameia was the next knot. Here came in a road from the valley 
of Baris and Seleuceia Sidera, joined by another from the district of 
Lake Asconin, a road Antiocheia-Apollonia-Apameia, a road Amorion- 
Dokimion-Prymnessos-Synnada-Metropolis-A pameia, another Dorylaion- 
Nakoleia-Meros-Konne-Kidyessos-Brouzos-Hieropolis-Eukarpia-A pameia, 
and another from Sciblia and Kumeneia. 

At “aodiceia Katakekaumene roads came in from Iconium on the 
south, and from Dorylaion-Amorion on the north. 


* ‘Iwo routes exint here: one Metropolis-Bynnada-J ulia, the other Metropolia-Euphor- 
bium-Julia, The Lable confuses the two, and gives Apasmeia-Buphorbium-Bynnada 
Julia, 
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At Archelais Colonia roads from Tyana-Sasima-Nazianzos, from 
Tavium-Mokissos, from Ankyra-Parnassos, and from Pessinus-Pitnisos- 
Perta came in. 

At OCasareia roads from Sebasteia, from Pontus, from Tavium, 
and from Cilicia, converged. 

Each of these knots represents a centre of provincial lifeand govern- 
ment, and it is worthy of note that they are all refounded and renamed 
either by the Greek kings or by the early emperors. They forined seats 
of Greco-Roman civilisation, which spread thence through the country 
round. The history of great part of Asia Minor for many centuries de- 
pends on this road. I will here quote one slight example, viz. the arrange- 
ment of the Roman provincial administration during the first century B.c. 
From 80 to 50 B.c, the Upper Meander valley and the whole of southern 
and eastern Phrygia were disjoined from the province of Asia, to which 
they belonged before and after that time, and placed under the juris- 
diction of the Governor of Cilicia. This arrangement, which is at fist 
sight so unintelligible, was due to the fact that the Governor of Cilicia 
in proceeding to or from his province avoided the sea voyage along the 
south coast of Asia Minor, on account of the pirates, who were masters 
of the sea. The governors were forced to land at Ephesus, and go by 
land along the eastern highway to Cilicia. On their march it was easy 
for them to hold the assizes and arrange the affairs of the districts which 
they traversed. But after Pompey destroyed the pirates and reopened 
the sea, the pax Romana was restored, and the governors of Cilicia soon 
began to prefer the voyage to the long and fatiguing land journey. 

In the Peutinger Table the line of this road is frequently broken. 
There is no connection between Magnesia and Ephesos: Tralleis is 
transposed to another road; the connection between Laodiceia and 
Apameia is made through the intervention of a different road; from 
Apameia the road turns sharp back to Synnada, and then again equally 
sharply back to Juliaand Philomelion. The alternative routes by Synnada 
and by Euphorbium are united in one road; between Laodiceia Kata- 
kekaumene and Savatra, a station, Kaballa, is interpolated from a dif- 
ferent road; there is no connection between Savatra and Archelais, but 
Laodiceia-Savatra-Pyrgos-Iconium is given as a straight road; there is 
no connection between Archelais and Cesareia~-Mazaka. If this most 
important of the roads is so disfigured and cut up in the Table that it 
has been recognised only from the description quoted by Strabo (p. 663) 
from Artemidorus, we may expect to find similar errors elsewhere. 

The description of the roads is necessarily founded in many cases, 
where the evidence of milestones and other traces of the actual roadway 
fails, on the identification of the cities which were situated on them. 
In the case of Phrygia and western Pisidia, I have already elsewhere 
discussed the whole of the cities and given a complete scheme of the 
ancient topography. In these provinces, then, the roads are entirely 
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fixed, and I need do little more than refer to my previous papers.* But 
in the case of Galatia, Pontus, Lycaonia, eastern Pisidia, and Cappadocia, 
the ancient topography is quite unsettled. Only about one in, zx of the 
ancient cities have been correctly placed on the map. JI have therefore 
inserted a discussion in the briefest possible form of these provinces, 
which makes an outline of the Roman topography of the half of Asia 
Minor. For the sake of convenience I recapitulate a small number of 
separate identifications.in these provinces which I have published in 
scattered papers, chiefly in foreign journals. 


V. Tue Roman Roavs iy Asta Minor. 


The “discussion in the briefest possible form,” mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, has grown in the lapse of a year into the 370 
pages of the second part of this book. I have however left the para- 
graph unaltered to show the original intention of the work, and the 
way in which it has grown upon my hands. The authorities on the 
Roman road-system are so defective and so inaccurate,t that a minute 
examination of the topography was required to justify the results which 
are given in the accompanying map. This grew to such a size that it 
had to be relegated to a separate part of the work. 

While Part I. carries, as I hope, its own justification in a way that 
is obvious, I perhaps owe the reader an explanation of the length and 
complicacy of Part II., in which (as my friend the Camden Professor of 
Ancient History, to whom most of the credit or the blame for this book 
must be given, remarks, with a certain heightening of the effect), nearly 
400 pages are spent in discussing a set of names, none of which anybody 
has ever heard of before. 

Topography is’ the foundation of history. No one who has 
familiarised himself with Attic history in books and has afterwards 
ascended Pentelicus and seen that history spread forth before him in 
the valleys and mountains and sea that have moulded it, will ever 
disbelieve in the value of topography as an aid to history. What idea 
of Attic history could be got, if we were uncertain whether Athens was 
situated in the plain of the Kephissos or a few miles further east beyond 
Hymettus! I had often wondered why the plain of Marathon was so 
long connected with Chalcis and separated from Attica. The wonder 
ceased when from Pentelicus I saw it connected with Chalcis by the 
quiet landlocked sea that tempted navigation, and separated from Attica 
by the rugged and difficult mountains. Yet few that study Greek 
history, and play the part of examiner or examinee in it, realise what 
we owe to the greatest of modern topographers, Leake. Who, that goes 
through the usual course of highest honours in ancient history and 

* The papers whose results I assume are “ The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” in 
‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ part I. 1883, II. 1887; “ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia 


and the Border Lands,” in ‘ American Journal of Archeology,’ Part I. 1887, H.-IV, 1888. 


+ On this point see Chapter VI. =f 
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literature ever hearsthe fame of Leake, or knows that he has done 
more to maks.-a real understanding of Greek life possible than any 
other Hnylishman of this century? We all know Curtius’ ‘ History of 
Greece:’ how many of us know a finer and greater work, Curtius’ 
‘Peloponnesos’? Some of us are even so narrow as to imagine that 
the reading of some modern books, supplemented by a little study of 
Thucydides, Herodotus and Xenophon (a few reach Polybius—how very 
few go deeper!), will enable us to understand ancient history. If we 
want to understand the ancients, and especially the Greeks, we must 
breathe the same air that they did, and saturate ourselves with the same 
scenery and the same nature that wrought upon them. For this end 
correct topography is a necessary, though a humble, servant. 

The justification of Part II. then is that if we are ever to understand 
the history of Asia Minor, we must know the places in which that 
history was transacted. The scholar, already steeped in Homer, who 
will spend months in the Troad and Aeolis, and who will learn to know 
the land until at last he understands it and sympathises with it,—that 
scholar will place the Homeric question on a new plane. But while 
an uncertainty of ten or a hundred* miles exists as to the situation 
of any place, we cannot even set about mastering its history. 

In Part II. brevity has been my aim, and repetition of anything that 
has been sufficiently well said in ordinary books has been avoided. 
Hence I have, as a rule, less to say on the more important cities, each 
of which needs a monograph to itself; + whereas to some names that 
are not even mentioned by ordinary geographers, I have devoted 
several pages. I mention one typical example. Eukhaita, a Pontic 
archbishopric, was not, so far as I was then aware, mentioned by any 
modern geographer before I wrote a paragragh, printed on p. 318, in 
which I stated in twenty lines the evidence, and placed the city at 
Tchorum. The evidence appeared to me clear, and I did not wish to 
spend time in explaining its precise force. While the first proof was in 
my hands, a number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, con- 
taining a paper on the subject by M. Doublet and the Abbé Duchesne, 
reached me. Here the latter quoted almost the whole evidence that I 
had used, and yet, in order to support a possible but unnecessary and 
forced interpretation of an inscription, came to the conclusion that 
EKukhaita was situated at Safaramboli, 100 miles further west. The 
same evidence, therefore, which seemed to me to point conclusively to 
a site east of the Halys and probably to Tchorum,t appeared to such a 


* This is literally true; see Saravene, Eukhaita, &e. 

+ These would compose great part of that local history of the country, which is 
the second stage in the work I had once marked out for myself. 

{ The description of the modern town, with its mosques and its fanaticism, by 
Humann and Puchstein, furnishes an incidental confirmation. ‘The permanence of re- 
ligious feeling under new forms is one of the most striking features in the history of the 
country ; and Eukhaita was certainly distinguished as a centre of religious enthusiasm. 
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high authority as the Abbé Duchesne, to be consistent with a situation 
west of the Halys, 100 miles from Tchorum. I felt compelled, in 
courtesy to the upholders of the other view, to examine the evidence 
fully and show its bearing. This necessitated an addition of four 
pages. After this was printed, I observed in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ two 
quotations made by the editors from unpublished sources, which, with 
a slight correction of the text, took the whole matter out of the range 
of controversy. Had I known them sooner, my readers would have 
been spared four pages; but if they escaped such a master of hagio- 
logical literature as M. Duchesne, I may find pardon for not sooner 
observing them. Thus was produced the apparently disproportionate 
space that I have devoted to Eukhaita, and in the case of many other 
cities the few lines which I have occupied in a brief statement of the 
evidence, sometimes by mere reference to the original authorities, might 
be expanded to several pages, if I tried to show its precise import and 
strength. 

The order of exposition must appear so disorderly that a word of 
explanation is needed. The order is that of discovery: each point as it 
was settled formed a support for further advance. In numerous cases 
the arguments in favour of particular views seemed to myself at the time 
I first stated them to be weak, and yet in the gradual progress of my 
own knowledge these views were confirmed, partly by the fitting in 
of other parts of the puzzle, and partly by the discovery of striking 
analogies; the discussion of Pinara, Sidyma, Rhodiapolis, &c., in Lycia, 
gives an example of such a subsequently discovered analogy. 

The Roman road-system will be best understood from the accom- 
panying maps. Mere description of the general principles would not be 
intelligible without keeping the eye on the map; but the study of the 
map will be facilitated by a statement of the plan on which the roads 
were laid out. But in the first place I must make a general explanation 
in regard to all the maps, that in drawing them and indicating the 
boundaries of provinces or the precise situation of towns, it has often 
been necessary to assume an appearance of certainty which I do not 
really feel. In these cases the text will show what evidence exists, and 
in the map the lines must be understood as mere approximations. If 
the towns or boundaries are indicated at all, they must be indicated in 
some definite position. The text of Part II. must therefore be constantly 
used as an auxiliary to the maps. 

The plan of the Graeco-Roman road-system may be briefly dessribed 
as consisting of 

1. The great trade-route and the supplementary roads that connect 
side-lying districts with it. This set of roads can be gathered from 
the map and from the description already given in chapter IV. One 
illustration of the manner in which trade followed this route may be 
given. The marble of Dokimion was conveyed to the sea, not by the 
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apparently much more direct route by Keramon Agora (Islam Keui) 
and Philadelpheia, but by Synnada and the great trade-route. This 
may be inferred from the name Synnadic, which is usually given to 
this marble. Dokimion was a self-governing municipality, and the 
marble would not have been known to the world as Synnadic, unless it 
had in some way come into connection with Synnada.* In fact this 
marble, when exported, never actually passed through Dokimion, which 
is about two or three miles from the quarries. It was carried direct 
to Synnada, where in all probability was situated the chief office of 
administration, to which the orders for marble were sent; and thence 
passed along the trade-route. It is moreover very doubtful whether 
the road between Klannoudda and Philadelpheia was ever made 
passable for monolithic columns ; though there can be no doubt in the 
mind of one who has seen the bold engineering by which the road 
is carried over the mountains between Synnada and Metropolis that the 
Romans were quite able to make the road to Philadelpheia passable even 
for the largest colummns.t 

2. A road connecting northern Phrygia and Galatia with Sardis and 
the Aegean coast at Smyrna. The Peutinger Table preserves in an 
unusually complete and accurate form { the part of this road which led 
from Dorylaion and Kotiaion by Apia, Hierokharax, Akmonia, Aloudda, 
Klannoudda, and Philadelpheia. Besides this I incline to the belief 
that another branch came from Pessinus by Orkistos and joined the 
former road at Hierokharax (see pp. 168, 230). But I can find no 
evidence that the important modern trade-route from Afiom Kara Hisar 
(Akroenos, near Prymnessos) by Hierokharax to Philadelpheia was in 
use during the Roman period, for the trade of Prymnessos and Dokimion 
must have gone by way of Synnada and Apameia. This set of roads 
fulfilled the functions of the “‘ Royal Road,” though they do not exactly 
coincide with it. The map shows the great importance of the pass in 
which lies Hierokharax. The valley of the little stream Hamam Su, 
which is probably to be identified with the ancient Senaros,$ is the only 


* See my paper “Inscriptions Inédites de Marbres Phrygiens,” in ‘Mélanges d’Areh. 
et d’Hist,’ 1882. 

+ The route Philadelpheia-Klannoudda-Akmonia is not nearly so difficult as that 
which, according to my view, was followed by the “ Royal Road;” but it was not, 
I think, brought into use till the period of the Diadochi. It must be remembered that 
the way from Synnada to Metropolis was not strictly part of the trade-route, which went 
from Metropolis to Kinnaborion and Lysias, and that Manlius did not cross the 
mountains that bound the Synnada valley on the south (see p. 170). 

t The only omission is the insignificant Hierokharax; the chief fault is Cocleo for 
Cotieo, i.e. Cotiaion; see p. 168. 

§ The name Senaros occurs on coins of Sebaste, see Head, Hist. Num., s.v. It may 
indicate perhaps the fine fountains, now called Bunar Bashi, near Sebaste, or more 
probably the neighbouring river Banaz Tchai. The Hamam Su is more naturally 
reckoned the main stream; but the name Banaz Tchai is now applied to another 
branch coming from the village Banaz, north-west of Islam Keui. 
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route of communication from a great part of western Phrygia towards 
the north-east and east; for the path by Akmonia and Dioklea or 
Dokela towards the Hieropolitan valley can penetrate further to the east 
only by a footpath across very rugged mountains. At the entrance to 
the pass up the Hamam Su lay Keramon Agora, in the territory subject 
to Akmonia. 

3. The military roads guarding the eastern frontier towards the 
Euphrates. These have as their centre Melitene, where was the 
standing camp (stativa) of Legio XII. Fulminata ; and they are partly 
mixed up with the eastern part of the great trade-route through Erpa 
and Melitene to the crossing of the Euphrates at Tomisa. The 
military roads consist of a road from Satala, the station of Legio XV. 
Apollinaris, along the right bank of the Euphrates through Arauraci 
or Arauraka (see p. 275) and Daskousa, the station of Ala II. Ulpia 
Auriana,* to Melitene, and thence, still along the Euphrates, to 
Samosata in the province Syria. From Melitene a road ran along the 
northern side of Taurus by Arabissos, an important military centre at 
the entrance to the main pass over Taurus (pp. 276-280, 311), to 
Kokussos. From Kokussos a road ran north to Komana, Ariarathia 
and Sebasteia, and thence east along the Halys, through Nikopolis and 
Colonia to Satala. This completes the outer circle of roads, in addition 
to which there were also direct roads from Arabissos to Sebasteia, from 
Melitene to Sebasteia, and from Karsaga to Nikopolis. Two passes 
across Taurus into Kommagene were traversed by the roads from 
Melitene through Perre to Samosata, and from Arabissos to Ger- 
maniceia: the last must have been in all ages, and is still, a very 
important road. The pass from Kokussos to Germaniceia, which is 
still very little used though not exceedingly difficult, cannot be 
proved to have been in use until the ninth century (p. 276). The 
Anti-Taurus passes are more numerous than those across Taurus. 
Reckoning from south to north, Major Bennet has told me that the 
following passes lead across the Anti-Taurust mountains, counting 
from south to north; but probably only two were traversed by Roman 
roads. 


1. Gez Bel, approached from Keuseli. 

2. Dede Bel, bs »» Seuagen. 

3. Geuk Bel, ap 73 a 

4. Kuru Bel, 5 53 = 

5. Kuru Tchai, traversed by the great trade-route. 

6. Kabak Tepe, not important. 

7. Yedi Oluk, traversed by the military road to Ariarathia. 


* See C. I. L., IIL, Supplem., No. 6743; where Mommsen refers to Arrian é«raé., 
p. 80, 6, and Notit. Dignit. Orient., 38, 22; Pliny, V. 24, 84, VI. 9, 27; Orosius, I. 2, 23. 

+ The mountains on the west side of the Saros in the upper part of its course 
especially bear this name. But the Bimboa Dagh on the east side may also be called 
Anti-Taurus. 
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Some of these military roads are described in Part II., pp. 270-280. 
The rest are indicated in the map of eastern Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor; where it has been necessary to select the probable line of 
several roads, and the probable situation for several towns. The 
following hypotheses are adopted, in addition to the remarks made in 
Part II. The broken road which is given in the Peutinger Table as :— 

Nikopolis 21 Ole Oberda 15 Caleorsissa 24, 
which Kiepert connects with Analibla (Analiba), is corrected in 
accordance with Ptolemy to Nikopolis-Seleoberroia-Kaltiorissa, and 
connected with Karsaga. It is also assumed that the indirect road 
(Anton. Itin., p. 215), 
Nikopolis 24 Olotoedariza 24 Carsat 24 Arauracos 24 Suissa 26 
Satala, 
has been corrupted through the analogy of the direct road Nikopolis 
24 Olotoedariza 26 Dracontes 24 Haza 26 Satala. The indirect road 
falls at Carsat (Karsaga) into the frontier road along the Euphrates, 
and is really identical with the road of the Peutinger Table when 
properly interpreted. The name Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza has been 
substituted for the two stations of the Peutinger Table, Kaltiorissa and 
Seleoberroia (corrupted to Caleorsissa and Ole Oberda). The situation 
of Klotoidariza or Olotoidariza suggests a connection with Basgoidariza, 
which is mentioned by Strabo, p. 555, together with Hydara and 
Sinoria, as one of the forts built by Mithridates in the country towards 
Armenia (by which he seems to mean Ptolemy’s Pontus Polemoniacus, 
for Saunaria in that district must be Strabo’s Sinoria). Basgoidariza in 
Polemoniacus was therefore probably not far from Klotoidariza in 
Armenia Minor. The form of the latter name is very doubtful. The 
initial guttural is given in some of the authorities; but Olotoidariza * 
has the support of most of the MSS., and is defended and confirmed by 
Procopius, de Aedif., ii. 4, p. 253, who mentions in this very district 
Lytararizon. If the Bonn edition made any attempt to comply with 
the conditions of a scholarly work, we perhaps should find that variants 
existed which justified such a restoration as Lytadarizon or Alytada- 
rizon.t The ending -‘¢wy became usual in Byzantine time in certain 
Armenian names, and is doubtless equivalent to the earlier rendering 
-i¢a The name Kitharizon (see p. 325) probably shows that dapiZov and 
GapiZwv were equivalent terminations. 
In the Byzantine, but not in the Roman period, we find allusions to 


* The variants Clotoedariza, Clotedariza, occur in p. 207; but amid ten variants 
in p. 183, none haye the initial consonant and many have the ending -lariza instead of 
-dariza. In p. 215 the variants are fewer, but none have the initial consonant. 

t In the form Klotoidariza probably the K arises from the confusion with Kaltio- 
rissa. In the name as given by Procopius the loss of an initial vowel would be quite in 
accordance with analogy, and therefore the balance of probability is in favour of the 
forms Olotoidariza, Alytalarizon, Lytalarizon, where L has taken the place of original 
D. In Procopius the L has been modified in its turn to R. 
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a route Sebasteia-Tephrike-Kamacha. This route is implied in a passage 
of Michael Attaliota (see below, p. 267), while the connection as far as 
Tephrike (Divrigi) is implied in all the campaigns against the Paulicians, 
whose chief stronghold was Tephrike, for the campaigns against them 
are conducted along the route by Basilika Therma, Sibora, Agrane, and 
Sebasteia. This road is not proved to have existed in Roman times. 
The identification of Kamacha with Theodosiopolis is justified by the 
comparative table given on p. 282 and -by the remarks on p. 447. 
There were several cities named Theodosiopolis in the eastern parts of 
the Byzantine empire: this one is perhaps mentioned by Procopius, de 
Aedif., iii. 4, p. 253, and another occurs in the same work, p. 255, and in 
Bell. Pers., p. 82, where it is said to be 42 stadia south of a mountain 
in which rise both the Euphrates and theTigris. 

Koloneia or Kolonia was evidently the chief fortress in the northern 
district of the frontier in the later wars, and the central city of the 
Theme Koloneia. The great fortresses of the Byzantine period were 
as a rule situated on lofty precipitous rocks, and Procopius, de Aedif., 
li. 4, p. 253, mentions that Koloneia occupied such a position (é 
axpwvoxia Aogov Kataxpyyvov). Cities which, like Koloneia, are of great 
importance in later Byzantine time retain as a rule this importance under 
Turkish rule. In this district the important city of Shaban Kara Hisar 
complies with all these conditions; and its military importance is such 
that it must be a leading fortress in the Byzantine wars. I have there- 
fore, p. 267, identified it with Koloneia. The Armenians still call this 
city Nikopoli; Kiepert has rightly seen that this is a mistake, but he 
has not explained the origin of the error, which certainly must lie in 
the gradual desertion of Nikopolis and the union of the two bishoprics, 
Koloneia and Nikopolis: in the combined title Nikopolis must have 
held the first place, and the second must have fallen into disuse. 

4. The military roads laid out about 6 B.c. or earlier for the defence 
of the province Galatia and the coercion of the mountain tribes of 
Pisidia and Isauria. The military centre was Antioch of Pisidia. The 
stations, all Roman colonies, are enumerated on p. 398. The military 
necessity for these roads soon disappeared as the mountaineers were 
incorporated in the empire; and the road system cannot be understood 
until more early milestones are discovered. The little that is known is 
mentioned on pp. 358, 391, 398-9. In the supplement to Vol. II. of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ No. 6974, I have stated the 
‘opinion that the distance CXXII from Antiocheia to Colonia Comama 
was measured by Apollonia and the ancient city beside Elyes or Elles on 
Lake Askania (perhaps Okoklia). This view is unsatisfactory, as imply- 
ing that a military road of the Province Galatia ran through a part of 
the Province Asia; but I am still unable to see any other way in 
which the measurement can be explained. Milestones of the second 
or third century found in this country cannot be taken as sure 
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evidence of Augustus’s roads; they belong to the time when the 
military roads were merged in the general system of the country and 
perhaps modified. 

5. The tendency of commerce during the Greco-Roman period was 
chiefly along the routes from east to west. But besides this there were 
seaports on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, which were employed 
in a less degree for the purpose of direct trade with the west. Tarsos was 
the port for Cilicia, Seleuceia for Cilicia Tracheia (which in later Roman 
and Byzantine time was called Isauria), Side and Attaleia for Pamphylia, 
Telmessos, &c. for Lycia ; and on the north Cyzicos, Amisos, and several 
other harbours, still retained considerable importance. To each of these 
points roads converged, and they were points of departure for a coasting 
traffic, great part of which ultimately found its way to Rome. It would 
be a useful study to collect the references to this coasting trade,* and 
try to determine its character and importance. But a serious work on 
the trade of the Roman empire is stilla desideratum ; and the foundation 
for a history of trade in Asia Minor must rest on a “ Local History” of 
the country, which ought to complete the present work. It is not 
probable that Attaleia was used as a shipping port for any produce 
except that of the coast-land of Pamphylia, or Seleuceia except for the 
Kalykadnos and other valleys that lead down to the Isaurian sea. The 
mountain wall of Taurus prevented all heavy traffic from crossing 
the short lines between the plateau and the southern sea, and turned it 
along the road that led to the Aegean. The same remark (mutatis 
mutandis) applies to Sinope; and even Tarsos was probably not used 
as a port for any country except the Cilician plain, for Strabo, p. 540, 
seems to make it clear that the Cappadocian trade went to Ephesos by 
land. The easiest path from Cappodocia to Tarsos was through the 
Cilician Gates, and it is said that the rocky walls which form the Gates 
approached so close that, until Ibrahim Pasha blasted a road for his 
artillery, a loaded camel could just pass between them. Similarly it 
may be doubted whether Amisos was a harbour for more than the trade 
of the Pontic plains and the trade-route from Armenia by way of 
Sebasteia and Komana Pontica. 

This coasting trade lies apart from my proper subject, which is 
completed when I have enumerated the points round the coast where 
lines of road converge. I have as yet hardly touched on the western 
harbours to which the roads that cross Asia Minor from east to west 
conveyed the produce of the country. In the early Greek period 
Miletos appears, so far as the evidence goes, to have been the seaport 
for the trade with Celaenae and the Upper Maeander. The evidence 
lies partly in the early coinage as indicating commercial importance, 
partly in Hipponax’s reference to the Phrygians, who came down to 


* For example, in the legend of Aberkios (Act. Sanct., Oct. 21), the saint went to 
Attaleia and thence took ship to Rome. 
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Miletos. Ephesos, however, was really a more convenient harbour than 
Miletos for a considerable part of the Maeander valley; though the 
commercial energy (in other words, the thoroughly Greek character) of 
Miletos seems to! have given it much greater importance as a trading 
centre in the earlier period; whereas in Ephesos the Greek spirit had 
not so complete mastery as in Miletos.* But the energy of Miletos 
disappeared under the Persian rule, and the natural suitability of 
Ephesos as the nearest harbour for a road coming down the Maeander 
valley made it the terminus of the great trade-route. The harbour also 
of Miletos was silted up, and it is now miles distant from the sea. 
Ephesos retained its commercial importance throughout the Roman 
Period ; but its harbour also has now long ceased to exist, the town is 
absolutely deserted, and the whole trade along the ancient eastern high- 
way now passes across the quay of Smyrna. Before the Ottoman Railway 
was opened, connecting Smyrna with the Maeander valley, the harbour 
of Scalanova took the place of Ephesos, and maintained a feeble com- 
petition with Smyrna for the trade of the Maeander valley : but with the 
advantage of railway communication Smyrna is beyond competition. 

The railways that radiate from Smyrna have taken the place of the 
old roads. One of them goes by the Hermos valley to Philadelpheia, 
and corresponds therefore to the “ Royal Road.” The other connects 
Smyrna with Ephesos, the Maeander valley, and Apameia-Celaenae: it 
corresponds to the eastern trade-route. The latter, which was first 
built, cut out Scalanova and gave Smyrna the entire command of the 
trade of the Maeander valley. To take one example, the liquorice root 
of the Maeander valley, in which a great trade has sprung up during 
the last forty years, was formerly shipped from Scalanova: now it all 
goes to Smyrna. 

One phase in the recent history of the great trade-route furnishes 
an interesting commentary on the period when the road from Pergamos 
by Philadelpheia to Laodiceia and the east was the great route. After 
the Hermos Valley Railway was completed to Philadelpheia, it was 
easier to carry the eastern trade from the Lykos valley across the 
short mountain pass to Philadelpheia, than down the Maeander valley 
to the terminus of the other railway at Tralleis (now Aidin). The 
trade was thus for a time diverted through special circumstances away 
from the natural line, and did not return to it till the Aidin railway 
was carried on to the Lykos valley. 


* These two phrases “the Greek spirit,” and “ the commercial energy,” are merely 
two different ways of expressing the same idea. One of them cannot be taken as a reason 
for the other. To give a reason for the difference between Miletos and Ephesos is diffi- 
cult ; it does not lie in some phrase such as that the Greek element was stronger in 
Miletos, the native element in Ephesos. The Greek spirit is not the property of some 
single tribe; it is imparted by the air, the sea, and the mountain barriers to that varying 
amalgam of many different tribes and stocks which constituted the Greek peoples. 

t Ayasaluk, the modern village, is about a mile from the nearest part of Ephesos. 
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A similar competition seems at an early time to have been maintained 
between Phokaia, Smyrna, and Ephesos, for the trade with the Hermos 
valley and the inner country along the “Royal Road.” Herodotus, v. 
54, names Ephesos as the sea-end of that road; but the probable ex- 
planation of his problematic language in ii. 106 (compared with v. 54), 
is that he is stating in a confused and inaccurate way an account that 
he had not fully understood of the three roads, Sardis-Phokaia, Sardis- 
Smyrna, and Sardis-Ephesos. A few words on this famous passage and 
on the value of Herodotus’s testimony with regard to Asia Minor may 
not be out of place here. The text is, eioe dé kal rept "Iwviny dvo rizou év 
mérpnot eykexoAappevor TovTov Tod dvdpos TH Te éx THS "Edecins és Pwoxaav 
€pxovrat, kal TH eK Yapdiov és Sprpvyv. 

After reading various attempts to explain Herodotus’s road from 
Ephesos to Phokaia, I feel only more strongly that, as I have already said 
in ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1881, p. 53, either his account is bad 
or his text corrupt. The very idea of defining a road as leading from 
Ephesos to Phokaia is as absurd as it would be to say that a monument 
was on the railway that leads from Scarborough to Lincoln. Moreover 
the natural way from Ephesos to Phokaia would be through Smyrna, 
and no one could possibly understand from Herodotus’s words a 
road through the pass of Kara Bel, which involves a journey of quite 
double the distance. To say that Herodotus’s words, éx r7js “Edecins, 
mean a road that led not from Ephesos itself, but from some part of the 
territory of Ephesos which communicated with Phokaia by a different 
road, does not help us: in the first place it is geographically false, 
in the second place it is, in my opinion, contrary to the habits and 
thought and expression of the Greek time. My view is still that, as 
there is no reason to believe that any serious fault exists in the text, 
Herodotus’s words can be understood only by hypothetically restoring 
the account which he heard. This was to the effect that three great 
roads led to Sardis from the coast, one from Phokaia, one from the 
Ephesian territory, and one in the middle from Smyrna. Two of 
these roads were marked by monuments erected by the Egyptian 
conqueror Sesostris. Herodotus represents these monuments as of 
the same type; but I incline to think that in this also he is in 
accurate. One of the monuments must be the so-called “ Sesostris” 
in Kara Bel pass; the other must be the “Niobe.” On this view 
the passage of Herodotus becomes a very simple and also a most 
natural one. 

With regard to Herodotus’s accounts of Asia Minor, the opinion is 
irresistibly borne in on every one that knows the country,* that in 
every case where he speaks about scenery or phenomena of the interior 
he speaks from hearsay, and not from personal knowledge. There is 


* Exg., Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his account of Apameia-Celaenae, says that Herodotus 
“spricht offenbar nicht als Augenzeuge.” 
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not a sentence in his work that gives the slightest ground for thinking 
he had ever gone into Asia Minor more than a few miles from the 
coast. He was a Greek above all in his love for the sea and his hatred 
of the inner country. Where he could go in a ship, e.g., up the Nile or 
to Sinope, he was glad to go; but I feel that except as a slave or a 
prisoner or an ambassador, he never would have gone to Babylon.* In 
regard to the inner parts of Asia Minor, even points so near the coast 
as Apameia, Kolossai, Kara Bel, and Magnesia ad Sipylum with its 
“Niobe,” his language shows that he had not seen them. No one who 
is intimately acquainted with a place can mistake a hearsay account for 
the account of an eye-witness; the mistakes of an eye-witness are of one 
kind (with which I have become familiar as made both by myself and 
by others), the mistakes made in reporting in one’s own words an 
account heard from an eye-witness are of quite a different kind. Close 
and minute study of what Herodotus says about Asia Minor, pondered 
over for years and looked at from many points of view, produces in 
me the belief (1) that he was not an eye-witness, (2) that he did not 
carefully reproduce verbatim the accounts which he heard, but rewrote 
them, probably in many cases from memory. The scenery and character 
of the coast-lands which he knew personally were so familiar to him 
that he did not think of describing them; it was the strange and the 
novel things that he had heard about and not seen which he describes 
most carefully: in the case of Egypt it is precisely those things 
which struck him as unlike his ordinary experience that he brings 
most prominently into his work. 

In speaking of the pass of Kara Bel, the high authority of Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld is likely to give wide currency to a strange error that he 
makes in his “‘ Felsenreliefs in Kleinasien und das Volk der Hittiter,” 
p. 10. He says that the name Kara Bel means ‘Black Stone,’ and 
denotes the ‘“‘ Sesostris” monument. The name means “ Black Pass,” t 
and denotes the mountain pass in which the monument is situated. 

At first the geographical situation of Smyrna must have given it a 
decided advantage in the competition for the trade of the Hermos valley, 
but it developed such a strong Greek spirit, and it was so dangerously 
close to the Lydian capital, that it was destroyed as a rival to Sardis by 
the rising military power of Lydia. So long as the pass from the little 
valley of Smyrna across the ridge by Kavakli Dere to the east was in 
the hands of a Greek state, that state was a perpetual menace to the 
Lydians of the Hermos valley, which it commands by means of the 

* In regard to this point I have no knowledge to justify any opinion as to whether 
or not he actually saw Babylon : every reader is as able to form an opinion as I am, and I 
shall not insult him by expressing mine. 

+ ‘ Abhandl. Berl.| Akad.,’ 1887. 

+ Kara means ‘Black,’ or rather ‘Terrible :’ the term is often applied ina moral 
sense to dangerous or powerful or impressive looking objects or persons. Bel means 
literally “neck,” and is regularly applied to high open passes. 
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strong fortress that overhangs the pass* in the same way that Sardis 
itself does. Hence arose the long conflict between Smyrna and Sardis, 
which is sung by Mimnermos, and which ended in the downfall of 
Smyrna and its obliteration from the number of ancient cities.T 

When Smyrna was destroyed, the trade of the Hermos valley was 
probably monopolised by Phokaia, and after the spirit and power of 
Phokaia were broken by the Persians, Ephesos succeeded to its place. 
The period when Phokaia commanded this trade is marked by its rich 
coinage, about 600-560: the coinage of Ephesos begins to be important 
ata later date. The question then suggests itself whether the prosperity 
of Smyrna was not accompanied also by coinage. It is usually assumed 
that the destruction of Smyrna took place before it began to coin money. 
But it was destroyed by Alyattes, who in the beginning of his reign had 
on his hands a six years’ doubtful war against the powerful Miletos, 
and afterwards a war against Media; the probability is that he did not 
succeed in breaking the power of Smyrna till after the conclusion 
of the Median War in 585. We should certainly expect that a great 
Greek commercial state in the sixth century would coin money: and 
I should attribute to Smyrna some of the early electrum or gold coins 
usually classed to Sardis. The lion type is equally suitable to both 
cities. 


VI. Tue VALUE OF THE PEUTINGER TABLE, PTOLEMY, AND THE 
ITINERARIES AS GEOGRAPHICAL AUTHORITIES. 


I cannot pretend to discuss this difficult; subject thoroughly ; but in 
as much as I have been led to assign far less value to these authorities 
in comparison with Strabo and the Byzantine lists than modern geo- 
graphers usually do, Iam bound to offer a few remarks in defence and 
explanation of my opinion. 

The ordinary method of using the Peutinger Table is carried to its 
logical conclusion (and to a reductio ad absurdwm) by Dr. Konrad Miller 
in his work, ‘Die Weltkarte des Castorius, genannt die Peutingersche 
Tafel,’ which is dated in the year 1888, though amid many acute and 
useful observations there are some opinions in it which might suggest 
a date in the seventeenth century. T’o judge from his whole tone 
(e.g. pp. 79-80, 121) Dr. Miller thinks that the Table is a document of 
very high authority, that many of the faults charged against it by 
modern writers are proofs merely of their ignorance, that the progress 
of research is justifying and will continue more and more to justify 


* T have described this fortress and its military importance in the ‘Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,’ 1880, in a paper on “ Newly Discovered Sites near Smyrna.” 

+ It must not be thought that Smyrna ceased to exist: it was organised on the 
native Anatolian village system, not as a Greek méA:s, but it is mentioned by Pindar in 
the fifth century, and in an inscription of the beginning of the fourth century. Grote 
and Curtius saw this, and the inscription has confirmed their opinion. 
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the accuracy of the Table, and that one must be very careful of one’s 
ground before accusing either the copyist of a fault in the copy or the 
original author of ignorance in any detail: the obvious inferences are 
that the Table must be our fundamental authority, that the presumption 
is in favour of all its statements, and that these ought to be accepted 
where they cannot be proved to be wrong. Every one of these 
inferences I consider to be absolutely false and diametrically contrary 
to the true principles. I suppose that the most recent geographers 
would consider Dr. Miller rather to over-estimate the authority of the 
Table; but they would probably consider my view to be as great an 
error in the opposite direction, and in practice they really assume his 
conclusions in numerous cases where, because two known and fixed 
cities occur as the termini of a road in the Table, they place the 
intermediate names of the Table at corresponding intervals along the 
road in their map. My rule is that this must never be done unless 
independent evidence is brought forward to justify the position assigned 
to these intermediate stations. I would go even further and maintain 
that the agreement of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table is far from a 
strong argument, and needs external corroboration. I consider that 
the principle which is here being criticised is one of the chief reasons 
that have retarded the progress of topography in Asia Minor. The 
foundation of topographical study (given knowledge of the country) 
must lie in fixing from epigraphic evidence as many points as possible, 
and thereafter working from the Byzantine lists, comparing them with 
Strabo and the campaigns that took place inthe country. The Table 
and Ptolemy may be used as corroborative evidence or to supply gaps, 
but where they are at variance with the above authorities, their value 
is naught. 

The absolute contradiction between Dr. Miller’s results and mine may 
be gathered from the fact that in collecting on pp. 118-120 the material 
which may be used for the elucidation and criticism of the Table, he 
does not even allude to those authorities which in my opinion are 
fundamental.* 

The proof of the principles which I have laid down is to be found 
in the second part of this book, in which may be found numerous 
examples of roads that are utterly misrepresented in the Table: the 
Itineraries are better authorities than the Table, but Part II., Chapter 
N, which discusses the roads in eastern Cappadocia, a district where the 
Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger Table are unusually minute and 
detailed, will show how utterly impossible it is to recover from these 
authorities any approximately accurate picture of the road system. In 


* His nearest approach to a recognition of the Byzantine lists is in the words ‘die 
Bischofssitze des 4. Jahrhunderts (s. Gams, Series Episcoporum u. a.).” He makes no 
reference to the campaigns fought in the country, except in mentioning ‘Procops 
Schriften’ and ‘ Ammianus Marcellinus.’ 
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general, we find in the Table that sometimes the right names are 
mentioned in the wrong order, frequently an entirely false set of names 
is placed on a road, and sometimes true and false names are put side 
by side among the stations. Frequently an important Roman route is 
represented in mere fragments, or appears as a set of disjointed zigzags 
across the map, while fragments of two or three roads are united into a 
single straight line.* In addition to the details given in Part II., I 
add here a few examples of the character of these documents: these will 
at the same time prove that, while every statement made in the last two 
sentences would be accepted by the best recent geographers, and have 
in fact actually been made by them in express terms, these geographers 
have not been consistent in accepting the logical conclusion that 
the Table must not be followed without external confirmation, but 
have on the contrary followed it in many cases where it is either 
demonstrably false or at least absolutely unsupported by any inde- 
pendent authority. 

1. The principle that even striking agreement between the 
Peutinger Table and Ptolemy does not justify confidence in the road 
which they describe is admirably exemplified in the case of the route 
from Tavium to Caesareia-Mazaka. The Table gives this in great 
detail, and Prof. G. Hirschfeld has pointed out in his paper on Taviumf 
that Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of stations in almost a direct 
line. Hirschfeld was misled by this agreement to accept the route as 
accurate, and to found on it a series of startling topographical 
novelties, e.g., that Tavium was at Iskelib west of the Halys, and that 
no part of Galatia reached beyond the Halys to the east. The route is 
entirely untrustworthy, and the inferences drawn from it are wrong. 
See pp. 243, 258, 267. 

2. The description given in the Peutinger Table of the road from 
Nikomedeia to Pompeiopolis and Amaseia, the most important route in 
the north of Asia Minor, may be taken as a fair specimen both of that 
document and of the confidence that modern geographers place in it. 
The Table describes this road thus :— 

Nicomedia xvm xxi Lateas xvur Demetriu xt Dusepro 
Solympum xxx unnamed town xx river Sangarios. Manoris 
xxxm Potomia. Cepora xv Antoniopolis xxvimt Anadynata 
XxxvI Gangaris xxx Otresa xxv Virasia xvr Amasia. 

The distance from Nicomedia to the Sangarios according to this route 
is 122 miles; in reality it is about 15 or 18 miles. Something, there- 
fore, must be wrong, and some correction is needed. The cure adopted 
by Mannert, Forbiger, &c., and even, I regret to see, by Kiepert in his 


* ‘Weite Ausladungen erscheinen als direkte Wege, Hirschfeld, ‘Ueber unsere 
geogr. Kenntnis der alten griech. Welt,’ p. 63, in ‘Geogr. Jahrbuch,’ XII., 1888. Kiepert 
has put the same truth excellently in the ‘ Sitzungsber. Berlin. Akad., 1884, p, 52. 

+ ‘Sitzungsber, Berlin Akad.,’ 1883, p. 1243. 
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latest map, is to move all the names to the other side of the Sangarios. 
Then we have Plateae, Demetrium, Dusae figuring as towns of Bithynia, 
and a mount Olympos is invented to account for the epithet attached to 
Dusae. Now, in the first place, whether this arrangement is right or 
wrong, it cannot claim to have in its favour the authority of the 
Peutinger Table. It is a mere theory to get rid of an obvious corrup- 
tion in the Table. I shall not waste time by showing in detail how 
absurd it is, but shall merely state a new theory, and if any one is bold 
enough hereafter to follow the current theory, I shall be ready to discuss 
it with him. One or more other roads in the country have been mis- 
placed through bad drawing and mixed up with the real road, of which 
the only certain remains are Antoniopolis and Pompeiopolis, placed in 
an empty space above the road. 

Antoniopolis, i.e. Antinoopolis, is an epithet of Claudiopolis as birth- 
place of Antinoos (of which fact its coins boast). Ifa critic objects that 
this name is nowhere else applied to the city, I appeal to the frequent 
variety of names applied to Anatolian cities. The common name of this 
city on coins is Bithynion-Hadriana, but the invariable name in 
Byzantine times is Claudiopolis. I do not venture on any conjecture as 
to other names on this road, except that we might try to find the name 
of Tarsia, which was certainly the station beside the Sangarios on the 
east, concealed under one of the names. At one time I thought that it 
might be hid under Lateas; but this conjecture, as I now perceive, is 
most improbable. I think it more probable that Lateas, Demetriu and 
Dusepro Solympum all belong to a road leading from Prousa to Nikaia or 
Nikomedeia. Lateas then would be a corruption of Platanea, which is 
mentioned by Pachymeres (ii. p. 413 ; quoted G 17, p. 207) as situated 
in the district through which the road from Prousa by Nikaia to 
Nikomedeia would pass, and which is given as Platana by the Geo- 
graphus Anon. Ravennensis, p. 109.* 

Dusepro Solympum ought to have given the clue to one of the roads 
that are here mixed. Some modern critic, unheeded, has remarked the 
obvious fact that this is an error for Prusa pros Olympum. It is true 
that Prusa pros Olympum occurs also on another road, but similarly 
Lamasco (i.e. Lampsakos) and Amasia, each occur twice in different 
parts of the Table. Most of the other names are hopelessly corrupt ; 
and I utterly refuse to accept such towns as Manoris, Potomia, &c., until 
they are confirmed by another authority than our copy of the Table.{ 

Kastamon, the modern Kastamouni, was situated on this road, 
between Pompeiopolis and Claudiopolis. It was evidently an important 
city in later Byzantine times, but is never mentioned in Roman or early 


* His order is Atravion (i.e. Tatavion), Agrilion, Platana: the last name has been 
correctly explained by previous writers as a corruption of Laganeia, like Aardvera in 
Ptolemy. V., 1, 14. at 

+ Potomia is perhaps Potamia, which was in the district; see p. 246. 
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Byzantine documents. It must have lain in the territory of some 
bishopric, or more correctly it became in later time the centre of popu- 
lation of a district which had a different centre in earlier time, and 
which therefore appears in the Notitie under a different name. I have on 
p- 323 shown the probability that Dadybra-Kastamon was the bishopric 
in question. 

Hadrianopolis probably lay on the same road, further west than 
Dadybra and Sora. 

3. Let me give one other out of many examples. Kiepert, in his 
latest map, indicates a road from Komana Cappadociae to Melitene, 
along a route which seems to me quite inadmissible, and which is, as I 
believe, in part quite impracticable. On this road he places the 
following towns * on the authority of the Peutinger Table :— 

Komana 24 Asarinum 24 Castabala 20 Pagrum 30 Archelao- 
polis 30 Singa 14 Arega 12 Nocotessus 24 Lagalassus 18 Sama 
13 Melitene. 

_Of these there can be no doubt that Castabala is either the Cap- 
padoco-Lycaonian or the Cilician city, falsely transferred to this place ; 
Arcilapopoli (as the Peutinger Table gives it) is either Archelais 
Colonia, or else Archeopolis of Lazica,t wrongly placed; Singa is the 
Kommagenian town; Arega is Arca, still called Arga, while the others 
are quite unknown. Of all the towns given on this route only Arca or 
Arega belongs to the road from Komana to Melitene, and it appears in a 
corrupt form. 

4. Besides the examples given above of the Cappadocian roads, the 
Antonine Itinerary is demonstrably wrong in other places, e.g., in the 
road Dorylaion-Ankyra, in making the route Nikomedeia-Nikaia-Ankyra 
a direct route, and in the road from the Cilician Gates to Baiae. I¢ 
gives this road as follows :— 

Podando 27 Nampsucrone 21 Aegeas 24 Catabolo 16 Bais.f 
The order ought to be either 
Podandos, Mopsoukrene, T'arsos, Aigai, Baiae ; 
or else (as in the Jerusalem Itinerary), 
Podandos, Mopsoukrene, Tarsos, Adana, Mopsouestia, Kastabala, 
Baiae. 

These two routes have been mixed up, and the confusion was facili- 
tated by the similarity of the names Mopsoukrene, Mopsouestia. If the 
position that I have assigned to Kastabala on the Pyramos (p. 342) is 
right, the second route as far as Kastabala is the main road to Kom- 
magene, and at that point turns south through Epiphaneia to Baiae.t 


* He puts a mark of inpormonstion after each, for the route is too obviously absurd. 

t Procopius, ‘ Bel. Goth.,’ IV., 527. 

} This theory, which baie attributes to the Table an error of a kind common in it, 
has since been proved to he correct by Mr. Bent. 
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I do not of course maintain that everything in the Peutinger Table 
that is uncorroborated is wrong: some of it may yet turn out to be right, 
or a corruption of what is right, as e.g., in the Bithynian example given 
above, Plataneai appears on the wrong road corrupted to Lateas (aceusa- 
tive). But it is at present a mistaken and dangerous method to follow the 
Table as guide ; it must be used only as a support for better authorities. 
T also expressly refrain from concluding that because the Table is so very 
untrustworthy in central and eastern Asia Minor, it is equally untrust- 
worthy in all other countries. For example, it is much freer from error 
in the western, and especially the south-western parts of the country. 

The Itineraries are much less corrupted than the Table, and though 
errors abound in them, yet many of these can be easily explained as due 
to bad mapping. Both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary 
probably depend ultimately on a map, as is usually believed, “die 
officielle Reichskarte.” * In regard to these’two documents the problem 
is: first, how far do they rightly represent the ultimate authority ? 
secondly, what degree of accuracy did that ultimate authority attain ? 
In answer to the second question, Kiepertt has pointed out in very 
strong terms that we must not suppose that the official map had the 
accuracy of a modern map. In answer to the first question we must 
point in the first place to a number of corruptions, some apparently 
hopeless, others explicable only by uncertain conjectures. To take a 
few examples from the less corrupt authority, the Antonine presents 
such names as Zoana, p. 181, Mogaro and Dorano, p. 205, and various 
other absolutely unknown names, which are, probably, in most cases 
corrupt; while Scanatus, p. 206, is conjecturally explained (see p. 295) 
as Scandis, Eumeis and Gundusa, p. 182, as Kamisa and as Godasa of 
Ptolemy, Sacoena as Siccasena, Ochras as [D]Jogra, Adapera as Lassora or 
Laskoria, Fiarasi as Siara (the Si being a correction of Fi). By similar 
conjecture I should explain the P in Ptandaris and Puspena { as derived 
from a preposition which was attached to the name (according to a 
custom of which various examples remain in the Peutinger Table); it is 
doubtful whether the Greek éri or azo, or the Latin ab was used.§ Even 
if all the corruptions of single names could be eliminated, there remains 
the further difficulty that many names have been transferred from the 
proper road to an adjoining one. 

I owe to Dr. Miller’s information (‘ Weltkarte des Castorius,’ p. 119) 
the reference to a fragment of an itinerary through Cappadocia, which 
bears so pointedly on the subject of this chapter that I add it here. In 


* Kiepert in ‘ Berlin. Sitzungsber.,’ 1884, p. 52; ep. p. 51. 

+ Kiepert, l.c., p. 51. 

+ Parthey and Pinder prefer the still more serious corruption Euspoena, p. 177, but 
-Puspena has MS. authority. The name conceals Ptolemy’s Ispa in the adjectival form, 
which is so commonly used in Cappadocia. 

§ Compare Pisinda in Ptolemy for ém “Iowda. 
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the year 1847 Mercklin published an inscription copied by himself and 
by Prof. Mommsen in Rome.* I add the transcript here— 

mi Id(us) Mopsu-Cre[ne} 

Pr(idie) Id[us), Panhormo 

Id(ibus) Oct(obribus), ad Aq(uas) Calida(s) 

xvu K(alendas) Nov(embres) [T ]ynnam 

xvi K(alendas) Tyana 

xv K(alendas) Nov(embres) Anda[balim ] 

xm K(alendas) Nov(embres)........ 

We see from this fragment that Tynna, which is mentioned only by 
Ptolemy, must be near Faustinopolis-Halala. In the Table Aquae 
Calidae is put in an unconnected way near this road, and Leake rightly 
conjectured that it must belong to it. The hot springs are still well 
known. I saw them in 1882, but no ancient remains exist; and nothing 
in the surroundings would lead one to expect the splendid picture given 
of them in the Table. The springs lie a little west of the direct road to 
Tyana, and perhaps Caena was a village on the road at a point near 
the springs. The name Panhormos is otherwise unknown ; it doubtless 
indicates a great khan for travellers, probably beside the present 
Bozanti Khan. It should be observed that the proper names appear in 
this fragment in oblique cases, just as in the Table and Itineraries: 
Panhormo, Tynnam. 

The problem in regard to Ptolemy is far more complicated, because 
he certainly used several authorities, and tried with various degrees of 
success to combine them. For example: the list of cities in Phrygia 
Magna, v., 2, § 22-26, must be founded on a different authority from the 
cities of Mysia, § 14. The former extends Phrygia so far west as to 
include Ankyra, Synaos, and Blaundos, while the latter includes 
Aloudda, Trajanopolis, and Prepenissos in Mysia. Both these views 
were entertained by different authorities, on account of the proverbial 
uncertainty of the boundary between Mysia and Phrygia; but Ptolemy 
uses sometimes one, sometimes the other, without perceiving the contra- 
diction in which he is thus involved (see p. 145). 

He learned from one authority that Paphlagonia was governed by 
the legatus pro praetore of Galatia ; from another authority he learned the 
full extent of Paphlagonia. He then placed this large Paphlagonia in 
the province Galatia, though considerable part of it really belonged to 
the province Bithynia-Pontus. 

The character of his account of the Strategiai is fully discussed in 
Part II., chapters O, Q, and S, which enumerate his long series of mis- 


* “Beim Besuch des grosseren Campana’schen Columbariums in einer Vigne an der 
rechten Seite der Via Sebastiana.” He adds: “Sollte hier vielleicht zum erstenmal ein 
zur Reichsvermessung des Augustus gehoriges Actenstiick ans Licht getreten sein?” 
See C. I. L., VI., 5076. 

+ The statement on p. 311 must be corrected. 
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takes about the eleventh Strategia, which existed for a short time in the 
first century before and after Christ. He attributes the cities of this 
Strategia, sometimes to Cilicia, sometimes to Strategia Antiochiane, some- 
times to Lykaonia (Khasbia for Kastabala), sometimes to Cappadocia 
(Kyzistra in Strategia Kilikia), sometimes to Armenia Minor (Kybistra, 
Claudiopolis, Dalisandos in Strategia Kataonia). 

In the Strategia Laviniane or Laviansene, which Ptolemy places to 
the south instead of to the north of Melitene, he mentions the towns 
Kaparkelis, Sabagena, Kizara. Of these Kaparkelis is (see p. 302) 
identified with Capareas of the Antonine Itinerary, p. 194 (in northern 
Syria), which may be corrected by means of an inscription, OC. I. L., III. 
Supplem., No. 6814, to Caparceae. Sabagena is difficult to separate 
from Sobagena of Strategia Sargarausene, or from Sebagena of Strategia 
Kilikia. Kaizara seems to come from a different direction, viz., from the 
north-west. Strabo, p. 560, mentions Ikizari as a fort in the eastern 
part of Phazemonitis, a district which apparently forms part of Ptolemy’s 
Pontus Galaticus. It is impossible not to conjecture that Ptolemy’s 
Kizara and Strabo’s Ikizari are the same place, wrongly placed by 
Ptolemy through trusting to a bad map. According to the true 
situation, Laviniane is not so far distant from Phazemonitis as 
Ptolemy’s assignment would make it. The identification of Kizara 
with Ikizari, is of course uncertain: the names seem identical, but there 
may have been two places bearing the same name. Prof. Kiepert’s 
identification of Sibora and Ibora was tempting, but has been proved 
incorrect (see p. 265, 326): the names, however, have in the latter case 
only a superficial resemblance, for the Greek forms are SiBopa and 
"TBwpa. 

I do not venture on the difficult question as to the particular 
authorities used by Ptolemy in the different sections of his account of 
Asia Minor; though there is no doubt that his work loses most of its 
value until the exact authority on which each of his statements rests 
has been determined. It is shown on p. 372 that his Strategia 
Antiochiane bears a name which must have been given to it in 37 A.D., 
when it was ruled by Antiochus IV. and Iotape; and that its extent as 
indicated by Ptolemy was not true after 41, when it was greatly 
curtailed. The simplest, though not the only possible, explanation is 
that his authority on the Strategiai wrote about 37-8 A.D. 

In Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus, Ptolemy’s authority seems to 
have been so accurate as to suggest a Roman official list. By a com- 
parison of his account of these districts with Strabo’s unusually detailed 

description, it will in all probability be easy after actual exploration of 
the district, to recover the ancient topography almost perfectly. Com- 
paring Ptolemy’s account of these Pontic districts with his description 
of Cappadocia, we see how entirely he depended on his authority : 
where he had some single good authority to trust to, he is useful; but 
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where he tried to combine different authorities, he falls into the grossest 
blunders. 

In some cases his authority was the same as that of the Peutinger 
Table and the Antonine Itinerary, viz., the official map of the empire 
exposed in the Porticus Octaviae, or a copy of it. In the eastern parts 
of Asia Minor this is proved by the tables on the opposite page, which 
show how many names unknown from any other sources, are common 
to Ptolemy, the Peutinger Table, and the Antonine Itinerary. 

Various other errors in Ptolemy probably spring from his use of the 
same authority. In a number of cases, e.g. Kaparkelis, Kiakis, Leandis, 
Karnalis, Tanadaris, Tirallis, Ladoineris, Sinis, he seems to mistake 
Latin ablatives plural of second declension * for nominatives. Such 
errors suggest the forms Parnasso, Mogaro, Dorano, Sebastopoli, &c., of 
the Antonine Itinerary, and Pesinunte, Tavio, Corveunte, &c., of the 
Peutinger Table.t 

The error made in the name Fiara (for Siara) in the Antonine 
Itinerary has been explained above (also see p. 308) : this error existed in 
Ptolemy’s authority, and from his false idea about the position of Sar- 
garausene, which he puts in the place of Saravene, he places ®iapa in it. 

In other cases Ptolemy is misled by the letter F substituted for E 
in his Latin authority (which we must probably understand to be the 
Roman map). Just as ®ovGdynva in Galatia is clearly derived from 
the town Euagina, corrupted in a Latin document to Fuagina, so when 
Povoirdpa and Evcidpa occur side by side in Melitene, the conjecture 
at once suggests itself that both names indicate the same place, but 
that the former was taken from a Latin authority where Eusipara was 
mistaken as Fusipara. 

Kyzistra is given as a city of Strategia Kilikia. The name occurs 
elsewhere only in Concil. Nicaen., a.p. 8325; where a bishop of Kyzistra 
is mentioned. It is therefore only a fault for the bishopric Kybistra, 
misplaced by Ptolemy like so many other names in his lists of the 
Strategiai. 

The repetition by Ptolemy of places like Olba (as Olbasa), Kybistra, 
Kormasa or Korbasa, &c., in different districts is paralleled by the 
Peutinger Table with its repetition of Prousa, Lampsakos, Amasia, &c. 

Finally, I give a list of some very obvious corrections in the text 
of Ptolemy, some of which have been made by previous writers, some 
by myself. 

1§ 13 Tartaovsov for Taraoviov. 

1§ 14 Aaydvea for Aardvea. 


* Sinis from a masculine form, compare [Pi]sonos of the Itinerary : Kiakis, &c., from 
neuter forms: Kaparkelis from a feminine form which appears as accusative in the 
Itinerary, p. 194. 

+ Accusative forms also occur in both the Itinerary (Capareas, Arauracos, &c.), and 
in the Table (Stabiu=eis TéB1ov, Aquas Arayenas, &c.). 
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Ptolemy. 


Satala 

Domana 

Tapoura 

Nikopolis 
Chorsabia 

Charax (1. Rarax.) 
Dagona (1. Dragona) 
Seleoberroia 
Kaltiorissa 

Ana ibla 

Pisingara, Pinsigara 
Godasa 


Eudoixata 
Karape 
Masora, Kasara 
Oromandos, 
mandros 


Oro- 


Ispa 
Phouphena 
Arane 


Phouphatena 
Mardara 

Ouarsapa, Ouaisapa 
Orsa, Orsara 


Sinibra 

Aziris 

Ladana (v. 1. Da- 
landa) 

Sismara * 

Zimara 

Daskousa 


Dagousa f 
Sinis Kolonia 


Melitene 


Korne 
Meteita 


Klaudias 


Juliopolis 
Barzalo 
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1. Crrms in ArMenta Minor. 


Peutinger T. Anton. Itin. Other Authorities. 
Satala Satala Satala (often) 
Domana Domana 
Patara ; 
eRe (abla- Nicopolis Nikopolis (often) 
Eregarsina Carsagis, Carsat 

Arauracos ’Apavpaka (Const., &e.) 
Draconis Dracontes 
Ole Oberda 
Caleorsissa 
Analiba Analiba Analibla (Act. Conc.) 
Gundusa, Gon- 
dosa 
: Euspena, Pus- 
Hispa pena ? 
Arangas Aranis (abla- 
(accus.) tive) 
Malandara 


2. CITIES ALONG THE EUPHRATES, 
(a) In Armenia. 


Sinervas 
(accus.) 
Still called Derende; not 
on Euphrates 
Zimara Zimara Pliny, V. 83 
Dascusa Dascusa Pliny, V. 84 
(b) In Melitene. 
Saba ? Sabous ? 
Pisonos (em) 
Zivous ?) ; 
Molontanes AMaiiions Often mentioned ; not on 


Euphrates 


(c) In Laviniane or Laviansene. 


Corne 
Metita ; 
. Claudiopolis Cappadociae, 
etna Pliny, V. 85 
(d) In [S]aravene. 
Barsalium 


Lee EEE 


* Dittography of the following? ; a 
+ Dittography of Daskousa? or is it corrupted from the name that appears in the Antonine Itinerary 
as Sabous, and in the Peutinger Table as Saba, 
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2§14 Adyoura, which has often been doubted, is defended by the 
AayorOyvoi of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

2§15 Toysevobvpirac for Tpyevo., as M. Waddington rightly 

perceived. 

2§16 Alyaol for Aiyapa (cp. Avojvapa of Hierocles, and 2 § 24). 

2 § 18 "Arrovdda has been by some suggested for ’Irwava. 

2§ 20 "EpiLyvoi has been proposed with obvious correctness for 

EpilnAou. 

2 § 21 Aaddses for Aadareis, see p. 131. 

2§ 23 Kepxwmia has been corrupted from ’Azia through the influence 

of the following Evxapzia. 

2 § 24 Medirara should be restored for MeAirapa, compare § 16. 

2 § 25 Bpodflos for Apodfos. 

BAadvoos for BAdavédpos. 
SiProv, Bra, or SerBAca is the more correct form, not S/APiov. 

2 § 26 Savads for Savis. 

Taynva or Téxwa for Tdfyva. 

2§ 27 Transpose ®vAakyvovo. and Avxdoves:* the alteration arose 
from the latter being placed beside Avxiav. ®vAakjvoroe 
is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Phylacenses. 

Mak. Kadonvoi (as in Pliny) for Moxxadnvoi. 

Kidunocels for Kvdioceis. 

Mo€eavoi is more correct than Moéiavol, 

‘IeporoAtrae was the native name, ‘IeparoA\tra: the form used 
by Grecising writers. 

4§ 3 Zadnxov for Zadicxov. 

4§4 It is unnecessary to alter A:dvuov to Awdvpuou: the forms are 

equivalent, see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 237, 
4§ 5 Teppavxorodis for Deppavorous. 
4°§ 7 TodtoroBwyror for ToABworoi. 
ToAtcroxwpa for ToAacrayxopa. 
4§9 PovBdynva is a Greek rendering of a Latin original Fuagina, 
an error for Euagina, see p. 261. 

4§10 HpoceAnppeviros (inhabitants of the ywpa zpooeAnupevn) for 

TlpocepAtpevirat. 
Tupidiov for Terpadtor. 

4 § 12 ’Opovdixdy for ’Opovdixot: the tribe was called ’Opovdets. 

5 § 3 Svedpa for Sicdpa. 

5 § 6 Heppwodéwv djos for Mevedjmuov. 

OvepBravdrodts for Oipavdrods. 
"Iowde. for Ifowda (i.e. éxt “IowSda). 

5:§ 7 Ipécravva is more correct than Ipdcrapa. 

5 § 8 Koyuana Kod. for Kéupaxov. 

6 § 3 Bavapolay for Bavayopiar. 


* ASP., B 4: 
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Cappadocia, Lykaonia, and Cilicia have all been discussed sufficiently 
in Part II., and I need not recapitulate the suggestions made there. 

These views about the authorities under discussion were arrived at 
during the composition of Part IL, being forced upon me by the 
discovery of successive errors in them. The example of Tynna given 
in this chapter, shows that a statement unsupported at present may 
afterwards be confirmed by new evidence. But the numerous errors 
that are proved show that we cannot safely accept any statement 
until we can confirm it by some independent evidence, direct or indirect. 

This long discussion is perhaps not too long for the necessities of 
the case. For example, I have in regard to Cappadocia and its 
Strategiai discarded entirely the authority of Ptolemy, which has been 
hitherto accepted implicitly, even by Prof. Kiepert, and have, in de- 
pendence on a few sentences of Strabo, placed some Strategiai as much 
as 100 miles from the situation assigned to them by Ptolemy’s 
minutely detailed map, and followed by all modern geographers. 
This proceeding may seem too bold; but we must follow either Ptolemy 
or Strabo, whose evidence is in irreconcilable contradiction. My 
general impression with regard to Strabo’s account of Asia Minor is, as 
stated on p. 96, that as a rule “his brief descriptions are marvellously 
accurate, and, to the eye-witness, marvellously lucid.” Individual cases 
of vagueness, and even slight inaccuracy can be pointed out, but 
they are exceedingly rare.* In some cases his description of the 
scenery of the eastern part of the plateau is so good as to depend either 
on his own observation, or to be reported with closest precision from the 
account of an eye-witness. t The western part of the plateau, including 
Phrygia, on the other hand, he has evidently not seen. Now his own 
distinct evidence is given (see pp. 535, 536) that he had travelled 
in Cappadocia: he had been in Komana of Cappadocia and had seen 
the wonderful gorge where the Pyramos breaks through Taurus. 
A native of Amaseia could not see these two places without seeing 
a good deal more of the country; and must indeed have been travelling 
for the purpose of observation. t{ 

Finally, with regard to Hierocles, whose authority I place so high, 
I have discussed the subject both on pp. 92-95, and at numerous places 
throughout Part Il. The many cases in which his order has been 

* IT have shown in ‘Cities and Bishoprics,’ Part II. § xum., that the puzzling 
arrangement of the cities of Phrygia in four groups becomes accurate when the single 
slight change of EYMENEIAN to AAMONEIAN is made. 

+ Von Diest (‘Von Perg. z. Pontus, p. 15) says that a passage in p. 625 shows 
actual experience of the road from Pergamos to the east. On the other hand he shows 
that Strabo gives an inaccurate account of the Acolic coast. 

+ Niese shows that Strabo does not profess to haye seen any places away from the 
sea in Asia Minor except Komana, the Pyramos, Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, and 
Nysa in the Maeander Valley : see his ‘Beitrage zur Biographie Strabos’ in Hermes, 


XIIL, 1878, p. 42, where he shows that Strabo lived from about 63 B.c. to 19 a.v., and 
that he wrote his geographical work in Rome, for a Roman public, about 18-19 .p. 
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confirmed by new discoveries, have given me great confidence in him, 
though of course it is necessary to look as much as possible for corrobo- 
rative evidence. I have tried to show that, (1) his chief authority is a 
list of bishoprics, which he modifies into a list of cities; (2) this list 
must have been arranged in an approximately geographical order, 
partly according to roads, partly according to districts; (3) Hierocles 
modified it and even added to it in Bithynia and still more in Helles- 
pontus; (4) there is great corruption and transposition in the lists of 
Lydia and Hellespontus. 


VII, Tue Byzantine Roaps. 


A change in the road-system began in A.p. 292. Diocletian made 
Nikomedeia the capital of the east, and the roads that connected it with 
the provinces acquired increased importance. This tendency was 
confirmed when Constantinople was founded in 330; for precisely the 
same set of roads lead to Nikomedeia and to Constantinople. The 
centre of attraction was now no longer Rome, but Constantinople, and 
the roads which served only for the Roman traffic rapidly sank into 
mere cross-country paths. 

At first the old Roman roads were utilised as far as possible, and 
both the Peutinger Table and the Antonine Itinerary show us these 
roads adapted to the new requirements. But a steady and progressive 
change was produced over the whole of Asia Minor. Previously 
prosperity had been greatest in the southern half of the plateau. 
But during the two centuries that elapsed between Constantine and 
Justinian, the northern half of the plateau grew steadily in importance 
as being nearer Constantinople and in easier communication with it; 
and many new centres of population were formed, which gradually 
acquired the rank of cities and bishoprics.* Steadily also the system of 
communication altered, as it was gradually found that new routes 
served travellers better than the Roman roads. By the time of 
Justinian the change was complete; and it is clear that in his 
reorganisation of the administration he recognised the new system and 
put an end to the old. 

No document has been preserved that attempts to give us a complete 
account of the Byzantine roads. We are reduced to piecing together 
scattered hints in the historians, and interpreting them in accordance 
with the natural features of the country. We are aided by the fact that 
on the whole the Byzantine system continued in use throughout the 
Turkish domination; but the best result attainable with regard to the 
two centuries of change is a few isolated pictures of separate points. 
We know that Apameia had been one of the chief centres of Greasco- 


* This principle is stated C. B., § Ixvii., and is proved in many details in Part IL. 
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Roman civilisation and commerce, and also of the rising power of 
Christianity. But its prosperity depended on its situation at a knot on 
the great eastern trade-route. That route lost all importance under 
the Byzantine rule; and Apameia sank into a third or fourth-rate 
town. 

Various other examples of a similar kind are given in Part IL.,* only 
one of which I shall refer to here. A fortunate chance has preserved 
to us a petition addressed to the emperor Theodosius about 380-90 A.p., 
intreating him to build a bridge over the Halys for the sake of 
preserving a constant connexion between Caesareia-Mazaka and the 
provinces of Galatia and Pontus. I have interpreted this document 
(p. 255 ff.) as marking the transition from the old Roman road between 
Ankyra and Caesareia, which did not cross the Halys, to the modern 
road, which crosses the Halys twice. I have shown how Parnassos on 
the old road lost consequence, whereas Mokissos on the new road rose to 
importance, was constituted by Justinian the capital of Cappadocia 
Secunda,f and is still one of the chief cities of Anatolia. Probably the 
document which has preserved to us this interesting episode is not 
unique, and more careful investigation of the records of the period will 
reveal others. 

The completion of the Byzantine road system dates from Justinian. 
The most important part of the system was the Military Road forking 
east of the Halys to Caesareia and to Sebasteia. The character of this 
road has not, so far as I know, been observed hitherto by any historian, 
and I have therefore in Chapter G discussed it in detail from the first 
stage onwards. Much of the Byzantine military history in the east 
depends on the recognition of this great road. At intervals there were 
standing camps in convenient places near it, and as the emperor passed 
along towards the seat of war, he was joined by the contingents of 
troops from the different provinces which had concentrated at these 
camps. A march in spring from Constantinople along the military 
road, a summer campaign on the eastern frontier, a return march to the 
capital along the same road at the approach of winter, and a few months 
in Constantinople before the next campaign began—such was the life 
year after year of many of the vigorous emperors. The line of their 
march, where nothing is expressly mentioned, may as a rule be assumed 


* See pp. 205, 216, 220, 223, &e. I must maintain that the road from Tavium by 
Korniaspa to Sebasteia is a Byzantine interpolation in the Antonine Itinerary. It is 
entirely out of keeping with the Roman system, and is strikingly illustrated by the 
Byzantine records. : 

+ I have, for convenience sake, always spoken in Part II. of Mokissos as metropolis 
of Cappadocia Tertia. But it must be remembered that politically there were only two 
provinces of Cappadocia, of which Caesareia and Mokissos were the respective metro- 
poleis from the time of Justinian onwards, while Tyana, which had been metropolis of 
Cappadocia Secunda from the time when Valens divided Cappadocia into two, retained 
its ecclesiastical rank and its authority over a few bishoprics. 
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to be the military road: and in many cases this is of great importance 
for the understanding of the operations described. I shall here quote 
only one example, viz., the march of Romanus Diogenes in 1068, from 
Helenopolis to the east. After crossing the Halys, he avoided the road 
to Caesareia.* It is only the fact of the road forking beyond the Halys 
to Caesareia that gives any point to the statement that the emperor did 
not touch Caesareia, a city that lay quite sixty miles from the nearest 
point of his march, and a hundred miles from the crossing of the Halys. 
He then encamped at Krya Pege, for some days; and the beauty, the 
plentiful water, the trees and the grass of this place are described in 
glowing terms. This is obviously the camp called Bathys Rhyax, by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, I., p. 444, and Genesius, pp. 123, 124. 
He then proceeded to Sebasteia, where again he took the left road to 
Koloneia, not the right to Tephrike (see pp. 57, 267). 

I have ascribed to Justinian the formation of this road and the 
institution of the whole system of aplekta connected with it. The fact 
is nowhere recorded, and I depend for proof of the statement entirely on 
inference from a number of slight details, which are collected in ch. G. 
They prove that the great importance of the road is as old as Justinian ; 
and if so, there is little doubt that he also arranged its military 
connection, for its importance lies mainly in its military character: it 
is not the shortest route, but it is the best route for an army. 

The general map shows the chief lines of road, radiating from 
Constantinople, whose existence in the Byzantine period can be proved. 
Some of these we hear of first in the latest warfare under the Nicean 
empire or the Paleologi, when the theatre of operations was narrowed 
down to the west of Asia Minor, But the previous existence and 
importance of many of them cannot be doubted (see pp. 129, 130). 

A study of the chief references to these roads and of the operations 
that took place along them would form the proper completion of this 
subject: the incidental references that occur in Part II. are quite 
insufficient to show its importance. Such a study would probably show 
that several other lines of road, used in the Turkish time, but not 
indicated on my map, are referred to by the Byzantine historians in 
passages that have escaped me. But such a study would expand into a 
discussion of the Byzantine campaigns in Asia Minor, which is too 
great a task to enter on at present: it forms the third part of the 
programme of work on the history and antiquities of Asia Minor which 
I had once sketched out for myself. 

During certain conditions of warfare other roads besides the great 
military road, and even occasionally others in addition to those that 
radiate from Constantinople, assumed a temporary importance in 
Byzantine history. On p. 197 ff. I have described all the routes that 
led from Constantinople to the east, and have given some examples of 

* thy Kuodperay mapedddy, Scyl., p. 691; TH Karcapéwy wh mpvoultas, Attal., p, 146. 
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marches which took place along them. The long frontier wars against 
the Saracens tested every route; for the light-armed marauders, crossing 
from Cilicia for a run in the Christian lands, took sometimes one pass, 
sometimes another. The two leading routes during these wars are 
through the same passes that have been important at all periods, that 
from Germanicia to Arabissos, and the Cilician Gates (Loulon, see p. 350). 
But almost every important mountain pass in the whole of Asia Minor 
has its great battle, and some of them their score of conflicts (see 
pp. 368, 381, 382). I add one example. 

The campaign of 860 is described very vaguely. The only express 
statement as to the situation of the great defeat of the Saracens is that 
of Genesius, that it was 500 miles from Amisos, which is of course so 
absurd as to suggest a doubt about the text. But when we compare 
the accounts,* we find (1) that the battle took place near the confines of 
the Armeniac and Paphlagonian Themes, (2) on the west side of the 
Halys, (3) on the road that leads south from Sinope, (4) on a river that 
flows from north to south, (5) near the Halys, for a very few fugitives 
escaped across the Halys into the Kharsian Theme, (6) among the hills 
in a glen, where the Saracens were surrounded. There are only two 
localities which can suit this description, one where the road from 
Sinope descends to Boiabad and the Halys, the other further south, 
where it again descends towards Andrapa and the Halys. The fact 
that the crossing of the Halys led into the Kharsian Theme decides in 
favour of the latter. Historians differ greatly about the names: 
probably Lalakaon was the district, Poson or Porson the place, and 
Gyris the river.t But Genesius and the Continuator call the district 
Abysianon or Amysianon, Porson the place, Lalakaon the river, and 
Gyris the meadow on the river by the Saracen camp. Amysianon is 
perhaps connected with Amnesia (see N 12, p. 278). Amysianon was on 
a road leading probably from Paphlagonia to Kommagene (see p. 354), 
and Amnesia was on a road from Arabissos to Constantinople, perhaps 
by Eukhaita. Accurate exploration might probably determine the very 
spot where the battle was fought. 

With the Turkish invasion in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
a new period of military history begins. Civil history and commercial 
intercourse have from this time onward hardly any existence, owing 
partly to the misery of the situation and partly to the degrading and 
enfeebling influence of the Byzantine rule,f in which the Roman 


* Georg. Mon., 825; Symeon Mag., 666; Theoph. Cont., 181; Leo Gram., 238; 
Cedr. IL., 164; Genes., 96; Zonar. II., 159, ed. Par. 

+ Ducange on Zonar. quotes Epist. 167 of Photius, addressed @codérw Zralapo- 
KavdiddT@ Kata Tovs AadAdkwvas. 7 ) 

t This had gradually destroyed the spirit of the different communities, discouraged 
the free flow of trade between the provinces, and produced an oriental stagnation, in 
which each district got on as best it could on its own resources. Exceptions can © 
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character had almost wholly given place to an Oriental despotism. 
Great part of the plateau passed into the hands of the Turks, whose 
power extended over Lykaonia, Cappadocia, and considerable part of 
Phrygia and Galatia. Dorylaion was the north-western limit of their 
authority; but Kotiaion they did not hold. From Dorylaion they 
advanced along the road to Constantinople, and even seized Nikaia. On 
the south-west they held for a time Sozopolis, Apameia (then a mere 
village), and Laodiceia. It would appear that their right to these terri- 
tories was recognised in the disgraceful agreement concluded with the 
Turks about 1076 a.p., when their help was bought by the surrender of 
a great territory. 

The Seljuk Turkish capital was at Iconium, and the four chief roads 
that led to it became the chief scene of warfare from this time onwards 
until the rise of the Osmanli Turks. Two of these roads were the same 
as roads of the earlier period, viz., those which led by Dorylaion and by 
Kotiaion. We also begin now to hear of a third, which coincided ‘for 
some distance with the road to Kotiaion through Bilejik and Basilika, 
and then diverged to Dorylaion (see pp. 208, 236, 445). The fourth 
road was one which is first heard of at the end of the eleventh century, 
though we then find that it must have been of some military conse- 
quence from a much earlier time ; it was the central road of the Theme 
Khoma. 

The first three of these roads form a connected group. The great 
road to Dorylaion was the most direct, but fell earliest into Turkish 
hands. The road through Kotiaion was important because that city did 
not fall under the power of the Seljuks till 1182.* It was apparently 
in Byzantine hands in 1156, but the limit of their power, when Manuel 
Comnenus marched towards it from Isauria. In 1116 also it was 
certainly in Byzantine hands, and probably in 1113. 

The campaign of 1116 furnishes an excellent proof of the use of the 
road by Kotiaion and Dorylaion. Alexius Comnenus then advanced 
with a large army through Dorylaion to Philomelion. Here by one of 
his pious frauds he ascertained that the will of heaven forbade him to 
advance to Iconium. He therefore retired towards Constantinople, and 
was then hard pressed by hordes of Turkish light troops, ;who had 
offered little opposition to his advance. After two days of continuous 
fighting the army reached a point between Polybotos and Ipsos, where 
they diverged from the road by which they had advanced, and turned 
towards Ampoun. There were only two roads open to them. One led 


proved, but such was the general condition of the later Byzantine empire, and herein 
lay its weakness. 

* Dorylaion was not maintained as a fortress by the Seljuk Turks, who never 
showed any organising ability; it sank into ruins, and the fertile valley was occupied by 
nomadic bands until 1175, when Manuel refortified it, 
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by Polybotos, and then across difficult country where the Turkish 
skirmishers would have had a great advantage; and by this road it 
would be many days before they reached Byzantine territory. The 
other went along the valley towards the village now called Ambanaz,* a 
few miles north of Akroenos. The latter road, usually known as the 
route to Kotiaion, was preferred; and on the following day, when the 
army was between Augustopolis and Akroenos, a truce was concluded. 
This may be taken as a fair indication that Akroenos and the country 
between it and Kotiaion were still in Byzantine hands. 

In 1145 Manuel Comnenus advanced along the Kotiaion route almost 
up to Iconium, and retired by Khoma. 

Again, in 1175 Manuel resolved to make a great effort to break the 
Turkish strength. As a preliminary he rebuilt two deserted fortresses, 
Dorylaion and Soublaion. In 1176 he chose the latter route to deliver 
his great blow at the Seljuks. He advanced from the Rhyndakos 
(obviously by Akhyraous Thyateira) to Khonai, and thence to Khoma. 
This campaign, therefore, was conducted along the fourth of those roads 
which we have mentioned as of pre-eminent importance in the Turkish 
wars.t| Soublaion was situated at the site now called Khoma, retaining 
the name which was coming into use among the historians of the 
twelfth century. The change of name is of course a common pheno- 
menon in Asia Minor. It is probable that the name of the Theme 
Khoma was applied to the central fortress of the Theme. Anna 
Comnena mentions the Khomatenoi several times, and it is clear from 
her language, II. pp. 325-7, that the frontier defence against the Seljuks 
was divided between the Themes of Khoma and Cappadocia.t But 
why the name Khoma was given to the Theme, whether the troops were 
first called Khomatenoi from some reason unknown to us, and the 
country where they were stationed got the name Khoma from them; § 
or whether the local application is the earlier, and the troops were called 
after the country in which they were stationed, it seems now impossible 
to discover.|| 

The central road of the Theme connected the two great fortresses, 
Khonai and Khoma. ‘Two routes are possible for it. One, which 
was actually traversed by Barbarossa, went up the Lykos, along the salt 

* Obviously the same name as Ampounin Anna Comnena. On the whole subject 
see my paper in ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1882, p. 140. 

+ On Manuel’s defeat, see p. 136 and my “ Notes and Inscriptions, [X.,” in ‘Amer. 
Journ. Arch.,’ vol. ii, 

{ On the changes of the Theme Cappadocia, see pp. 216, 250, 316. 

§ See p. 316. 

|| I have in ASP, in a final appended note, suggested the possibility that Khoma, 
which is known also between Konia and Bey Sheher (where we find Yokari Khoma 
and Ashagha Khoma), may be actually the Turkish name of the town, adopted like 
many others by the Byzantine writers; but this is not probable. The name has not a 


Turkish appearance, and there is no time for a Turkish name to have gained currency 
between the appearance of the Turks and the use of the name by Anna. 
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lake Anava, and then struck across by Bolatli direct to Khoma. I 
think, however, that the other route by Denizler (different from Denizli) 
and Harir Boghaz, was the Byzantine road (see ASP). In either case 
the line is a strange one, diverging as it does from the Roman trade 
route; but the evidence seems conclusive. Khoma lies on the shortest 
road between the Hermos valley or the upper Meander valley and the 
east in general. That line is indeed not an easy one, but to light active 
troops such as rode in the Arab forays into Asia Minor, it presents no 
serious difficulty, while its directness recommended it to them. Pro- 
bably the same state of things also existed when the Sassanians were 
ravaging the whole country up to the Bosphorus and the Aegean 
during the earlier centuries. Two possibilities suggest themselves 
as to the period when Khoma was made an important fortress, viz., 
either the reign of Justinian or the time of the Iconoclast emperors. 
Many reasons induce us to prefer the former. One is that the pair of 
fortresses, Khoma and Khonai, were apparently on the same scheme ; 
‘and I cannot think that Khonai was founded so late as the Iconoclast 
period. The very name Khonai supplanted that of Kolossai between 
692 and 787, and that can hardly have taken place immediately after 
the foundation of the fortress of Khonai. Another lies in the bishopric 
Justinianopolis or Oikokome. I understand Oixo-xéyn as a grecised 
term for the Vicus marked in the Peutinger Table between Humeneia 
and Apameia. Justinianopolis would then be the fortress above it 
united under one bishop with the settlement in the open plain.* More- 
over, I am unable to discover any signs of the foundation of fortresses 
or cities by the Iconoclasts. The whole system of organisation and defence 
had been so admirably planned by Justinian, that nothing remained for 
later emperors to do except to maintain or restore what he had built. 

Justinian then built the fortress of Khoma or Soublaion (Siblia) 
beside the pass leading towards the Aegean coast. Nicetas Choniata 
distinguishes that fortress from another actnally in the pass, called 
Myriokephalon,} which was a ruin in the time of Manuel Comnenus, 

During the period 1076-1119 the line of the Roman trade-route 
between Laodiceia and Apameia appears to have been entirely in the 
hands of the Turks. In 1119 John Comnenus advanced by Philadelphia 
to Laodiceia and captured it: and in 1120 he advanced further and 
captured Sozopolis, which remained in Byzantine hands till 1182. 
But even after 1120 it appears that the line of the trade-route through 
Apameia was deserted and unsafe, owing to the bands of Turkish 
nomads who infested it. In 1146 Manuel Comnenus was attacked and 
wounded beside his own camp by a troop of these Turks, when he was 
encamped near Soublaion, and had incautiously gone out towards 
Apameia to hunt. 

The history of the reigns of the three Comneni, Alexius, John and 


* See p. 186, CO. 25. t On the name, see p. 220. 
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Manuel, suggests that during that entire period the road through 
Apameia was not used by the Byzantine armies; and the phrase used 
at a later date by Tagenon in describing the march of Barbarossa past 
the salt lake Anava, “loca desertissima Turcorum” (see p. 130), suggests 
the reason. The route by the Harir Boghaz was employed, and I have 
placed Charax and Graos Gala on it. 

Apart from the temporary changes caused by such circumstances as 
the Seljuk empire with its capital at Iconium, there has been little 
alteration in the road system of Anatolia as it was fixed by Justinian 
until our own time. But the roads are now in a transition stage. 
When all Turkish government business had to be carried across Asia 
Minor to the eastern and southern parts of the empire, the important 
routes had to be maintained in decent condition; and a postal service, 
with relays of horses, was kept up along them. When Leake was sent 
in haste from Constantinople to Egypt in 1800, he rode across Asia 
Minor by Dorylaion and Iconium to Anemourion, and there took boat to 
Cyprus. At present a traveller or a government messenger to Cyprus 
would take the steamer. The difference in this case is typical of a vast 
number of similar changes, which have curtailed the number of roads 
along which a horse-post is kept up. 

Another cause of change lies in the growth of Smyrna, which has 
become the commercial capital of Turkey. Railways from Smyrna have 
crept up the country into Lydia and Phrygia. One follows the general 
line of the old “ Royal Road,” until it has reached the foot of the plateau 
and is confronted with that step of 2000 feet, which is required to place 
it on the plateau. The other keeps closely to the line of the great trade 
route, and has already reached Apameia. The expansion of commerce 
between Asia Minor and the west has made these railways, in spite of 
many difficulties interposed by government. One ground for the action 
of the government concerns us. These railways would make Smyrna 
the central city of Asia Minor, but the government wishes that Con- 
stantinople should continue to be the governing centre; and that wish 
has led to the projected railway from Constantinople to Ankyra (Angora), 
which as a commercial enterprise has no prospect of being remunerative 
for a long time. 

Within my own knowledge of Asia Minor, great activity in road- 
making has been shown by the Turks. In some cases the new roads 
are a blessing to the country; but I have also seen broad new roads, 
whose path across the country was conspicuous by their greener and more 
luxuriant crop of grass, and I have seen numerous roads made in uncon- 
nected fragments, or in a more advanced state with everything ready 
except the bridges. In the great majority of cases one quarter of the ex- 
penditure would be sufficient to improve the existing roads in their worse 
parts. But the new scheme of renovation is usually on too grand a 


scale. An entirely new route is laid out, great expense is incurred, and 
qG 
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then the road is left unfinished; or, worst fate of all, the broad new 
road, with small stones scattered over the smooth level surface, is not so 
pleasant for pack-horses as the old narrow well-trodden path; and 
traffic deliberately prefers the old road, leaving the new road to grow a 
magnificent crop of grass. Part of the reason why the roads are in 
many cases so fragmentary lies in the fact that they are built by the 
labour of the villagers: each adult is bound to give his labour for a few 
days in the year; and when his time is done the conclusion of his work 
must be postponed tillthe next year. This plan is the only one possible 
in the country, and it demands from the inhabitants their fair contribu- 
tion to the common good in the way that presses most lightly on them ; 
but it needs more skill in the proper application of the labour than is 
generally shown. But in other cases the reason for the failure of the 
new road lies in mismanagement or in fraud. I have seen a ruined 
fragment of a new bridge over the Halys, composed of a mere shell of 
masonry filled in with earth: this bridge was once completed, and must 
have looked very well during the summer months, till the first high 
water swept great part of it away. 

This deficiency in the Turkish road-system is likely to have im- 
portant political consequences. Anatolia is essentially a Mohammedan 
country, but Armenia is a Christian country, where the inhabitants tend 
surely to union with Russia. The consummation of that union is only 
a matter of time, and probably of no long time. The Russian railways 
have reached the frontier: there are no Turkish railways, existing or 
even projected, near the frontier, and few roads even that are in decent 
repair. Nor is there any likelihood that Armenia proper would content 
Russia. The Halys, the greatest river of Asia Minor,* has often been a 
river of boundary. The province on the east of the river, one of the 
finest in the Turkish empire, contains a number of Armenians; and it 
is not improbable that the next step made by Russia will carry her to 
the banks of the Halys. 


VIIL. Cuance or SITE. 


The variation in the site of cities at different periods of history is a 
point which is frequently touched in the present work. One of the 
thoughts which oftenest occur to the traveller in Asia Minor is to ask 
why modern towns so rarely occupy exactly the site of ancient cities. 

In sume cases the change was made from purely accidental reasons. 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrettt mentions that during the Egyptian war “a 
large number of Turkish troops were quartered for an indefinite period 
on the people of old Malatia, which stood on the site of Melitene. This 


* It is the longest, though it drains an area decidedly smaller than the Sangarios. 
+ ‘ Epigraphical Journey,’ p. 300. 
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was more than the long-suffering inhabitants could bear; so they 
abandoned their old houses to the soldiers, and built a new city among 
the gardens seven or eight miles south-west of Melitene.” The story 
has a look of popular mythology about it, and Prof. Sterrett does not 
state on what authority he has received it; but, if true, it would be an 
excellent example of a kind of change which can be properly treated 
only in a ‘Local History’ of Asia Minor. There is an infinite variety 
in the history of the various districts ; but a few general considerations 
may be here brought together. 

The ancient site is sometimes absolutely deserted. At other times 
it is succeeded by a mere village, while the modern town which is the 
heir to the importance of the ancient city is situated at a considerable 
distance. In the Lykos valley, Denizli, several miles from Laodiceia, 
may be taken as both geographically and in respect of importance the 
representative of the now deserted Laodiceia; for the tiny villages in 
the plain which are nearer the ancient site, are chifliks, and do not 
correspond to the ancient city. But Tripolis is represented geogra- 
phically by Yeni Keui, in name by the pass called Derebol, and in 
importance by Bulladan; Attoudda is represented geographically by 
Haz Keui, but in importance by Serai Keui* ; and Hierapolis is repre- 
sented geographically by Pambuk Kalesi, but in importance by Denizli.t 
In the following pages when I speak of a modern town as the represen- 
tative of an ancient city, | mean that it has succeeded it as the chief 
centre of population and the seat of government; but I do not imply 
that it actually occupies the ancient site, or that it is the nearest 
inhabited place to the ancient site. The rule is general that each 
modern centre is the representative of some ancient city, and conversely 
that almost every ancient city has a modern representative. 

Roads which were important in one period of the history of Anatolia, 
often lost all importance in another period. In such cases it frequently 
happened that along with the road, a city on it lost importance, and its 
influence was transferred to a new centre. Apameia (see p. 75) was 
great in the Roman period, insignificant in the Byzantine time; and 
quite recently it has taken a new start in life, as the mere possibility of 
a railway reaching it became evident. Other examples in abundance 
are to be found in Part II. The fact that almost all the cities on the 
line of the “ Royal Road” bear old Phrygian names, while almost all 
those on the great trade-route bear names that mark them as refounded 
by Greek kings or Roman emperors, needs no comment. 

Apart from changes in the road-system, however, we observe that 


* A market, which used to be held almost on the site of Attoudda, has been 
transferred within living memory to Serai Keui. 

+ Yeni Keui is about a mile from the site of Tripolis, which is quite deserted; 
Bulladan is about six miles distant. Pambuk Kalesi lics close below t!c al 5 
Hierapolis. 

Ge 
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certain character in regard to situation, access, and local surroundings 
can be traced in the cities of each period.” 

The chief characteristics that are observed in the sites of ancient 
cities in Asia Minor are (1) military strength, (2) ease of access and 
commercial advantages in general, (3) convenience of water-supply. 

Military strength seems to have been the determining consideration 
in the earlier time. Sites were in many cases selected on hills whose 
sides either were naturally precipitous or could readily be scarped. 
Thus great strength was attained without much positive fortification. 
In some cases a slight parapet at the top of a perpendicular wall of 
rock 50 to 100 feet in height was all the artificial work needed. The 
description which I have given of the early Phrygian cities in my 
“Study of Phrygian Art” ¢ sufficiently illustrates this subject. Similar 
fortifications were all that were needed in Blaundos, Akmonia, Paleo- 
Sebaste, Lounda, Celaenae, &c. The people must have lived in the 
open plain except during attack by an enemy, when they retired into 
the fortified town. Too little is known of this old period to justify us 
in saying much about it; but that a certain amount of commerce and 
a certain regard to commercial convenience existed even then is 
shown by the very name as well as by the situation of Keramon 
Agora on the “Royal Road.” So also Pessinus, on the same road, 
can hardly have been a strong fortress; its chief defence was religious 
veneration. 

The sacred cities of this early period often grew up around some 
place, where the divine power was most strikingly manifested, e.g. by 
hot medicinal springs, a hole with mephitic exhalations, or any other 
natural phenomenon. A sacred village, Hiera Kome, grew up near or 
round the sanctuary, and depended on the divine power alone for 
protection.{ Such was the temple of Artemis at Bphesos, which stood 
apart from and often in opposition to the Greek city. A city of the 
native character often grew out of this sacred village, and the name 
Hieropolis was often attached to it. Wherever native feeling is strong, 
the form of this name is Hieropolis, “ City of the Hieron ;” but where 
Greek feeling and education spreads, the Greek form Hierapolis, ‘the 
Sacred City,” is introduced. The difference of form, though apparently 
so slight, really corresponds to a remarkable difference between the 
native and the Greek spirit. According to the former the Hieron, 
according to the latter the Polis, is the leading idea. Types of these 


* Professor G. Hirschfeld in his essay on ‘'l'ypologie griechischer Ansiedelungen 
im Alterthum,’ should be read in connection with these remarks; see “ Aufsitze Erust 
Curtius gewidmet.” Hirschfeld has many excellent remarks on the same subject in 
his ‘ Reiseberichte.’ 

t ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.’ 1888 and 1889. 

$ On this subject see the description of the village named Atyokhorion near 
Dionysopolis in my “ Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,” 1889. 
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priestly foundations are to be found at Hieropolis in the Glaukos valley, 
Soa among the Prepenisseis,* Aizanoit in Phrygia, Komana in 
Cappadocia, &e. 

But apart from these hieratic centres and a few markets like 
Keramon Agora, safety and military strength determined the sites of 
the earliest cities. Water-supply often constituted a serious difficulty 
in them. Water was sometimes stored in large cisterns to provide for 
the contingency of a siege. In Amaseia a passage was cut through the 
rock down to a plentiful supply of water. Lach individual city has its 
own method of supply. 

The foundations of the Greek kings were of a different character. 
Military strength was still a prominent factor in determining the sites 
chosen during the century that followed the death of Alexander; but it 
was not the sole dominant consideration, and it was sought more by 
artificial fortification. Ease of access and commercial convenience were 
also aimed at. These cities were intended to be centres of civilisation 
and of a foreign domination in the country; and they must therefore be 
in easy communication with each other and with other countries. The 
site of Celaenae was now deserted, and Apameia was founded near it on 
a site of the new character. Synnada, Seleuceia Sidera, Laodiceia ad 
Lycum, Antiocheia in Pisidia, Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, and many 
others, belong to the same type. They are situated on rising grounds 
at the edge of open plains. They are thus easy of access, yet their 
walls, placed on the edge of the low hills that constitute the sites, rise 
high over the plain and make them very strong fortresses, so long as 
the fortifications are kept in thorough repair. 

The size of these cities was determined by the hills on which they 
stood. Synnada, one of the oldest, must have been a tiny city ; and indeed 
Strabo expressly remarks on its small size. The water-supply would 
have to be studied separately in each case. In Laodiceia ad Lycum it: 
could be well seen a few years ago. ‘The line of the underground 
conduit which brought the water from the abundant sources that flow 
through every street of the modern Denizli could be followed for 
several miles from Laodiceia: I did not attempt to trace it up to the 
source. In the northern part of the city it rose in the large earthen- 
ware pipe that brought it to a height sufficient to dominate the whole 
city: there it communicated with a number of smaller pipes. In this 
way the pressure was diminished to the amount needed for distribution, 
and the supply could be easily cut off from any of the smaller pipes. 

* I haye shown, p. 144, that the form Bennisoa has no existence except in the 
misinterpretation of an inscription; Soa, “ the Grave” (i.e., of Atys), shows that the 
character of this religious centre was similar to that of Atyokhorion near Dionysopolis. 
See also my “ Study of Phrygian Art,” part ii. in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889. 

+ Aizanoi with its priestly dynasts, who looked to Buphorbus as first of their number 


and probably as their ancestor (such priests being generally hereditary), seems to be 
proved by the quotation from Hermogenes, ap. Steph. Byz., s.v. 
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This interesting building was in process of destruction when I visited 
Laodiceia in the spring of 1883. 

In the peaceful period which began with the ascendency of the 
Pergamenian kings after B.c. 190, and continued under the Roman rule, 
the population tended to concentrate in open defenceless situations on 
the plains, where the conditions of life were more pleasant than in the 
strong but uncomfortable cities of the early period. The foundations of 
the earlier Diadochi indeed, being on low hills close to or even in the 
middle of open plains, maintained their existence. But where the 
ancient custom of living partly in the open plain, with a city in a lofty 
situation as a military refuge, had continued, open defenceless cities 
grew during the Pergamenian and Roman periods. In many cases, e.g. 
at Lounda and at Sebaste, the older situation was abandoned owing to 
the gradual concentration of the population in more pleasant homes: 
the name continued as before, but the locality changed. 

The new cities founded by the Pergamenian kings were placed in 
situations of a similar character. Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, Philadelphia 
stand on very gentle slopes under the shadow of hills on which no 
fortifications existed. Apollonia of Pisidia stood in a quite defenceless 
situation in an open plain. This character may be used, in concurrence 
with other considerations, to prove that such cities as Lysias and 
Philomelion were Pergamenian foundations. Dorylaion and Metropolis 
(in the Tchul Ova) also occupied during the Roman period similar situa- 
tions; but the latter at least was of the same character as Lounda and 
Sebaste, having been originally situated on a high hill in the neighbour- 
hood.* The Roman Dorylaion was situated at Shahr Eyuk, a little to 
the north of Eski Sheher in the plain. After it had sunk into desolation 
Manuel rebuilt it at Karadja Sheher (see p. 212-3). Von Diest affirms 
that there are traces of early work beneath the medieval ruins at 
Karadja Sheher, and I should readily admit that the ancient Dorylaion 
was moved to the open plain and afterwards back to the defensible, but 
waterless old site.} 

In Lykaonia the situations of such cities as Laodiceia Combusta and 
Barata (Bin Bir Kilise) struck me as characteristic of that country. 
They lie in theatre-shaped recesses in the outer skirts of the mountains. 
From whatever reason it may be, no cities have left such an impression 
of charm on my mind, and yet I fear that their situation in their bald 
and bare gently sloping recesses would be found most disappointing by 
the tourist in search of striking effects. In several other Lykaonian 


* The site of Metropolis can be traced in the centre of the plain between Tatarli 
and Haidarli (see p. 142). I was told that there were traces of fortification on a hill 
which I did not visit. 

+ On Kiepert’s opinion, see p. 15. Von Diest describes Eski Sheher as feverish : 
his experience was bad, but on his own showing it cannot be blamed on the place. 
My account, given p. 212, was derived from the people. Koula and Eski Sheher have 
been more lauded to me than any other towns in Anatolia. 
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cities, e.., Iconium and still more Kybistra, the luxuriance of the well- 
watered orchards is doubly pleasing by contrast with the bare and 
waterless plains that stretch in front for a hundred miles.* 

In the period of trouble, when the defences of Asia Minor had to be 
considered,—against the Sassanians, the Arabs, and the Turks—when 
foreign armies ravaged every valley and advanced to the Bosphorous, 
sites of great natural strength again came to be of surpassing import- 
ance. Such marauding inroads as were practised especially by the 
Arabs, required for purposes of defence fortresses impregnable against a 
sudden attack ; but a lengthened siege was not a danger to be dreaded. 
Fortresses perched on the summit of precipitous rocks then became 
common, and some of them became the centres of great cities. Such are 
Afiom Kara Hisar and Sivri Hisar. At Kara Hisar, only three miles 
from the Roman city Prymnessos, a single mass of volcanic rock rises 
out of the plain erect like a column to the height of 900 feet: it can be 
ascended only by a zigzag series of stairs cut in the rock. The fortress 
is first heard of at the beginning of the eighth century. In 740 the 
famous Seid Batal Ghazi was defeated and slain before it; and from that 
time onwards it is mentioned not rarely under the names Akroenos and 
Nikopolis. On the site of Prymnessos there is now a village Seulun, 
while Kara Hisar is one of the greatest cities of Anatolia. 

Sivri Hisar, the Pointed Castle, lies about ten or twelve miles north- 
west of the Roman city Pessinus: a fortress on the lofty volcanic rock 
with its two sharp points was impregnable in ancient warfare except to 
starvation. It was fortified by Justinian, and called Justinianopolis. 
Pessinus is now a mere village, while Sivri Hisar is a great city, as cities 
are in Anatolia. 

Numerous other fortresses, mentioned in Part II., belong to this 
class. They were founded generally in the time when a reorganisation 
of the government and attention to the defences of Asia Minor gave the 
Byzantine empire new life. They were suited to the warfare of the 
period, for they were impregnable against a mere foray ; but they could 
never have been provisioned with food and water against a long siege. 
The cities which have grown up under their shadow are situated in the 
open plain, and, as a rule, are quite defenceless. 

The foundations and changes of cities, which we have hitherto dis- 
cussed, spring from vigour and growing or recuperative power; but 
there are other changes of a later kind which are symptoms of decay 
and of waning civilisation. In the case of many towns and villages in 
modern time, it seems to be purely the neighbourhood of the water- 
supply that determines the situation. The Roman and even the By- 
zantine engineers did not hesitate to bring water from a considerable 


* The ruinous state of moderna Konia partly hides its beautiful surroundings from 
the hasty traveller; a drive or walk to Meram is the shortest way to learn what might 
be the case everywhere in the neighbourhood. 
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distance to supply their cities. It is indeed true that to this day 
necessity has maintained some skill in this one branch of engineering 
(so far as my experience goes, among the Greek Christians only): the 
modern aqueducts are constructed with considerable skill in under- 
ground channels which wind round the slope of hills to secure a slow, 
continuous descent from the source to the public fountain or T'cheshme. 
But even where such aqueducts have recently existed, they have often 
been allowed, like all things in Turkey, to goto ruin. Moreover, the 
ancient engineers were far less dependent on the nearness of their 
sources than the modern. In many cases a modern town has grown up 
at some point where abundant water is at hand, while the Roman or 
Byzantine city a few miles distant has sunk into decay. Examples of 
this class are Tyana, formerly supplied by a large aqueduct, now a mere 
village a few miles distant from the towns of Bor and Nigde,* and 
Laodiceia, now supplanted by Denizli. In general the probability is 
that some such convenience is the reason for any change of site that has 
occurred in the last few centuries. 

Tn the later Byzantine period an instructive example which bears on 
this point occurs. Tralleis had gradually descended from the high 
plateau, where the Roman city commanded one of the grandest inland 
views I have ever seen, down the slope towards the lower valley of the 
Meander. As the valley was made unsafe by Turkish incursions, the 
city became eitirely deserted. Andronicus Paleologus about 1306 
made an attempt to restore the city on the Roman site above; but the 
inhabitants found the water-supply deficient, and were soon forced to 
desert Andronicopolis or Paleologopolis, as the new city was called 
during its brief existence. The water-supply, which was sufficient for 
a rich and large city in the Roman time, and which even at present is 
conducted in a channel nearly on the level of the ancient city, would 
have been quite enough for Andronicopolis, if engineering skill to use 
it had been possessed by the founders. 


* Tyana is still a considerable village, as good springs rise close to it The ancient 
aqueduct came from Eski Gumush, about 12 miles N.E., and was carried in a subter- 
ranean channel for great part of its course. The arches which extend for a mile near 
the city are pre-Roman, and probably pre-Persian. The modern village is as large as 
the natural water-supply permits: the ancient city could not haye existed without an 
artificial supply. 
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Part II. A SKETCH OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE VARIOUS PROVINCES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Iy the following pages the attempt is made to indicate the principles on 
which the topography of Asia Minor must be studied, and to give a 
sketch of the subject as a whole. In addition to this I give a number 
of details about special points which have been collected in the course of 
my readings, and which have become too numerous to hold together in 
my mind, amid the distractions of other work, without the printer’s aid. 
I have not tried to make them complete, or to give what may be found 
in ordinary sources of information. Every fact* has been gathered 
from the original sources, and represents the impression which the 
context has made on my mind: I cannot, of course, feel sure that the 
impression has always been correct, but from the first page to the last 
this sketch springs frum a fresh collection and an independent valuation 
of the material. 

A comparison of the lists of cities in each province whose existence 
at various periods can be traced forms the basis of this study, and a 
brief criticism of the chief authorities is necessary as an introduction. 

First may be mentioned the Notitie Episcopatuum. The most 
important Notitie published by Parthey and Pinder are VII., VIIL, IX.,, 
I., IIL, X., XU. All the unpublished Notitiz that I have seen are 
mere variations of some of these. A complete Notitia consists of two 
parts, a list of metropolitans and archbishops, and a list of the bishops 
subordinate to each metropolitan: the first of these two parts is wanting 
in IX., III., XIII., and the second is contained only in the seven 
Notitiz above mentioned. VII. is a mere fragment. It will appear on 
examination that the lists were very carelessly kept, and were not 
altered to suit the actual changes that took place. When an ordinary 
bishopric was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric, it was often left 
in its old place in the list and entered a second time as an archbishopric. 
Sometimes an entire group of bishoprics disappears from some or all of 
the Notitie, e.g. the Akmonia gronp and the Khonai group in Phrygia, 
or the Kormasa-Komama group in Pamphylia Secunda. 

* A very few exceptions have been carefully noticed. They are quotations from 
books inaccessible to me in Aberdeen, which I have found cited in modern books 
during the summer of 1889. 
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Among these seven Notitie, III., X., XIII. form a class by themselves, 
which I frequently mention as “the later Notitie.2 Vil, Vil Ex: 
form another class, not so distinct and well marked, which I often refer 
to as “the earlier Notitia.”’ I. stands in an intermediate position, but 
is on the whole much closer to the earlier class, and may almost be 
included in it and contrasted with the later class. 

Within the latest group of Notitie, X. and XIII. are much closer to 
each other than to III., and are also later than it. Among the earlier 
Notitie there are much more serious variations, so that in many pro- 
vinees the class has to be subdivided. The chronological order in this 
group is VIL, VIII. and IX., 1.* The two intermediate Notitie agree 
sometimes with VII. and sometimes with I. VII. approaches Hierocles 
more closely than any other Notitia does: the mutilation of this docu- 
ment is bitterly to be regretted, and has deprived us probably of much 
valuable information. An early Notitia is one of the chief desiderata in 
the history of Asia Minor, and may yet be found in manuscript. 

The correction of the first part of a Notitia, viz. the list of Metro- 
politans and Archbishoprics, was naturally much more carefully per- 
formed than the correction of the second part. Hence the date which 
can be ascertained for the first part of each list cannot be assumed for 
the second part. The facts of the second part had often ceased before 
that date to exist. The second part of Notitie IIJ., X., XIII. differs 
greatly in many provinces from that of VII, VIII, IX. and L, and on 
the whole belongs to a later date, presenting some remarkable analogies 
to the Councils of 859 and 869. The first part of VII., VIIL., IX., I. is 
liker the older Councils and even Hierocles. Still the difference 
between the two classes does not simply lie in the fact that the later class 
gives the result of certain changes made in the older class. There are 
peculiarities in the later class which distinctly belong to an early period 
and to the arrangements of Justinian. I think that Notitie IIL, X., 
XIII. go back to a different register from VII, VIII., IX., I. Perhaps 
the former were taken from a register kept by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Constantinople, and the latter from a register kept by 
the civil authorities in the palace.t The first part in the Notitie, 

* Parthey and Pinder, on the other hand, maintain that they have arranged the 


Notiti in chronological order: I. the oldest, and XIII. the latest (Praef., p. vi). In 
Lycia, III. agrees with I., not with X., XIII. 


+ Compare especially I. and IX. The ecclesiastical register was the only one 
accessible to the writer of Notitia XIII. later than 1621, a.p., but the facts in that 
Notitia obviously belong to an epoch centuries earlier. 


t Ecclesiastical registers of 
various kinds were kept. 


For example, at Cone. Mopsuest., a.p. 549, we read: 
Recitentur sacra diptycha, quae declarant sanctae memoriae connumerationem sacer- 
dotum istius Mopsuestenae civitatis, usque ad hune sacerdotem qui in praesenti tertia- 
decima indictione defunctus est. Et recitati sunt et habent sie: “Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis, Protogene, Zosimo, Olympio, Cyrillo, Thoma, Bassiano, Joanne, Auxentio, 
Palatino, Jacobo, Zosimo, Theodoro, Symeone.” Ex alio diptycho: “Pro requiescentibus 
episcopis ” [same list follows]. Ht ex aliis diptychis: “Pro requiescentibus episcopis” 
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being more carefully corrected than the second part, approximates 
closely in the two classes. 

As to date the following facts may serve as typical. (1) Amastris 
became an archbishopric * about a.p. 800. WIIL, IX. give it as a 
bishopric under Gangra, but VIII. also gives it as an archbishopric 
(VII. is mutilated, but does not give it as an archbishopric). It is clear 
therefore that VIIL, IX. give a state of the Church later than 800, but 
are not properly corrected. I, which is dated 883, gives Amastris as 
an archbishopric, not as a bishopric. III., X., XIII. do the same. 

(2) Nakoleia became an archbishopric between 787 and 862. Notitiz 
VIL, VIII, IX., I. give it only as a bishopric under Synnada. Notitia 
X. gives it as an archbishopric. 

(8) Khonai became an archbishopric in 858. Notitie VITI., TX., L. 
do not mention it; and omit along with it a group of bishoprics lying 
close to it. This is due to the fact that this group must have been 
attached to Khonai, and that the list of Phrygian bishoprics had been 
corrected, but the new group had not been entered in its proper place. 
Hil, X., XIII. give Khonai as an archbishopric, but assign to it no 
subordinate bishoprics. 

(4) Akmonia must have been at some unknown time metropolis of a 
group of bishoprics. This group is entirely omitted in VIII., [X., L; 
whereas III., X., XIII. give them in their due place under Laodiceia. 
The latter arrangement was in force in 787. 

(5) Five north-western bishoprics of Phrygia Pacatiana were sepa- 
rated from Laodiceia at some date before 787 ; according to my conjecture 
this arrangement was made by Justinian. Here III, X., XIII. agree 
with Concil. Nicaen. II. in placing this group under Hierapolis, while 
VIIL, IX., I. assign them to Laodiceia. 

(6) Amorion became an archbishopric before 787, and a metropolis of 
a group of bishoprics at some time in the ninth century. Notitie VIIL, 
IX. give it as a bishopric subject to Pessinus, yet VIII. also mentions it 


[same list follows, but ends with “ Jacobo,” omitting the last three]. (Mansi, vol. ix., 
p. 278.) But we learn that the lists had been altered, Theodorus, the heretical bishop 
who along with Diodorus of Tarsos originated the Nestorian heresy, being ejected, and 
Saint Cyrillus of Alexandria being named in his place. This had taken place before 
the memory of the oldest persons, but all knew the facts. Again: Theodorus episcopus 
fuit in mea civitate [Tyana] temporibus Gregorii sanctae memoriae. Praedicatur enim 
in sacris diptychis ita: “Pro Hupsychio, Anthemio, Actherio, Deodato, Calliopio, 
Longino, Theodoro.” (Speech of Euphrantes of Tyana in Council of Constantinople, 
553, A.D. Mansi, ix., 258.) 

* Saint George of Paphlagonia, son of Theodosius and Megetho of Kromna (quod 
propinquum est Amastridi urbi), was a hermit in Mount Agrioserica, and afterwards a 
monk in the monastery of Bonyssa. He was consecrated bishop of Amastris by the 
patriarch Tarasius, 784-806, and obtained from the emperor (Constantine (?), who 
died 790), that Amastris should be no longer subject to Gangra, but should be auto- 
kephalos (* Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 21, p. 268 ff.). 
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among the archbishoprics. I. gives it as metropolis of a group of 
bishoprics ; so do III., X., XIII. 

The principle that the formula 6 =rparovixeias 7roe Kaddwov, and 
many similar entries, indicates two cities included under one bishop, is 
often quoted in the following pages, generally as “ Hirschfeld’s canon.” 
Hirschfeld was the first, so far as I know, to give any convincing 
example of it, but does not lay it down in general terms nor give it 
such wide application as I do.* I consider that wherever two centres 
of common life, towns or villages, were included under the care of one 
bishop, this formula might be used; in many cases one of these towns 
was a new growth which gradually replaced the old centre (as Hirsch- 
feld has rightly remarked), but there were, as I think, also many cases 
in which the two centres both existed simultaneously, without being 
sufficiently important to have two separate bishops. The Notitiz 
unfortunately very rarely give a second title to a bishopric, but there 
were probably very many such. For example, Idapa xai Aidvpa occurs 
only at Conc. Seleuc., 359 4.p. Such omission of half the title accounts 
for the disappearance of many old names in Byzantine lists. These 
lists are really complete statements of the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the whole country, and (except for unintentional faults) every village 
and town in the whole land is included under some one of the bishoprics 
mentioned. 

The lists of bishops present at the different councils are of the 
highest value, and would be by far the most important authority 
accessible to us, were they more complete. Unfortunately numbers of 
bishops were often absent, and it is very rare that a metropolitan signs 
on behalf of his absent suffragans and names them. Moreover, we 
often have only an incomplete list even of the bishops who were 
present. The most valuable lists are those which give the signatures of 
the bishops as they were added to the records. As a curiosity among 
these I may cite from Cone. Constant., 4.p. 449: “Elias, episcopus 
Hadrianopolis Asiae,t definiens subscripsi per Romanum episcopum 
Myrorum, eo quod nesciam literas”” (Mansi, VI., p. 929). 

It is as yet impossible to state positively the sources and the method 
of composition of Hierocles’ Synekdemos. In the first place the doubt 
may be raised whether we have more than an index or epitome of the 
contents of Hierocles’ “Travelling Companion”: the name certainly 
implies naturally more than a mere list of names, but on the other hand 
' some of the omissions are hardly possible if a description of each 
province and of its cities had ever formed part of the work, 

* Reisebericht, in ‘ Berl. Monatsber.,’ 1879, p. 315: “Den erwiinscliten Aufschluss 
tiber Aghras geben zwei der Notizien, wo ein Bischof SeAevkelas Hrou’Aypav genannt wird ; 
also Agrae war auch der alte Name dieses einst zu Seleukeia gehdrenden Ortes, der 
allmalich den verfallenden Hauptort iiberfliigelt und schon im Djihan-numa s. 699 als 


ein bliihender Ort erwahnt wird.’’ 
¢ Asiae is an interpolation, not given in the Greek version. 
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In the second place the question has been raised whether the list is 
taken from an ecclesiastical list of the bishoprics, or a civil list of the 
administrative districts. The answer to this question has usually been 
given prematurely without an attempt to determine the relation of the 
civil to the ecclesiastical lists. I may here state my opinion briefly. 

(1) There was in general a practical identity between the ecclesias- 
tical and the civil lists. The policy of the civil administration was to 
keep them the same as far as possible: but the Church often resisted, 
and refused to alter its organisation to suit political changes. In older 
time the Church had to submit: even Basil was unable to preserve his 
authority over the bishops of Cappadocia Secunda, when that province 
was separated from Prima. About 408 Pope Innocent, writing to Alex- 
ander, bishop of Antioch, laid down the principle that the Church 
should maintain: “sciscitaris utrum divisis imperiali iudicio provinciis, 
ut duo metropoles fiant, sic duo metropolitani episcopi debeant nomi- 
nari: non vere visui est ad mobilitatem mundanarum Dei ecclesiam 
commutari” (Mansi, Act. Cone., IIT., p. 1055). But, even in the twelfth 
century, the archbishops of Ankyra and Herakleia tried vainly to 
preserve their authority over Basileion-Juliopolis and Madytos, after 
these cities had been made metropoleis (see under Basileion Galatiae). 

The principle that every city should be also a bishopric was ex- 
pressly enacted, with two exceptions, by an imperial law, probably of 
Zeno, 474-91; ‘‘ unaquaeque civitas proprium episcopum habeto.....- 
Excipitur autem Tomensium Scythiae civitas, illius enim episcopus 
reliquarum etiam civitatum curam gerit;* tum etiam Leontopolis 
Isauriae subest episcopo Isauropolitano” (Cod. Just., I., 3,36). Some other 
differences of detail, however, existed, owing to the fact that some divi- 
sions were kept up by the Church and ignored by the state. 

(2) In the province Scythia Hierocles follows the civil list, and 
gives Tomis with the other towns. 

(3) He omits Leontopolis, following the ecclesiastical lists, in which 
only Isauropolis was given. 

(4) Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontus, and would certainly be 
mentioned in a civil list: + but being an archbishopric it would be 
omitted in ecclesiastical lists. Hierocles, following the latter, omits it. 

(5) Pamphylia was ecclesiastically divided into two districts not 
later than the first half of the fifth century ; one district being subject 
to Side and one to Perga. This division seems never to have been made 
in the civil administration. Hierocles apparently follows the civil list, 
giving Pamphylia undivided; but examining his names we find that he 


* Sozomen says of Scythia (H. EH. 6, 21), rodro 5& rb €Ovos moAAds wey Exet kad wdAEis 
xal rduas Kad ppotpia, untpdmodis 5é €or: Tduis, .. . eloets kal viv Eos madraidy évOdde 
Kparet, TOD mayTds COvous Eva Tas EKKANTLaS émioKoTEtY. 

+ For example, it is given in the list of cities of Helenopontus by Justinian, 
Noyel. XXVIII. , 
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has really used the ecclesiastical lists, and gives first the names in 
Pergensis, then those in Sidensis. 

(6) Kotiaion occupied a peculiar position in Phrygia Salutaris, being 
a great heretical centre. It was an archbishopric, and though perhaps 
mentioned as a bishopric under Synnada in Notitie: VIII., IX.,* this if 
true must have been only a temporary degradation. Hierocles omits 
Kotiaion, whereas if he had used a civil list, this, the largest and richest 
city of the province, could not have been omitted. 

(7) Bithynia was divided ecclesiastically, not civilly, between Nico- 
mediensis and Niceensis, and Chalcedon was an archbishopric. Hierocles, 
like the civil list, gives the whole set of cities without any division. 

(8) There are many other cases besides Leontopulis and Isauropolis, 
in which two neighbouring cities were united in one bishopric. 
Hierocles sometimes follows the civil list in giving these places as 
separate cities,f and sometimes he gives only one of them,{ as if he 
followed an ecclesiastical list in which (as was often done) one of the 
names was omitted. 

I need not give any other examples here; several will be found in 
the following pages. But the preceding are enough to establish the 
following conclusion as probable. Several of the facts are inconsistent 
with the use by Hierocles of a civil list, while, of those which suggest the 
use of a civil list, none imperatively demand it: e.g., even though Tomis 
was the only bishopric of Scythia, ecclesiastical lists might give the 
names of the cities in the province.§ All the facts that I have 
observed suggest that Hierocles used an ecclesiastical list of the period, 
and that he did not simply reproduce it, but made use of it along with 
some other evidence. ‘This other evidence did not include a civil list 
of administrative divisions or cities, and it is difficult to say whether it 
included more than the general knowledge possessed by an educated 
man, except in Hellespontus, with which he shows such intimate 
acquaintance as to suggest that he was an inhabitant of the province, 
Bithynia, which was so near Constantinople, is also treated by him in a 
more independent way, though without giving more than the names of 
the bishoprics. But in more distant provinces he makes errors which 
are explicable only through his slavish and unintelligent use of ecclesi- 
astical lists, omitting names which his authority omits, and misunder- 
standing names in their ecclesiastical form.|| 


* WITT. Kowiriov, IX. Kutiutov. As Komition is unknown, we must probably under- 
stand Kotimion as an error for Kotiaion. 

+ Limnai and Dabinai, Nikopolis and Palaiapolis, &e. 

{ Palaiapolis without Alieros, &c. 

§ The Notitiz, especially some MSS. in Paris, often give some statistics beyond the 
actual lists of bishoprics. 

|| Eg. 6 TiwBpiddwy (émicxomos), Ocuiodvios, and genitives like SataAéwy, ‘HpakAclas 
"Orypov, “HpakAcias SardBardvos, and the many instances of d7u0ov, while he wrongly 
infers from 6 Kepacéwy a name Knhpace, from 6 Bpiavay Bolava, from 6 [’A]reava@v Tidvat. 
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It is very difficult to determine the origin of the numbers given in 
the heading of each province in the list of Hierocles. They are 
probably not genuine, but are added by some ignorant person, who often 
counted as two a city with a name consisting of two words. They, 
however, seem to be older than certain corruptions of the text. The 
following numbers are wrong. 

(1) Asia has 42 cities. The number py is got by counting either 
Magnesia Maiandria or Adramyttion quae antea Lyrnesus as two 
cities. 

(2) Hellespontus has 34 cities, even taking Zios TpdSos and ‘Adpiavod 
@jpac “Hpac as each a single city. The number )’ is older than the 
corruption which transferred from Lydia to Hellespontus at least three 
cities: these are— 

BAatydos which appears as BAddos 
KeAavéa = yy» aKéAevTa (2.€. [ei ]s KaAavra) 
Stparovixaia ,, 3 y, Eos Tpados (i.e. eis [o] Tpador[ fkeav]. 

(8) Phrygia Pacatiana has 38 cities. The number AO is got by 
counting Tyuévov Ovpar as two. 

(4) Lydia has 22 cities. The number xy is got by counting 
*AmrdAXwvos ‘lepdv as two: if the view stated in (2) is correct, K7/ 
must be a later alteration. 

(5) Pamphylia has at most 44 cities, even taking Jovia as a distinct 
city from Termessos, Myodia from Choria Milyadica, Maximianopolis 
from Ktema Maximianopolis, and Demousia from Demou Sabaion. In 
reality I think only 40 cities existed in it. The number pf is got by 
counting as two cities Xwpia MuAvadixd, Oeppecods kal Evdoxia, Navéuov 
Tetyos, Kriya Magyuavovrddews. 

(6) Lycia has 32 cities. The number Ao’ is got by counting double 
Mvpa Myrtpdrodis and Kopun Maoravpa: the number is therefore older 
than the corruption Kosuworapaos. 

(7) Insulae has 18 cities. The origin of the number «’ is not 
clear, for Ilopo-cedjvn and ’Aorv-réAaa could hardly be counted 
double. 

(8) Caria has 27 cities. The number A is got by counting double 
“HpaxAcias ’Oypod, “Hpaxdelas SadBaxdvos and Myrpomodis "Adpodiotas, and 
is therefore older than the gloss [xo]Krypa-Atxai,* which has crept from 
the margin into the list. 

Ptolemy is a writer whose value depends greatly on his authority, 
and who has used and combined in unintelligent and self-contradictory 
style several different authorities. He has used to a certain extent an 
authority whose value as to the apportionment of the cities between the 
different Roman provinces was very high, possibly an official authority 
of some kind. But he has tried to subdivide the provinces according to 

* Le. Krijua bvdAccaiov. On this imperial estate see below, C 11, and ASP, B 4, 
where some correction of my arguments is needed. 
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the old historical countries, and has made various errors in doing so.* 
His paragraphs describing the districts and demoi of Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia are borrowed from one authority, and his lists of the cities 
from at least one different and contradictory authority. In Cappa- 
docia he has used in part an authority who described the country as it 
was divided into eleven strategiai, the eleventh consisting chiefly of 
Lykaonian and Cilician territory. This division had long ceased to 
exist, and Ptolemy combines it in the most blundering way with incon- 
sistent authorities. Hence he gives Olba of Cilicia Tracheia twice, 
both in Cilicia Tracheia, district Ketis, and in Strategia Antiochiane of 
Cappadocia. The former assignation was true in his own time; the 
latter was true in the time of king Archelaos, and partially true under 
Antiochus IV., who was king of the eleventh strategia in 37-8; the 
name Antiochiane must be derived from this brief dominion, and seems 
to give a date for Ptolemy’s authority on the strategiai. Hence also we 
have such absurdities as Lykaonia under Cappadocia, but Derbe and 
Laranda under Antiochiane of Cappadocia, and Isauria under Galatia. 
Almost every statement in Ptolemy can be traced as true at some 
period, yet as combined they often make a tissue of contradictions. 

While Ptolemy is so difficult to use and so liable to mislead unless 
the greatest caution is used, Strabo can hardly be praised too highly. 
His authority is naturally higher, perhaps, in Asia Minor, than in any 
other country. His brief descriptions are marvellously accurate, and, to 
the eye-witness, marvellously lucid. I hardly ever venture to attri- 
bute even the fault of vagueness to him. 

The Peutinger Table is descended from an original of the fourth 
century. It gives us a rather distorted and inaccurate picture of an 
original, in which the roads of Asia Minor were represented as radiating 
from Constantinople as capital. But although it thus gives the roads of 
the new, post-Roman, period, yet the original was made before the old 
Roman road system had been entirely superseded by the Constantino- 
politan system of roads. The lines of road are indicated as fairly 
straight, radiating from Constantinople; but roads crossing from east to 
west, though really great and direct routes of the Roman period, are 
made up of extraordinary zigzags, and are frequently interrupted. 

My obligations to modern writers are too numerous to mention. 
Kiepert’s maps, both the published maps and others in manuscript of 
large districts of Asia Minor, have been of course my chief aid. His 
generous and genial letters and talk have done much to help me. I 
should also like to say how much I have learned in the way of method 
from Waddington’s occasional topographical fragments — models of 
reasoning alike in boldness and in sobriety—and from some of the 
Boss separates Lycia-Pamphylia into its two parts, and puts Sagalassosand Trebendai 
in cla. 

is both cases “OABa should be read in place of “OABaca, 
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general principles enunciated by G. Hirschfeld. The germ or the first 
clear statement of almost every principle with regard to the relation of 
cities to their natural surroundings and the preference accorded in 
different periods to different sites for cities, are to be found in Hirsch- 
feld’s writings: on the other hand, I am freqnently obliged to differ 
from his opinions as to the placing of cities, and sometimes, e.g. in 
Tavium and Metropolis, he appears to me to draw the wrong conclusion 
from the facts before him. Sterrett’s two volumes are a rich mine of 
unused information, gathered with great skill and care. His inscrip- 
tions give the situation of Adada and Pappa (though he himself draws 
in both cases the opposite inference), also Heracleia, Anaboura and 
Sebastopolis (already known),* Tymandos, Lystra, and Hadrianopolis, 
beside many villages, Astra, Artanada, Plinna, Sobagena, Sarromaena, 
Gorgorome, and Sedasos. He has also deduced from the modern survival 
the ancient names of Lalassis, Lauzados, Minassos and from general 
considerations the sites of Derbe, Tavium, Sirica, and Timbrias. But 
his remarks about the situation of Aarassos, Nora, Neronopolis [sic], 
Domitianopolis [sic], Delendis [sic], Maragos as a survival of Sarro- 
maéna, Papporondeis, and Savatra (many of which have been quoted as 
conclusive and are, owing to the great merits of his work, likely to 
become accepted identifications), show defective acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, and fall back from the modern standard of 
topographical reasoning to the primitive guesswork of sixty years ago.t 
The brilliant character of his discoveries makes it necessary to protest 
in the interests of science against the easy acceptance of his mistakes. 

At one time I hoped to ascribe to its originator the identification of 
each ancient site, but time has failed. It may perhaps be possible to 
add in the indices a rough list of the cities placed by a few of the more 
important of modern writers. It has become inevitable in a work 
which is really an investigation to refer more to the mistakes than to 
the merits of such writers as Le Quien: his frequent errors have passed 
into literature, and his lists of bishops are quoted by writers on ecclesi- 
astical history without apparently any attempt to verify his statements. 
I have quoted a few of the mistakes which I have observed as a warning 
that he needs verification. It is a matter of great regret to me to mention 
only the faults in such a splendid work as his, and to find that I have so 
rarely alluded to his merits, which far surpass those of most later writers. 

It has always been a pleasure to record the cases where Leake’s 
guesses are correct. His work, however, is that of a student in his 

* Anaboura, the discovery of which is ascribed to him by Kaibel in Hermes, was 
placed from an inscription by me in ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1883; Heracleia by 
Waddington, on general grounds, and by Paris and Holleaux from an inscription. 
Sebastopolis was placed by Schénborn from an inscription. 

+ Lalso do not accept his Isaura*Nova, which has been generally applauded, but it 
is a not unnatural inference from his inscription; his Tekmorion as a town also seems 
to me a mistake. 
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study, not of an eyewitness,* and though he has made many admirable 
guesses, his wonderful topographical eye and instinct had not a fair 
opportunity in his book on Asia Minor. A word must suffice for the 
admirable commentaries of Wesseling, for the accuracy and care of 
Hamilton, and for Schénborn, to whom insufficient equipment denied a 
fair chance of work. Ritter’s ‘Kleinasien,’ an indispensable work, 
suffers from bad arrangement: perhaps it was want of knowledge of 
the country that often made him unable to distinguish between im- 
portant and unimportant facts. I have not been able to determine 
whether Mannert or Forbiger is the worse authority : Forbiger, as more 
detailed, has more opportunities to err, and uses them. 

The whole subject of Anatolian topography is at present in such a 
state that it cannot be discussed without a number of combinations 
which have only more or less probability. These combinations may be 
proved or disproved in two different ways. Either direct external 
evidence may be discovered to show the name of the sites in question, 
or indirect evidence may be found agreeing or disagreeing with the 
scheme which is proposed for the district as a whole. My experience is 
that an identification seldom stands the test of several years’ careful 
study without some indication turning up to confirm or disprove it. 
For example, no direct evidence has been discovered to disprove the 
hypothesis which I suggested in 1883, that Tiberiopolis was near 
Altyntash, but that hypothesis is now so completely out of court that I 
have not even referred to it as antiquated in discussing the district. 
The backward state of civilisation and city-organisation around Altyn- 
_ tash, as disclosed by the inscriptions, is quite inconsistent with a city 
like Tiberiopolis, which coined money from Trajan onwards, and must 
have been made a city of the Greco-Roman type under Tiberius. 

It will be convenient to put together here a few references which 
show how far the native languages were retained in Asia Minor, and 
how badly the Greek language was pronounced even where it was used. 
The result of this was that local names were exposed to great alterations 
when native names were turned into Greek, or when Greek words were 
pronounced by natives. In the former case, the native names were 
especially liable to modification through the etymologising tendency, 
which tried to get forms with a meaning in Greek. In Vit. Auxentii 
(‘ Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 14, p. 780), which dates perhaps about 500, we read, 
‘ille, qui nos de hoe instruxit, erat quidem lingua barbarus, ut qui 
esset ortus ex Mysia.” As to Cappadocia, Philostratus (Vit. Soph., IL., 
13) says, 


maxela TH ydwoTTH Kal ws Kammaddxas Svvnbes, Evyxpovwv pev TO 
Evupova TOV oToixeiwv, ovoTe\Awy € TA pKVOpeva Kal pNKVVOV Ta PBpaxéa. 
As to Cilicia, Thalelaeus, an anchoret near Gabala in Syria, spoke natu- 
rally in Greek: “ille enim, Graeca lingua usus, erat enim Cilix genere ” 


* He made only one hurried run in winter across country fiom Constantinople to 
Selefke, and touched at a few points on the west coast. 
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(‘ Act. Sanct.,’ Feb. 27, p. 681). It is implied that, if Thalelaeus had 
been a Syrian, he would probably not have spoken Greek. As to 
Lykaonia, “the speech of the Lycaonians”” was the ordinary language 
in the time of Saint Paul, whereas in Lydia Strabo (p. 631) mentions 
that the Lydian language had entirely disappeared in his time, but was 
still spoken in Kibyra alongside of Greek, Pisidian, and the language of 
the Solymoi. In Phrygia and Pisidia I have several times shown * from 
the evidence of inscriptions, that the rustic population knew little or no 
Greek: on the borders of Phrygia and Lykaonia this was the case as 
late as the fourth century. But there was a general belief that the 
native language was vulgar, and that all persons of education ought to 
use Greek: even Greek names were substituted for Phrygian, aicypdv yap 
dvona Dpvytaxdy yvuvatx’ éyew (Machon, ap. Athen., p. 578). The bad 
Greek of the Syrians is described about 450-60 a.p. in terms similar to 
the Cappadocian Greek, dca xara tiv tv Svpwv didAextov Kat THY Tpocovcav 
avtots Sacityra eddKer tpds THY ovv7Oy SiprAdexPar Pwvyv, Tovtéctt ToD H 
ororxeiov eis Tod [read 70] E peraBodnv, 7} tod Q cis 75 O, 76 dvdradu, 
} Toatra twa Bpaxéa (‘ Vit. Hypatii,’ Act. Sanct., June 17, p. 308). 

In discussing the topography of the least known parts of Asia 
Minor, my aim is to be as brief as is consistent with clearness. Often I 
might spend two or three times more space in giving the reasons which 
justify the position assigned, by showing that other positions which 
might at a first glance seem equally suitable are, on a careful examination, 
found to beimpossible. It has happened in the case of Derbe and of other 
places mentioned in the following pages, that a situation, suggested by 
one of the ancient references taken alone, has been preferred by me for 
years, until at last I found that it led to impossible conclusions about 
other places. It is, however, inconvenient to discuss every place in this 
elaborate way, and, while I do it in one or two cases, in general I simply 
state the positive reasons, and must ask a critic to examine whether any 
change of position which suggests itself to him as plausible would not 
be inconsistent with the situation of some better known town. It must, 
however, be stated plainly at the outset that in many cases the evidence 
is not sufficient to give certainty. I have in these cases tried to state it 
without prejudice at its fair value. In these cases, experience of my 
own gradual progress in the past makes me recognise the great proba- 
bility that I shall have to correct my present scheme in various details ; 
but I have confidence that the main outlines are correctly drawn in 
these pages. This essay, however, ought to be supplemented by an 
annual survey of the progress of discovery, such as Prof. Hirschfeld 
makes occasionally in a wider and briefer way for ancient geography 
in general. Such a résumé, which I hope to make annually, is, however, 
possible only as supplement to a single general survey. 

* “The Greco-Roman Civilisation in Pisidia,” in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.’ 1883; 


“ Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos,” <b., 1889; “ Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman 
Period,” in ‘ Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf.,’ 1887. 
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The time seems to have come when some such general survey as I 
here attempt ought to be made. To those who regard the history of 
the past as a right and profitable study, I need not defend myself for 
trying to lay the foundations on which alone a study of the history of 
Asia Minor can be built up: every page of history furnishes example 
that false topography would distort our view of the facts narrated. That 
the topography of Asia Minor is at present in a most unsatisfactory state 
can readily be proved by a few examples from the recent map in 
which Prof. H. Kiepert has embodied the results of modern investi- 
gation. ‘To praise Kiepert is unnecessary : his work is accepted as the 
sum of present knowledge. Yet he places strategia Saravene quite 100 
miles away from the position which I shall try to prove it ought to have: 
this, of course, vitiates all his ideas of the topography of Cappadocia. 
Except a few old-standing identifications, there is hardly a single place 
inthe whole of Cappadocia which he places anywhere near the situation 
that I consider right. Justinianopolis-Mokissos, one of the greatest 
Byzantine cities, does not appear on his map, and its place is usurped 
by Aquz Sarvene, which ought to be 20 hours to the north-east. 

In defiance of two clear statements of Strabo that the river Karmalas 
flowed through Cilicia, he makes it a tributary of the Euphrates. It 
is instructive, as an example of almost wilful error, to read the remarks 
devoted to this river by modern writers. The Karmalas and the 
Melas (the latter a tributary of the Halys) are made by Mannert 
tributaries of the Euphrates, and Strabo is all wrong about both of them. 
Forbiger identifies the Karmalas and the Melas, and sees a proof of 
Strabo’s ignorance in his remarks about them. Finally, alluding to my 
brief correction of the modern errors (published in the ‘ Revue Archéo- 
logique’), Prof. G. Hirschfeld gently rebukes my fault—“ ist es dieser 
Karmalas von dem Ramsay sagt er gehe nicht inden Euphrat,..... oder 
liegt da auf irgend einer Seite ein Missverstiindniss vor?” The only 
misunderstanding is that Prof. Hirschfeld, like most people, looks on the 
Zamanti Su (ie., the true Karmalas) as a mere tributary of the Saruz 
or Seihun (Saros), whereas both in length of course and (so far as I have 
seen) in volume of water the Zamanti Su is the chief river, and the 
Saros is its tributary. The maps misled Prof. Hirschfeld; I spoke from 
personal knowledge. Prof. Kiepert is almost the only scholar who does 
not condemn an eye-witness that differs from his maps. 

When two important points on a road are identified, e.g. Ankyra and 
BAG Biss it might seem to be an easy matter to place the intermediate 
stations at suitable distances on the map between them. Prof. Kiepert’s 
mnap in eastern Asia Minor often confines itself to this, taking as correct 
numerous errors of the Itineraries.* But, even where the Itineraries are 
approximately correct, he sometimes makes roads follow a route which 

* For example, the town which ought to be called Ozizala appears on his map as 


Ozalla, and a number of roads are given, in which sometimes i 
9 aK : all and so 
of the stations are falsely inserted there by mistakes in the Peutinger meN Ne aa 
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is incorrect and in defiance of natural features, ‘and>thug the position 
which he gives to the intermediate points is far from the trie ‘situation : 
take, for example, the roads from Ankyra to Archelais, from’ Ankyra to 
Cesareia, and from Amaseia to Neocesareia, and compare the situations 
of the towns on them with the following elucidation. 

In a word, either my work is a mistake, or the map of a great part 
of Asia Minor must be revolutionised. 

The lesson which is frequently enforced to the student of topography 
is the need of caution in accepting identifications founded on resem- 
blance between the modern and the ancient name. Such resemblance 
is often quite illusory, yet identifications founded on it possess the most 
enduring vitality ; some of them have been my enemies for years, and I 
have exposed them time after time, only to find them repeated afresh 
in almost every new writer. Several of them, fortunately, have been 
rejected by Prof. Kiepert in his new map, and there is some hope that 
they may now gradually pass into oblivion: among them are the identi- 
fication of Koloe with the modern Koula, and of Themissonion with the 
present Tefenni. The latter, however, has been a striking example of 
the vitality of error. Started by some one who pointed out that the 
two names had some likeness,* it has maintained itself in spite, first of 
all, of M. Waddington’s proof that Themissonion could not possibly be 
near Tefenni, and that it must be in the valley of Kara Eyuk, and after- 
wards of my proof, referred to or repeated in French, English, and 
American journals, to the same effect in a more detailed way, showing 
that it was at Kara Eyuk Bazar, and finally in spite of Prof. Kiepert’s 
new map; and its effects are seen in the latest number of the ‘ Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique,’ t where MM. Cousin and Diehl labour 
to show, on the evidence of an inscription found miles away to the 
south, that Eriza was at Kara Eyuk Bazar. Prof. Kiepert, however, 
repeats the equally absurd suggestion that Ilouza was at Ilyas or Elyes; 
the resemblance is here a little greater, but Ilyas means “ Elias,” and 
has nothing to do with Ilouza, which is frequently called Elouza and 
is apparently the same as Aloudda.t{ 

Even when a correct identification has been made by a skilful or 
happy conjecture, it often fails to find acceptance. For example, Leake 
correctly identified Lystra, but nobody accepted his opinion till Prof. 
Sterrett discovered the proof that he was right. Leake also correctly 
stated that Manlius marched along the lake of Buldur, but even in his 
latest map Kiepert follows Hirschfeld’s view that he marched along the 


* The likeness is not really so great even as that between Macedon and Monmouth ; 
there is a T in both in English, but not in Greek. 

+ This journal, more valuable than any other to the student of Asia Minor, has 
during recent years sometimes treated very insufficiently the topography of the country. 
See Aigai, Eukhaita, Kyon, Lystra, Isha, &c. 

+ D and Z are often equivalent in Asia Minor names, e.g. Nazianzos and 
Nadiandos. 
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Kestel Lake. | Uneertainty remains so long as no definite evidence is 
given to -Usport an identification. In many cases no epigraphic 
evidénce retains or can be hoped for; and then all that can be done is 
to éxdmine the evidence, not for a single town, but for all the towns of 
the district, and thus to form a complete scheme. In many cases it is 
found that the evidence about a town is so vague as to suit several 
different positions equally well; but a systematic investigation will 
show that other names have to be given to some of these positions, and 
that only one remains open to the town in question. 

The references in the following pages have been gathered in the 
course of years: many of them were copied out at the time when I first 
found them, and in a number of cases I have not the opportunity of 
verifying the references, but must trust to my manuscript notes. The 
references to Byzantine historians are to the pages of the Bonn edition, 
except in Theophanes (de Boor), Zosimus (Mendelssohn), and Zonaras. 
The references to the ‘ Acta Conciliorum’ have been gathered at different 
times from three different editions.* 

In some cases it may perhaps appear that the changes which I 
assume in the Byzantine rendering of old names are too violent. Some 
of these are due to corruption of the text, but the majority are the real 
spoken names, and the variations from the literary form are of great 
interest. But I think that any one who goes over the Byzantine docu- 
ments will find many cases which are beyond doubt, and yet which are 
quite as violent as any that I now propose. In 1883 I showed that 
Konioupolis of Hierocles had no connection with Konni, but is a cor- 
ruption of Dionysoupolis; and probably no one doubts this. Such 
errors as these occur often, even in Hierocles, and his lists are far more 
correct than the ecclesiastical lists. I take one example of subsequent 
confirmation. In 1883 6 ’Ixpféwy was misunderstood by me. In 1887 I 
saw that it was an error of the scribe for IGpiwy, and denoted the city 
Bria.{ Looking over the MSS. in the Bodleian Library in 1888, I found 
this conjecture confirmed (see Bria). 

In the following pages great use has been made of the Byzantine 
authorities, the lists in the ‘Acta Conciliorum,’{ in the ‘Notitic 
Episcopatuum,’ and in ‘ Hierocles,’ the local references (which are some- 
times useful in default of other evidence $) lurking in the ‘Acta Sancto- 

* I often refer to my ‘Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia’ as CB (see ‘Journal of 

‘Hellenic Studies,’ 1883 and 1887), to my ‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 


Border Lands’ as ASP (see ‘American Journal of Archeology,’ 1887 and 1888). I 
formerly hoped to include here everything of any value in all other old papers of mine, 
but economy of space has made this impossible. 

+ See the tables of Pacatiana, CB, parts I. and II. 

{ I might quote as examples of the information to be gained from a signature, the 
‘dentification of Ptolemy’s Talbonda with the bishopric Tymandos, and the specification 
of the Phrygian Pentapolis. 

§ The decisive information, e.g., about Satala Lydiz and Sozopolis Pisidie comes 
‘rom this source, 
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rum,’ and, above all, the description of campaigns in the historians. The 
comparison of the accounts given of the same campaign by different 
writers (except where one copies from the other) frequently makes the 
situation quite plain: some detail occurring in one writer makes all the 
others quite clear. Frequently, also, the study of the strategy in one 
campaign has given the clue to explain another campaign which took 
place centuries earlier or later. These references have been entirely 
collected from the original authorities in the course of my own reading.* 
It might have saved me much time if I had known sooner of Muralt’s 
‘Essai de Chronographie Byzantine ;’ + but I should also have lost 
much, for if I had known that work I should perhaps never have gone 
through the originals myself, and should have missed a number of useful 
references which are not given by him, as being useless for his purposes. 
But still much evidence remains, for I never spend a few hours over 
a Byzantine historian without discovering passages that had either 
eluded my observation or baffled my understanding. 

The space devoted to the different cities is not proportionate to their 
historical importance, but only to the new topographical material that I 
have collected. In some cases I have practically nothing to add to the 
information published already. It is unnecessary to discuss once more 
cities whose situation is universally accepted ; and even where a situation, 
not universally accepted, seems to me to have been satisfactorily proved 
by any writer, I content myself with the reference. 

In giving an account of the roads, I have generally added a statement 
of distances. Some of these are very rough approximations, and perhaps 
should have been omitted altogether; but as in some cases, where I 
knew the country well, I have confidence that my estimates are near the 
truth, I have thought it more likely to be useful if I gave similar 
estimates in other cases also. The native system of reckoning by hours 
is wonderfully accurate. You cannot be sure, if you ask a single 
native, that his estimate is the commonly accepted one; but if you get 
several together, and they discuss the matter, their final opinion is 
almost invariably a very good estimate of the distance. I reckon three 
miles to the native hour; but for my own hours of actual riding I allow 
three and a half English miles. 

For the sake of completeness, it has appeared more useful to violate 
a principle on which I have usually acted, and to write a sketch of 
districts which I have never seen. It was otherwise impossible to give 


* In a few cases I have borrowed and acknowledged quotations which I have not, 
in Aberdeen, the means of verifying. 

+ I met the book first in the Library of the American School of Athens in 1888. It 
has been of the greatest use to me, and, in order to facilitate the work of other students, 
T have inserted the dates according to Muralt (which often are decidedly arbitrary), so 
that reference to him is always easy. But I owe to him, as yet, only one useful reference 
that had escaped me—Const. Porph., de adm. imp., c, 90. The use which I have made 
of this passage will show its extreme importance. 
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that account of the roads which is the chief object of the whole paper. 
Moreover, it is now, with the additional light thrown on Hierocles by 
the thorough examination of Phrygia and the border lands, possible to 
give a sketch of other provinces, which should fix their bounds and be 
useful both to scholars and to travellers, without aiming at that minute- 
ness which can be ventured on in the districts which I have examined 
personally. It is possible, e.g., to prove that Hadrianoutherai or Olba 
or Adrasos is to be sought in a particular neighbourhood, and leave to 
future discoverers the pleasure of discovering the exact situation of 
each. 

In examining the Roman road-system in detail, I have divided it 
into districts. In some districts I first describe the main lines of road, 
and then, inasmuch as during that description I have often to assume 
the exact situation of cities which occur on the roads, I add a sketch of 
the ancient topography of the district. But in most of the provinces it 
is easier to take the cities first, and the roads after. The description 
and the sketch depend each on the other to such an extent that either 
might, with almost equal propriety, be placed first ; but, on the whole, 
the order of exposition which I have adopted seemed better. The order 
of exposition is often rather awkward: this is partly due to a change 
and enlargement of plan after half of the essay was in type. The index 
will, I hope, help the reader to collect all the references to any city. 


A.—Cirres AND BisHoprics oF BYZANTINE ASIA. 


1. Asia, in the restricted Byzantine sense, is too wide and too little 
known to me, so that I cannot venture to discuss minutely the sites of 
all the cities. But it is easy to divide Hierocles’ list into geographical 
groups. 

He begins with the metropolis Ephesos, and then takes a city on the 
coast to the south—Anea. This brings him to the lower part of the 
Meander valley. The Meander seems to have divided Byzantine Asia 
from Caria, and in older times Lydia from Caria. 

2. He enumerates the cities of the Meander valley from west to 
east—Priene, Magnesia, Tralleis, Nyssa, Brioulla, Mastaura. Mastaura 
retains its name as Mastavro, near Nazli, and Brioula as Billara, near 
Horsunlu (see ASP, c, 2); strictly, Mastaura should come before Brioulla 
in the order. Strabo (p. 650) has it correctly, Bpiovka, Mdoravpa, 
"Axdpaka. 

3. He crosses to the Kaystros valley. Anineta is unknown, but the 
following ten are for the most part certainly in that valley. Hypaipa 
was probably at or near Odemish, Arkadiopolis is apparently a temporary 
name of the ancient Teira, modern Thira. Dios Hieron was perhaps 
even lower down the valley than these two cities, and nearer 
Ephesos, for it appears from the first onwards as Avocwtra: in the 
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lists of the Delian Confederacy, to which only cities near the 
coast belong. It may be beside Kos Bunar, where some remark- 
able archaic monuments exist.* Euaza seems to be the same as 
Augaza in the ‘Notitie’; its site is unknown. Kolose is usually 
called Koloe or Kaloe in the ‘Notitie’ and Councils; it is still named 
Keles. Algiza seems to be the same place as Argiza; I shall discuss 
it more fully below. Nikopolis is certainly the Nikaia of coins, one of 
the cities of the Kilbianoi. The inhabitants of the middle Kaystros 
valley were called Kaystrianoi, and of the upper valley Kilbianoi. 
Palaiapolis is still called Baliamboli, which is only the modern pro- 
nunciation of radaav rdw. Baretta is unknown. 

All these cities appear in the ‘ Notitize Episcopatuum’ except Nikopolis 
and Algiza. In addition, the Thyraioi are mentioned in Not. iii.; this 
appears to be a false entry, as Thira is already mentioned under the 
name Arcadiopolis. The double entry arises from the carelessness with 
which the registers were kept. The official name had disappeared from 
common use, and the popular name Thyrea or Thyraia was added at the 
end. 

4, Next, Hierocles gives the cities between the Kaystros and Hermos 
valleys. We have Auliou Kome, and Nea Aule, which is proved by the 
inscription published as No. xa’ in the Smyrna Mouseion, vol. i., p. 120, 
to have been not very far from Philadelpheia, probably in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos. Kolophon, Metropolis, Lebedos, Teos, Smyrna, 
Klazomenai, and Erythrai (mis-spelt Satrote), all belong to this group. 

5. The following belong to the lower Hermos valley, Magnesia, 
Aigai (called Apae) tf, and Temnos; the middle Hermos valley belongs 
to Byzantine Lydia. Ducas calls the river Hermon.§ 

The whole of groups 4 and 5 appear in the Notitia except Aigai, 
Temnos, and Auliou Kome. 

6. On the coast between Hermos and Kaikos are Phokaia, Myrina, 
and Kyme (called Myke) ; strictly Kyme should come before Myrina. 

7. The Kaikos valley embraces Pergamos, Elaia, Pitana, Tianai or 
Tiarai, and probably Theodosiopolis or Peperine. I regard Tianai as 
the correct form, not Tiarai, and see in it an inference of Hierocles from 
the ecclesiastical form 6 Tiavav (éricxoros), which is probably derived 
from Attea, known to be a town of Mysia, and in this district. 6 Tiavév 
is probably the same bishop who is commonly mentioned in Councils 
and Notitie as 6 Suv. || 


* Described by M. Weber in Moveetoy Suvpy., vol. iv. 

+ Read Ait Kopudalw Ala SaovdCiov Neavaeirny: the stone is at Philadelpheia. 

{ ’Amdy, a mistake in the MSS. for "Aydn, which Hierocles gets from some ecclesi- 
astical list, similar to those of the later Conc. Nicaen. ii. 

§ Sdpders NYudauoy wéxpt Tod “Epuwvos motapod. Ducas, p. 83. 

|| The form 6 Agafwy in ¢ Concil. Chalced.’ seems to connect the others: ’Acdiwy seems 
to be for ’Acaéwy (= ’Acamlwv), and this for ’Ataéwy or ’Ataéwy from “Ata, cp. 
Kotiaéwy, Aopvdadwy, ’AkKiAaéwv. 


i 
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8. Along the north coast are Adramyttion, Antandros, Gargara 
(called Gadara), and Assos. 

The whole of groups 6, 7, and 8, are mentioned in the ‘ Notitie.’ 

9. The Notitise, while omitting Nikopolis, Algiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, 
and Temnos, add to this list Mascha Kome and Aureliopolis. Not. iii., 
x., xiii, also add Khliara, which is mentioned by Anna and other late 
writers as situated a little east of Pergamos. Of these omitted cities, 
Argiza, Auliou Kome, Aigai, and Temnos are mentioned at Concil. 
Chalced. a.p. 451,* and were, therefore, bishoprics in the time of Hierocles. 

10. Hierocles is confirmed as to Aulion Kome by the lists of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In a list appended to Actio XV. the name 
appears as Thomas Auliocomenus et Valentiniapolitanus, proving that 
Valentiniana or Valentinianopolis was either a title given to Auliou 
Kome in the fourth and fifth centuries, or more probably the name of a 
neighbotring small town united with it in one bishopric. Now we have 
seen that, according to the order of Hierocles, Auliou Kome lies between 
the Hermos and Kaystros valleys, and probably, like Nea Aule, in a glen 
of Mount Tmolos.t In this situation there was a town which struck 
coins under Hadrian and M. Aurelius Cesar with the legend TMQAEITON, 
and with such types as TMQAOC. It was afterwards named Aurelio- 
polis, but the identity of the two places is proved by a coin shown me 
by Mr. Lawson of Smyrna, who rightly inferred the identity from the 
legend AYPHAIO: TMQ. The probability that Auliou Kome is an error 
for Au[re|liou Kome is thus suggested. Now we have seen that Auliou 
Kome, or Au[re]liou Kome was a bishopric, and yet it is omitted in the 
Notitie Episcopatuum; but the latter all give Aureliopolis, which 
Hierocles has not, even although it was so important as to strike coins 
already under Commodus. Now the principle is accepted throughout 
this study that a city which coins money under the Roman Empire, and 
can be traced as a bishopric in the Notitiz, ought to be mentioned by 
Hierocles, and where it fails, we have the alternative either that it 
appears under some other name, or that it is omitted only through some 
error. In this case the probability is that Aureliopolis of mount Tmolos 
is the same as Au[re]liou Kome, also of mount Tmolos.t 

11, Nixoporis ought perhaps to be considered only as a fault of 

* The relation of Hierocles to the lists of Chalcedon is often very close. The 
agreement in respect of these four names is noteworthy, and, besides this, Kyme is given 
as Myke in both authorities, and both also agree in the form Euaza as distinguished 
from Augaza of the Notitia. 

+ Tmolos was a remarkably fertile range, as is proved by the following quotations :— 
Tepvrevtat és Kopuphy txpav, domep 6 ey Avdla Tu@ros, Philostr., Vit. Apoll., ii. 
p. 26 (49) ; Teddy dpn nal rapamdrjoi TE AvddSy TuddAw, Philostr., Vit. Apoll., vi. p. 123 
(239). It is famed for its vines, Ovid, Met., 6, 15 vineta Timoli; Virg. Georg., 2, 97. 

{ Being on the frontier of Byzantine Asia and Lydia, it seems to haye been inserted 
in the lists of both provinces; compare Hadriani. Valentinianopolis is then a name of 


Perikome, see Lydia. M. Harinos, in Mous. Smyrn. IL, gives a totally different theory 
about Aureliopolis. 
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separation: the entry in Hierocles ought to be a single city Nikopolis 
(or Nikaia) Palaiapolis. Palaiapolis and Kolose are neighbouring cities 
which seem to have struck coins under the name Kilbianoi in the Roman 
period. The list of the Council of Chalcedon has Algiza Palaiapolis, 
while Hierocles has Algiza Nikopolis Palaiapolis.* Nikaia or Nikopolis 
was one of the cities of the Kilbianoi, and, therefore, must probably 
have been, as Hierocles gives it, between Kolose and Palaiapolis, if it 
be not identical with the latter. There is therefore only a choice of 
two alternatives: either Nikopolis Palaiapolis is one city, or they are 
two neighbouring cities, making one bishopric. 

12. AraizaA, or ALGiza, is mentioned with both spellings at Chalce- 
don and always appears among the bishoprics of Asia. Now Argiza has 
been recently discovered by Dr. Fabricius in the province of Hellespon- 
tus, and Hierocles gives it in that province. Algiza is also mentioned 
at Concil. Nicen. IL, a.p. 787, and there also it always appears among 
the cities of Asia. The order of signature at the latter Council is closely 
according to provinces, and at Chalcedon it approximates to that arrange- 
ment. ‘Two possibilities are therefore open. There may have been two 
cities, one Argiza in Hellespontus, known only from an inscription and 
from Hierocles; the other, Algiza, or Argiza, in Asia, known only from 
Hierocles and from two Councils. The other possibility is that, through 
some old connection or some unexplained reason, Argiza of Hellespontus 
was in the earlier ecclesiastical system subject to the metropolitan of 
Asia, and Hierocles, being much influenced by the ecclesiastical lists in 
that province, inserted Algiza among the cities of the Kaystros valley, 
while in Hellespontus, where he is quite independent of the ecclesiasti- 
cal lists, he gives it as Argiza. The second alternative seems more 
probable. 

13. The discrepancies between Hierocles and the Notitiz are now 
reduced to this, that the latter omit Aigai and Temnos, and give Mascha 
Kome, which Hierocles has not. I shall proceed in the next paragraphs 
to show that Aigai and Temnos were separated from Ephesos and placed 
under the metropolis Smyrna. As to Mascha Kome, I can only suggest 
that it was raised to the rank of a bishopric later than a.p. 530. I can- 
not accept M. Earinos’s view about it; his identifications of Palaiapolis 
and Stratonikaia are excellent (Mous. Smyrn. IT.). 

14. Suyryva was raised to the rank of a metropolis, probably later 
than Hierocles, but certainly before the date of the Notitiew. The order 
of signatures at the Councils shows that it was not a metropolis in 
451 a.D., but it was so certainly in 692, and probably even in 536. The 


* T assume here the close relationship of Hierocles’ list of Asia with that of the Concil. 
Chalcedon. 

+ At Chalcedon it is put next to Palaiapolis; Hierocles separates them only by 
Nikopolis. In 787, at Conc. Nic. II, the names often go in groups closely approxi- 
mating to groups in Hierocles, An Algiza also occurs in the Tekmorian inscriptions. 
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probability is that it was raised to the rank of a metropolis by Justinian 
(a.v. 527-63). Notitie iii, x., give a list of the bishoprics which 
were placed under it. They are as follows :— 

er rs ae roe Sm ape Me se ea ee ee SS 


Notitia II. Notitia X. 
T@ Surtpyns Actas. Th Spopyn THs Actas. 
a’ 6 dwkalas. 1 6 @wxatas. 
B' 6 Mayvnolas Tod ’AynAtov. 2 5 Mayynotas. 3 6 AvnAtou, 
y' 6 KAaomevav. 4 6 KAaComevdar. 
3’ 6 Swodvdpov. 7 6 Swodvdpwr. 
€ 6 ’ApxayyéAov. 5 6 Tov ’ApxaryyeAov. 
s’ 6 Tis Tlérpas. 6 6 THs Tlérpas. 


a 


These six * bishoprics form a distinct local group, readily accessible 
from their metropolis Smyrna. Phokaia, Klazomenai, and Magnesia ad 
Sipylum,t are well known, and were bishoprics previously under 
Ephesos. Sosandros was probably Nymphaion, the modern Nymphio 
(Turkish Nif). John Ducas died at Nymphaion, and was buried é& 77 
povy Tov Swodvdpur, fv atrds édeiuaro, in the great church of the Virgin of 
Sosandra, at Magnesia, which he had built himself. Now, the bishopric 
Sosandra or Sosandros cannot be Magnesia itself, for that is a separate 
bishopric, but it must be some place conveniently near Magnesia, so that 
the same Virgin might be worshipped at both places. It must also be 
naturally connected with Smyrna, so as to be subject to that metropolis. 
Now, if Nymphaion were a bishopric at all, it must almost necessarily 
be subject to Smyrna; and its importance, arising from its position 
as chief city of a fertile little valley, and attested by the frequent 
references in later history, shows that it must have been a bishopric. 
It appears, therefore, in the ecclesiastical lists, not by its heathen name, 
but by a Christian title. t 

15. AncHancELos. The bishopric of the Archangel (Michael) also 
bears a Christian title, derived from its chief church, which has replaced 
the Pagan name. The following passage seems to prove that it was 
identical with or close to Temnos:—In a.p. 1413, Mahomet came by 
Pergamos and Kyme into the plain of Menemen, and thence to Nym- 
phaion. There are only two ways to advance from Menemen plain to 
Nymphaion; one along the coast and through the valley of Smyrna, 
the other round the north side of Sipylos. Mahomet could not take the 
former road, for Smyrna was in the hands of his enemy Tchineit, and 


* Nilus Doxapatrius says that there were five bishoprics under Smyrna, but does not 
name them. Probably 5 is a mistake for 6 in his text. 

t On Magnesia and its water-supply, see Georg. Pachym., ii. p. 440, 

t A city receiving the name of its principal church is very common in Byzantine 
times. Nymphaion is mentioned by Georg. Pachym., i. p. 125, ii. p. 220; N iceph. Greg 
ii. pp. 44 and 50, also 137, 190; Ducas, 83, 104, 193: Anna Comn., ii. 252. etl 
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only after capturing Nymphaion was he able to march against Smyrna. 
He therefore must have taken the other road, past Temnos and Magnesia. 
The Turkish name of the fortress of Archangelos was Kayajik.* The 
rock on which Temnos was situated, high and difficult, was a very 
strong fortress by nature, commanding the narrow pass between the 
lower and middle valleys of the Hermos: it is, moreover, only a small 
rock, “ Kayajik,” in comparison with the surrounding mountains. The 
only other possibility is that Archangelos-Kayajik was Neonteichos or 
Menemen, and in either case Archangelos would replace the older 
Temnos. In modern time Menemen has entirely taken the place of 
Temnos, which is deserted. 

16. The plain of Menemen is mentioned in another passage, when 
Musulman marched from Lopadion by Pergamos and Menemen to 
Smyrna and Ephesos.| The bishopric of Temnos or Archangelos must 
have included the entire territory along the lower Hermos from the sea 
to the borders of the Magnesian territory at the entrance to the Boghaz. 
There would be included in it the following old Greek towns :—Larissa, 
Melanpagos, Leukai, Neonteichos, and Herakleia ad Sipylum, besides the 
town of Menemen, which seems to have risen to importance in later 
Byzantine time. I have placed these cities in my ‘Contributions to 
the History of Southern Aeolis,’ Part II., { where I omitted to mention 
that Herakleia ad Sipylum coined money under the later emperors. 
This bishopric then included the whole territory bounded by Smyrna, 
Magnesia, Aigai, Kyme, Phokaia, and the Gulf of Smyrna. 

17. Petra is unknown to me, but as Aigai and Temnos naturally go 
together, and as the former was conveniently situated so as to be in 
connection with Smyrna, I conjecture that Petra took the place of Aigai. 

18. Notitie i., vii, viii, ix. do not give any bishoprics as subject 
to Smyrna. It is also clear that at Concil. Nicen. II., in 787, Smyrna 
had not yet subjected to it Phokaia, Magnesia, Aigai, and Temnos. It 
is not therefore clear why these Notitiea should omit Aigai and 
Temnos, though it is easy to see why these two cities are omitted in 
Notitie iii, x. 

19. I may add here a few notes on some of the cities in this list, on 
points which are either disputed or unnoticed. 

Epuesos was famous for the great church of St. John Theologos, built 
on the hill beside the modern railway station, Ayasaluk. This church 
and the castle on the hill§ gradually became the centre of a town, while 


* els tov Tov Mawvouévov Kdumov: Hy d& exe? ppotpioy dxupby Td Tod ~Apxaryyédov 
Aeyduevor, of Todpkor d& Kayak petwvduacay, Ducas, p. 103. 

+ From Lopadion cis Mépyapoy (xdkei@ev) ev TH Kdump TOV Maivomévov, amd de Tod 
xdumov év Suvpyn, Ducas, p. 85. I have conjecturally inserted two words, which are 
absolutely necessary to the sense. 

t ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1881. 

§ On the church see Procopius de Aedif., V.; Theophan., p. 469, kareAday eis “Eperov 
xal eis Tov @coddyov. The Paulicians penetrated into the Thrakesian Theme as far as 
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Ephesos decayed and is now deserted. Thus the plain reverted to its 
original state; for before the Greek city was built, the sanctuary of 
Artemis, which is near the hill, was the centre to which the whole 
valley looked. The name Ayio Theolégo has become Ayo-tholégo, and 
finally Ayosoluk, or Ayasaluk. Mr. Wood has been misled by the last 
syllable of the modern name, and understands it as “Ayos Aovkas, and 
even Prof. G. Hirschfeld has followed him in this error.* But the 
latter name could only become Ayo-luk or Ailuk: moreover, no con- 
nection of St. Luke with Ephesos is known, for the so-called “Tomb of 
St. Luke” is, as M. Weber has proved, and as Prof. G. Hirschfeld recog- 
nised even from Mr. Wood’s description, a Greek polyandrion. The name 
Theologos is known to have been used both in Byzantine writers, con- 
formably to the habit of naming towns according to the chief church in 
them, and also in early Turkish times, for coins of an early Turkish 
chief are known with the Latin legend, “ Moneta que fit in Theologo.” + 
At or beside one of the theatres in Ephesos was a shrine of Heracles 
Apotropaios.t The plain beside Ephesos was called Tlovkavoripw 
(Theoph., p. 439). The mountain on the north side was, as has 
been generally recognised, Gallesion or Galesion: there was a monas- 
tery in the mountain.§ M. Weber has published a useful study of 
Ephesos, with the only good map of the city and surroundings. 

The smaller detached hill to the north within Ephesos, which was 
named Pion in Roman time, was apparently called by a different name 
afterwards: the Cave of the Seven Sleepers in the hill, which is still 
shown, and which has always been a place of annual pilgrimage,|| is 
said in ‘Act. Sanct.’ (July 27, p. 395), to be in Mount Chaos or Celeos, 
Caelius, Ochlon or Xe/Aaov. Pyrgion was a village at some little 
distance from Ephesos, on the skirts of Mount Tmolos. (Ducas, p. 83.) 

The following quotations refer to an éfodos of the goddess, who was 
carried through the city and back to her temple (such a progress of the 
goddess through her city is well known at Komana Pontica and else- 
where). I think that they have not been used by the writers who 
have discussed the cultus of Artemis at Ephesos; zap’ E¢ectous éopr}, 
Karaydéyiv tx attév Kadovpévy* Kara yotv taityv poradd te avaipovpevot, 
St. John Theologos, and stabled their horses in the church, Genes., p. 121. On the 
castle 7G Kar’ “Epecor ppovpl, Georg, Pachym., ii. 220. 

* Note on his paper on “ The March of Manlius” in Gratulationsschrift der Kénigsb. 
Univ. f. d. Arch. Inst. in Rom, 1879. 

+ Compare the similar coins of Magnesia, moncta que fit in Manglasia. 

t 7d Ocarpoy, of +d Tod ’Amorporatou ipuTa,.... €oTt 5€ “HpaxAjjs, Philostr., Vit. 
Apoll., iv. p. 68 (130-1). 

§ Niceph. Greg. iv. p. 107, compare note in ii. p. 1172. Joseph, head of the 


inonastery, is mentioned by Georg. Pach., i. p. 291. On the extent of Gallesion, cp. 
Ducas, 87 and 194. 


re : areal ae 
|| In recent years, under the influence of Mr. Wood’s researches, this pilgrimage and 


festival are extended to the so-called “Tomb of Saint Luke,” but previously Saint Luke 
had no share. 
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kal eidwra dud xeipds eyovres, Kal twa mepirbévtes éavtols Tpoowmets, THs 
Te TOMwS dvaidyv rd erirnpdrepa judpy TepudvTes Kal Twa TodroLS erddovTes, 
avipdae TE Kal yuvarét AyorpiKOs eridvres, TOMY abtov eipyagovto pévov, tavTy 
TOV OlKEloY yyovmevor daimova TYyLav. Metaphr., Vit. Timoth., i. p- 769. 

In nefanda festivitate eorum quam vocabant Catagogiorum, que est 
secundum Asianos quidem mensis quarti die tricesima, secundum autem 
Romanos mensis Januarii vicesima secunda die, regnante in Romanorum 
civitate predicto Nerva, procurante autem Asiam Peregrino. Vit. 
Timoth., AA. SS., Jan. 24, p. 566. 

20. MesAvuLion was six hours’ march from Ephesos, on the road to 
Smyrna. There wasa bridge over the Kaystros towards Mount Galesion,* 
which was crossed between Mesaulion and Ephesos. 

21. Ducas (p. 87) mentions, under the name af KXeotpar ai pds 
Mavavépor, the pass leading from Ephesos to Magnesia, now traversed by 
the railway. 

22, Anea, or Anaia, is mentioned only in Byzantine times ; it was a 
harbour (G. Pach., ii. p. 420). It did not coin money. It was certainly 
in the rapadia “Edecia (Strabo, p. 639). It was perhaps at Scalanova 
(Turkish Kush Adasi), which has taken the place of the harbour of 
Ephesos, now silted up. It is perhaps to be identified with one or other 
of the following two harbours, which were in the same coast. 

23. Pyaena, or Phygela, an ancient city with a shrine of Artemis 
Mounychia, founded by Agamemnon, disappears almost entirely during 
the Byzantine period. The only late reference to it that I have found 
is in Michael Attaliota (p. 224), who tells that Phokas was about to sail 
from Pygela to Crete, and that, when all was ready, he enquired the 
name of the harbour. Hearing the name Phygela, he disliked the omen 
(arising from the resemblance to éfvyov), and asked what was the name 
of a promontory which was visible at a considerable distance; when he 
learned that the name was Hagia, he ordered all the force to disembark, 
march by land to Hagia, and re-embark there. Hagia appears to be the 
promontory of Scalanova (Turkish Kush Adasi), and Pygela must be a 
harbour at some distance. Strabo (p. 639) mentions on the coast the 
Panionion, then Neapolis,t then Pygela, then the harbour Panormos, 
and finally Ephesos. 

24, On the coast, at the mouth of the Meander, there was a place 
named ‘The Gardens’ (Kjrou, Cedren., ii. 198). It is also mentioned in 
Theophan. Contin., p. 204, as in the Thrakesian Theme,{ and, p. 236, as 
on the coast beside the Meander. Genesius, p. 103-5, also alludes to it. 
Another Karo. was in the Carian island Pserimos, Paton in Bull. Corr. 
Hell., 1888, p. 282. 

* and ris yedtpas THs mpds Tadnotoy bpos keiuéevns, Ducas, p. 87. 

+ Neapolis coined money under the Roman empire, sometimes with the title 


AYP nAXla. 
t It was therefore north of the Meander. The Kibyrrhaiot Theme began at the 


southern bank of the Meander. 
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95. On this coast there was also a place Melanoudion, and near it a 
castle which, according to Pachymeres, was formerly called Didymion ; 
but his words imply perhaps that he had no express authority for the 
identification, but inferred it from the name “ Castle of the Two Hillis? * 
We may, however, be sure that unless it had been in this neighbourhood 
towards Miletos, Pachymeres would not have made the identification. 
Another Melanoudion is mentioned as a quarter of the city of Mitylene 
(Ducas, p. 346). 

26. Mamatos, a seaport in Caria, is perhaps a variant of Marmara 
(Ducas, p. 82). 

27. Tratieis. Numerous names are said to have also been given to 
this city, some apparently mere epithets, such as Antheia, Erymna, &c. 
Others depend on a mere confusion, such as Larissa, the foundation for 
which lies in the title Larasios, which is usually given to Zeus at Tralleis. 
The epithet is sometimes corrupted to Larissaios, and thus suggests the 
old name Larissa, but inscriptions and coins give the true form. Strabo 
derives the epithet, which he gives as Larisaios, from a village Larisa in 
the mountains above Tralleis (p. 440, cp. 649); the true spelling must 
be Larasa. 

The name Tralleis, mentioned twice by Xenophon, is an interest- 
ing proof of the connection with Europe, due, as I believe, to a set of 
warrior tribes who crossed the Hellespont and settled as a ruling caste 
among the subject population in Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, and Lycia. 
The name also occurs as that of a city on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier. 

The name Tralleis was applied to a body of mercenaries tots 
BaciAedow, and is explained as a Thracian word meaning warriors. 
Fick considers that this is a mistake, and that the word really is 
Sclavonic, on the ground that the old Thracian language could not have 
survived till Byzantine times; but this objection has no force, for the 
term might have continued in use even after the Thracian language was 
disused. Moreover, I believe that the native languages of Asia Minor, 
and perhaps also of Thrace, continued in use much longer than is 
generally supposed. All doubt, however, is removed by the recently 
discovered inscription,f dating under Eumenes I. (263-41), which shows 
that the Pergamenian kings divided their army into horse, foot, and 
tpdras. The latter were no doubt Thracian mercenaries in the 
Pergamenian service. The Baccdcis are not, as Fick understood, Byzan- 
tine emperors, but Pergamenian kings. 

Tralleis, from its position, was the most powerful fortress in the 


* Ppovpioy mpds Td MeAavovdiov tay dv0 Bovvay,.... méda oluar Td MiAnolwv 
Advmioy epnpicero, ii. p. 211: ofua: would not imply hesitation or even inference in an 
Attic writer, but I think it does in Pachymeres, The temple of Didymean Apollo must 
be the place referred to. ‘ 

+ Jahrb. der kgl. Preuss. Kunstsamml., ix., 1887, p. 82, quoted by Schuchhardt, 
Athen, Mittheil., 1888, p. 1 ff.; Fick, Ehemal. Sprachenheit, p. 420; and Hesych. Tpda- 


re ; _ is x i 
Aeis* OUTWS EKaroUYTO MigBopédpoi OpGKes ToIs Baciredory, of Tas povikds xpelas mAnpodyTes. 
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Meander valley, and therefore was a stronghold, first of the Seleucid 
kings, as is inferred from the names Seleuceia and Antiocheia, which for 
a time supplanted that of Tralleis, and after 190 3.c. of the Pergamenian 
rule, as is shown by the great numbers of cistophori coined there. 

Beside the village of Larasa was a sanctuary of Meter Isodrome, 
obviously a form of Meter Leto, who was worshipped all along Mount 
Messogis.* 

In the reign of Andronicus Paleologus, the cities of the Mxander 
valley had entirely ceased to exist, and those to the north, nearer the 
centre of the empire, were terribly wasted (7a kata Maiavdpov wal Kapiav 
kat ’Aytidxerav 75n Kal rereAeuTHKel, Ta SE TovTwv Kal ere evdorépw Sewds 
e&nobeva, Kal pAoKovTO pev Ta Kata Kadiorpov cat IHpujyy, jAlcKovro 8 78y 
Kat Ta Kata MiAyrov, kal Mayedov kal ta mpdoywpa . . + endavifovto). 
Andronicus rebuilt Tralleis, and intended that it should, under the name 
Andronicopolis or Paleologopolis, perpetuate his glory. But no pro- 
vision was made for a water supply, and the inhabitants suffered much 
in consequence, till after a year or two the Turks under Mentesh 
captured the city.—Georg. Pachym., i. p. 468-72. 

Akharaka lay between Tralleis and Nyssa; it was the seat of a 
singularly important and interesting cultus of certain gods, named in 
the hellenising fashion of the Roman period Plouton and Kora. Hot 
springs in the neighbourhood are mentioned by Athenzeus (ii. p. 434) 
in a passage where the reading must be amended tov ’Ayapaxaxwpuyrnv 
morauov. O.I. G. 3923 refers to the worship at Akharaka, and is wrongly 
referred by MM. Waddington (Le Bas, 1663c) and Perrot (Rev. Arch., 
1876, p. 283) to Mastaura. I have distinguished between the inscrip- 
tions of Nyssa and Mastaura in Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
1883, p. 270. 

Nyssa, with its tribes Sebaste Athenais, Octavia Apollonis, Germanis 
Seleukis, Antiochis (less certain), and Kaisarios, is recorded to have been 
a foundation of the Seleucide,:and the names point to this period.t <A 
prominent citizen of the second century is in inscriptions sometimes 
called Alkibiades and sometimes Alkipales; the variants are certain and 
strange.t 

28. Briouta is often said to have been situated at the modern Vourla ; 
but the sole evidence is the resemblance of name, and the order of 
Hierocles is confirmed by Strabo, who expressly gives it in the Meander 
valley east of Mastaura, and by Pliny who gives it in the conventus of 
Ephesos (v. 111). HAIOC and MHTHP . @EQN occur on its coins. 

Vourla is mentioned by Ducas (p. 175), 7a BpveAa§ kal ai “Epv6pat 


* Strab., p. 440, cp. ASP, Aii. 

+ Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 270. 

+ Bull. Corr. Hell., lc.; C.I.E., 2747-8; Le Bas, 1652 f.; Sterrett, Epigraphical 
Journey, 3. 

§ Pronounced Vryela. 
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Kialopeva’ te: in this form it certainly resembles very closely the 
ancient Brioula, and the latter name perhaps occurred twice. Vourla 
is near the ancient Klazomenai, on the opposite side of the peninsula 
from Erythrai. 

29. Dios Hizron is placed by Kiepert on the coast between Notion 
and Lebedos.* This is impossible, for it violates the order of Hierocles, 
and, moreover, the river Kaystros is named on its coins. It is sometimes 
called Christopolis in Byzantine lists; the name was changed to avoid 
speaking of Jupiter, as Aphrodisias was changed to Stauropolis. It can 
hardly have been farther away from the coast than Kos Bunar, and the 
ancient remains in that neighbourhood point to some early city.—| The 
lists of the Delian confederacy have the name Avooupirar; coins have 
AIOSIEPEITON. 

30. The Kilbian, Kelbian, or Kerbian plain was the upper part of 
the Kaystros valley, with the cities of Kolose and Nikaia. Coins of the 
Kilbianoi are numerous ; they are of three classes, Kilbianoi of Nikaia, 
Kilbianoi of Kea or Keaia, and Upper Kilbianoi. The third class 
perhaps corresponds to the city of Koloe.t{ The second is represented by 
one coin only, and is rather doubtful; the reading is KEAITOQN or 
KEAITON. 

The Kilbian plain was in the Thrakesian Theme.§ A path from it 
over Tmolos to Sardis is mentioned by 'Theophanes (p. 417); Di Boor, in 
his index, understands that this passage refers to a city Kelbianon, 
but the word which is understood is zedov. 

31. Trrra perhaps means “ the town,” as in Thya-teira, the town of 
‘Thya, compare Thyessos and Thyassos.|| 

After the name Arcadiopolis was disused, it is frequently mentioned 
in the later writers, as @vpea and @vpaia, Ducas, pp. 97, 175, 196. 
Georgius Pachymeres mentions (ii. 588) that Sasan removed many of 
the inhabitants of Ephesos to Thyraia, after pillaging the church of St, 
John, in 1308. 

The river Kaystros is now called the Little Meander. This name 
may perhaps be traced in use as early as Anna Comnena. The entire 
coast from Smyrna to Attaleia was exposed to the ravages of the Turks. 
Alexius sent Philokales with an army. He rebuilt Adramyttion, which 
had been entirely destroyed. He learned on enquiry that the Turks 

* His authority is Stephanus, wéAis petath AcBédov Kal KoAopavos. The other 
evidence proves that this is an error. 

+ On these remains see Weber in Mous. Smyrn. IV. 

} The name Kolose has hitherto been accepted on the evidence of an inscription 
(Smyrn. Mous. No. ¢’), but the most recent copy reads Kodonvay, Mitth. Ath. 1889, 


p. 98; and the form Kolose must for the present be discarded. The Byzantine 
authorities have Koloe or Kaloe. 

§ Cinnam. p. 39; cp. Anna Comnena, ii. 252, 268. 

|| This suggestion, which has been in my mind for years, can now be quoted from 
M. 8S. Reinach’s paper to the French Institute, which will soon be published. The first 
statement, and therefore the discovery, must be credited to him. 
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were in force at Lampe, and sent a detachment against them, which 
defeated them, and behaved with horrible cruelty. The detachment 
returned to Philokales, who stationed himself at Philadelpheia. Hassan, 
governor of Cappadocia, now came against him with a large army, 
passed beside Philadelpheia, and taking no notice of Philokales, whom 
he considered too weak to be dangerous, he divided his army into 
three parts; one was sent into the Kilbian plain, one to Nymphaion and 
Smyrna, and one to Pergamos and Khliara. Philokales then defeated 
the first two divisions singly, but the third escaped him by a hasty 
retreat. Anna mentions that the fugitives of the second division were 
overwhelmed in the Meander (corapds 38 oftos rept Bpvylav, oxodudstaros 
ToTauov drdvrwv). The passage is unintelligible except on the supposi- 
tion that this statement refers to the fugitives of the first division, and 
has been through Anna’s error referred to the second division. The 
river would in that case be the Little Meander, now the Cutchuk 
Menderez, the Cayster. 

33. Smyrna. It is customary to identify the famous river Meles with 
the stream that flows under Caravan Bridge on the eastern skirts of the 
modern Smyrna. A study of the references shows that this is a mistaken 
view. This stream rises in the plain of Kolophon, near Sevdi Keui, 
and is little more than a torrent, dry during the greater part of the 
year, but swollen in the rainy season. It may be granted that it was 
most probably richer in water in ancient times, owing to greater abun- 
dance of trees and rain; but there can be little doubt that the whole of 
its water must have been diverted above Smyrna to supply the city. 
On the other hand, the Meles is described in great detail by Aristides, 
Philostratus, and Himerius.* It flowed with an equal volume of water 
in winter and summer, quiet and gentle, and never swollen. It has not 
a long course, but rises close to where it flows into the sea after a curved 
course. It rises inagrove of the Muses beside Smyrna. Aristides 
bathed in it and found its waters warm and pleasant in the depth of 
winter. Such points, and many others that I might quote, prove that it is 
the stream rising in the springs now called “ Diana’s Bath,” whose waters 
never vary, and have their temperature the same in winter as in summer. 

34. Between Klazomenai and Smyrna there were hot springs. 
Philostratos calls them the springs of Agamemnon; they were 40 stadia 
from Smyrna.t Aristides mentions them as one of his resorts during 
his illness. 


* 7G MéAnti mapexouevy Tas myyas ob méppw Ty éxBoddy. Philostr., Imag. 8. exe? 
exBddrrgwy BOcv tpxerat, id. ib. Bri wh AdBpous Tas myyas exdldwor, id. ib. ti ody at 
Movoa Sefpo; ti 5& em) rats myyais Tod MéAnTos (then he explains the natural connec- 
tion of the Muses with Ionia and with the Meles), id. ib. 7d véwos THs Sudpyys ev @ 6 
MéAns. Philostr., Vit. Apoll., vii. § 8, ‘ 

+ Strab. p. 645, ep. mnyat Ocpual ev "lwvia, &s eri Kal viv * Aryaeuvovelous Kanodow of 
Sudpvay oixodvres: daréxovor dé olucr TerTapdKovra otddia ToD toreos, Kal aviwTd moTe 
avrots aixudrAwta kpdvn Mvoia, Philostr., Heroic, ii., p. 160. 
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35. Villages in the valley of Smyrna, or in the neighbourhood, are 
(1) Karina; a woman ew vico Carina in prison at Smyrna, v. Acta Vionii 
in Act. Sanct., Feb. 1, p. 44. It seems impossible to understand here the 
town on the Mysian coast, north of Atarneus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
7, 42, and Pliny, H. N., 5, 30. 

(2) Phlebia (perhaps Flavia) may be the baths of Agamemnon. The 
Emperor Theodore Lascaris II. left Nymphaion in the spring, and after 
passing some days év rots PleBious, went to Klyzomene (i.e. Klazomenai) ; 
at this place the Emperors were accustomed to pass a good part of the 
spring after leaving Nymphaion, as the place offered a fine open grass- 
covered plain, watered with abundant sources (xardpputos 8 rvyxdver Kat 
iSacwv), and with numerous villages and cities close at hand.* 

(3) Periklystra is now called Bunar Bashi; it was a summer resi- 
dence of John Vatatzes, and Nymphaion was his winter residence. 
When he was sick at Nymphaion he went to Smyrna to pray to the 
Christ of Smyrna. The prayers which he addressed to the deity of 
Smyrna brought him no relief. He stayed at Periklystra in a tent. 

(4) Zeleia and (5) Sykai are mentioned in an inscription published 
in Le Bas-Waddington, 1534. 

36. Maanesta became, in later Byzantine time, one of the greatest 
cities of Western Anatolia. In early Christian time it boasted a martyr 
Charalampius, whose story, laid in the time of Severus, is devoid of local 
colour and historical verisimilitude (Act. Sanct., Feb. 10). Its Turkish 
coins, with the legend “ moneta que fit in Manglasia,” are known. 

37. AicaLt The territory of Aigai must have been very wide. It 
extended from Myrina and Kyme on the west to Apollonis and Magnesia 
on the east ; it was bounded on the north by the territory of Pergamos, 
and on the south by that of Temnos. In the ‘Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hellénique,’ 1887, MM. Lechat and Radet have been led into error 
through not distinguishing between the town and the territory. They 
have discovered a sepulchral inscription at a village Mafullar Keui, on 
the eastern frontier of Aigai and Apollonis, which mentions that copies 
are deposited in the archives of Aigai (as the city of which the deceased 
ranked as citizens, though they lived in a village) and of Pergamos (as 
the seat of the conventus). On the evidence of this text they seek to 
move Aigai from Nemrud Kalesi, and to fix it at a village Sari Tcham, 
some distance to the east of Mafullar. They lay stress on the vague 
statements of Strabo that Magnesia was not distant (ot« drwOev) from 
Temnos and Aigai, and of Suidas that Aigai was near Magnesia and 
Smyrna; but they place no value on the more numerous authorities 


* Georg. Acropol., p. 187. 
A > ey an > a a 
+ Acropol, p. 91, cp. 110, 8rws TO exetve Tpockuvnon Xpior@ and téros S€ éoriw 


a > , 2 a \ . a 
a eyyus Tov THs Suvpyns Sia Td ToAXOLS Tors HSacr TeptKrAVCegOaL OfTw Tws KaTOVOMaA= 
Mevos. 


{ Aigaiai is the most correct form, 
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who expressly connect Aigai with the Aecolic cities of the coast, and 
they do not even quote the most valuable testimony about Aigai, viz. 
the statement of Galen * that Aigai bordered on Myrina and Perperine 
on Pergamos. I lay no stress, after this testimony, on Stephanus (Aiyat 
év Mvuppivy), nor on Wesseling’s excellent and certain emendation of 
Suidas, wAyoiov Mayvynoias xat Mvpivns. The light-heartedness with 
which recent writers discuss the topography of Asia Minor is rapidly 
becoming one of the greatest evils that research in Asia Minor has 
to contend with. Every one thinks that he can take a few re- 
ferences from his predecessor and contradict him, and in so doing 
frequently wastes pages of his useless dissertation and pages of the 
necessary confutation. While the proof that Aigai was situated at 
Nemrud Kalesi is not yet quite complete, the proof that it is either 
there or in that neighbourhood is complete. 

38, PeRPERINE is fixed on the coast on the borders of Pergamos, by 
the passage of Galen quoted under Aigai, and other references. 
Schuchhardt has specified the exact situation at Bergas. It is gene- 
rally called Theodosiopolis in the ecclesiastical lists. A very large 
number of places were named after Theodosius during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and many others bear the names of members of his family. t 

39. Kuriara. Its approximate situation is shown by a wonderful 
march of the Turkish chief Tchineit. Leaving Lopadion in the first 
watch of the night with a few followers, Tchineit rode all night over 
hill and plain, till in the morning he reached the Lydian frontier 
about Khliara and Thyateira (ev rots pépeor tots mpds Ta XXrepa Kat 
@vdrepa); at the third hour he crossed the Hermos, and reached 
Smyrna about nightfall.§ In this hurried ride he certainly took the 
shortest road, and at the point where he entered Lydia Khliara and 
Thyateira were the nearest cities. The account is obviously exaggerated, 
for the distance from Lopadion to the Hermos could not be traversed 
between evening and next day at the third hour. The distance between 
the Hermos and Smyrna is about ten hours of the modern reckoning, 
and to this Tchineit requires the time between the third hour and 
sunset, about nine hours. The distance from Lopadion to the Hermos 
must be quite forty hours. Still the route is trustworthy, though the 
time is not correct, unless we suppose that a whole day is to be added, 
We may feel confident that his route was either by Balikesri, Soma, 
and Kirk Agatch, or by Boghaditch and Gelembe; but in either case 


* ep) edxuplas, p. 358, ed. Pasil: I quote from Wesseling. 

+ S. Reinach and Schuchhardt have already taken the correct side against 
MM. Lechat and Radet (see Addenda). 

t One of these, which does not occur in any list, is Arcadiopolis of Caria: @rice 5€ 
Kad érépay wbAw em’ dvduaTe TOU viod avTod, 7) mply Bepyovaoy Acyouévn, Oedren. i. 568. 
In Hierocles Bargylia seems to be concealed under either Marcianopolis or Anastasiopolis 
The Notitie give it under its original name. 

§ Ducas, p. 174. 
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the expression “ Khliara and Thyatira” suggests that Kirk Agatch is 
Khliara, for Ak Hisar and Kirk Agatch form a natural pair to define 
the frontier. 

Another passage fixes Khliara still more certainly. In a.p. 1306 
Roger marched up the Kaikos valley to Germe, and thence by Khliara 
to Philadelpheia.* There isno doubt he went by the direct road, as 
Philadelpheia was in extreme danger ; his road would then lead through 
Kirk Agatch and Ak Hisar, ie. Khliara and Thyateira. 

The situation of Khliara beside Nakrasa might suggest rather that it 
belonged to Lydia, but there was much uncertainty about the dependence 
of the cities in this neighbourhood. Ducas (p. 174) mentions that it 
was on the Lydian frontier. A town still further east, Kalanta or 
Kalanda, is assigned to Asia in Concil. Trull., a.p. 692,f while Hierocles 
gives it to Hellespontus as Skelenta (i.e. eis KaéAavra), and the Notitiz 
include it under one bishop with Stratonicea in Lydia. It is probably 
the modern Seledik. 

40. Assos takes its modern name Behram from a Byzantine officer 
Machram, whose history is told by George Pachymeres, ii. p. 438. 
Ducas mentions Maxpdéuov as the name of Assos (p. 332). 

41, Garcara, a few miles east of Assos, has been discussed in an 
admirable paper by Mr. J. T. Clarke (Amer. Journ. Arch., 1888). 

42, The conventus of Ephesos includes— 


* Metropolis. {t Magnesia ad Meandrum. 
Notion. Tralleis (*Czsarienses). 
Kolophon. Nyssa. 

*Dios Hieron. *Mastaura. 

*Hypaipa. *Brioula. 

*Kaystriani (with their cities). *( Mysomacedones |. 

*Kilbiani (with their cities). Neapolis. 

Teira. Priene. 


The name Mysomacedones is certainly false, for no city on the north 
side of Mount Tmolos is included in the conventus of Ephesos; the 
true reading is doubtless some city of the Kaystros valley or of the 
Meander valley, where there was a Macedonian colony. 

43. Smyrna was the seat of a conventus; Pliny mentions that most 
of the cities of Aeolis belonged to it, and also Magnesia and the Hyrcani. 
We may attempt to complete the list— 


* KavTevOey XAap. d1eAOdv kal ru%AAA Thy em) SiradeAgelas Ecmevdev eoxdTws 
xwoduvevovgay, Aulax is the only other place named before he reached Philadelpheia, 
and its exact distance is not given, Georg. Pach., ii., 426 ff. Anna, ii., pp. 252, 265, 
280. Nicetas Chon., p. 194, puts Khliara in Asia, 

+ Unless Le Quien is right in altering KaAavray to KoAonvar. ; 

{ Names mentioned by Pliny in his list of the conventus are asterised. On the 
interpretation of Czesarienses as Tralleis, see under Lypra. 
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Leuke. Magnetes a Sipylo. 
Phokaia. Macedones Hyrcani. 
Kyme. Klazomenai. 
Myrina Sebastopolis (?). Krythrai. 

Larissa. Lebedos. 
Neonteichos. Teos. 

Temnos. Nymphaion, 


It is possible that Kolophon should be added to the list, but not Aigai. 
This list shows that the country from about Myrina to Teos and inland 
all round the skirts of Sipylos was attached to Smyrna. No city that 
belongs to another conventus can be placed within these limits, hence, 
for example, M. Fontrier and M. Foucart * err in restoring an inscription 
with the name of the Mostenoi and placing that people on the south 
side of the Hermos about Hadjilar. 

44, The conventus of Pergamos includes (names mentioned by Pliny 
are asterised) : 


Elaia. *Perpereni. 

Aigai. *Tiareni. 
*Mosteni (Mossyni in Pliny). *Hierolophienses [Hierocesarienses ?]. 
*Mygdones. *Hermokapelia. 
*Bregmeni. *Attaleia. 
*Hierocomete. *Ateenses (Pateenses, Panteenses). 
*Apollonis. Pitana. 
*Thyatira. Nakrasa. 

Akrasos. Stratonikaia-~Hadrianopolis. 


Tiareni, Mygdones, and Bregmeni are false names. Ateenses are 
the people of Ataia, which should be placed where Kiepert erroneously 
has Attaleia.f Hierokometai are the inhabitants of some village beside 
an important temple called Hiera Kome, a common title. 

45, The conventus of Adramyttion includes : 


*Apollonia ad Rhyndacum. *Macedones Asculace. 
*Hrezii (read Argizii). *Polichneei. 
*Miletopolis. *Pionite. 
*Poemaneni. *Hellespontii. 

*Cilices Mandacadeni. Cyzicos. 

*Abretteni. 


Cyzicos was according to Marquardt a conventus for the district 
along the Hellespont and the Troad; it is so important a city that we 
can hardly suppose it was dependent on the unimportant Adramyttion. 
But Pliny takes no notice of it, and gives the Hellespontii under 
Adramyttion. Miletopolis and Poimanenon would naturally be expected 

* Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 90 ff. 

+ I think this is better than to take the variant Pateenses and correct it to 
Pitanenses. 
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to be under the conventus of Cyzicos if there was one; but Pliny places 
them under Adramyttion. Marquardt’s quotation from Aristides may 
prove either that the conventus of Adramyttion was subdivided after 
Pliny’s time, or that the meetings of this conventus were sometimes 
held at Cyzicos. Similarly, Kibyra, which was originally far more 
important than Laodiceia, was in the same conventus with it, and the 
courts were usually held at Laodiceia. 

46. The conventus of Sardis includes the following (names mentioned 
by Pliny being asterised) : 


*Philadelpheia. *Maionia. 
*Tripolis-Antoniopolis. Satala. 
*Apollonos Hieron. Saittai. 
*Mesotimolos. Silandos. 
Tmoleitai. Bagis. 
Blaundos. Tabala. 
Sala. Daldis (?). 
Tralla. *Kadoeni Macedones. 
Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis. Loreni (Gordeni ?). 
Grimenothyrai-Trajanopolis. 
Ankyra. Synaos. 


B. Crrres AND BisHoprics or Lypia. 


1. The lists of the province Lydia are a puzzle as yet unsolved. The 
remarkable discoveries of M. Fontrier, of Smyrna, supplemented by MM. 
Radet and Lechat,* have only rendered the character and order of the 
lists more puzzling than before. 

The order of the first five bishoprics suggests a connection between 
Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists, but the former omits Sala, Hyrcanis, 
Blaundos, Daldis, and Stratonikaia, which the latter give; and Julian- 
opolis in Hierocles perhaps is the name of Silandos of the Notitie. The 
connection between Hierocles and ‘the ecclesiastical lists, then, is not 
nearly so close, if it does exist, as in Asia. On the other hand, the 
numerous omissions in Hierocles cannot be explained by his having used 
a list of the cities of Lydia compiled for purposes of government. I 
long entertained the view, suggested I think somewhere by M. Wad- 
dington, that Hierocles used as his authority the government lists of 
cities in each province, but I have found myself obliged to renounce this 
view. It is impossible to suppose that any government list would omit 
five cities, all striking coins under the empire, and all bishoprics both 
in the fifth century and in later times. I had also entertained the idea 
that Sala Daldis and Blaundos,t being on the eastern frontier, might 


xk LORI Pie pares pe . . ca . 
M. Fontrier’s work, published first in the Smyrna Movoeioy, is more generally 


accessible in M. Foucart’s account, published in ‘Bulletin de Correspondance Hellé- 
nique,’ 1887. : 


Daldis being Theodosia and Blaundos Pulcherianopolis. 
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have been included by the civil lists in Phrygia Pacatiana, and there- 
fore been omitted by Hierocles from Lydia, and that Stratonikaia, which 
is near the northern frontier, actually was mentioned by Hierocles 
(following the government distribution), in Hellespontus, under the 
corruption Evos Tpddos. But even setting aside the uncertainty of this 
identification, I have found myself forced, by closer study of the frontier 
line, to the view that all these cities were included in the province 
Lydia.* The only possible view seems to be that the list of Hierocles 
has been mutilated and dislocated, so that it has reached us both im- 
perfect and out of order. We should then be able to understand why it 
violates the geographical order so much, while in general his lists follow 
it so closely. 

2, Sarpis is an old Lydian word meaning year, as Joannes Lydus 
says (p. 39). Its coins mention Zeus Lydios, and Men Askenos, who is 
obviously the same as the common Phrygian Askaenos. 

3. PHILADELPHEIA was certainly founded by Attalus Philadelphus. 
Joannes Lydus (p. 45) says it was founded by Egyptians, but this 
statement is probably due to an erroneous connection with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It was called a “Little Athens” on account of its 
festivals and temples. Its hot springs are mentioned,f and are still 
much used. It was a great and warlike city in the later Byzantine 
time, when it was a frontier fortress against the Turks.{ 

Its coins sometimes read PAABI SIAAAEAGEON, showing that for 
some time it bore the epithet Flavia or Flaviopolis in honour of the 
Flavian emperors. The coins also mention an alliance with the unknown 
people ’Opecrewwol. 

4, Tripotts also bore the name Antoniopolis, as Pliny mentions. It 
mentions on its coins the goddess Leto, the games Letoia Pythia, and 
the river Meander. 

5. THYATEIRA was originally called Pelopeia and Semiramis. It was 
peopled with a Macedonian military colony by the Seleucid kings in 
the third century. Its coins and inscriptions mention Artemis 
Boreitene and Apollo Tyrimnaios. 

These first four cities lieon the important road described under Asia, 
and it might be a mere coincidence that both Hierocles and the Notitie 
place them first ; but these lists also agree in putting Saittai fifth, which 
must be due to imitation. 

6. Sarrral retains its name as Sidas (i.e. Saittas) Kale. It names 


* Even assuming that this view is correct, we should still have to explain why 
Sala, &e., are omitted from the Phrygian list. The only explanation would be that 
Hierocles was there under the influence of the ecclesiastical lists, and hence omitted 
Sala, &e., in both cases, See below, § 41. shel 

+ Joan. Lyd., pp. 75, 849, where he also speaks of the hot springs of Laodiceia and 
Hierapolis. i es 

tCEm thy b:raddrgou aplxeto: weylorn 5 abrn modus Kal modvavOpwros kal drAlCecOau 
Sedvyquévous oikhtopas €xovea kat uddrora Tokelay doxovvtas, Georg. Acropol., p. 111. 
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the rivers Hyllos and Hermos on its coins. Near it was a fortress 
Magidion, which became important in the later Byzantine time, and 
should be readily found (v. Georg. Acropol., p. 30). It mentions (Men) 
Aziottenos on its coins. 

7. AurgELtoporis and Prriome * have been placed in Mount Tmolos 
(see Asta). 

, 8, Jur1a Gorvos is still called Gérdiz. It has alliance coins with 
Kadoi. 

9. Tratiers and Sala I conjecture to be a pair of cities on the 
southern frontier of Lydia, adjoining Phrygia. The coins of Sala mark 
it as under the influence of the Laodicean coinage, and moreover 
Ptolemy places it in Phrygia, near Tripolis and Laodiceia, which he 
assigns to Lydia. I therefore place Sala at Alamsalam, 10 or 12 miles 
N.W. from Bulladan, and Tralleis (or as some lists give it, Tralla) at - 
the site discovered by Hamilton east of Gine. On the name Tralleis, 
see ASIA. 

10. Sana. The omission of Sala by Hierocles is difficult to account 
for: perhaps it is a mere error of the scribe, due to the number of 
similar names in the list, Tralla, Attalia, Satala. We cannot look 
for it under the temporary title Julianopolis, for that name denotes 
Silandos. On coins it bears the epithet Domitianopolis, and it mentions 
the HPQ} ANTINOOS. 

Sala is omitted by Le Quien, but the following bishops of Sala are 
recorded (1) Noumenius Helenopolis Lydiae, Conc. Ephes., 431 a.p. 
Le Quien invents a bishopric Helenopolis of Lydia; but Helenopolis is 
only a bad rendering of ris Sadyvav 7éAews. (2) Anatolius Sellenorum, 
A.D. 458, is attributed by Le Quien to Silandos; but Silandi or Silanden- 
sium is a violent alteration: read Salenorum. (3) Michael Salorum is 
attributed by Le Quien to Satala. 

It is not improbable that Sala and Tralleis were included in one 
bishopric: none of the signatures are inconsistent with this hypothesis. 

11. Smanpos is understood to have retained its name as Selendi. 
The identification cannot be called certain, for the name Selendi occurs 
elsewhere, as e.g. in the Hermos valley at Hierocesareia, and in the 
Kaikos valley, east of Kirk Agatch. Moreover, Silandos names the 
Hermos on its coins, while Selendi is on a different stream, a tributary 
of the Hermos, at a point far from the main river.t It is apparently 
disguised in Hierocles as Julianopolis. Still the territory of Selendi 
must have extended to the Phrygian frontier on the east and 

* Often written Perikope: Perikomma, as the lists of Cone. Nic. II. give it, is 
perhaps the correct form. 


+ Saittai, on the Hyllos, names both Hyllos and Hermos on its coins; but it is a 
little nearer the Hermos than Selendi is, and its territory must have extended to the 
Hermos on the south, while Tabala perhaps separates Selendi from the Hermos. Yet 


Selendi-Silandos must be pronounced a very tempting identification, like Seledik- 
Kalanda in the Kaikos valley. 
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north-east towards Kadoi, and, therefore, would touch the upper 
Hermos, 

This second group, 6 to 11, is given by Hierocles almost in the 
reverse order of the Notitiw, except that Gordos is omitted and added 
at the end of the list as an afterthought. In the rest of the list no 
resemblance whatever can be detected. 

12. Maronta retains its name as Menye, as Hamilton observed. 
Opsikion is the modern Koula: the latter is quoted as the Turkish name 
by Georgius Pachymeres (ii. 435), and the former is mentioned by 
Georgius Acropolita (p. 30). Zeus Olympios is mentioned on coins of 
Maionia. 

13, It will be convenient to add a word here about the modern 
Koula. There is now at Koula an inscription erected by Kodonvov # 
xatouia. The resemblance of this name Koloe to the modern Koula led 
Wagener, who first saw and published the inscription, to say that Koula 
is the modern form of Koloe. Tsakyroglos, in publishing the inscription 
independently, drew the same inference: he was aware* that the 
owners of the stone say they brought it from a place far away to 
the north, but the coincidence of names seemed too remarkable, and 
he disbelieved their evidence. The coincidence of names, however, 
is quite accidental; the name Koula is a good Turkish name, which was 
used even by the Byzantine writer Pachymeres. It is the name, 
meaning “ fortress,” which they applied to the strong fortress called by 
earlier Byzantine writers Opsikion. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the evidence of the owners of the stone, whom I have questioned 
on the subject. Jt was found in the district of Kara Tash, on the 
southern side of the mountains (probably part of the ancient Temnos) 
which separate Synaos (Simav) from the Katakekaumene, eight hours 
north of Koula. Kara Tash produces madder root in great abundance, 
and Koula, which is one of the chief centres of the carpet manufacture, 
formerly carried on a great trade with the district where the root was 
found. In recent time bad but cheap European dyes are used in place 
of the fine but troublesome native colours, and the people of Koula have 
little or no intercourse with Kara Tash, while the district of Kara Tash 
is ruined.t In the time when the trade in madder-root was brisk, one 
of the Koula Greeks brought back this stone with him. The name 
Koloe, therefore, belongs not to Koula but to some village in the Kara 
Tash district. Such is the evidence, and we must follow it, instead of 
turning aside into the fanciful path of etymological similarity. 

14. Apvottonos Hieron struck imperial coins. with the legend 
ATIOAAQNIEPEITON. The only clue to its situation, besides the fact 
that it was in the conventus of Sardis, lies in its being in later 


* T conversed with him on my first visit to Koula. ; 
+ The people of Kara Tash, in one of whose villages I stayed a night in 1884, 
enquired of me what the reason was why their madder was no longer wanted. 
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Byzantine lists included in the same bishopric with Aetos, which, there- 
fore, may be understood to be a fortress that rose to importance in the 
Turkish wars. Now Aetos is mentioned on the march of the Germans 
under Frederick, in a.p. 1190, from Philadelpheia to Laodiceia.* It is, 
therefore, very probable that Apollonos Hieron is at the upper end of 
the plain of Philadelpheia, and Aetos a fort commanding the pass across 
the mountains to the Lykos valley. 

15, The Hyrcani and Mosrent were two neighbouring peoples in the 
middle Hermos valley. The general indications are quite sufficient to 
place them between Magnesia, Sardis, and Thyateira; but the discoveries 
of M. Fontrier of Smyrna have given additional epigraphic evidence to 
localise them along the Hermos on the east side of the Magnesian terri- 
tory. They were neighbouring peoples, if any stress can be laid on the 
phrase of Tacitus, Ann., 2, 47. This part of the Hermos valley was 
called the Hyrcanian plain, from the colonists settled there by the 
Persian kings. One of the Hyrcanian villages was called Aapeovxupy,t and 
the plain was called sometimes the Hyrcanian plain, sometimes Kvpov 
Iledov (Strab., pp. 627, 629). This explanation assumes that Cyrus’s 
colonists were anastatai, according to a frequent custom of the oriental 
sovereigns. 

16. The Mosteni were in the conventus of Pergamos, and are there- 
fore to be sought on the north side of the Hyrcani, who were in the 
conventus of Smyrna. There is little room for doubt about them: the 
reference of Tacitus shows that they were neighbours of the Hyrcani, 
and they must therefore be placed between them and Apollonis, perhaps 
at Sari Tcham. They sometimes bear on coins the title KAICAPEQN 
and AYAOQN. The epithet Cesareia, which is thus proved to have 
belonged to the city, might perhaps suggest that the Cesareia which 
Pliny gives in the conventus of Ephesos might be the city of the 
Mosteni. This, however, seems to be impossible, for Pliny’s Cesareia is 
more probably Tralleis, and it can hardly be allowed that any part of 
the Hermos valley belonged to the conventus of Ephesos; moreover 
Pliny distinctly includes the Mossyni in the conventus of Pergamos, 
and this’ name, Mossyni, when compared with that of some coins, 
MOZ3ZINON, seems to denote certainly the Mosteni. This evidence 
seems stronger than the restoration M[osteni] given by M. Fontrier in 
an inscription of Tchoban Isa,t and followed by M. Foucart and Dr. 
Schuchhardt. Moreover, even admitting the restoration, it cannot be 
reckoned a certain proof that the Mosteni were south of the Hermos. 

Schuchhardt, in his excellent paper,$ supposes that there was a 


* Nicet. Chon., p. 589. Another Aetos in Thrace, Nic. Bry., p. 149. 
+ Wrongly referred to Magnesia by M. Foucart, Bull. Corr. Hell., 1885, p. 398; 
1887, p. 79. ; 


t Tehoban Isa, i.e, Shepherd Jesus, a curious but not uncommon Turkish name, 
§ Athenische Mittheilungen, 1888, p. 1. 
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colony of Macedonian veterans among the Mosteni. The inference from 
Tacitus’s words indeed is not quite convincing, and there is no other 
evidence. M. Foucart speaks of “ plusieurs monnaies portant la légende 
Moornvdv Maxedover,” but he should not on this point have accepted the 
evidence of a traveller who got a hasty glance at certain coins : no coins 
with such a legend are known. The contrast drawn by Schuchhardt 
himself between the coins of the Mosteni and the Hyrcani suggests that 
the former had more of the native Anatolian character, while the latter 
were more Greek in character. The words of Tacitus, “ quique Mosteni 
aut Macedones Hyrcani vocantur,” (Ann. ii. 47), may very well be 
explained as “ the peoples who bear the name of Mosteni or of Macedonian 
Hyrcani.” * 

The Hyrcanian plain, then, is that through which the Hermos flows, 
between the territory of Sardis on the east and of Magnesia on the 
west. The Hyrcani inhabited both sides of the Hermos, and the 
Mosteni adjoined them on the north-western frontier. 

Asynkritos, bishop of Hyrcania, martyred on April 8th, perhaps 
belonged to this city, and not to the country Hyrcania. 

17. DareiouKomE, Ormorra, and TyANoLua, were three villages of the 
Hyrcani on the south side of the Hermos, known only from the inscrip- 
tions discovered by M. Fontrier of Smyrna. They are referred to 
Magnesia by M. Foucart, who has republished them in the Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hell., 1885, pp. 394 ff. (ep. Bulletin, 1887, p. 79, note). But 
the evidence of locality is conclusive that they do not belong to 
Magnesia, and this is confirmed by the fact that they mention a stepha- 
nephoros: this magistracy is often found on Hyrcanian, but never on 
Magnesian coins. The only doubt that can exist is about Ormoita. The 
inscription of Ormoita is in honour of Tib. Claudius Kleitianos : now the 
family of Kleitianos seems to be Magnesian, for a strategos of that name 
is mentioned on Magnesian coins of Alexander Severus, i.e. not later 
than 235, and another, Aurelius, is mentioned as twice Strategos under 
Philip, 245-50, The older Kleitianos also probably was a Magnesian ; 
he was a man of high standing through the province, and was honoured 
by the Hyrcanian Ormoiteni for certain special services. 

18, 19. AkRAsos was in the Kaikos valley, and mentions the KAIKOS 
on its coins. Its precise situation is unknown, but it was probably on 
the upper part of the river, for an Acrasiote was buried at Yenije Keui, 
eight miles north-east of Thyateira (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 176). 
The two cities, Akrasos with coins AKPASIOTON, and Nakrasa with 
coins NAKPASEON or NAKPASEITON, in the same valley, are confusing, 
and it is often difficult to tell which of the two is meant by the corrupt 


* The unusual form of expression is due only to Tacitus’s love of variety in a long 
list of names. Schuchhardt, in his remarks, appears not to have remembered that 
Tacitus is giving a list of twelve cities, and that two separate cities are summed up by 
him in this clause, as is well known from other authorities who give the list. 
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forms of the ecclesiastical lists.* The following forms can be dis- 
tinguished : 


Hierocles ’Axpagods. | Kfpace (read Kepacélwv]) 
Notitiz *Axpacod, Kepacéwy, Koupag wy. 
"Akapacov. | 


or Akpagoou, | 

It is remarkable that one of the cities always appears in the ethnic, 
the other only in the city name: this is perhaps for the sake of distinc- 
tion, and the form in Hierocles seems to show that this peculiarity of 
the ecclesiastical lists was preserved by him.t The first syllable of 
Nakrasa always disappears without a trace. The name Akrasos occurs 
in Phrygia as a plain on the lower Tembris, Kpacood zedvov or Kpacos. 
Nakrasa is marked by an inscription at Bakir on the road Thyatira- 
Nakrasa-Germe-Pergamos, which shows that, like Thyateira and other 
cities, it received a Macedonian colony in Seleucid time. 

Lipara and Akrasos are included in one bishopric by Notitize X., 
XIII., but at Conc. Nic. II., Basil of Lipara, Constantine of Akrasos, 
and Michael of Keraseis, were all present. Lipara was therefore a 
separate city from Akrasos, and at some period they were united under 
one bishop. 

20. APoLLONIs was long known to have been near Palamut, but 
M. Fontrier was the first to place the site above doubt. Strabo says it 
was 300 stadia alike from Sardis and from Pergamos, referring to a 
direct road between these two cities by Apollonis. Schuchhardt has, in 
an excellent paper, shown that it was probably originally named Doidya, 
that it was made a colony of Macedonian soldiers by the Seleucids about 
270-50 B.c., and refounded as Apollonis by Attalos II. soon after 159 B.c. 

21. Apollonis is to be distinguished from APpoLLONiA, a city of the 
Kaikos valley on the left as one goes from Pergamos to the east (Strab., 
p- 625). This Apollonia is not mentioned elsewhere. Probably it was 
a Pergamenian refoundation, and the name Apolloniat was replaced 
after a time by the original name. It lay high, probably on the hills on 
the north of the Kaikos (eredpous émuxetpéry Torois). 

22. Maspyrnor. <A people called Macdunvoi are mentioned as included 
in the population of the Pergamenian kingdom without having full 
rights of citizenship. The citizenship was given to them, along with 
the Macedonians, Mysians, &c., after the death of Attalus IIL$ They || 


* Ido not mean that these forms are mere corruptions of scribes. In a great many 
cases they are real indications of popular pronunciations, though gross clerical errors also 
exist among them. 

+ Compare SaraAéwy in the list of Lydian cities, gen. of the ethnic from Sdraaa. 

{ Apollonia is a Pergamenian city name in Pisidia. 

§ Inscription (iny. 295) published by Frankel in Jahrb. der kgl. Preuss. Kunstsamml., 


ix. (1887), p. 84. I take the reference from Schuchhardt, Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 14 
|| See AppENDa. 
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are probably Paphlagonian mercenaries. The name Masdya may be 
with Doidya; compare Mastaura, Mastusia (a hill near Smyrna). 

23, 24. TrRaxouta and GanprrA. The later Notitis mention a 
bishopric of two towns, Gandeia or Gaudcia and Trakoula. A bishop 
of Trakoula was present at Conc. Nicen. II. in 787. No other reference 
to these places is known to me. Trakoula seems to have retained its 
name as T'rakhala, a village and mountain near Soma. Soma is near the 
site of Germe, a small town which probably struck no coins,* and is 
never mentioned in the ecclesiastical lists. Apparently it was sub- 
ordinate to Trakoula in later Byzantine time, and Gandeia or Gaudeia 
was somewhere near. Germe, however, seems to be mentioned under 
the name Karme by Anna Comnena (see Bithynia). 

25. ATTALEIA was originally named Agrocira or Alloeira (v. Steph.) 
It was refounded by one of the Pergamenian Attali. The site, first 
approximately determined by M. Radet, has been more accurately 
specified by Dr. Schuchhardt at Seljikli near Gérdiik Kalesi, a few miles 
north of Thyateira (Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 13). 

26. BLaunpos mentions the river Hippourios on its coins. The site 
at Suleimanli was proved by Hamilton. The people are called 
Mlaundeis on early coins, and Phlaudeis in some of the Notitiz. There 
can be no doubt that the name is really the same as that of the Mysian 
Blados,f and the Pisidian Amblada or Amlada. The native form, involv- 
ing the syllable Mlad- or Blad-, was adapted to Greek pronunciation by 
various devices, giving such forms as Amilanda, Ampelada, Amplada, 
Amlada, Amblada, Blandos, Blaudos, Blados, Blaundos, Phlaudos. 

27. Kiannouppa is known only from some very rare coins of the 
second or first century before Christ, and from the Peutinger Table, 
which places it 35 miles from Philadelphia on the road to Akmonia. 
There is every probability that we should read 40, and that the site was 
beside Ine, where there are several inscriptions. The reason why the 
name does not appear in Byzantine lists is either that the place took a 
new name, or that it was included under another bishopric; the former 
alternative seems impossible, and the probability is that the town passed 
under the influence of the neighbouring Blaundos, and hence lost the 
right to strike coins under the empire. 

28. Mesormotos, has usually been wrongly identified with T'molos, 
the identification being aided by the fact that the Byzantine lists 
apparently omit the latter, concealing it under the name Aureliopolis. 
A clue to the position of Mesotimolos is given by several Notitie,{ 
which give it as included in the same bishopric with Blaundos, though 


* The coins PEPMHNON all perhaps belong to the city near the lake of Apollonia. 

+ This Mysian Blados, however, is perhaps an error, and Blados is really the Lydian 
Blaundos, see below, § 41. 

+ No confidence can be p'aced in such hellenised names; this name seems more 
plausible, but has no more real character, than Thyateira for Ovydretpa, because 
Seleucus heard there of his daughter's death (Steph.), 
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most omit #ro, and turn a single bishopric into two. The corruption, 
PoiBos éricKxomos Tlodvyaddvdov Hs Avdias, at Conc. Seleuc., 359 A.D., 
perhaps hides the double name. A situation on the east Lydian 
frontier near Takmak is probable, to suit the connection with Blaundos. 

The name MecoripwAos, which is possibly the correct form, has been 
probably hellenised in order to suggest a meaning. ‘The name of mount 
Tmolos occurs also as Timolos (Ovid, ‘ Met.’, 6, 13), and Mesotimolos was 
understood as “in the middle of mount Tmolos.”* But the connection 
with Blaundos is fatal to this view. Probably the correct name is 
Mysotimolos, distinguishing it from the western city Tmolos, as the 
Mysian Timolos. It is possible that the original name was Tomaros, 
and that it struck rare coins with the legend TOMAPHNON, one of 
which names a river Kissos. Tomaros may have been changed to 
Tumolos or Timolos, or perhaps Tomaros and Timolos are equivalent 
forms: when the name was pronounced Timolos, the desire for distinc- 
tion produced the name Mucoripwdos. 

The name Tomaros may be compared with that of the mountain 
beside Dodona, which has the forms Tmaros, Tomaros, and Tomouros. 

Mesotimolos then is probably the name of the city whose ruins le 
near the road from Takmak to Ushak, about four hours from the former 
on the north side of the road; and the river beside them is the Kissos. 
Tmolites ille vicanus (Cicero, pro Flacco, § 3) was a native of Tmolos, 
not of Mesotimolos; Eckhel wrongly quotes it as Timolites. 

29. Hirroczsareta has been placed by M. Fontrier beside the villages 
Beiova and Sasova, about seven or eight miles 8.E. of Thyateira. The 
cultus of Artemis Persica, mentioned on coins, was said to have been 
founded here by Cyrus. The same goddess was worshipped at Hypaipa. 
Pausanias (V. 27) mentions some curious details about the Magian priest 
of the goddess, her spontaneously flaming altar, and the religious invoca- 
tions in a strange language (cp. Tac., Ann. iii., 72). 

Le Quien most unjustifiably alters Rufinus Areopolis, 4.p. 458, to 
Cossinius Hierocaesareae. Rufinus was bishop of Aureliopolis. 

30. Tuyessos struck a few coins, and is mentioned by Stephanus as a 
city of Lydia. It may perhaps be the older name of Hierocesareia, as 
the coins seem to be of an early date. The name Hierocesareia cannot 
be older than Augustus, and cannot be proved before the earthquake of 
A.D. 21. The oldest coins of Hierocesareia are of Nero. 

31. Datpis: nothing is known as to the situation of this city. I 
formerly thought that it mi ght lie east of Julia Gordos on the Phrygian 
frontier, and be included by Hierocles in Phrygia, under the name of 
eeccdosa, | it il was obliged to dismiss the latter supposition, for 
Theodosia is mentioned in Phrygia at the council of Constant. 448, ¢ 


* See last note, p. 125. 

+ At the same time I fancied that Blaundos was by Hierocles given to Phrygia 
under the name Pulcherianopolis; this idea also I have reluctantly given up. 

t Also Thomas Theodosiopolis Phrygiae Pacatianae in 451 (Labbe, p. 333). 
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while Paul bishop of Daldis signed the Epistola ad Leonem Imperatorem 
from the province of Lydia, in 458. It is, however, possible that this 
situation is correct, for it is favoured by Ptolemy, who puts Kadoi, 
Saittai, and Dadaleis in a group on the east of Lydia. Dadaleis is a 
corrupt name, and the easiest correction is Daldis, which then might be 
placed about Demirdji Keni. The correction, however, is uncertain, for 
ZadaXcis or Yaradeis is perhaps the correct reading (see SaTaa). 

32. SrRaToNIcEA-HapRIANOPOLIS mentions the Kaikos on its coins. It 
has been fixed near Seledik by M. Radet. All the ecclesiastical lists, 
including Cone. Chalced. 451, and Epistola ad Leon. Imp. 458, place it 
in Lydia. The later Notitie unite it in the same bishopric with 
Kalanda or Kalamos. The position of Kalanda and of Stratonicea, when 
compared with Akrasos and Attaleia, certainly suggests that they were 
in Lydia, which probably included the whole upper Kaikos valley, and 
not in Hellespontus ; so that the identifications of Zéos TpdéSos in Helles- 
pontus as a corruptien of eis Stparov[ccaay], and of SxéAevra, in Helles- 
pontus, as «is KdAavéa, if correct, cannot be taken as proof that these 
cities were ever reckoned part of Hellespontus, but must be considered 
as the result of a serious dislocation of the text (see § 41). 

33. Katamos. This form of the name is more usual, though the 
Kalanda of some MSS. of the Notitie is probably a real variety, not a 
clerical error ; the latter form is perhaps retained in the modern Seledik. 
The references of Georgius Acropolita are quite explicit. He speaks on 
pp. 30 and 194 from the point of view of one looking along a road from 
the Kaystros and Hermos valley towards Constantinople. Kalamos is on 
the road south of Akhyraous, and is the northern limit of the Theme 
Neokastron, which belonged to Theodore Lascaris, while Akhyraous and 
the Kiminian mountains belonged to the Latin emperor. The operations 
of the Greek emperors were conducted chiefly along the road by 
Akhyraous towards Poimanenon and towards Miletopolis. Kalamos is 
mentioned on the march of Frederick in the year 1190 under the form 
Kalomon ; Muralt wrongly identifies it with Sardis. 

March 22-28. Frederick crosses the Hellespont at Gallipoli. 

April 2. After three days’ difficult road and one day along a grassy 
valley, the Crusaders cross the river Diga ¢ (probably 
the Granikos). 

April 3. Cross river Anelonica (Angelokomites, Anna II. 280) 
with difficulty. 

April 7. Reach the great paved road, Constantinople to Tragonium 
and Iconium (at a point between Miletopolis and 
Akhyraous); desert country in front. 

April 9. Enter the valley of Ascaratana, ie. Akhyraous. 


* Bull. Corr, Hell., 1887, p. 108. 
+ Muralt takes this for the Hermos. After completing the statement in the text, I 
observe on Kiepert’s map that Frederick took the same road as Alexander the Great. 
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April 14. Kalomon,* this castle is found deserted; advance to 
Thyateira. 

April 21. Philadelpheia: two days spent here; battle with the 
Greeks. Actos: this point is omitted by Muralt (Nic. 
Chon., 539). Tripolis the Less: Hierapolis: battle 
with the Greeks. 

April 27. Laodiceia: hospitable reception by the Greeks. 

May 1. Through loca desertissima, past lacus salinarum (Anava), 
reach place ubi fluvius Mandra (Maeander?) oritur.j 
Battle. 

May Sozopolis. 

May 3. Ginglarion (Chateau Cingulaire). Traverse the pass 
where Manuel had been defeated. 

May 9. Beside civitas Sirma. 

May 18-26. Iconium. 

May 30. Laranda. For the details see Lycaont. 

June 10. Seleuceia of Isauria; Frederick is drowned. 

June 14. Curca. 

June 21. Antioch. 


Kalanta is mentioned in 692 as a bishopric of Asia, not of Lydia: 
this is perhaps a mere error. 

34. Neokastron. The Theme Neokastron is clearly identical with 
the Hermos and the upper Kaikos valleys, as is shown by the enumera- 
tion of the Greek possessions under Theodore Lascaris, Neokastron, 
Kelbianon (the Kaystros valley), Khliara and Pergamos (the lower 
Kaikos valley), and the fortresses lying to the side Magidion and Opsikion 
(Saittai and Koula).t Neokastron begins from (i. has its northern 
frontier at) Kalamos. Pachymeres (II. 210, 220) confirms this situation. 
The origin of the name is mentioned by Nicetas Choniata (p: 194-5): 
the fortresses restored by Manuel Comnenus in the twelfth century, 
viz., Khlara, Pergamos, and Adramyttion, were styled as a group 
Neokastra. Another Neokastron, which is mentioned by late writers, is 
identical with Yeni Kale at the mouth of the Hellespont.$ 


i) 


* So Muralt: Tagenon calls it Caloniora. 

+ Murali, following Nicetas, makes the Crusaders reach Philomelion on May 1. 
Obviously either Philomelion or Sozopolis is an error. It seems somewhat im- 
probable that Frederick would march by Philomelion, and it is impossible that after 
his delay and battle at Philadelpheia and his battle at Hierapolis, he could reach 
Philomelion on May 1. Moreover, Muralt quotes on April 29, “ubi fluvius Mandra 
oritur,” which obviously refers to the sources of the Meander. Philomelion may be a 
false rendering of some place between Apameia-Celaenz and Apollonia-Sozopolis, on the 
direct road to Iconium. I have not access to all the authorities, and must reserve 
opinion. 

t 7a mraylws eykelueva Mayldid re Kab -Ovixia: the enumeration is made from the 
point of view of one looking to Constantinople, and the two fortresses then lie off to the 
side (Georg. Acropol., pp. 80, 195, ep. 14). 

§ Its position is clearly defined in ‘Iépaxos Xpovixdy, Sathas, Bibl. Gr. Med. Aev., i. 
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35. MeTEoroN is unknown to me except in the passage of Georgius 
Acropolita just quoted (p. 194); it must have been in the Hermos valley, 
and may possibly be the purely Byzantine fortress Gurduk Kalesi, a few 
~ miles north of Thyateira, near the site of Attaleia. 

36. Sarara still retains its name as Sandal, about an hour to the 
north-west of Koula, near the Hermos. The only passage which gives 
any clue to its situation is in “ Acta Sanctorum,” May 27, p. 683. Thera- 
pon, after having been tortured in the neighbourhood of Ankyra and 
Synaos, where there was a river Asteles, was conducted to the Thrake- 
sian Theme along the course of the Hermos. He passed through the 
bishopric of Satala, where he was put to death. It is not easy to be sure 
of the exact sense, for the writer of the abridgment, which is published, 
did not understand it very well; but apparently Satala was near the 
Hermos on the road from Synaos to the Thrakesian Theme, which is 
true of Sandal.* 

The form Yaradéwy in Hierocles is obviously derived from a list of 
bishops. 

The chief sanctuary of the Katakekaumene was situated at Satala; 
it was dedicated to a goddess and a god, in whom we may recognise the 
usual Anatolian pair of ovvBwpor Geo’, the Mother and the Son. The 
goddess is generally called Artemis-Anaeitis, the former being the 
Greek name that seemed to suit best her character, the latter being a 
Persian term derived perhaps from the colonists settled in the Hermos 
valley by Cyrus; but besides these, the name Leto is also applied to 
her, and is perhaps a more genuinely native name. The god is called 
by many names, Men or Sabazios, with a variety of additional epithets, 
of which Aziottenos or Axiottenos is perhaps the most remarkable and 
widespread, as it occurs on coins of Saittai and on an inscription of 
Bagis, as well as at Satala. 

It is remarkable that Satala, the religious centre of the Katakekau- 
mene, struck no coins; it probably continued to be a mere village 
attached to the temple, and was not the seat of a real municipal organi- 
sation. It is possible that Satala is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
form Aadadcs, corrupted from Sadadcis;t but probably the correction 
Aaddets is to be preferred. 

37. Tasa.a still retains its name as Davala, on the north bank of 
the Hermos, which is mentioned on its coins. 

38. Baais has been placed by Keppel’s inscriptions near Sirghe on 
the Hermos. It takes the epithet Cesareia on coins. The site of the 
p. 555-70. It was built by Mehemet to afford an alternative crossing of the Hellespont to 
that of Kallioupolis, and at the western end. It is now called Yeni Kale, or Neokastro, 


and occupies the place of the ancient Sigeion. Besides this, Alexiopolis or Neokastron 
was a fort beside Philippopolis, built by Alexius Comnenus. ys fl 

* Act. Sanct., May 27, vol. vi. p. 680. Satala, Maionia, and Opsikion (Koula), 
were in the Opsikian Theme. 

+ I find Daedalorum for Satalorum in Cone. Chalced. 
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city is said to be on the north bank, but Sirghe is on the south side of 
the river. It mentions the Hermos on its coins.* 

39, DECAPOLIS was a term sometimes applied to the Katakekaumene.t 
We have therefore to look for ten cities in it. The following six are 
certain; Satala, Maionia, Tabala, Bagis, Silandos, Saittai. Of the 
remainder three are probably Daldis, Philadelpheia, and Apollonos 
Hieron ; and if Mesotimolos has been rightly placed, it would fall within 
the natural bounds of the Katakekaumene and make the tenth. Gordos 
also might suggest itself. 

40. HERMOKAPELEIA was in the conventus of Pergamos. The name 
might suggest a situation on the Hermos, but it is probable that a city 
on the Hermos would belong to the conventus of Sardis. Perhaps it is 
to be placed at Mermere, where there are considerable remains, to which 
M. Fontrier wrongly gave the name Attaleia. 

The tale related by Nicolas of Damascus about Thyessos (Dindorf, 
‘Hist. Gr. Min.’ L., p. 30) may be a legend to explain the name Hermo- 
kapeleia: the words occur iid) ats, (Onteuws 5p oo oc 6 Kéayhos ost 
Gyopsv TAnoiov aitod Kat “Eppatov etcaro. It is probable that this is 
merely an explanation of the two city names Thyessos and Hermo- 
kapeleia. We might almost gather that they were names for the same 
place, but the existence of coins of both cities would rather prove that 
they were separate but neighbouring places. No inference can be 
drawn from the tale as to the situation of the cities; for though 
according to the story Kerses ought to be fleeing from Sardis to Kyme 
when he meets Thyessos, such foundation legends are always careless of 
consistency. As we have conjecturally placed the cities,t they make 
the genesis of the legend quite natural. 

41. Hierocles’ lst of Lydian cities defies all geographical order, 
while it omits many names which are contained in all lists, older, con- 
temporary, and younger. The opinion which seems to me most 
probable is that the MSS. have suffered some serious corruption, which 
has disturbed the order and caused the loss of several names. The list 
of Hellespontine cities contains several names, indubitably corrupt, 
which have a striking resemblance to some of the names in Lydia. The 
theory which I advance is that the archetype became mutilated in 
Lydia, that several names written in the margin were afterwards 
inserted by an error of the copyist in Hellespontus on the preceding 
page, and that the order of the Lydian list was disturbed. The number 


* Le Quien infers from the signature Chrysaphius Balcenus (Adys) at Cone. Ephes., 
A.D, 431, that there wag a bishopric Balcea, called Balicia by Pliny, H. N., V. 30; but 
Chrysaphius (or Chrysanthus) is a bishop of Bagis: read Bagenus and Bayns. 

+ For the name, sce Metaphrastes, Acta Pionii, in Acta Sanct., Febr. 1, p. 43; Vos 
Decapolim, Lydiz regionem, igne combustam videtis, 

{ It may be worth remarking that this paragraph is inserted as an afterthought, 
when the rest of the argument about the two cities was already in type. 
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of Hellespontine towns was given in the archetype as 30, and this 
number was reproduced by the copyists, though the addition of these 
Lydian names made the list much longer. The number in Lydia is 
however given according to the shorter list. 

(1.) SxéAevra and Efos Tpddos of Hellespontus have for many years 
seemed to me to be errors for [«i]s KaAavra and eis (0)Tpador[tkavav], but 
I long made the mistake of thinking that Hierocles placed them inten- 
tionally in Hellespontus. This I now see to be impossible: Hierocles 
was certainly aware that the whole upper Kaikos valley belonged to 
Lydia. The difficulty disappears when we consider that he gave them 
in Lydia, and that they have been accidentally transferred to Helles- 
pontus. Another argument against my older theory may suggest itself: 
Kalanta occurs only in the latest Notitia, included in the same bishopric 
as Stratonikaia. But I shall show that Hierocles had an exceptionally 
good knowledge of Hellespontus, probably arising from personal 
acquaintance: this knowledge extended also to the Kaikos valley. 
Moreover Kalanta occurs in 692 as a bishopric, and may have been 
originally a separate bishopric from Stratonikaia, though afterwards 
united with it; as, e.g., Lipara and Akrasos were separate bishoprics in 
787, but are united in the late Notitiee. 

(2.) BAddos of Hellespontus was long ago recognised by M. Wadding- 
ton as transferred by mistake from Lydia.* He has subsequently 
abandoned the idea (on Le Bas, No. 1011). It is now held by him and 
by authorities generally that there was a city Blados in Mysia, which 
has retained its name as Bolat. No explanation is offered as to why 
this place is omitted from all Notitia: its situation distinctly marks it 
out as a bishopric. I cannot admit that Bolat is the modern form of 
Blados: the resemblance may be accidental, for Bolatli is a Turkish 
village near the N.E. end of the lake of Anava. I consider Bolat as a 
Turkish name, and place there the bishopric Neocaesareia or Ariste. 

One other reference is traced to this supposed Mysian Blados; it is 
in Strabo (p. 567), who speaks of Blaudos as a wéAis Ppvyvaxy near 
Ankyra. I shall show under Hetvespontos that the name Phrygia 
cannot possibly be extended so far as to include Bolat. There is there- 
fore no alternative except to understand that Strabo is making a loose 
and vague reference to Blaundos on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier, and 
that his vague expression near Ankyra is intended only to indicate the 
position of Blaudos on the west frontier of Phrygia. I admit that 
Strabo rarely uses such a vague expression as this, but the other theory 
necessitates an even greater degree of vagueness, for Strabo places 
Blaudos t on the Lydian frontier of Phrygia, which is strictly true of 
Blaundos, but implies an extraordinary vagueness if said of Bolat. 

M. Waddington supports his later view by the argument that 
Hierocles mentions Blaundos under the form Lounda, but places it in 


* «Voyage Numismatique,’ p. 64. t mpds Avdiay rep) BAavdor. 
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Phrygia. Lounda, however, is now known to be a distinct Phrygian city 
and bishopric: it is mentioned also in Notitie III., X., XI1I., which 
give Blaundos in Lydia.” 

(3.) Xdyapa was suggested by M. Waddington to be a misformation 
of Sdrada, transferred from Lydia. It is true that y is frequently 
written for r in the ecclesiastical lists, as”Aryovda, "ArydAea ’Aryaiwv,T 
’Aryavacds. But Yaradéwv occurs in Hierocles’ Lydian list, and the 
theory therefore does not suit well; a confusion between Sala and 
Satala must be invoked to help it. 

In spite of this undeniable difficulty the theory may be in the main 
true, and it certainly eliminates several serious difficulties. It still 
leaves unexplained the omission of Daldis and Hyrkanis, and perhaps 
also of Lipara, Gaudia or Gandia, and Trakoula in Lydia, and the 
existence of such seeming corruptions in Hellespontus as Reketa, Kerge ; 
but the former may have disappeared entirely when the archetype was 
injured, and the latter may be villages of Hellespontus, as Artemea 
certainly is. 

I may add here a list of the Lydian bishops, who appear at the 
Council of Nikaia, 325 a.p. :— 


Artemidorus Sardiensis Sardis Lydize 

Soron Thyatirensis Thyatira Lydiz 
Thomasiou Ethymasius Philadelphiae Philadelpheia Lydiez 
Barensis Polliou Peperensis Perperene Asiz 

Agogius Tripolitanus Tripolis Lydiz 

Florentius Anticyrrae Ankyra Phrygiae 

Marcus Standitanus Blandos or Blaundos Lydiz 


Antiochus Aureliopolitanus Aureliopolis Lydia 


C. Cities AND BisHoprics or Purycta. 


1, Laopiceta, with the xépor, Eleinokaprios and Kilarazos, Lakerios, 
Panasios, Karia, and Tantalos (which perhaps are also ypor),t the rivers 
Kapros, Eleinos, Lykos, Asopos, and Kadmos, mounts Salbakos and Kad- 
mos, the Syrian Gates, and the title Trimitaria, see ASP, A,i. In that 
place I pointed out that Hyelion and Leimmokheir are two villages on 
the Meander beside the bridge, which under the Roman Empire was 
not very far from Antioch, and which is represented on coins of that 
city. Harmala was perhaps lower down the Meander valley, and 
Louma and Pentakheir are certainly much lower down. Possibly, Pen- 
takheir is beside Mount Latmos, now called Besh Parmak, “Five 
Fingers.” It has since occurred to me that the name Tantalos, which 


* 6 BAadéwy or 6 brAavdéwy. t VArydiov =’Arréwy =[S]Art[ad]éwv, Not. VILL. 
t On the term xpos, compare Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1745. 
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eccurs on the march from Kolossai towards Antioch, is perhaps retained 
in the modern form Dandalo Tchai, applied to the river Morsynos. 

2. Hirrapoiis, CB, ii.; ASP, A, ii. 

3. Mossyna, CB, iii.; ASP, A, iii. It is the mountainous country 
between Hierapolis, the Meander, and Dionysopolis. The modern 
villages Geuzlar, Ak Devrent, Sazak, and Geveze all belong to it. In 
CB, ix., this territory was divided between two bishoprics, Mossyna and 
Metellopolis ; but the latter has now been identified with Motella, on the 
other bank of the Meander. Thiounta (ASP, A, xii.), a demos of 
Mossyna, had quarries of a stone commonly used for making sarcophagi. 
The stone was used at Hierapolis, where it was called Thiountene; this 
reading, rightly defended by M.;Waddington (Le Bas, 1683), was altered 
by Franz, 0.1G., 3915, to Aoxynv7. Strabo mentions that it was a 
variegated kind of marble. It was also exported to other districts, 
where it was known as Hierapolitan,* just as Dokimian marble was 
known to all the world as Synnadice. 

4, Arrouppa (ASP, A, iv.) was situated at Haz Keui, a mile or two 
west of Serai Keui. 

5. Karoura (ASP, A, iv.) was on the south bank of the Meander, 
about eight miles west of Serai Keui, in the territory of Attoudda. 
Menos Kone, with the temple of Men Karou, was between Karoura and 

~Attoudda. The hot springs of Karoura and Menos Kome are mentioned 
by Atheneus (ii. p. 43; see below, No. 31). 

6. TRAPEZOPOLIS, near Assar and Kadi Keui (ASP, A, v.). 

7. Kotossat, a defenceless city in the level plain, sank into decay in 
the Byzantine wars. Its site is now absolutely deserted, ASP, A, vi. 

8. Kuonal, on.a steep, precipitous hill, three miles south of Kolossai, 
took its place about a.p. 692-787. It was an important military station ; 
doubtless there was a Turma Khonai, probably of the Thrakesian Theme. 

9, Kererapa-Diocxsareta, at Kayadibi, on the lake Aulindenos (ASP, 
A, vil., correcting CB, xv.) 

10. Tuemissonron, at Kara Eyuk Bazar, with the river Kazanes,ft a 
tributary of the Indos, rising in Mount Kadmos. The god Lykabas 
Sozon is mentioned on its coins. 

11. PuytaKxaron or PytaKkaton,t on the road Kibyra—Phylakaion— 

* Compare Constant. Porphyrog., de Cerim., p. 644, and Strabo, p. 374, where we must 
read Tijs Kapuorias kat ris Aoximatov kal THs ‘Tepamodutixgs, for Zvvvadicjs is a mere gloss 
on Aoxiuafov, and has crept into the text from the margin. 

+ Even on Kiepert’s new map this river is called Casus. M, Waddington long 
ago showed what the true name is (Mél. Numism., i. p. 110). 

+ I presume that no one will defen! Koktemalikai as a genuine uncorrupted name. 
While I still believe in the identification of Phylakaion, I must withdraw the suggestion 
that pilycon is a corruption of Pylakaion. I must admit that various examples of Greek 
names (and perhaps also of corruptions due to Greek letters) occur in the Table. But 
the Anon. Ravenn. mentions Filaction, and this proves that Phylakaion was mentioned 
in the original of the Peutinger Table. Laodicea epi lyco may have caused the 
Pylakaeon, coming as second name afier it, to drop out. 
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Eriza—Themissonion—Laodiceia, seems to have been an imperial estate 
mentioned by Hierocles as xwpia rarpydva with the dittography 
Koktemalikai, ie. Krjyo [THv]Auca[éor]. ASP, B, 4. 

12. Eriza, at Ishkian Bazar, ASP, B, 5. 

13. Taxrtna, at Yarashli, ASP, A, ix. 

14, Sanaos or ANAvA, ASP, A, x., correcting CB, XV. 

15. Moretxa, the Byzantine Metellopolis, retains its name as Medele, 
on the north side of the Meander, opposite Dionysopolis. It is pro- 
bably the Pulcherianopolis of Hierocles, which would imply that it 
attained the rank of a city under Pulcheria (414-453 a.p.). CB, ix.; 
ASE, Apex 

16. AryoKHOoRION, the ancient village at the temple of Apollo Lair- 
benos, on the south bank of the Meander, in the territory of Dionyso- 
polis. ASP, A, xii, J. H. S., 1887, p. 380; 1889, p. 221. 

17. Dronysopro.is, beside Orta Keui. CB, iv.; ASP, A, xii. 

18. Satoupa; 19, MeLoxome; 20, Kacyerra ; are demoi of Dionysopolis 
or perhaps of Mossyna. ASP, A, xii., J. H. 8., 1889, 230. 

21. Hyrearers, on the Meander, between Bekirli and Demirji Keui. 
CP, vii.; and (with a slight correction) ASP, A, xiii. 

22, Lounpa, in the angle of the Meander, near Mahmud Ghazi. 
OB, xi., where inscription No. 16 ought to end xéwas kai [voy |icparlal, 
and should probably be attributed to Peltai. ASP, A, xiv. 

23. Prtrat, between Kara Agatchlar (pronounced Karayashilar) and 
Yaka Keui. CB, xii. 

24. KumENEIA, at the sources of the Kloudros, between the Glaukos 
and the Meander, on the site of the modern Ishekli. The known 
tribes of Eumeneia are Herais, Athenais, Hadrianis, Argeias. CB, xiii. 

25. Srptia, or Sousiaron, at the modern Homa, which retains the 
Byzantine (or Turco-Byzantine) name. The plain in front is the plain 
of Lampe, in which is the village Vicus (called ad vicum in the Peutinger 
Table) or Oikokome. The name JusTINIANOPOLIS appears to have been 
given to Soublaion in the sixth century. The Douz Bel, east of Homa, 
was an important Byzantine Kleisoura, commanded by the fortress 
Myriokephalon ; and the Turrije Boghaz, leading down to the east from 
Douz Bel, is the TéuBpirhj of Nicetas Choniata. ASP, A, xviii.; CB, xiv. 

26. ATTANAssOs is the modern Aidan, CB, x., ASP, A, xvi. Eski 
Aidan is on the eastern, not as I have stated on the western, bank of 
the Glaukos; * it lies on the eastern side of Yeni Aidan. 

27. Kuarax and Graos GALA were on the road between the fortresses 
of Khonai and Soublaion, Kharax cannot be connected with Alexandrou 
Kharax, mentioned by Stephanus, near Kelainai-A pameia. 

28. OKoKL1A, known only from coins, may perhaps be the city situ- 
ated near Elles, or Elyes, on Lake Askania (lake of Buldur). In Byzan- 
tine time it probably took the name VALENTIA, given in Phrygia by 


* I spoke only from information, but have since visited Aidan. 
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Hierocles, but afterwards apparently attached to the division of Pam- 
phylia, which was separated from the rest, and whichin my list (ASP, D) 
is distinguished as Tertia. 

Okoklia then must be included in the conventus of Kibyra or 
Laodiceia (OB, xxviii.), taking the place doubtfully assigned to Adada. 
It is also necessary to add Lagbe to this conventus, and therefore to 
include it within the Roman province of Asia. An_ inscription 
(ASP, D, 14) provides that a penalty for violating a tomb at Lagbe is to be 
paid to the “ City of the Kibyratai.” This implies either that Lagbe was 
subject to Kibyra, or that it was in the conventus of Kibyra; * as it was 
an independent city, coining money, the latter alternative must be 
accepted. To this conventus it is probably necessary to add also the 
two demoi, 'Thiounteis, and Kagyetteis; and perhaps there were several 
other small demot near Lagbe, such as Sinda, which were included in the 
conventus. The imperial estates of the Ormeleis, Tymbrianasa, and 
Alaston, and the town at Gebren, all of which seem sometimes to have 
used the Asian era, 85 8.c., should also go with Lagbe. In this way we 
may reach Pliny’s total, xxii. or xxv. (the reading varies). 

In the conventus of Apameia it is necessary to substitute Motella for 
Blaundos ; the latter must have been under Sardis. 

29, Prrouza, probably at Yannik Euren, on the road from Humeneia 
to Stektorion, Otrous, and Hieropolis; CB, xvii. There were two towns 
named Pepouza: Ilérovlav roAw twa Epnpmov avdperov Tadarias Kail Kamra- 
doxias Kat Bpvylass eote dé Kat GAAy Lerovéa (tract. de heresibus, ap. 
Coteler., Eccles. Gr. Mon., I, p. 293). 

30. Bria, i.e. “the town.” Macedonius, bishop of Bria,t was present 
at the Council held 553 a.p. Bria is mentioned under the form “Ixpia in 
Notitie i., viii., ix., where x is an example of a very common clerical 
error for 8: this conjecture, in accordance with which I modified in the 
table attached to CB, part II. the table of part IL, is proved to be correct 
by the Bodleian MS. Baroc. 185, fol. 16, which reads “Ivpia. The prothe- 
tic iota is common before the two initial consonants. CB, xviii. 

31. SeBastE, about Seljiikler, Sivasl, and Bunar Bashi; CB, xix. 
Paakzo-SepastE: the old site at Payam Alan, for want of any better 
name, has been thus labelled. It seems of too little importance to have 
been a separate bishopric. In my CB, part IL. § xx., I advanced the 
conjecture that the place which bore the name of the god Men ¢ might 
be Paleo-Sebaste: but this view is impossible. Athenzus (II. p. 43) 
speaks of the hot springs beside Menos Kome, and this Menos Kome 
must be the same place that Strabo says was called after Men. The 
hieron of Men in the place called by his name is undoubtedly the famous 

* This principle, which might, I think, be safely assumed, has been carefully 
discussed by Prof. G. Hirschfeld and Dr, Treuber. 

+ There is frequently in the lists a confusion between him and Macedonius of 
Brouzos, who was also present. 

t 7d Tov Mivos [fepdy] ev TE duwviuw térw, Strab., p. 997. 
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temple of Men Karou beside Attoudda. The village attached to the 
temple was called Menos Kome ; compare above, 16, Atyokhorion. Hiera 
Kome is a generic name for such villages. 

32. ALouppa or Exovza. The identity of these two names seems to 
me certain, and the subjection to Sebaste under-the Romans seems 
probable. In that case it would have reached the rank of a wé\is in the 
early Byzantine time. Site at or near Hadjim (or Hadjimler). Aloudda 
is placed there by a consideration of the road Akmonia — Aloudda 
— Klannoudda — Philadelpheia, and the order of Hierocles requires a 
situation in this neighbourhood for Elouza. 

33. AxmonrA, at Ahat Keui. CB, pts. I. and II. § xxii.; Amer. Journ. 
Arch. 1885. 

84. Keramon AcorA, at Islam Keui, CB, xxii. bis. A large tumulus, 
about an hour south-west from Islam Keui, may some day yield results 
to its excavators. This identification seems to me as certain as any one 
of the kind can be; it explains the route of Cyrus and makes it 
reasonable, and it suits the distances. Hamilton’s identification with 
Ushak, still followed by Kiepert in his latest map, seems absolutely 
without reason. It is quite out of keeping with the distances, and it 
attributes a march to the army of Cyrus over a country which no army 
would attempt except under dire necessity, first across a low mountain 
ridge, then over the enormous canon of the Banaz Tchai. Cyrus was 
not anxious to discourage his army by long unpleasant and unnecessary 
marches at the outset. 

35. ALIA. Its situation near Kirka seems probable, but the proximity 
of Kirka and Hadjimler prevent any confidence in the exact position 
until a more thorough exploration has been made. The general situation 
seems well established, if the order of Hierocles is as true to geography 
as usual.* It is beside Akmonia and Hierokharax, but it is not in the 
district subject to Akmonia. A situation north-west of Akmonia and 
south-west of Hierokharax would be still more in accordance with 
Tlierocles, if such a site could be found. Possibly an ancient town may 
have existed on the Banaz Su, towards its source, north-west of Islam 
Keui. The thought has also occurred to me that the site at Islam Keui 
may have been, under the Romans, an independent town, and not a 
village subject to Akmonia; and in that case it might be Alia. Buta 
town at Jslam Keui could only be one of the bishoprics attached to 
Akmonia, viz. Hierokharax, Diokleia, Aristion, and Kidyessos. 

On the whole, therefore, Alia, though uncertain, may best be placed 
at; Kirka, unless some site be discovered further north than Kirka, but 
west or north-west of Islam Keui, on the south-eastern skirts of Murad 
Dagh (Mount Dindymos). A situation beyond the vast mass of Dindy- 
mos is quite out of keeping with the order of Hierocles, 


It must of course be admitted that isolated exceptions occur, but there seems no 
reason fo suspect one here. 
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36. HieroKHArax, disfigured as Ioukharatax in Hierocles, and as 
Oraka in the Notitiz, was one of the cities of the Moxeanoi. It was 
probably at Otourak,* on the road from Akmonia to the north and the 
east in general. Moxeanoi is the form in Ptolemy and an inscription ; 
Mozeanoi on coins. 

37. Doxeta or DioktEA, one of the cities of the Moxeanoi, was situated 
at Doghla, on the road from Akmonia to the Pentapolis of Phrygia. 

38. ArIsTION is unknown except as occurring in the Byzantine lists: 
it is to be sought in the western Sitchanli Ova. 

39. Kipyerssos, at Geukche Eyuk, in the eastern Sitchanli Ova. The 
name is frequently corrupted in the ancient authorities, e.g. Kudos 
in Ptolemy, and the false form is regularly quoted by modern writers, 
e.g. Meyer ‘Carier’ and Pauli ‘ Altgriechische Inschrift aus Lemnos’ 
(CB, xxvii.). Kidyessos is related to Kadoi, as Selgessos to Selge 
(see Sagalassos). 

40. PENTAPOLIS was the name of the valley of Sandykli, with its five 
cities: (41) Orrous (Tchor Hisar), (42) Brovuzos (Kara Sandykli), (43) 
Srextorion (Emir Hisar), (44) Hrerororis (Kotch Hisar), and (45) 
Eoxarrra. In his recent map Prof. Kiepert places Eukarpia twelve 
miles north of its real position, probably a slip.t 

46, Synnapa was detected by M. Perrot, from inscriptions copied at 
Tchifut Cassaba by M. Choisy. CB, xxxv. Theodosius, bishop of 
Synnada, 408, in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ Jan. 13, p. 477e. 

47. Doximion, at Istcha Kara Hissar (CB, xxxvi.). 

48. Prymnessos, at Seulun, two miles $.8.E. from Afiom Kara Hissar 
(CB, xxxvii.). The third milestone (A PRYMNESSO III LP) is still 
beside its original position at a bridge to the north-east. 

49. Kone or Konna, at Beuyeuk Tchorgia, five or six miles north of 
Afiom Kara Hissar, was united with Metropolis under one bishop; the 
latter was probably at Ayaz Inn. 

50. AMBASON is given by Stephanus as equivalent to Metropolis. It 
was probably the Byzantine Ampoun and the modern Ambanaz, a little 
to the east of Beuyeuk Tchorgia (CB, xl.). 

51. AKRoENos, now Afiom Kara Hissar, took away the importance of 
Prymnessos. The form implies a stem, akru, as Kadoenos implies kadu 
(in Kadys) and Otroenos implies Oérw (in Otreus). Akroenos was 
perhaps called Nikopolis on account of the great victory over the Arabs 
under Seidi Ghazi in 740 a.p. (CB, xli., xlii.). Notitie iii, x., xiii, 
have probably omitted the word ro between Prymnessos and Akroenos, 
as is done by most Notitiz in the case of Mesotimolos and Blaundos. 

52. Paroretos Phrygia, was the country between Sultan Dagh and 


* Otourak, “leisure,” from otour, to sit. 

+ The name Pentapolis is known only from the signature to Cone. Constant., A.D. 
553, Paulus episcopus Stectorii civitatis, Pentapoliticae regionis, Phrygiae Salutaris 
Provinciae. 
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Emir Dagh, including the large lakes, and the cities Polybotos, Julia- 
Ipsos, Philomelion, Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis, and Tyriaion. Its north- 
western limit was Holmoi, now Tchai; its south-eastern limit was 
Tyriaion. The ancient names of the lakes are unknown, except that in 
the twelfth century Ak Sheher Gil was called the Lake of the Forty 
Martyrs (Anna Comnena, ii. p. 829). Forty-two martyrs, captured in 
Amorion and slain at Samara on the Euphrates on refusing to become 
Mohammedans, are worshipped by the Greeks on March 6tb, Act. Sanct., 
p. 457. M. Perrot in Rev. Arch. 1876, L. p. 190 ff, wrongly infers from 
Strab. p. 576, that Synnada was in Paroreios: on the meaning of that 
passage and the necessary alteration ’Axpdvevay, see CB, xliii. 

53. Jutta, the Roman correspondent to the place called in more 
ancient and in Byzantine times Ipsos, was in all probability near Sakli. 
It seems to be near the Kaysrrou Pepion of Xenophon. See Addenda. 

54. Potysoros retains its name as Bolowodun. 

55. Psttomenion, Ak Sheher, was pointed out by Hamilton, who also 
correctly placed 

56. Tyrraron at Ilghin. 

57. THYMBRION seems to have been refounded as Hadrianopolis. It 
was a little way south of Philomelion, on the direct road to Ikonion via 
Kaballa. Thymbrion was the great city of earlier time, until Philo- 
melion (probably a foundation of the Diadochi, perhaps of the Perga- 
menians) took its place. The fountain of Midas, five miles north of 
Philomelion, is, according to Xenophon, apparently included in the 
territory of Thymbrion. In his recent map, Prof. Kiepert still identifies 
Thymbrion with Philomelion, in defiance of Pliny, who mentions the 
Tymbriani as one of the peoples in the same conventus as Philomelion. 
Philomelion was in all probability a foundation of the Seleucid or 
Pergamenian kings, and, in the time of Xenophon, Thymbrion was the 
nearest city on the march past the Fountain of Midas. 

58. Drporamon is several times mentioned without any precise indi- 
cation of locality ; it was an imperial estate, and bore also the name 
Mesanaxta.* Mesanakta was on the road by which Romanus Diogenes 
marched from Constantinople to Syria in a.p. 1032. On his previous 
expedition he marched by way of Philomelion, and in all probability the 
same reasons which made that road convenient in 1030 acted also in 
1032.t Moreover, the operations of the year 977 seem to make it prac- 
tically certain that Dipotamon-Mesanakta was on a road leading by way 
of Kotiaion to the east, and there can be hardly any doubt that this 
road must be by way of Philomelion (see Cedrenus, ii. 424), 

We are not left to probability, however, for Anna Comnena mentions 
(11, 329) that a place named Mesanakta was situated on the road between 


* , \ 4 a 
Xwploy de Bacirixdy 7d Armérauoy, 9 Meodvaxra katovoudcovory of eyxX@p.0ol, 


Cedren, ii., 424. Op. Leo Diac., p. 120. 
+ Cedren., ii., 491, 499, 
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Polybotos and Philomelion, beside the Lake of the Forty Martyrs (Ak 
Sheher Gol). The imperial estate no doubt included the splendidly fertile 
land at the north-west end of the Jake, where the beautiful “ fountain 
of Midas” flows into it. This stream is perhaps the Aws Horapds, from 
which the name Dipotamon is derived: On the estate see H, 22. 

Haase has reached a very different conclusion. He places Dipotamon- 
Mesanakta at the junction of the Tembris, either with the Bathys or 
with the Sangarios.* The error arises from his taking into account 
only Cedrenus, ii. 424, and Leo Diaconus, 120, without observing the 
other references. His suggestion that the Bathys is identical with the 
Bathyrrhyax is shown to be impossible by the discussion given in 
Section G of the latter stream, which proves it to be near Yeni Khan, 
west-north-west of Sivas. 

59. Anticous. After Dipotamon has been fixed, it becomes possible 
to place on the map some other names which Leo Diaconus mentions in 
connection with it (p. 120-2). In s.p. 971 Skleros advanced from 
Constantinople against the rebel Bardas Phokas. He halted at Dorylaion 
till the troops of the surrounding themata concentrated there,t and in 
the meantime communicated with Phokas, vainly urging him to submit. 
He then advanced to Dipotamon, and again halted, sending emissaries 
to corrupt the adherents of Phokas. It is clearly implied that Phokas 
was encamped not very far away, at a place called Bardaétta; and as 
his followers gradually deserted him he fled to the castle of the 
Tyrannoi, called Antigous.{ Cedrenus, with whom Zonaras agrees, tells 
the circumstances differently, saying that Phokas was encamped all the 
time at Cesareia of Cappadocia, until he fled to Tyropoion. But Leo is 
clearly a better authority. He relates that Phokas escaped from 
Amaseia, where he was living in banishment, to Caxsareia, where he 
stayed some time collecting an army. It is implied that he then 
advanced towards the west, and the circumstances are very similar to 
those of A.D. 667, when Sapor advanced from Cappadocia to Hadrian- 
opolis (see Hexapoiis below). Phokas also advanced into Phrygia 
Paroreios, obviously by the great Roman highway leading from Cesareia 
to Philomelion, Synnada, and Ephesos, and encamped at Bardaétta,§ a 
little to the south-east of Dipotamon. Cedrenus and Zonaras omit the 
forward march of Phokas, and even Leo only implies it without expressly 
describing it. He then fled to Tyrannoi or Tyropoion. Right on the 
line of his flight towards the east lies Tyriaion, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that 7d trav Tupdvvwv ¢dpovpiov stands for 16 rév Tupanvdv 
gpovpv, and that Trpdrowv is an alteration of Tupidiov, due to the 

* Sce art. Phrygia in Ersch & Griiber. 

+ I expand the brief references of Leo and Cedrenus, p. 387, in accordance with the 


account given below of Dorylaion. 

t Td ray Tupdvyvwy Kdotpoy, d’Avtuyobs Kenta, Leo Diac., p. 122, 

§ The name is modified by the popular etymologist to give the sense, “the defeat of 
Bardas.” Is Baretta the true name ? 
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etymologising tendency. Standing by the hieroglyphic inscription a 
mile or more north of Koli-tolu, I saw a high steep hill, beneath which 
Ilghin lay out of sight. On this hill there may have been a Byzantine 
castle. A rocky hill was also pointed out to me from the inscription, 
apparently about an hour or two distant,* which was said to be a 
fortified Kale. 

60. Hexapouis. A district in Asia Minor of this name is occasionally 
mentioned.{ The Arabs ravaged it in 667. Sapor, the Strategos of the 
Armeniac Theme, rebelled against the Emperor Constantine in 688, and, 
as we may infer, marched westwards. He occupied Hadrianopolis, and 
was there thrown from his horse and killed. Phadalas was sent by the 
Khalif Moawiya to help Sapor, and when he reached the Hexapolis he 
learned of the death of Sapor. He halted until he could send for further 
reinforcements, and when they arrived he advanced to Chalcedon, and 
as he retired he captured Amorion. This account seems to imply that 
Hadrianopolis was in the Hexapolis. Now the Armeniac Theme at this 
time embraced the whole of Cappadocia, and a very natural road for 
Sapor to advance towards Constantinople was through Phrygia Paro- 
reios and Hadrianopolis. It seems impossible to understand in this 
passage any other of the cities named Hadrianopolis. In that case the 
Hexapolis must be equivalent to Paroreios, and the six cities may be 
Julia-Ipsos, Philomelion, Hadrianopolis, Tyriaion, Sinethandos, and 
Laodikeia; these six, lying on or near a great route, might be classed 
together for some government purposes, and thus form a Hexapolis. 

61. LKaonss, in the Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova (CB, lxxxyv.), are called 
in inscriptions Avxcéoves mpos evdov. 

62. Auroxra or Aulokra, with the famous fountain called Rocreni 
(i.e. Aurocreni) Fontes by Livy,t and Aulokrene by the Greeks 
generally, is the name of the Dombai Ova (CB, lxxxvi.). 

63. Merroro.is, in the Tchul Ova, three miles west of Tatarli (CB, 
lxxxvii.). 

64. Kinnazorion, probably at Geneli, in the south-western corner of 
Karamyk Ova (CB, Ix.). 

65. OrntA, still called Oinan, in a valley which was probably called 
Euphorbium (CB, 1xi., lxii.). 

66. Kuextponia, mentioned by Strabo (p. 663), between Metropolis 
and Holmoi (T’chai), must have been the Dryim which Livy mentions 
between Metropolis and Synnada. It is to be looked for below Karadilli, 
at the south-western extremity of the Oinan Ova (see below). 


* The inscription is about two miles from Kéli-tolu, a yaila of Khadyn Khan. From 
the stone I read the hill over Ighin 275°, Kéli-tolu 139°, Khadyn Khan 116°, and the 
Kale 320°. See my paper in ‘ Athen. Mittheilungen, 1889. 

+ Theophan., p. 348, 350. 


if Rhotrinos in the text of Livy (xxxviii., 15), is an error for Rhocrinos; but the 
common correction Obrimie is absurd and utterly unjustifiable, 
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67. SrsmounDa, not mentioned by Hierocles, but perhaps to be included 
under his demos Amadassos,* which may also be the true form corrupted by 
Ptolemy as Gammaousa or Gamboua. Perhaps it is to be sought between 
Augustopolis, Polybotos, Holmoi (Tchai), and Lysias. Sibidounda is 
to the Isaurian name Sbida as Attoudda is to Attaia, and as Aloudda to 
Alia (CB, Ixiii., lxiv.), 

68. LystAs, probably a Pergamenian foundation, about Bazar Agatch 
and Karadja Euren (CB, lxv.) 

69. AvausropoLis, at Surmene (Athen. Mittheil., 1882). 

70, 71. Kieros Oreines and Kirros Poritixes formed between them 
a great imperial estate, the latter being the territory of Augustopolis, and 
the former probably in the hilly country to the north. They seem to 
have been used, among other purposes, for breeding horses, “ quos Phry- 
giz matres sacris presepibus edunt.” ¢ 

72. TRokonDA was a village, mentioned in an inscription found at a 
bridge three miles north of Prymuessos, and four miles west of Augus- 
topolis.~ It may possibly be the old name of Augustopolis. 

73. ANABOURA, is the station between Mandri Fontes and Beudos on 
the march of Manlius. It is to be sought a little way south-east of 
Surmene, or possibly even at Kara Arslan. The latter, however, seems 
too near Beudos. Anaboura was also a city of the Phrygo-Pisidian 
frontier, now called Enevre, six miles west of Kara Agatch. 

74. Manpri Fontes, altered by the editors of Livy (xxxviii, 15) to 
Alandri Fontes, are the fountains that flow away towards Polybotos, a 
few miles north of the village of Mandra, and a few miles east of 
Seidilar. Rev. des Ht. Grecq., 1889. 

75. Breupos Verus (as opposed to the new city of Synnada, five miles 
distant, which was probably a foundation of the earliest Diadochi), at 
the village Aghizi Kara. Boudeia, and Phyteia are perhaps other forms 
of the name. Hierocles gives it corruptly as Debalakia. Mirus was 
bishop of Beudos in 451 A.p. 

76. Leontos Kome is mentioned in Atheneus as a village of Phrygia, 
with hot springs, the water of which was harsh and impregnated with 
nitre.§ The reference possibly may be to the hot springs about 14 
miles E.S.E. from Afiom Kara Hissar, between Tchobanlar and Yeni 
Keui, or to the series of hot springs about three hours north-west of 
Afiom Kara Hissar. It is possible that the same place is referred to by 
Leo Diaconus (p. 122) as ‘Qydé¢ovra, or in the rustic speech Dwdéoyra: 
Leon Phokas fled thither, a.p. 920, from Chrysopolis on the Bosphorus. 
Cedrenus says that he first came to the fortress Ateous, and when refused 

* The name is not quite certain. Hierocles has ’AAqwacov, which is probably a 
transposition, with the additional fault of A in place of A. 

t See E., 22. 

t Mr. Hogarth reads ’Ayrfwvos in this inscription. I have omitted the name in 


publishing it. See CB, lv. 
§ tpaxtrepa kal vitpwoéorepa, Athen., ii, 43 A. 
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admittance there he went to TonAéovros. Symeon Magister gives the 
names Aetous and ToyAéovt, (dative).* Aetoi is said by him to be a 
city, Goeleon an open field or country village. Leo Grammaticus agrees, 
but has Ateous and ToyAéov7. Georgius Monachus mentions only 70 
xéatpov Ateods. None of these references give any clue to the situation. 

77. Muros, at Kumbet (CB, Ixvi.). The order of Hierocles is clear. 

78. Naxouers, at Seidi Ghazi, as J. R. Steuart and Dr. Mordtmann 
saw and proved (CB, Ixvii). Villages in its territory were Sura, VEK- 
ROKOME, SANTABARIS, KakKaBas, and perhaps Ryma (CB, lxviii—lxxiii.). 

79. Sawer, 150 stadia from Pessinus, at the sources of the Sangarios. 
This distance, as given by Strabo, is a decided understatement. It was 
near Tchifteler ; and Pazon, where a Novatian Synod was held, seems to 
have been in the same neighbourhood. 

80. Muze, a village near Dorylaion (CB, lxxix. See below, p. 212). 
The Bathys joined the Tembris, Tembrogius, or Thybris, at Dorylaion, 
v. Nic. Chon., p. 89, Cinnam., p. 81, 191. 

81. AKKILAION is placed on the road between Midaion and Germa 
Colonia (see Galatia). 

82. Krassos, the plain of the Tembris below Midaion, and probably 
also below Akkilaion, for Akkilaion was in the province of Asia, while 
Kpdooov (zediov) seems to be placed by Galen outside of the bounds of 
Asia (CB, part I., App. I, where it is unnecessary to correct Kpaccos for 
Kpdooov: zediov is understood). 

83. Korraron is still called Kutaya. The name is given on coins 
with the spelling KOTIAEOQN, but probably the form Korvdiov, which 
often occurs, is more strictly accurate. It is the city of Kotys, as 
Midaion of Midas, Tataion of Tatas, Dorylaion of Dorylas, Akkilaion of 
Akkilas. It was the seat of a marked type of Christianity from the 
second century onwards. 

84. PRAIPENISSEIS are a people on the upper Tembris or Tembrogius, 
about Altyntash. The chief town or village of the district was called 
Soa, and the inhabitants Soenoi. The name Bennisoa has hitherto been 
given as a variant or rather a fuller form of Soa, but this is a mistake 
arising from misunderstanding of the following inscription, a dedication 
to the god of the district, Benneus or Zeus Bennios ; ixtp ris Adtoxpdropos 
Nepova Tpouavod, etc., velxys Act Bevvio Myvoddarys TewmolAdjov tov Bwpov 
avéotnoey Bevvet Sonvov. The inscription is badly engraved, and is the 
work of an unpractised engraver and an uneducated composer. The 
last two words must not be joined into a single word; they are added in 
a final line, apart from and unnecessary to the rest of the inscription, 


* Cedren., ii., 293; Symeon, p. 730 (Bonn Ed.); Leo. Gramm., p. 302; Georg. Mon., 
p. 889 (Bonn). 


} Its rare coins belong to Asia, rather than to Galatia. 
¢ See my papers in the Zxpositor, 1888 and 1889 and Addenda. 
§ The letters are rude, and TEIMOAA OY, with a gap between A and 0, is clear. 
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possibly ys by a different hand. They are simply intended to bring 
into special prominence the god to whom the dedication is made, Benneus 
of the Soenoi. The forms Benneus and Zeus Bennios are both used in 
other inscriptions, though not side by side as here. The construction is 
awkward, but such explanatory additions are not a rare feature in the 
rude patois which was called Greek by the Phrygians, while the addition 
of & genitive Bevvewonvir, according to the current interpretation, 
is both equally awkward and absolutely contrary to analogy. More- 
over, the name Soenoi occurs in another inscription of the same 
village, and we are bound to accept its authority, when it is confirmed 
by the natural and simple explanation of the former inscription. Soa 
1s apparently identical with the Carian soua, ‘ grave,’ see Stephanus, s.v. 
SovdyeXa. 

The names Tottoia, Abeikta, Trikomia, Zingot, Iskome, and Isgerea, 
also Skordapia (corrupt?), Spore (corrupt ?), Gaiou Kome (corrupt ?), 
Tribanta (uncertain), are found in this district at different periods; they 
denote apparently for the most part separate villages (CB, xc.—xcvii.). 

85. Eprxreros. In order to understand Ptolemy’s description of this 
part of Phrygia, we must bear in mind that he uses more than one 
authority. One of his authorities made Phrygia extend on the north 
only as far as the Kidyesseis and the Makedones Kadoenoi. The 
authority whom he uses probably considered that along this frontier line 
Phrygia was bounded by Mysia. Hence the Praipenisseis, who are 
north of the Kidyesseis, are assigned by Ptolemy to Mysia. But when 
Ptolemy gives a list of the cities of Phrygia, he follows a different 
authority, who reckoned this entire district as far west as Synaos and 
Ankyra to Phrygia. This uncertainty as to the limits of Mysia and 
Phrygia was a proverb among the Greeks, as Strabo mentions. Ptolemy 
makes the Kadoenoi and Kidyesseis border not on Mysia but on Bithynia. 
So also Strabo, p. 795, makes the Mysians (called Olympenoi and Helles- 
pontii) intervene between Bithynia, with its capital Nikaia, and Phrygia. 
In other places also Strabo assigns a considerable territory along the 
north frontier of Phrygia to Mysia. At other times he assigns both 
Mysia and Epiktetos Phrygia to the district about Olympos between 
Bithynia and Great Phrygia. Epiktetos contains the six cities, Midaion, 
Dorylaion, Kotiaion, Nakoleia, Aizanoi, Kadoi, though Strabo adds that 
Kadoi is by some reckoned as part of Mysia (p. 571, 576). But when 
(p. 567), he extends the name Phrygia to include Blaudos near Ankyra, 
which must be the Blados of Hierocles, it is impossible to think, as 
most authorities do, that he extended the name Phrygia to include the 
modern Bolat (see p. 133). Bolat is in Strabo’s Mysia Abrettene. 

The solution of these apparent contradictions lies in the sense of the 
word Epiktetos, which perhaps was given by the Pergamenian govern- 
ment * to a territory, considerable part of which had previously been 


* The coins of Epiktetos are Pergamenian in type. 
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reckoned Mysian. Hence there is a tendency to vary and confuse 
between Phrygia Epiktetos and Mysia. Not merely Ankyra and Synaos, 
which Strabo reckons as Mysia Abbaitis, but also Kadoi (where an 
inscription of the Abbaeitai occurs, Le Bas, No. 1001), Praipenissos 
(reckoned by Ptolemy in Mysia), and, therefore, necessarily also Aizanoi, 
were at one time and by some writers reckoned as part of Mysia. Hence 
it is quite natural that Xenophon should call Keramon Agora (Islam 
Keui) éoyérn mpos 7H Mvola xospa. 

The name Phrygia was given to the country ruled by a conquering 
tribe of Phryges, crossing from the Macedonian side of Thrace by the 
Hellespont. At a later time new troops of European barbarians, the 
Mysoi, penetrated into Asia, pressed the Phryges farther inland, and 
partially occupied their country. In this way the extraordinary inter- 
lacing of the two names becomes intelligible. The situation of the parts 
called Mysia, which, according to Strabo, separated Hellespontine 
Phrygia from Great Phrygia and Epiktetos, and on one side adjoined 
the Kaikos and the Pergamenian territory as far west as Teuthrania, 
while it extended through Abbaitis and Abrettene to the Mysian 
Olympos (p. 571, 576), can only be explained if we suppose the Mysoi 
to have crossed into Asia at a point much farther west than the 
Phrygians did, probably following the route which afterwards Alexander 
and Barbarossa both took. 

86. Appia, on the Roman road between Akmonia and Kotiaion, is 
well known since the journey of Le Bas. It is still called Abia, CB, 
xcvill. Coins have the spelling ’Armavév, but the true name is probably 
Apia, like the "Aria yata of the Peloponnesus: the name is connected 
with the stem apa or akwa, “water.” Le Quien omits Paul, bishop of 
Appia, 325: the Acta have Apameensis for Apianensis, and Le Quien 
reads Acmoniensis. 

87. Hupoxras is a name which, like Pulcherianopolis, Valentia, and 
Theodosia, points to the fourth and fifth centuries. At one time I was 
disposed to see in it a temporary name of Kotiaion, but as all authorities 
assign Kotiaion to the province of Salutaris, I have been obliged to give 
up this view, and to regard Eudokias, according to the order of Hierocles, 
as occupying the north frontier of Pacatiana, between Apia and Aizanoi. 
There is a tract of unexplored country in this neighbourhood, on the 
north skirts of Murad Dagh, reported to contain many villages. Hudokias, 
however, is probably the imperial estate, on which see E., 22. 

The next five bishoprics were an ecclesiastical district, and were, 
therefore, according to the principle which is observed in many cases, & 
local district also. Four of them, Aizanoi, Kadoi, Ankyra, and Synaos, are 
well known, and the fifth, Tiberiopolis, must be placed adjoining them. 

88. AZANOI or AlzAnor. The site at Tchavdir Hisar, with its exten- 
sive and interesting ruins, is well known. Stephanus mentions * that 


On the authority of Hermogenes, 
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Euphorbus was the first priestly dynast of the temple, and was 
appointed because he taught the proper method of sacrifice. The story 
may be taken as proof of the former existence of priestly dynasts, at 
Aizanoi, such as are well known at Olba, Pessinus, Comana, &c.; where 
the priest ruled as interpreter of the will of the god. Euphorbus pre- 
scribed the sacrifice of the hedgehog and the fox (éw and odavodv), and 
hence comes the name of the city, which ought strictly to be "Egovdvour. 
Were it not for this form, I should be disposed to connect Azanoi with 
Phrygian df@a, accus., “beard.” The Zeus of Aizanoi is doubtless of 
the same character as the Zeus Benneus of the Praipenisseis, and as the 
Zeus Bronton of Dorylaion and Nakoleia. The two latter are identi- 
fied in a dedication found in the district of Nakoleia Avi Bpovrdvre Kal 
Bevel. This Zeus was apparently the god of the European tribe, which, 
according to my view, overran Phrygia about 900 B.c., or possibly even 
earlier, and which adopted the religion of Cybele and much of the 
civilisation and social customs of the older race, among whom it settled 
as a conquering caste. I regard Benneus as connected with the Thraco- 
Illyrian Benna, a car, and as denoting the thundering god, who drives 
in his car across the heavens. In the more civilized states of Nakoleia 
and Dorylaion, the Greek term Bronton was substituted for the native 
name Benneus. 

89. TrBerIopoLis, about Amed, Assarlar, or Egri Géz. There was 
here a cultus of the dnoBdpuor Ocot S<Bacroi, either Augustus and Livia, 
or more probably Tiberius and Livia, the imperial mother and son 
taking the place of the divine mother and son, who were often wor- 
shipped in Asia Minor as Leto and Lairbenos. The district around it 
was called Abrettene, as M. Waddington has shown in his admirable 
discussion (Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1011). 

90, 91. Anxyra and SyNaos were proved by Hamilton to have been 
situated at Kilisse Keui and Simav. They were joined in one 
bishopric in later Byzantine time. Ankyra sometimes bore the epithet 
Sidera or Ferrea, apparently to distinguish it from the Galatian 
Ankyra.* The river Makestos rises in the lake of Simav, and the 
district around was called Abbaeitis. 

92. Kanor. The accusative form has remained till the present day in 
the form Ghediz. The ethnic Kadonvés shows that Kadoi is derived 
from the name Kadvs, a Lydo-Phrygian hero.t The proper form, there- 
fore, is KddoFo. or Kado, KadéFouvs or Kadots. Hence comes the 
personal name Kadovis, i.e. KadoFas, found on the southern Phryo- 
Pisidian frontier. Kadoi was a Macedonian colony (Pliny). 

93. Tnoposta is placed by the order of Hierocles at Shap Khane: no 
other evidence exists.{ I have assumed that Theodosia and Eudokias 

* M. Waddington (lc.) says “quant 4 l’épithtte de Ferrea quil (Le Bas] lui 
donne, je ne sais ow il l’a rencontrée.” It occurs in the lists of the Nicene Council. 


t KadoFnvés, ’OTpoF nvés, imply an original stem Kadv, ’Orpv. 
+ Domninus Theodosiopolis Phrygiz Pacatianx in 536 (Labbe, p. 7£); ep. p. 128, 
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disappear in the interval between Hierocles and the earliest Notitia. 
This may be justified by the example of Dabinai in Pisidia, which does 
not occur later than Hierocles, and of Kinnaborion in Phrygia and of 
Atenia in Pisidia, which appear in Hierocles and the earliest class of 
Notitize, but disappear in the latest Notitia. In such cases the town 
did not, as I think, disappear entirely, but was only merged in the 
same bishopric with some neighbouring place. 

94, TemenoTuyrAl. The situation of this city is a difficult problem, 
as two sources of evidence, each apparently precise, seem to conflict with 
each other. 

In the first place Temenothyrai bears also the name Flaviopolis on 
its coins, and Arundel heard of an inscription of Flaviopolis at Ushak, and 
an inscription of a native of Temenothyrai, found at Ushak, is published 
in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 727. Now the site of Grimenothyrai-Traja- 
nopolis was about six miles east of Ushak, and it is natural to suppose 
that the two names designate a pair of cities of the valley of Ushak, 
one on the east side and the other on the west. I have found coins of 
Temenothyrai offered for sale in great numbers at Ushak. 

In the second place, however, Pausanias mentions that Temeno- 
thyrai was a small city of Upper Lydia, where there was a tunulus 
containing the corpse of Hyllos, son of Ge, “from whom the river took 
its name.” It seems a natural inference from this that the river flowing 
past Temenothyrai was the Hyllos. Now the Hyllos is known from 
coins to be the tributary of the Hermos flowing past Saittai. This 
river, whose course I have traced from its source, is incorrectly given in 
Kiepert’s maps. It rises in the lofty mountains immediately south of 
Synaos (Simay), and has a course similar to that of the Demirdji Tchai. 
This range of mountains runs apparently continuously along the south 
side of the Makestos valley, and there can be little doubt that the 
western part of the range at least was called Tivos. The name Typevo- 
6¥par was clearly understood to mean “the passes of Mount Temnos,” * 
and the case then might seem made out that Temenothyrai lies on the 
upper waters of the river Hyllos, on the southern slopes of Mount 
Temnos. The situation suits Pausanias’s expression, “a city of Upper 
Lydia.” It must be acknowledged that we should expect Temnos to be 
the division between Lydia and Phrygia, and all places on the south of 
the mountains to be Lydia. The only difficulty, then, would arise 
from the fact that all Byzantine lists place Temenothyrai in Phrygia ; 
and this difficulty cannot be considered insurmountable. 

The second view seemed to me the more probable when writing 
CB, § cvii., and Prof. H. Kiepert has since followed it in his recent map 
of Asia Minor. He has, however, made the error of placing Temeno- 


* IT have however no doubt that M. §. Reinach’s explanation of @¥pa: as altered by 


popular etymology from teira, “ village” (compare Thyateira, Teira, and perhaps 
Hadrianoutherai), is quite right, 
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thyrai, not on the river which flows by Saittai, but on the Demirdji 
Tchai. Owing to the small scale of the map, the site of Saittai seems to 
be half-way between the two rivers, but really it is not in the valley of 
the Demirdji Tchai, but near the course of the next river on the east. 
I then imagined that Arundel’s authority could not be trusted in regard 
to this inscription, which he gives only in cursive text, remarking that 
Flaviopolis is known as a bishopric. As this remark is wrong, being 
based apparently on a confusion with Trajanopolis, I thought that the 
inscription could not be accepted as evidence. But Monsieur 8. Reinach 
has since conyinced me that I was unjust to Arundel. He has found 
two inscriptions of Ushak, copied in the early part of the century by a 
French traveller, which mention Temenothyrai.* 

The first view then must be accepted, and the words of Pausanias 
may then be perhaps understood as not implying that “the river” 
in question flowed past Temenothyrai, but merely as referring to the 
Lydian river at no great distance, which flowed into the Hermos. 
Pausanias seems to speak not as an eye-witness. But perhaps a better 
interpretation is to suppose that there were two rivers Hyllos, one at 
Saittai, and one at Temenothyrai, the latter flowing towards the 
Meander. The story seems much more natural if Hyllos be a local 
personage ; and if the name Hyllos were not actually preserved in the 
local nomenclature, it is hard to see why the hero Temenos, who is 
mentioned on the coins of the city, should not have been made the 
proprietor of the bones. I should then look for Temenothyrai a little 
to the west of Ushak, on the higher ground separating the basins of 
the Hermos and the Meander. The “throne” mentioned by Pausanias, 
as wrought in a projecting rocky spur of a hill at Temenothyrai may 
perhaps yet be discovered.t| The neighbourhood of Kure and Yeni 
Keui, or possibly Ushak itself, may be given as the site of Temenothyrai. 

95. TRAJANOPOLIS was refounded and renamed in A.p. 119, about the 
end of September, by permission of the Emperor Hadrian.{ Trajano- 
polis was a city of the people called Grimenoruyriral, as Ptolemy $ 
mentions. Coins of the Grimenothyritai are found under the earlier 
emperors, but none are later than Hadrian. It would appear, then, that 
a city was founded in their territory and named Trajanopolis, by special 
leave of Hadrian, in honour of his deceased imperial father. It was 
apparently named in emulation of Temenothyrai-Flaviopolis. The name 


* The copies are very fragmentary, but I could see no reason to doubt his restoration 
of the full name, Temenothyrai Flaviopolis. 

+ Opdvos dvdpds eoriy everpyacuevos dpous ALOH5e mpoBorAF, Paus. i., 35, 7. 

+ The inscription mentioning the date was copied first by Hamilton, and is published 
in a more complete form in my CB, eviii. It is at Tcharik Keui. The inscription is 
older than, and cannot be connected with, Hadrian’s journey in Asia Minor, and does 
not therefore justify Duerr in quoting it as evidence in his “ Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian.” 

§ The text has TpimevoOvpira; the correction is made by M. Waddington, on 


Le Bas, 727. 
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Grimenothyrai disappears henceforth from use, so far as coins and the 
Byzantine lists are concerned; but the name Flaviopolis was soon 
disused, and Temenothyrai remained current. The order of Hierocles 
places them together, and so also do Notitie lil., x.,xil. The actual site 
of, Trajanopolis was at Giaour Euren, near Orta Keui, which is about six 
miles east of Ushak. 

96. PULCHERIANOPOLIS is probably the name under which Motella was 
first raised to the rank of a dus, CB, cix. The name seems to be a 
false form. TlovAyepuovrodus and IovAxepiavy are both correct forms, but 
TlovAxepravovrohs confuses the two. 

97. LYKOKRANITAI were a division of infantry stationed at some place 
in Phrygia in the time of Justinian (Theophan., p. 178). It is possible 
that they derived their name from the fort where they were stationed ; 
but more probably the name belonged to them as a regiment, perhaps 
derived from the type of helmet that they wore. See Addenda. 

98. MANTALOS was mentioned as a city of Phrygia by Alexander 
Polyhistor, quoted by Stephanus. The name occurs in two inscriptions, 
one copied by Mordtmann,* and both copied by me in a deserted ceme- 
tery on the road between Arab Huren and Kaimaz (Troknades). In it 
are two small broken columns, apparently of Synnadic marble, very 
like others which I saw at Kaimaz. Each of these columns has two 
inscriptions on opposite sides at the same height. On one side is “Aya 
@ékda in Byzantine letters, not earlier than the fifth century: on the 


other side is 
(1) AAVAM (2) AMAM 
OA OAA 


It is remarkable that both these inscriptions are written from right to 
left, whereas the name of the saint is written in the ordinary direction. 
The difference in the form of the letters might suggest a later date for 
the name of the saint than for the word Mandalo, but the exact corre- 
spondence of the two inscriptions can hardly be accidental. ‘ Mandalo ” 
may be connected with the city Mantalos. 

99. The divisions of Phrygia vary much at different times. In 
earlier time we have Phrygia Magna in the interior and Phrygia 
Hellespontia on the south of the Hellespont and Propontis. To these 
was added Phrygia Hpiktetos, probably in the Pergamenian time, a 
district intervening between Phrygia Magna and Bithynia, and in part 
assigned by many writers to Mysia. Phrygia Paroreios was the great 
high-lying valley between Emir Dagh and Sultan Dagh, extending from 
Polybotos to Tyriaion. The name Phrygia extended apparently to a 
point south of Apollonia and Antiocheia Colonia (usually called Antio- 
chela of Pisidia), but north of Konane, Neapolis, and Anaboura. 


* Mordtmann in ‘Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad.,’ 1862, p. 14. He speaks of the 


enigmatic inscription as written boustrophedon ; this is a mistake, as his own transcript 
shows. He saw the one which I give as (2). 
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In the earlier Byzantine period we hear little or nothing of Phrygia 
Hellespontia. Part of Paroreios, besides Apollonia, the southern Metro- 
polis, Apameia Kibotos, Tymandos, and Antiocheia were assigned to 


~~ € oe & @ 


Parva, and beginning from about a.p. 360 Pacatiana and Salutaris. The 
last pair of names became universal during the fifth century, and all 
other titles disappeared. At what exact time the division into two 
provinces was accomplished is still a matter of doubt. On the whole 
the probability seems to me to be that it was made, not by Diocletian, 
but soon after him by Constantine.* The border towns in Salutaris 
were Kotiaion, Praipenisseis, Akroénos, Lykaones, Brouzos, Stektorion, 
Eukarpia, Aurokra; and in Pacatiana Aizanoi, Eudokias, Kidyessos, 
Dioklea, Pepouza, Soublaion-Justinianopolis.t Some trace remains of a 
division into smaller districts, perhaps for governmental purposes: 
Pentapolis included the five cities of the upper Glaukos valley. 

At the division into Themes, Phrygia was divided between the 
Anatolic and the Opsikian. The latter included Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kotiaion, and marched with the former at Meros. Drawing a line from 
this point so as to include the fortress of Opsikion (Koula), we may 
safely say that Ankyra, Synaos, Theodosia, Kadoi, Aizanoi, Tiberiopolis, 
Eudokias, Apia, and perhaps Praipenisseis were included in Opsikion, 
and that Dindymos (Murad Dagh) was the boundary towards the 
Anatolic Theme. The rest of Phrygia, together with Lykaonia and 
part of Pisidia, formed the vast Anatolic Theme. It may however be 
doubted whether the Lykos valley, with the strong fortress Khonai, 
which was probably a Turma, was not included in the Thrakesian 
Theme, though Constantine says nothing about it. In a scheme of 
defence the Lykos valley goes naturally with the Thrakesian Theme. 
The name Hexapolis, denoting apparently the cities of Phrygia Paroreios, 


* Malalas says that Constantine made the province Salutaris Phrygia (xiii., p. 323); 
but he uses the name that was customary in his own time. How far Malalas, a very 
poor authority, can be trusted on such a point is uncertain, but nothing is known that 
conflicts with his statement. Mommsen and COzwalina are inclined to discredit his 
statement and to attribute the division to Diocletian; Kuhn, Jullien, and Duchesne are 
inclined to accept a date later than Diocletian. The two Phrygias are, according to 
Duchesne, separated in preamble to Concil. Sardic., a.p. 347, but even this inference 
cannot be justified. The list is Mysia, Asia, Caria, Bithynia, Hellespont, Phrygia, 
Phrygia altera, Pisidia, Cappadocia, Pontus Euxinus, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, 
Cyclades, Galatia (Mansi, ii., 715-6); this list is obviously a later and unhistorical 
fiction, for Mysia, Pontus Euxinus, and Cyclades were never Byzantine provinces. The 
epistle of the same council gives a much more trustworthy list: Cilicia, Isauria, 
Oycladum, Lydia, Asia, Hellespontus (ib., 731). 

+ In ‘Const. Porph. de Them.,’ p. 14, read, or at least understand, ad Tod ’Axpoivod 
Kal méxpt ToD Auwplov Kadeirat bpuyla Sadrovrapia. Kither the text has been corrupted 
or Constantine has misrepresented his authority. 
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is found during this period (in the eighth century). During this period 
the Church retained the old division and names, Pacatiana and 
Salutaris. 

In late Byzantine historians the names Great and Little Phrygia 
reappear in a new sense. Great Phrygia is defined by Ducas * as the 
territory from Assos to the Hellespont: it is apparently much the same 
as the modern vilayet Karasi, and was ruled by a Turkish chief of that 
name. ‘This name obviously arises from a dim recollection of Phrygia 
Hellespontia, and is purely literary with no real political existence. In 
contrast to it the two provinces Pacatiana and Salutaris are summed up 
as “ Entire Phrygia,” or “ Upper Phrygia ” (Nicet. Chon., p. 68 ; Cedren. 
ii., p. 69) as distinguished from “ Lower Phrygia” or Karasi (Ducas, 
p- 72). Ducas still uses the two names Pacatiana and Salutaris as 
divisions of Upper Phrygia, and mentions (p. 77) that the latter was 
called by the Turks Kara Hisar (Kapacdp), which approximates in a 
very rough way to the truth. 


D. Citres AnD BisHoprics oF HELLESPONTUS. 


1. The province of Hellespontus is entirely unknown tome. Except 
on a short excursion from the Dardanelles to Assos, I have never been in 
the country. The Byzantine lists differ so much from each other, and 
Hierocles isso corrupt, that the topography of this province is more 
difficult than that of any other in Asia Minor. 

Hierocles gives many places which the Notitiz omit. Many of these 
are small towns, or even villages, which perhaps never had the rank of 
cities or bishoprics. But it is certainly difficult to see why Argiza, 
Blados, and Skepsis are omitted by the Notitiz. Skepsis is, however, 
included under the title Saint Cornelius by Notitie X., XIII., and its 
omission in the others is perhaps only a slip. 

2. A comparison of the Notitie with the lists of the Councils shows 
that the bishoprics are almost the same at all times in Hellespontus, and 
that Hierocles does not found his list on them. His list in general 
keeps close to the geographical order,} and is probably either founded on 
intimate knowledge of the country or on a government list of town- 

* Sovyla nasa mapa ToD Kapuidy, érépa puyla Meydrn apxouévn Grd ’Acood médews 
&xpt kad ‘EAAnomdvrov mapa Tod Kapach, p. 13. The words Spuvyia Meydan, Spuvyla 
Karratiavf on the same page have been often utterly misunderstood, as if MeyéAn was 
Salutaris; but the passage really means that the Byzantine power extended over 
Hellespontine Phrygia (MeydAn) and Pacatiana, but not over Salutaris. 

+ Hierocles has dittography in Bapls [TIH] Mdpuov, ‘Adpsavod O7jpa: HPAI, omission in 
M{iAnrér}orrs, and utter corruption in Elos Tpddos, Képyn (perhaps = Kefpijyn), ‘Pérera, 
Koviootyn (Pliny, Conisium ?), &c. 

+ Exceptions generally depend on doubtful identifications, such as Wesseling’s 
Sideron with Sigeion, Mandrai with Neandreia, Kerge with Kebrene, Rheketa with 
Rhoiteton, and Artemea with Atarnea, all of which, therefore, are probably to be 


rejected, 
mM 2 
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ships. But of all the places which he mentions and which did not become 
bishoprics, only one struck any coins, viz., Skamandros ; and its coins are 
older than B.c. 300, so that it had passed out of existence, or at least ceased 
to be of any importance, about that time. On the other hand, all the 
bishoprics also struck coins, except Baris (which took the place of 
Priapos, a city coining money) and Oka. Hellespontus, therefore, gives 
no reason to believe in any exceptions to the rule that city and bishopric 
are equivalent terms. All the places which he gives in addition to the 
“Cities and Bishoprics” seem to be unimportant little places, with the 
exception of Blados and Argiza. The former however is probably a city 
of Lydia, which has been transferred to Hellespontos by a corruption of 
some scribe.* Argiza is a puzzle which has already been discussed 
under ALGIZA Asiae. If Hierocles’s authority for Hellespontus was 
a government list, it cannot have been a list of wéAes, for he gives 
many places that never were woAes (to judge from the evidence access- 
ible to us). In all probability he knew the country intimately, and 
spoke from his own knowledge more fully than in other provinces, 
where he confines himself rigidly to the ‘“‘ Cities and Bishoprics.” 

3. Hierocles begins with Cyzicos, and then, after giving the island 
Proconnesus, goes along the Hellespont and down the west coast 
to Troas, and then up the Scamander. Baris was probably on the 
Granikos, and ruled the district along the coast as far as Cyzicos.{ 
This district probably contained the town Aulonia, which is mentioned 
by Georgius Acropolita (p. 13) between Baris and Poimanenon. Aulonia 
may have derived its name from the Aulon of the Aisepos, which seems 
to have been a noteable feature of the country (Strab., p. 603). Baris 
then must have replaced (probably in a different situation) the older 
Priapos, which struck a few coins from about 100 B.c. down to Gordian ; 
and Aulonia must have been near it, for Acropolita mentions them as 
a pair, and Nicetas, p. 121, actually identifies them, a mistake which 
probably arises from there being a bishop Bdpews rou AvdAwvias.t 
Polichna is mentioned by Strabo (pp. 603, 607), as in the glen of the 
Aisepos near old Skepsis : it was on the north-eastern slopes of Ida, near 
the sources of the Scamander. 

4. Hierocles then returns eastward, keeping a little inland. Polichna 
is to be found on the left bank of the Aisepos, perhaps about the middle 
of its course. Artemea is not, with Wesseling, to be altered to Atarnea, 
which was in Byzantine Asia. Artemea is obviously a village with a 
hieron of Artemis, and this consideration leaves us no hesitation in 
identifying it with the hot springs on the lower Aisepos. There was 


* The subject is discussed under Lydia, § 41. 
} °E£opia is probably an epithet of Mpouxdynoos: see ADDENDA. 
4 Las > an 
f mors kata Thy Tey Aiyuomedayitay Xpay, Bapn kal Addovia rapwrtuws avouacnéevn, 


Nic. Chon., 121; 77 nat& ‘EAAhomovtoy AvAwyvig, ib. 711, in distinction from Aulonia 
near Dyrrachium. On Baris, see § 13. ; 
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there an Artemis Thermaia, to whom Aristides composed hymns (vol. i., 
p. 503, ed. Dind.). 

Rheketa is quite unknown and probably corrupt, and then we have 
Germe * and Miletopolis on the eastern frontier.t Hierocles next gives 
the towns to Hadrianoutherai, all of which are unknown. The fol- 
lowing towns are on the southern frontier :—Pionia was apparently 
south or south-west of Skepsis, to judge from Strabo (p. 610), who 
mentions it along with Andeira and Gargaris. The latter is in Byzant- 
ine Asia, and the former is otherwise unknown.{ Argiza was recently 
discovered by Dr. Fabricius; it is mentioned by Pliny as Erezii, and by 
the Peutinger Table as Argesis. Ergasteria was 440 stadia from Per- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos, and was therefore on the upper waters of 
the Tarsios. Skepsis was on the upper waters of the Aisepos (Strab., 
p- 603). Mr. J. T. Clarke places it at Kurshunlu Tepe on the upper 
waters of the Scamander: the situation does not seem quite to accord 
with Strabo,§ but it is better for the present to follow the opinion of a 
scholar who is now throwing so much light on the antiquities of the 
Troad, and who knows the country better than any other. Perhaps he 
means that new Skepsis was at Kurshunlu Tepe, and that old Skepsis, in 
a higher position 60 stadia distant, was about the common source of 
the Scamander and Aisepos. 

Mr. J. T. Clarke remarks acutely that Andeira and Pionia, as enumer- 
ated by Strabo, are on a road from Skepsis to the coast. Hierocles does 
not give them in this order, for there is every probability that his 
Sideron refers to the iron-mines beside Andeira (Strab., p. 610); Pionia, 
however, he places after Hadrianoutherai. Perhaps Argiza, Mandakada 
and Ergasterion are to be sought on the Aisepos or the Tarsios. 

Sagara is never mentioned elsewhere, but may be a correct name, 
related to the name of the river Sagaris as a place name to a personal 
name. Compare Ariassos and Aryassis, Kidramos and Kidramouas, 
Kadoi and Kadouas, &c. But see Lydia, § 41. 

5. HapRIANOUTHERAI was founded by Hadrian after a lucky bear- 
hunt. Its situation is given by the writer in Smith’s Dictionary as on 
the road between Ergasteria and Miletopolis, but this seems only to be 
a mistake founded on the road Pergamos-Hadrianoutherai-Miletopolis in 

* Germe, or Hiera Germe, has been generally recognised as situated near Kirmasli 
Kassaba, where the Byzantine Aorata seems to have been (G., 20). The Germian hills 
mentioned by Anna IL, p. 314, are not connected with this Germe, as Forbiger fancies, 
but are on the east side of Olympos. 

+ Omitting Blados and Skelenta, on which see Lydia, § 41. 

t Mr. J. T. Clarke places Pionia on the north bank of the Satnioeis, in the rich plain 
of Aivajik, and Andeira in an undetermined situation between it and Skepsis (Am. 
Journ. Arch., 1888, p. 317). Andeira was in Hellespontine Phrygia, as we may infer 
from Pliny, who gives it as one of the cities of Phrygia. 

§ rod 8 avddvos Tod wept Toy Alonmoy ev dpiorepa Tis pioews abrot mpOrov ort TloAixva. 
Teixhpes xwploy, 10’ 7) Maraloxnwis ev dekiG 5& Tod Aiohmov petrakh ToAixvas TE kal 
TladaoKh pews 9 Néa Koun kad "Apyupta (Demetrius of Skepsis ap. Strab., p. 603.) 
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the Peutinger Table. The distances in the Table are unfortunately 
utterly untrustworthy. The best clue to the position of the city is to 
be found in the Byzantine documents. In the later Notities we find the 
name Akhyraous given as alternative to Hadrianoutherai. 

6. Axuyraous, then, is either the Byzantine name of Hadrianou- 
therai, or else a neighbouring fortress which took its place.* Akhyraous 
was situated on the great route to Miletopolis and Constantinople from 
the Hermos and Kaikos valleys: this route passes through Balikesri,f 
and the evident importance of Akhyraous in the late Byzantine times 
leaves little doubt that it is to be placed there. Hadrianoutherai 
was on the road from Pergamos to Miletopolis: this road and the other 
meet about Balikesri, and Hadrianoutherai is to be sought somewhere 
in that neighbourhood. 

The importance of Akhyraous in later time, as shown by the 
references in historians, explains its elevation to the rank of a metro- 
polis. This is attested only by Notitia XI., and by two unpublished 
Notitie in the MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris,{ in all of 
which it is last in order. It, therefore, must have been elevated ata 
very late date in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

7. Mitarat. Cedrenus (I., p. 437) has the phrase “Adpiavod Oxpas 
év tois purdros.§ This strange expression probably conceals the name of 
the people or district in which the city was found. If it was the dative 
of an ethnic in -rys, the ending -rais would be readily altered to suit the 
article rots. Now Aristides, in a story whose scene seems to be laid at 
Pergamos, speaks of a MeAdrys é& axpordAews.|| The god had told him to 
take a goose’s egg. He sent out for one, but the messengers could find 
none in the whole market; at last, partly by chance, partly by 
information received, they went to a certain Milatian who lived on the 
acropolis. The Milatian replied that he had an egg, but was keeping 
it to be used for a cure as the god had ordered him. If this Milatian 
was a native of Aristides’ own district, the story is full of the trivial 
coincidences which Aristides loved. Now, it seems probable that the 
whole district from Hadrianoutherai down the Makestos to Miletopolis 
and to the lake Miletopolitis was called Mila, or at least was inhabited 
by a people called Milatai. Miletopolis, then, was the city of the 
Milatai, and its name was hellenised to suggest a colony from Miletos. 
The lake, which is some distance from Miletopolis, would more readily 
get its name if the people who dwelt on its southern and eastern 


* Probably the latter is the correct view, according to Prof. G. Hirschfeld’s canon. 
t I think the true form of this name is Balyk Hisar—*town of the castle”; it hag 
been distorted through the desire to get the form corresponding to TaAad Kaordpera. 
} 13856, fol. 288 ff.; 960, fol. 89. 
§ The text may have been changed to give the sense “one of the Metata,” on which 
see Gothofredus ad Cod. Theodos., vol. ii., p. 258, and Noy. Theodos., xxxii 
_ || I should conjecture that 71s has been lost after -r7s. ; 
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shores were called Milatai. These facts show that in Cedrenus we 
should read év rots Mudraus. 

8. A careful examination of some misunderstood passages in Ari- 
stides gives precision to this situation. Aristides’ native place was two 
days’ journey from the hot springs of the Aisepos (p. 502). The road 
lay through Poimanenon, which was 160 stadia distant: it is implied 
that this 160 stadia was a very long day’s journey. It was 440 stadia 
(55 miles) from Cyzicos, 320, i.e. 40 miles, from the lake Miletopolitis 
or Aphnitis, and (as is clear from the route to Poimanenon) about 
100 from certain hot springs which were on the road (p. 537). It was 
two or three days’ journey from Pergamos (pp. 539-41, ed. Dind.)—the 
exact distance is not given—but after two short days’ journey, he had to 
hurry over 300 stadia on the third day: according to his other journeys 
we may reckon 120 stadia for each of the first two days, and the total 
distance is 540 stadia, about 68 miles. The details of this last journey 
show that there was a plain about 400 stadia, and a temple of Apollo 
300 stadia, from Pergamos. It is obvious that these measurements 
point with practical certainty to the neighbourhood of Hadrianoutherai. 
All doubt on this point is removed by p. 458, which shows that he 
could set out from his house to go to Pergamos towards evening, and be 
uncertain whether or not it would be possible to reach Hadrianoutherai 
the same night. His house, then, was some miles north of Hadrian- 
outherai, and the distance of the latter from Pergamos must be about 
55 to 58 miles. 

This result does not agree with the statements of Philostratus and 
Suidas, who say that Aristides was born at Hadrianoi. But Hadrianoi 
was quite 110 miles from Pergamos, 65 from Cyzicos, and 65 from 
Poimanenon, and it cannot possibly be reconciled with the statements 
of Aristides. Probably the error arises from the shorter name being 
substituted for the longer by an error of Philostratus or some other 
authority.* 

9, PormANENON was one of the strongest fortresses in this district 
(Anna, II., p. 281). There was there a famous church of St. Michael.f 
Its situation, 280 stadia (35 miles) south of Cyzicos, on the river 
Tarsios, and 160 stadia from Aristides’ estate, has been already proved 
(see HaprIaANouTHERAI). These distances do not suit Maniyas, which is 
the site commonly assigned, if we may judge from the published maps. 
Maniyas is not on the road from Pergamos to Cyzicos. In Kiepert’s wall- 
map of Asia Minor in ancient time, he gives Poimanenon on the proper 
road. No modern names, however, are given, and it is not quite clear 


* It is however possible that his birthplace should be distinguished from this 
hereditary estate which he possessed (see Addenda). 

$6 vads Tod ’Apxiotpartyou Tay kvw Svvauéwy (Acropol., p. 37). On the military 
importance of Poimanenon, ep. the inscription of Novum Ilium (Schliemann, ‘ Iios,’ p. 709), 
quoted by Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mitth.,’ 1884, p. 30. 
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whether he would now represent the situation of Maniyas differently ; 
but as he has entirely altered the course assigned to the Tarsios, and as 
Texier mentions that Maniyas is on the road in question, probably his 
new position for Poimanenon depends on better information as to the 
site of Maniyas. In the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1884, p. 35, Lolling 
publishes an inscription found at Génen on the Aisepos, which seems to 
contain the name [MOI]M[ANJHNOQ[N]; he is in doubt as to the site, 
but this inscription would only prove that the territory of Poimanenon 
extended to Gonen. 

Poimanenon was 160 stadia, i.e. 20 miles, from Aristides’ estate 
north of Hadrianoutherai. On the way, 100 stadia from the estate, 
there were hot springs, which should easily be discovered. Those 
marked in Kiepert’s new ancient map seem to be too far from 
Poimanenon. There were also hot springs on the Aisepos, two days’ 
journey from Aristides’ estate, and the way to them lay through 
Poimanenon. They are marked on Kiepert’s new map, but I do not 
know whether he has {actual information about them or only inserts 
them from Aristides. 

M. Waddington and Dr. Lolling* prefer the form Iloéwavos for the 
town. This, however, is a mistake, arising from a wrong conception 
of the origin of the name. It is true that Hopavnvoi are the people, 
and that the legend on coins is the genitive of the name of the people. 
But in this, as in many cases, the people are older and the town is later. 
There were Poimanenoi long before there was a ywpiov Lomavynvoy to 
serve as a central city. In this way there was not a city Poimanos, 
giving name to the people Poimanenoi, but only a people Poimanenoi, 
some of whom lived in the Poimanenian town.t The hero Poimes is 
probably a mere eponymous invention. 

10. LeNTIANA was a district, a range of mountains or a_ hilly 
country, and a town in the neighbourhood of Poimanenon. The two 
are frequently named together.t{ In 1223 the Emperor John Vatatzes, 
after the battle of Poimanenon, captured Poimanenon, Lentiana, 
Kharioros, and Berbeniakon (Acropol., p. 88). Comparing a passage of 
Anna (IL, 280) we find that Lentiana lay between Cyzicos and 
Poimanenon, and from Acropolita (p. 31) we see that Lentiana, the town, 
was close to Poimanenon, so that Kharioros and Berbeniakon are further 
north. Another passage (Acrop., p. 13) mentions the Frankish territory 
in Mysia, apparently counting from west to east, Baris and Aulonia and 
Poimanenon and the Lentiana up to Lopadion. 

* Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1761; Lolling, ‘ Athen. Mittheil.,’ 1884, p. 29. 

+ The same principle must be applied in many other cases, especially in Cappadocia, 
where we find Medirnyh and numerous other adjectival forms. But in Phrygia Bria is 
to be restored in place of Briana, both on account of the sense (Bpia = town) and on 
account of the entry in some lists 6 "I8pi#y. This Bria was doubtless “ the town” which 


a people of name unknown to us looked to as their centre (CB., Part L., § xx.). 
f 7ay ‘Popaikavdaoréwy Mevtiavay KalfMouarnvod (Acropol., p. 31). 
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11. Karorrarxia was a place close to Lentiana, which is mentioned 
only by Anna Comnena (II. 310). 

12. Kiminas was a mountain adjoining Akhyraous,* mentioned not 
rarely by late writers. Its situation is implied to be north or west from 
Akhyraous in the description which Georg. Acropolita (p. 30) gives of 
the territory belonging respectively to the Franks and to Theodore 
Lascaris. The latter possessed the country from the Kaikos valley 
southwards, and from Lopadion eastwards. The Franks had the north- 
west corner of Mysia, including the whole of Kiminas and even 
Akhyraous: Akhyraous was the extreme limit of their territory.t| This 
mountain is often mentioned as an abode of monks and hermits.{ 

13, Baris, near the mouth of the river Barenos (which is apparently 
the Granicus), is probably the scene of the great defeat inflicted 
by the Arabs on the Thrakesian troops, 4.p. 774. Theophanes (p. 456) 
gives the scene of the battle as Darenos, and a neighbouring placefas 
Banes. It is usual to understand Banes as the lake of Nikomedeia, 
which was called by later writers Baanes, and so Zonaras takes it. But 
probably the reading in both cases should be corrected and we should 
then have év rozw Acyouévw Bapynvd, and éxpdrnoe tiv Bapjv (i.e. Bapiv). 
The circumstances show that this situation is required, while a situation 
on the lake of Nikomedeia is impossible. Harun advanced as far as 
the Bosphorus at Chrysopolis: he, therefore, was west of the lake. He 
detached Bourniche towards Asia, and this detachment defeated the 
Thrakesian general (who had probably advanced so as to be ready to act 
in defence of Constantinople). The battle took place near the boundaries 
of the Opsikian and Thrakesian Themes, but in the former, on the 
western side of Baris ; but fresh troops from Constantinople seized Baris 
and intercepted the retreat of the Arabs. Baris probably commanded 
the passage of the river. Moreover Anastasius has Barim. 

14. Miteropotis is commonly placed at Mualitch, between the 
Makestos and the Rhyndakos, at their junction; but it is, in that case, 
hard to see, in the present state of the maps, why the lake to the west 
should be called Miletopolitis. We should rather expect the city close 
to the lake.$ Still, it is certain that Miletopolis and Lopadion were not 
far from each other, as they were in later Byzantine time united in one 
bishopric. This is stated in an unpublished Notitia Episcopatuum, in a 
MS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, No. 1356, fol. 287-8. This 


* 7d Bpos Td eyyds Tis "Axupdous rvyxdvov (Georg. Acropol., 30). 

t 7d peyv TOD Kya mdvra peta Kal avtis THs ’AXupdous (id., ib). 

{ Act. S. Athanasii Conf., July 5, p. 247: “est vero mons hic Kyminas in Asia, altus 
et prope impervius; in quo erat monasterium cui praerat Michael cognomine Malinus.” 
Tots év pect movaxois, TE Te ’OAVUM@ Kal TE KomwG Kal TH Xpvof rarovouacouery MeTpe 
kal Tod Bapaxaiov dpe (Theophan. Cont., p. 419): é« rod mepiwvdmov dpous ’OAVmmov 
“AOw Te Kal TAS *15ns GAAG why Kal TOD KaTa Kumivay cuumwAnpouatos (Genes., p. 82). 

§ See, however, § 7. The name of the lake is more natural, if the Milatai lived,on 
its southern and eastern shores. 
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MS. contains a list of the same class as Parthey’s X., and agreeing with 
it down to the thirtieth Archbishopric, 7 Tor6/a + 7 Kédpos. In the 
next place it originally added Aa’. 75 Aordduov; but this is erased, and a 
note in red added at the foot of the page, 7d Aordduov torepov yéyove ° 
owipn S& ait Kai 4 Meditovrods érirxomy oboa mporepoy Tod Kvulixov.* 
At the end of the list of Archbishoprics another addition to X. occurs, 
The last entry is p/. rd Avdupdrexov + era. yéyove pytpdmodus 70 Aomdsuov, 
owadbey 7} Medrourdda. This note is in black ink, written con- 
tinuously with the rest of the Notitia. 

As to the date of this event, it is later than the elevation of Kybistra- 
Herakleia to the rank of an archbishopric about a.p. 1059-64. It is 
also later than Nilus Doxapatrius, whose list, written 1142-3, gives 
Herakleia Kybistra, but not Lopadion, among the Archbishoprics. It is 
older than the changes introduced by Andronicus (1283-1328). 

Philetus was bishop of-Miletopolis in the latter part of the third 
century, when Parthenius was born. Parthenius was consecrated bishop 
of Lampsakos between 312 and 330 by Ascholius (or Achillius), bishop 
of Cyzicos. Eustathius was bishop of Parion when Parthenius died 
(Act. Sanct., Feb. 7, p. 40). 

15. Lopapron, which still retains its name as Ulubad, is very 
frequently mentioned in the later Byzantine wars. Lopadion was an 
important point, as there was there a bridge over the Rhyndakos. This 
bridge was built later than 258, when the Scythians, who had 
plundered Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Prousa, found it 
impossible to cross the Rhyndakos, which was swoln with rain.| But 
in A.D. 1405 Musulman marched from Prousa, crossed the bridge at 
Lopadion and came to Pergamos, obviously by way of Akhyraous- 
Hadrianoutherai.} When this bridge was broken, it took a three days’ 
Journey over very difficult country to march round the south side of the 
lake and thus reach the west bank of the river, which could be crossed 
above the lake, but not below it (Ducas, p. 168). 

16. AprANEIA. The occurrence of Adraneia in Hellespontus in 
Notitiz VIII. and IX. is a remarkable fact. They also give Hadriani 
in Bithynia Prima; and the question arises whether this is an error of 
double entry such as occasionally occurs in the Notitie, or whether 
there are really two distinct cities, Hadriani and Adraneia. In the first 
place, the name Hadriani often appears as ’Adpavovs in the Notitia, 
while Adraneia appears in 458 as Andriane, so that there can be no 
doubt that the two names are the same. In the next place, Hadriani 
was actually on the frontier of the two provinces, and in the Roman 


fe ; é ; 2 
It then continues, like X., Aa’. 4 SovySata. AB’. Td ‘“HpakAéous. Ay’. ai bodAAaL 


A mote in red is added (top of fol. 288 °), ArdOnoay torepoy 7 Sovydala nal ai bovAAa, 
kal yéyove untpdroats, 


t Zosimus, I., 35, 2, p. 34. 


t Dueas, p. 85. That he crossed a bridge is to betinferred from p. 168, which tells 
of the bridge being cut by Murad. 
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period it belonged to the province of Asia, while in the Byzantine period 
it seems to have been attached to Bithynia. The case, then, seems to be 
one of mere double entry ; but then the question arises why only two of 
the Notitiz place it in Hellespontus. The Council lists at the first 
glance seem to show that we must, after all, change our opinion, and 
admit that Adraneia, which is given as a bishopric of Hellespontus 
in Epist. Synodi Cyzicenx, Cone. Chalced., and Cone. Nic. IL, is not 
Hadriani of Bithynia transferred to the wrong province, for Nice- 
phorus of Hadriani is regularly mentioned at Conc. Nic. II. among 
the Bithynian bishops, in addition to Basilius of Hadrianoutherai and 
Sisinnius of Adraneia in Hellespontus, and Nicetas* of Hadrianopolis 
in Honorias. The case is not so clear at Chalcedon, owing to the small 
number of bishops present from Bithynia,t but at least there can be no 
doubt that in both 451 and 458 a bishop David of Adrania or Andriana 
was subject to the Metropolitan of Cyzicos. It is, therefore, quite open 
to maintain, so far as the evidence of 451 and 458 is concerned, that 
Hadriani still was reckoned by the ecclesiastical system of the fifth 
century in its old Roman connection with the West, and not in the 
Byzantine connection with Bithynia and the East. This view 
accordingly might be unhesitatingly adopted were it not for the 
evidence of the Second Nicene Council. The probability is that some 
unknown fact, such as a quarrel between the Metropolitans of 
Nikomedeia and Cyzicos, underlies the double entry at that Council ; 
each Metropolitan, insisting that Hadriani or Adrania belonged to his 
province, may have consecrated a bishop for the city. One Metropolitan 
would insist on the fact that Hadriani had always been in the civil 
administration of Bithynia,{ the other would urge its old ecclesiastical 
connection with Cyzicos, and perhaps quote the evidence of the Council 
of Chalcedon. Notitiz VIII., IX. seem to be under the influence of 
the older system; they are of the earliest class of Notitia, and then 
the only difficulty remaining is to explain why VIL., the earliest of all, 
and usually very closely akin to VIII., IX., does not give Adraneia. 

17. Sxeprsts took the name of Saint Cornelius the Centurion, who 
settled at Skepsis and converted the population and Demetrius the 
Prefect (Act. Sanct., Feb. 2). His grave was discovered in the beginning 
of the fifth century, when Silvanus was bishop of Troas.$ Apparently 

* Nectarius or Nicetas ; readings vary, but Nicetas is usual. 

+ At Chalcedon, Theophilus of Hadrianopolis in Honorias was represented by a 
presbyter, Pelagius; but neither Hadrianoi nor any other of the cities of Bithynia, except 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Kios, Apameia, and Chalcedon, were represented. Patricius of 
Hadrianopolis is really of Hadrianoutherai, as is proved by some of the lists and by the 
signatures of 458. 

+ Before this time it is true that the Themes had come into existence. Similar 
quarrels of an older date took place between Nikomedeia and Nikaia about Basilinopolis, 
and between Caesareia and Tyana about Doara, and of a later date as to whether 


Juliopolis-Basileion was subject to Ankyra or directly to Constantinople, 
§ Silvanus was consecrated by Saint Atticus, who died 425 a.p, 
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it was at this time that the church which gave name to the city was 
dedicated. Another church was erected to Demetrius. On the death 
of Silvanus, Athanasius (who was bishop of Skepsis at the Council of 
Ephesos, A.D. 431) succeeded him at Troas, and Philostorgius was made 
bishop of Skepsis. It would appear, therefore, that the bishopric of 
Troas was a more desirable dignity than that of Skepsis. 

18. Arrake was a town near Cyzicos, with a church of the Virgin 
(Theophan., p. 299). Procopius (B. Pers., p. 135) makes it a suburb of 
Cyzicos (mpoacréiov). Mount Dindymos overhung Cyzicos (Zos., IL., 31, 
p. 97). 

19. Arranas, a river of Bithynia, must be distinguished from Lake 
Artynias or Apolloniatis (v. Addenda). 

20. Sicrranz. The hilly country between Cyzicos and the mouth 
of the Rhyndakos was called Sigriane. In some places the hills reached 
down to the water’s edge. There was in it a monastery, founded by 
Theophanes at a place named Agros, twelve miles from Hieria * (Theo- 
phan., IL, pp. 7,19, 26). The MeydAos Ilorayds mentioned as the eastern 
boundary is probably the Rhyndakos. The harbour frequently men- 
tioned under the name of Pegai was on the eastern side of the Sigriane, 
for John Vatatzes traversed that district on his march from Lampsakos 
to Pegai (Georg. Acrop., p. 73). The Latins, marching from Kenkhreai 
and Lampsakos to Pegai, reduced on the way the fort Keramides, near 
Cyzicos.t This last passage might alone be taken to imply that Sigrene 
or Sigriane was close to Lampsakos on the east, but the other passages 
seem to show that it was further away from Lampsakos. 

21. Kenxureal was a fortress near the river Scamander.t The 
passage just quoted from Georgius Acropolita (pp. 50-1) might suggest 
that it was close to the sea, for the Latins are said to have marched along 
the coast while the Greeks kept on the high ground above them; and 
thus the Latins only succeeded in traversing the not great distance from 
Lampsakos to Kenkhreai. But, as I do not know the country, I follow 
the authority of Mr. J. T. Clarke, who identifies it as Kiz Kalesi, a 
Byzantine ruin a little to the north of Chigri.§ 

22. Monasteries in the Troad are mentioned not unfrequently. In 
974 the patriarch Basil was banished to 1d kata Sxdéuavdpov dpovri- 
orypiov, which he had built himself (Leo Diac., p. 163). A monastery 
named Pelekete, apparently near the Hellespont, is referred to in Act. 
Sanct., March 28, p. 732 (cp. Jan. 12). A country place, named Celeus 
or KyAAwos, apparently near Lampsakos, is mentioned Act. Sanct., 
Feb. 7, p. 40. There was a monastery there of which the head, Leo 
preeses Celleorum, was at the second Nicene Council (Act. IV.). 


* This Hieria is different from the harbour in Bithynia, opposite Constantinople. 

t mepl mov Tods Bouvods diareluevoy Tis Ku¢lkov (Georg. Acrop., pp. 50-1). 

t & rails ard Znduavdpov Keyxpeats amavOpdmw tw ppoupt» (Georg. Pach., L., 485. 
II., 443). § ‘Amer. Jour. Arch.,’ 1886, p. 140. 
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23. Ptelaia is mentioned as a place on the Hellespont in Acta S. 
Parthenii (Feb. 7, p. 41). He visited all the fishing emporia from 
Lampsakos as far as Abydos to stop the failure of the tunny fishery, and 
then he sat év 76 xara Iredalas (vv. IL, Treas, Ireddpas) europiv. 

24. The river Rhyndakos changed its name, like almost all the others 
in this part of Asia Minor, before the time of Anna Comnena, who calls 
it Lampes,* as the Granikos became Barenos, and the Aisepos Angelo- 
komites (see below, G § 17). 

25. Metopa or Mesopa was a fort near the lake of Apollonia (Act. 
Sanct., Feb. 4, p. 543). 

26. An inscription copied by Prof. Kiepert in the valley of the 
Granikos (Le Bas-Waddington, No, 1745) gives the name of six villages 
or xpor: viz. Mottianoi, Baisteanoi, Trinoixeitai, Ageanoi, Ilbeitenoi, 
Hykhantenoi. 

27. "Arraos of Hierocles is possibly an error for Palaios or Palaia: a 
place of this name is mentioned by Strabo (p. 614) 130 stadia from 
Andeira. Paleos at the Second Nicene Council means Parion. 

There are apparently three other places bearing this name in Asia 
Minor. ‘T'wo of these are bishoprics mentioned in the Notitiee, but not 
in Hierocles. One of them is in Galatia, the other in Lycia; and both 
have the alternative name Justinianopolis. The former has the forms 
Palia, Spaleia (7.e. s-Paleia), and Spania: the latter appears always in 
the genitive plural of the ethnic IlaAwray, TadAwrov, ToAvorév, Todw- 
tov. Mordtmann, in his excellent paper ‘Gordium, Pessinus, und Sivri 
Hissar’ { remarked that Palia of Galatia was probably one of the forts 
founded by Justinian to defend the empire, and might therefore be 
safely identified with the powerful fortress of Sivri Hissar, which is 
now the chief city of the district. The third is a fortress named Palia 
or Paleai in Isauria. The only reference to it which I have observed is 
in Ammianus, XIV. 2,13: “ Robbers, coming from the neighbourhood of 
Laranda, locum petivere Paleas nomine, vergentem in mare, valido muro 
firmatum, ubi conduntur nunc usque commeatus distribui militibus 
omne latus Isauriae defendentibus adsueti.” Ido not believe that the 
name Paleai or Palia is connected with the Greek adjective zaAaus : 
it is more likely to be a native word, resembling the Greek in sound. 
Three of the places named Palia appear to have been fortresses: and 
hence the set of names in Teichos and Charax suggest themselves for 
comparison Abonotetchos, Gordiouteichos, Panemouteichos, Neon Teichos, 
Hierocharaz, Charax Alexandri, Charax. 

28. The Acta S. Philetaeri (Act. Sanct., May 19, p. 316) contain 
some curious particulars about a journey from Nikaia towards Prokon- 
essos. The Saint was conducted by the soldiers, after crossing the 
Rhyndakos, past Seroukome, to a village beside the river Koasta, and 


* Anna, vol. L., p. 315, roy Adumny* rotauds otros ep) Aomddiov. 
+ Munch. Gel. Anz., 1862. 
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not very far from a place named Kastallis. From Kastallis they did 
not take the direct road towards Cyzicos, but went through a village 
Kleodous and a place (or river?) Stribos to Poketos or Kopetos, where 
there was a sacred grove of cypresses (ra dévdpa 7a dro dvaroAjs éotata 
TOV KUTAploTOV peyLoTa dvta e&€xowav, dua TO padiora Tods "EdAnvas ev 
éxelvaus Tals KuTapiccos Tas Teiov Ovaoias emuredetv). These Acta date 
from a much later time, and are of suspicious character, but may con- 
tain topographical fact. The reference to the sacred trees is interesting: 
the oldest religious document of the Troad, the Hymn to Aphrodite, 
and this the latest reference to the old religion, alike mention holy 
trees. From Poketos the guards went on to Cyzicos. 

29. Beside the hot springs of Artemaia on the Aisepos, and those 
between Hadrianoutherai and Poimanenon, there were also hot springs 
at Daskylon, and at Larissa in the Troad, not far from Alexandria 
Troas. The list of Therma given by Atheneus II., p. 43, may here be 
quoted in full, as it is often referred to in these pages:—ra 7 & 7H 
Tpwixy Aapicoy, kat rept Mayvyciay, ..... ev 5¢ poten tH pos tov Micro 
“Oduprov ta Baowixa Kadrovpeva > Ta 8 ev "Aci wept TpdddXes Kat tov 
(A]xopa[Ka]kwpnrnv motapov, ere 5¢ Nocay réAiv, otrws éotl Avrapa ds pi 
Seicbau Tovs evarroAoupevors eAalov. Tovadta kal Ta ev AackvAov Keun ta 8 &v 
Kapovpos Karaéypa Kal ofddpa Ocpya > ta O& wept Myvos Kopyy, 4 éore 
Ppvylas, tpaxvrepa éore kal Aitpwdeotepa, ws Kat [7a] &v 7H Kadovpevy A€ovtos 
Kopy tis Ppvylas: 7a dé wept AopvAaov kat mwdmeva. éote HditTa. 

30. Saint Philotheos was born in the village Myrmex in the 
Opsikian Theme (Act. Sanct., Sept. 15). It is probable that Mar- 
pessos, Marmessos, Mermessos, Myrmex and Myrmissos are forms of the 
same name: most of these forms are recognised by Forbiger as varying 
names of a place east of Lampsakos, birthplace of a Sibyl. 


HE. Roman Roaps In THE Province AsIA. 


1. The roads of this province are too well defined to require any 
special treatment. I have discussed some of them in my Contributions 
to the History of Southern Mlolis, part I. The road from Ephesos to 
Magnesia, Tralleis, Antiocheia, Laodiceia, and Apameia, built by Manius 
Aquilius about 130 B.c., was continued by him along the southern 
frontier of the province through Ilyas or Elyes (perhaps Okoklia) as far 
as Takina, as is shown by a milestone there with the distance 223 Sn 
all probability Manius built the entire circle of roads Apameia-Takina- 
Kibyra, and Laodiceia- Themissonion - Kibyra. The exact distance 
in Roman miles from Ephesos to Tralleis is known from a mile- 
stone to be 32, and I have calculated the distances to Laodiceia as 107, 
and to Apameia as 173, The road is so extraordinarily distorted in the 
Peutinger Table that nothing can be learned from it. 
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2. The road from Ephesos to Smyrna and Cyzicos is given in the 
Peutinger Table as :— 

Ephesus—Metropolis—Smyrna xxxmt Cyme vim Marinna (i.e, 
Myrina) xr Elajea] xvi Pergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio (i.e. 
Poimanenon )—Cyzico.* 

The following distances on this road can be determined in Roman 
miles. Ephesos to Smyrna must have been 45 miles: though 
Strabo gives it as only 320 stadia. I estimated the number formerly 
as 44 from the map, and am now able to appeal to the following 
passage. 

Tchineit started from Amorion, crossed Phrygia Salutaris, came 
down to Laodiceia, and thence passed by Sardis to Nymphaion. Here 
he turned to the right, and, crossing by the ravine, descended on 
Triakonta, which is still known as Trianda. He crossed on the same 
day the mountains extending towards Galesion and the sea (7a zpos 
Tadnjovov dpos Ketueva tpos OaAatray doy) and reached Hypsele in the first 
watch of night.t In the account given by Ducas (p. 194) of this hurried 
march, it is obvious that there is only one error: Laodiceia has been 
substituted for Philadelpheia. ‘To one who knows the country, none of 
the way which Tchineit traversed is doubtful. On the other hand, it 
would be an enormous détour to go by Laodiceia, and from Laodiceia it 
would again be an enormous détour to go by Sardis. The name Tpid- 
xovra is important: it obviously means the thirtieth mile from Ephesos., 
Names of that kind are very common, as may be seen in the index to 
Parthey and Pinder’s edition of the Itineraries under “ Vigesimum,” “ Tri- 
censimum.” The railway has a station, Trianda, but not actually at the 
village; the distance of this station from Ephesos is 234 English miles, 
say 25 Roman; the modern village seems to be quite 3 Roman miles 
to the north of the station. The total is still only 28 miles; but the 
ancient village may have been situated a little more towards Smyrna, 
and been slightly moved towards the south, though the name remains. 
Allowing for the change, it still appears necessary to measure 15 or 16 
miles on to Smyrna, so that the total distance f is 45 or 46. 

The road from Smyrna to Ephesos still leaves Smyrna by a gate on 
the south-west, and passes on the west side of Pagos: this was also the 
line of the ancient road, and with the best measurements I can make the 
distance must be given as 45 miles. 

Strabo gives 200 stadia from Metropolis to Smyrna, 120 from Metro- 
polis to Ephesos. The latter number is clearly wrong, as the distance 
is fully 20 English miles; if we take it as 160, we have the whole 
distance Smyrna to Ephesos 360 stadia or 45 miles. 

A milestone (Le Bas, No. 6), stated to have been found at Burnabat, 


* Phemenio, Pergamos, Argesis, are all ablatives. 

+ Hypsele, near the ancient Lebedos, is still called Ipsili Hisar. 

+ Owing to the great détour on the railway, the distance, 262, measured from the 
Snivnis station to Trianda, is of no use for estimating the Roman ed. 
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but really, as I have been informed by M. Weber, found beside the sea 
where it approaches nearest to Burnabat, bears a number M., which may 
indicate any number from 41 to 49. The point where it was found 
must be quite 3 miles from the “ Ephesian Gates” of Smyrna, so 
that M[H] or M[@] is the probable reading. The distances between 
Smyrna and Pergamos seem to be accurate, so far as I can judge. The 
distance to Blaea from Ephesos, then, is 99 miles, and it is hard to see 
how the reading II H, 88, can appear on the milestone above mentioned. 
M. 8. Reinach informed me that the stone is so large that the idea of 
its having been transported cannot be entertained.* There is, therefore, 
no apparent solution except that the number was carelessly inscribed, 
and that the true reading is 98, which is exactly correct, as the stone 
is a little south of EHlaea. 

3. At Pergamos the road forked, one branch to Adramyttion and the 
Troad, one to Cyzicos, and one to Miletopolis. A milestone found near 
Dikeli, on the former road, has the number PAA, cxxxr. As we have 
seen, the distances Ephesos to Pergamos are correct on the Table, and the 
total distance is 115: the milestone gives a number a little greater than 
we should expect, and therefore proves that our estimate of the distance 
to Pergamos is not exaggerated. 

The numbers given in the Table between Pergamos and Lampsakos 
are so utterly discrepant from those in the Antonine Itinerary that 
nothing is to be gained from a comparison except by one who knows the 
country far better than I do.f 

4, Two roads led from Pergamos across country to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, one to Cyzicos, the other to Miletopolis. They are given in the 


Table as— 
(1) Pergamo xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio—Cyzico. 


(2) Pergamo vi Hadreanuteba xxx1 Milepoli. 
Galen mentions that Hrgasteria was 440 stadia (say 55 miles) from Per- 
gamos on the road to Cyzicos. It must be placed in an intermediate 
position between Poimanenon and Argesis of the Table. Poima- 
nenon was 280 stadia from Cyzicos, which gives the distance omitted in 
the Table as xxxv. The sum of distances point to point is then 100 M. P. : 
and the distance in an air-line on Kiepert’s recent map is about 
95 English miles. We should expect therefore a larger total of Roman 
miles, for the proportion to air distance in the best known cases is 
decidedly greater. Perhaps restore 

Pergamos 35 Argesis 20 Ergasteria 20 Poimanenos 35 Cyzicos : 
total 110. See Addenda. 


* The doubt which I formerly expressed as to the reading is now set at rest, and 
M. Fontrier’s copy is justified. 

+ Mr. J. T. Clarke’s restoration (* American Journal of Archeology,’ 1888, p. 296) 
is “Adramyttion xvr Antandros xx1 Gargara vir Assos xv Sminthion.”? The 
distance of the Itinerary from Pergamos to Adramyttion, xxx1, should probably be 
increased by x. The Table gives two roads, one direct, and one along the coast. On 
the latter, Attalia should be changed to Attaia, as M. Radet has correct! y observed. 
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Neither of the distances on the other road is correct: possibly it 
should be— 

Pergamos Lut Hadrianoutherai xxxx11 Miletopolis, 
but the total distance must be rather greater. 

The position of the towns on these roads is discussed under HELLEs- 
PONTUS. 

5. The direct road from Miletopolis, or rather from Lopadion, which 
was the more important point in later time, to Thyatira and the Hermos 
valley, is frequently mentioned in Byzantine writers, but is not given 
in the older authorities. It passed by Akhyraous. References to 
it are made under Stratonicea Lydiae and Akhyraous Hellesponti, 
also F 10. 

6. The road Pergamos by Germe, Nakrasa, and Sardis, to Laodiceia 
on the Lykos, is given both in the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table, and is historically a very important route. As the two autho- 
rities agree almost perfectly, they may be accepted as fairly correct— 

Pergamos xxv Germe xxx Thyateira xxxvi Sardis xxvur Phi- 
ladelpheia xxxu1 Tripolis x11 Hierapolis v1 Laodiceia,* 
Only one of these numbers is certainly wrong. From Germe to Thya- 
teira should be xx1II, not XXXII. 

The Table also gives a direct road from Thyateira to Philadelpheia 
with the distance xxv. This road is a mere error arising from bad 
drawing. The road vid Sardis is really direct. 

7. The distance given by Strabo, 300 stadia or 373 miles, between 
Apollonis and Pergamos, is measured along a direct hill-road. He gives 
the same distance between Sardis and Apollonia, which is correct. 

8. The direct road from Ephesos to Sardis passed through Hypaipa 
(beside Odemish) at the southern end of the pass over Tmolos. Between 
Hypaipa and Ephesos the Table gives a place Anagome, which is clearly 
a corrupt form, perhaps concealing a name ending in xépy.t If, as the 
Table implies, Anagome was a village at the fork of the roads to 
Metropolis and to Hypaipa, it would be near Kos Bunar, 9 miles 
from Ephesos, and xxximr from Hypaipa. The numbers on the Table 
would have to be transposed; the xx between Sardis and Hypaipa 
appears to be correct. 

9. The road Smyrna-Temnos-Magnesia, forking there to Thyateira 
and Sardis is very badly given in the Table, Temnos being transferred 
to another road, and Magnesia being omitted. The distances approxi- 
mately are— 

Smyrna 25 Temnos 18 Magnesia (25 Thyateira or) 36 Sardis. 

10. The direct road from Smyrna to Sardis, passing near Nym- 

phaion, is omitted on the Table, but a number of milestones on it are 


* The Table omits xxvmt after Sardis, and has a dislocation after Hierapolis; it 


has also xxxuI before Tripolis. 
+ In Greek the name was perhaps of the form ..... avy Koun. 
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preserved (Le Bas-Wadd., 6-9; C. I. G., 3179, 3180). The distance is 
about 54 miles. 

11. No record is preserved of a Roman road from Sardis by Maionia 
and Satala to Temenothyrai, Trajanopolis, and Akmonia, perhaps also 
forking at Satala to Kadoi and Aizanoi. The pass between Satala and 
Temenothyrai is very difficult, but in 1881 Sir C. Wilson and I observed 
remains of two Roman bridges over the Hermos in it. One lies above 
the modern path when it first reaches the Hermos after leaving Koula ; 
it is a mere ruin. The other much further on is still in use, and the 
repairs do not wholly hide the Roman work. 

12. The roads in Phrygia are all determined by the fixing of the 
cities which they connected. Dorylaion was the most important road 
centre in the north. The road from the Bosphorus and Propontis to 
Kotiaion (see BirHyniA) is not known to have been used in early time, 
and all communication with the north probably passed through 
Dorylaion and thence radiated south, south-west, and south-east. 

13. The Peutinger Table gives a road, which* may be completed 
thus— 

Dorylaion xxxv Kotiaion xxx* Appia xvi Hierokharax xt 
Akmonia xv Aloudda xx Klannoudda (near Blaundos) xxxx 
Philadelphia. 

The eleventh milestone north of Akmonia, and several between Apia 
and Kotiaion are known and published (C. I. L., IIL, Supplem., 
No. 7170 and CB., § xovmi.). 

A milestone near Altyntash and other evidence stated) below under 
Orxistos make it probable that the road Akmonia—Hierokharax—Soa— 
Meros—Pessinus was constructed in Roman time. 

14, The Table gives a road which may be restored thus— 

Dorylaion xxvi Nakoleia xvu1 Meros xm Metropolis yr Kone 
xI Kidyessos x11 Brouzos 1v Hieropolis vii Eukarpia xv 
Aurokra vi Apameia. 

The Table omits the completion from Eukarpia by Aurokra to 
Apameia, but this must necessarily be restored. In place of this part 
of the line, the Table, owing to bad drawing,t carries on the route straight 
to Humeneia and Apameia. But the road Eukarpia—Apameia really 
diverges from the other at either Brouzos or Hieropolis, and thence goes 


* Called Cocleo in the Table. 

+ Akmonia is about five miles off the direct road, which passes through Keramon 
Agora (Islan Keui), Blaundos is about six miles south of Klannoudda. Perhaps Alia 
should come between Akmonia and Aloudda, There is no evidence that a road 
Kotiaion—Aizanoi—Synaos—Ankyra—Makestos-valley—Stratonikaia—Pergamos, or a 
road Kotiaion—Aizanoi—Kadoi—Satala—Maionia—Sardis, was inZuse. But the exis- 
tence of two ancient bridges (see § 11) makes it probable that{the road Akmonia—Tra- 
janopolis—Temenothyrai—Satala—Maionia—Sardis was constructed. 


{ Or, as Prof. G, Hirschfeld puts it, “weite AusladungenTerscheinen als” direkte 
Wege,” n. 411, 412. 
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to Eumeneia, Peltai, Lounda, and Laodiceia. Of this road the Table 
gives the line only as far as Eumeneia, and then adds the name of Peltai 
(under the corruption Pella). The existence of the complete road is 
proved both by the name Peltai, and by the following milestone, copied 
by Hogarth and myself at Baljik Hisar, about its original position 
between Eumeneia and Peltai:— 


ATAQH  tixn 
AYTOKPATOPI 
kruCAP] [TF MECCIQ) 
KvINT@ TPat 
ANW AEKIW KAI 
E€PENNIA éeTPOYC 
KIAAn CEBACTH 


M 4 


This milestone was probably erected in 249 a.p., and later there were 
added in smaller letters, irregularly engraved round the number, the 
names of the two Cesars, [K]uivte "Epevyi[w] Aek[fJo Kat ’E[zp jovox[o ?] 
Kvirtw, neither completely nor accurately given. 

The connection, Eumeneia xm ad Vicum xu Apameia, given in 
the Table is clearly only part of a road giving a route from Apameia 
to Philadelpheia and the Hermos valley, but no other evidence exists to 
prove it. 

15, The Table gives a third road— 

Dorileo—Fl. Sagar—Docymeo xxxu Synnada Asynnade Vforbio 
mil, xxxvyul. Euforbio. Ab Euforbio. Ab amea Mil. xxxvi 
Apamea Ciboton. 
This road is a false one, due to incorrect drawing of the lines, one of the 
commonest sources of error in our copy of the Table. This road should 
go to Pessinus, and not to Dorylaion. The position of the river San- 
garios shows this, and a consideration of the possible routes led me long 
ago to this conclusion (CB., § XXXVI.). 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his ‘ Report on our Geographical Knowledge 
of the Ancient Greek World,’ advances a different opinion as to this and 
the preceding road. He considers that the road Synnada-Dokimion- 
Dorylaion coincides in more than half of its length with the road 
Eucarpia-Nakoleia-Dorylaion. He therefore apparently holds that the 
road Dokimion-Dorylaion turned westwards to Metropolis or north-west 
to Meros, and thus coincided with it through Nakoleia to Dorylaion.* 
The point is one which cannot be determined ; I cannot prove that there 
was not a Roman road from Dokimion to Metropolis or to Meros. I can 
only say that I for a time held the view that this road joined the other 


* Unless this road joined the other a good way south of Meros, it could not coincide 
with it for more than half its length. 
N 2 
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at Meros,* and was, after careful examination, obliged to give up this 
opinion: as to a road Dokimion-Metropolis-Meros-Nakoleia, I hardly 
think that Prof. Hirschfeld can have thought of it. Moreover, the 
simplest and easiest way of bringing the names and lines in the Table 
into harmony with each other and with the facts is to suppose that 
the line Dokimion-Sangarios-Pessinus had been drawn awry, so as to 
touch the line Dorylaion-Pessinus, &c., at the wrong place. Then two 
names which should fall between flumen Sangarios and Dokimion, viz. 
Amorion and Abrostola, got out of their right position: they continued 
to hold their place near Pessinus, but as the line Pessinus-Dokimion 
had ceased to exist, they got into the line Pessinus-Archelais. 

16. The route from Dokimion to the coast is commercially almost 
the most important in Asia Minor. The road along which the enormous 
monolithic columns of Dokimian marble were transported as early as 
the time of Strabo must have been well-constructed and carefully kept. 
Its course is now quite certain. It passed through Synnada, where the 
central office for managing the quarries was situated, and which gave its 
name to the marble. Between Dokimion and Synnada was Prymnessos, 
a little west of the direct and easy path, but yet necessarily included in 
the xxx miles placed by the Table between Dokimion and Synnada.f 
The road went straight south from Synnada to Metropolis by a route 
vid Baljik Hisar, crossing a lofty ridge by a finely engineered path, the 
cuttings and curves of which can still be observed. 

The approximate distances are: Synnada to Metropolis xv miles, 
Metropolis to Apameia XXIV. 

This road was, as I believe, constructed by the Romans. Before 
their time the case was probably the same as at the present day: there 
was a horse-road over the mountains, and a waggon-road round the 
détour by Uzun Bunar. Manlius, who was accompanied by an army 
heavily laden with plunder, must have taken the waggon-road, and 
Diniae, through which he passed, must be sought on it. Alcibiades, on 
the other hand, was more likely to travel by the direct horse-road, and 
MELIssa, where he was killed, was on the road between Synnada and 
Metropolis,§ and may be sought at Baljik Hisar, where there are said to 
be remains on a hill round which the road winds. 


* At an earlier time I had fancied that the road Dokimion—Dorylaion joined the 
other at Nakoleia. This opinion also I had to abandon, or rather it is a bad way of 
saying that the road Dokimion—Pessinus intersected at Bayat the road Dorylaion— 
Nakoleia—Polybotos—Julia—Philomelion—Ikonion, so important in later time, 

+ The actual distance is about xxv miles at most, but if Prymnessos and the 
détour be counted in, we have 15417. M. Choisy took seven hours to the journey 
from Afiom Kara Hisar to Synnada, and estimates the distances from 25 to 30 kilom. 
(15 to 18 miles): I took five hours ten minutes to the journey, and estimated the 
distance at 17 to 18 miles. Prymnessos is about two miles nearer Synnada. 

$ I wrongly believed formerly (CB., LXI.) that the road made a long détour to the 
east to avoid this lofty ridge. Until I crossed it, I thought that the monolithic columns 
could not have been carried over it. § Athenzus, XIII, p. 574, F. 
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17. Strabo describes, after Artemidorus, the great caravan-route 
from Ephesos to Apameia to the east. Between Metropolis and the 
borders of Paroreios Phrygia at Holmoi it did not take the route by 
Synnada, which the Roman governors preferred. Now the natural 
path is by Oinan and Geneli. This path is singularly easy and is 
throughout practicable for carriages at the present day. Artemidorus 
probably wrote before the direct road Metropolis to Synnada was made: 
but even after that road was built it is hardly conceivable that 
merchandise should be carried round Lysias—Synnada—Metropolis, 
when there is a far shorter and more level road Lysias—Geneli—Oinia 
—Metropolis. Even without any artificial causeway, this natural path 
is perfectly easy for vehicles. Khelidonion then is to be sought about 
either Geneli or Oinia. The route by which Manlius marched co- 
incides with this road until it enters the Oinan Ova, and then turns off 
to the north. Dinia, through which Manlius passed, seems to be the 
second part of Khelidonia (for the difference of vowel is paralleled by 
the two forms Siblia and Soublaion), and therefore Dinia—Kheli-donia 
must be in the south-western end of the Oinan Ova. 

19. The line Dorylaion 26 Nakoleia 12 Santabaris 9 Kakka- 
bokome 18 Etsya 15 Polybotos—Julia—Philomelion—Hadrianopolis— 
Kaballa—Ikonion became important after Constantinople was made the 
capital, but it is very doubtful whether it existed in the Roman period. 
It may, however, have been represented on the Table, which gives the 
routes radiating from Constantinople, for part of it, viz., the direct road 
Philomelion—Kaballa—Ikonion was given on the original from which 
our copy is taken, and this part has no importance except as the com- 
pletion of the shortest line from Constantinople to Ikonion. 

The observation, which Prof. Hirschfeld made, that circuitous 
routes are often given on the Table as direct (and, I will add, direct 
routes as circuitous) is a valuable one, and many examples of it occur 
in this paper. Buta zigzag route on the Table serves as a proof that 
the complete roads, of which parts are given in the zigzag, already existed. 

20. The route Smyrna — Sardis—Philadelphia —- Akmonia—Hiero- 
kharax—Aristion—Kidyessos—Prymnessos has been one of the important 
trade-routes in modern time, but apparently it was not constructed in 
Roman time. The trade of Dokimion and Prymnessos passed to the 
coast by Synnada and Apameia. 

21. The Boundaries of Roman Asia are traced with approximate 
correctness by M. Waddington in Chap. II. of his ‘Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques,’ p.25. His words are: ‘‘ Commengant par le nord, le cours du 
Rhyndacus servait d’abord de limite (Plin., H. N., V., 142) jusque un 
peu au-dela de la ville d’Hadriani, qui appartenait 4 l’Asie et non a la 
Bithynie ; la frontiére se dirigeait ensuite 4 Vest, passant au nord de 
Dorylaeum [atteignait probablement le Sangarius],* puis redescendait 


* Omit the words in brackets, which are due to the bad representation of the 
Sangarios in old maps, 
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au midi, en passant a Vest de Midaeum,* d’Amorium et de Philo- 
melium,t qui ¢tait la ville la plus orientale de la province.” The rest of 
his description can be given more accurately. The boundary passed 
south of Hadrianopolis, and there turned north-west along the Sultan 
Dagh, leaving Neapolis and Antioch out, till it reached the long ridge 
which separates the valleys of Karamiik, Oinan, and Tchul, from the 
country that drains into the great lakes Hawiran and Egerdir, which, 
as Hirschfeld has suggested, were probably known as Limnai. The 
boundary ran along this ridge till it came to the valley of Dombai 
(Aurokra), when it turned south to include the valley in Asia. One of 
the boundaries is still preserved in this part. The road from Apameia 
to Apollonia, after passing close over Aurokreni Fontes, reaches a small 
village Tchapali, and ascends a long steep slope. At the top of this 
slope there is a large pillar, square in plan, with base and capital of 
very slightly ornamental type: the pillar is now lying flat on the 
ground, but originally stood on a low circular basement, which still 
remains in a fragmentary state. On one side of the pillar is the 
following inscription {¢ :— 


YMEPTHCAYTOKPA bmtp THS avToKpd- 
TOPOCKAICAPOCGE topos Kaloapos, Oe- 
OYTPAIANOYNAPSI od Tpaavovd TMap6i- 
OYN OYAYI kod viov, Oelod N[eplova vi- 
5 OYTPAIANOYAAPI wy jod, Tpaavod ’Adpifa- 
ACTOYAPXIEPE vov ceBlacrod, apxepe- 
METICTOYAHMAP ws] ueylotov, Syuap- 
OYCIACTOIO xucjs eglovolas Td 16’, 
YNATOYTOPMATPOCNAT imdtov Td 7, matpos TaT- 
10 oc IACKAIAIWN pldjos, [cwrnp lias Kal aiwy- 
CAYTOYTEKAI tov diamov7i js a’tov te Kal 
NANTOCOIKOY Tov otul|maytos otkov 
OYHBOYAHKAIO avt lov, 7 Bova Kal 6 
AHMOCOANOAAWNIA djuos 6 ’AToAAwYia- 
15 AY KI@NKAIOPA Toy], AuKiwy Kal Opa * 
WNWNOEOIC Kv KoA lévwy, Oeots 
NOPIOIC "E |voplous 


This dedication is dated in a.p. 135. 
From this point the boundary ran to the village of Baradis, where 
the following boundary-stone was copied by me in 1882 :— 


Finis 
Carsaris N 


This stone probably indicates the boundary of an imperial estate, which 
included the rich valley of Ketchi Borlu and Kilij, and which was 


* For Midaeum read Akkilaiop, and add “de Troknades, d’Orkistos” before 
‘qd’ Amorium.” 

+ For Philomelium read Thymbrion-Hadrianopolis. 

{ I saw it first in 1882, when travelling with Sir Charles Wilson. It was in such a 
position that it could not be read. In 1888 I returned to the place, and after five hours’ 
work, got the stone turned and the inscription copied. 
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included among the Phrygian estates directed perhaps by the Procurator 
Phrygiae. South and east of this boundary the territory belongs to 
Galatia, in which the city Konane was included. 

The lake of Buldur (Askania) was probably the boundary, and near 
its south-western end at the village of Deuer, we find another boundary 
(which I copied in 1884), ra pev ey deka elvan Sayatacoéwy, Ta Se ev 
dpiotepd Kouns Tu Bpravaccod Népwvos KAavdiov Katcapos. This imperial 
estate immediately adjoined the territory of Takina, which belonged to 
Phrygian Asia. It is therefore probable that it, like the other estates * 
Alastos and Ormeleis, was included among the Phrygian estates. The 
boundary, therefore, must have passed between Lysinia and Tymbrian- 
assos, and between Olbasa and the Ormeleis. We can then understand 
why a mile-stone at Hedje gives the distance from Kibyra. The whole 
line of this roadt from Kibyra to Apameia by Ormeleis, Alastos, and 
‘'ymbrianassos, was in the province of Asia. The division between 
Asia and Galatia (after 74 a.p. between Asia and Lycia-Pamphylia) lay 
along the centre of a valley, a remarkable line.t 

After passing Olbasa the boundary turned south, probably along the 
upper waters of the Lysis, and included Lagbe in Asia. It then turned 
west, passing through the lake Karalitis, until it touched the river 
Indos, down whose course it went to the sea. See Addenda. 

The boundaries of the Byzantine provinces have been given in the 
discussion of the cities in each province. 

22. It will be useful here to recapitulate the imperial properties 
whose existence in the Roman province of Asia has been established on 
certain or probable grounds. First may be mentioned the great estates, 
probably continuous with each other, of the Ormeleis (afterwards called 
Maximianopolis), including Alastos, and Tymbrianasa.§ 

The inscriptions of this district are dated as a rule according to an 
éxitpomos, Tpayparevtat, and pucOwrai, v.e. a procurator Augusti, negotia- 
tores, and conductores.|| The population of such an estate had a peculiar 
standing in Roman law, and the inscriptions show that the Ormeleis 
also had a peculiar organisation. Their magistrate or official is called 


* See § 22 and Addenda to A, 42. 

+ This corrects some details in ASP. 

{ It is paralleled by some of the later divisions: Byzantine Caria and Lydia are 
separated by the Maeander, and take each half of the valley; Byzantine Lydia and 
Phrygia also are separated by the Maeander, Tripolis, which is in full view of Hierapolis, 
being part of Lydia. So on the south the Lysis may have been the line separating the 
two provinces. 

§ In ASP., D 22-5, I described the general character of these estates. Franz on 
©. I. G., No. 4366 w, and MM. Duchesne and Collignon in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1878, 
misunderstand the character of the inscriptions, and speak of the pragmateutes as a 
sort of Archon Eponymos. The help of Mr. Pelham has enabled me to add greatly to 
the number of points which prove that the inscriptions were erected by the coloni of 
three imperial estates, 

\| The rendering actores would be more accurate for mpayuarevral; see Addenda. 
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mpo ‘ywv, perhapsa translation of praepositus.* A Proagon occurs also in 
two inscriptions of Pisidia, now widely separated, but perhaps origin- 
ating from Bindeos (Sterrett, II. 89 and III. 465): see § 26. 

The little information that we gather from the Ormelian inscriptions 
relates to their contributions for the benefit of the community; and 
usually the inscription begins with a vow for the health of the emperor: 
compare “pro salute imp. Caes. etc.: coloni saltus Massipiani aedificia 
vetustate conlapsa s(ua) p(ecunia) r(estituerunt), item arcus duos a(ere) 
s(uo) f(ecerunt)” (C. I. L. VIII. 587).t Similar constructions at the 
expense of coloni are often alluded to: “pro salute imp. Gordiani, etc. : 
murus constitutus acolonis eius castelli Cellensis” (Wilm. 756); ‘‘ porticum 
ex pecunia saltuariorum ” (C. I. L. IX. 3386). The frequently recurring 
phrase ériuynoe rov 6xdov is perhaps equivalent to “contributed for the 
benefit of the community.” ’Exiunoe tov dxAov dpioctov Kat arTiKas TO, 
“contributed a breakfast and 380 Attic drachmae,” occurs.t The com- 
munity is called éyAos: this seems to be a translation of populus plebeius, 
which was the proper term for the inhabitants of an estate (saltus: 
cp. Frontinus, ed. Lachm., p. 53; Fustel des Coulanges, ‘ Recherches sur 
quelques Problémes d’Histoire,’ p. 27). 

There was in the provinces a procurator or rationalis, who adminis- 
tered the estates and revenues of the emperor. He was the official who 
exercised all real power, even that of Jife and death, in an imperial 
estate, and hence the Ormeleis date their inscriptions by his name. He 
let out the imperial properties in the province to conductores ; and there 
were apparently three lots of property, let to three conductores, in the 
country of the Ormeleis. 

The proper marking of the bounds of an imperial property was of 
course a duty of the procurator, and he was also bound to prevent 
discrderly persons from entering the estate (Dig. I. 19, 3). Among 
the Ormeleis the duty of protecting the boundaries and acting as 
guards was discharged by different corps called rapadvAakirar: of év 
’*Addotw tapadvdaxirac were the corps who guarded Alastos, one of the 
three properties. We also hear of individuals called épodvAakes. These 
correspond to the “saltuarii qui finium custodiendorum causa” ( Dig. 
XXXIII. 7, 12), who were under the orders of the procurator. 

About the three conductores we can gather very little from the 
inscriptions that are preserved. The conductor was close to the coloni, 
and his power must have been almost greater than that of the distant 
procurator, so long as he paid his rent and kept on good terms with the 


* Unless mpodywr, or mpoaydéy, be President of the Games, which are a feature of 
Pisidian life and coins; but “ Pracpositus vect. ferr.” (O. Hirschf., ‘Rém. Verwalt.- 
Gesch.,’ p. 86): for ‘praepositus pagi’: see O. Theod. xii. 1, 49, xii. 6, 8, ‘ praepositura 
horreorum et pagorum’: Voigt, Drei Epigr. Constitutionen, p. 182. 

+ “r(efecerunt)” and “a s(olo)” (Henzen, 5313). 

{ Wrongly transcribed &picroy Kal a{ve]nacrd[tarov] by Mr. Sterrett, ‘Epigr. 
Journey,’ No. 52, 1. 9. 
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latter. Hence at Lagbe, fines for violation of the tomb were sometimes 
made payable to the local conductor (7é kari rérov pucwr}), So as to 
ensure his aid in the prosecution of any violator. One of the conduc- 
tores of the property at Alastos, M. Calpurnius Epineikos, was a 
freedman a@ cubiculo of a Roman named M. Calpurnius Longus. The 
latter may perhaps have been procurator, or was at least closely con- 
nected with the district, for we find a dedication to Dionysos by one of 
his dispensatores or stewards,* with the inscription [’Ap]réuwv M. KaA- 
toup| vi lov Advyou Soddos oikovdmos, |] in the same neighbourhood.t 

The conductores, as being permanent residents, were naturally also 
brought into relations with the Horophylakes; and probably issued 
orders to them in the absence of the procurator. This may perhaps be 
gathered from a fragmentary inscription, which I copied in 1884 in a 
deserted cemetery below Hassan Pasha :— 


ETOYCACENIMICEQ érous Ao’ + él picbw- 

TOYAYPTPO ZONAOYN tov Adp. Tpol x jovdou N 

AYPTPOKO Aip. Tpoxo- 

ICKOYANE ROW A toxov ’Ave- 

TOYMICGQOTOYTE 2 ee. TOD ploOwrod (5)re- 

O®YAAKQNANECTE p op jopvala |lxwv avéor[y- 
EIKAIA oev |. 


The date is probably according to the Cibyratic era, and corresponds 
to A.D. 255. 

Negotiatores (mpayyarevrai),f as defined by Labeo (Dig. 32, 65), 
are slaves ‘qui praepositi essent negotii exercendi causa veluti qui ad 
emendum locandum conducendum praepositi essent.” These pragma- 
teutai were perhaps imperial slaves under the orders of the procurator, 
who were stationed on the estates to look after the imperial interests. 
The dispensator mentioned below (§ 27) was probably an official of a 
similar kind, an imperial slave. It is not possible that they were 
“ middle-men,” corn-dealers who bought up the grain from the con- 
ductores.§ The fact that there were special negotiatores, apparently 
the same in number as the conductores, points conclusively to the 
former view. Mere traders in corn would hardly be selected to date 
an inscription by: for this purpose some definite official position is 
required. The names of the negotiatores also are suitable for slaves, 
Abascantus, [A |nthinus, Marcellion, Aeithales, whereas the Proagontes 
are free-born with a pater, and the misthotai are libertini (Claudius 
Abascantus) or ingenui. In one inscription (Sterrett, No. 46) there are 
three negotiatores and three conductores, apparently one for each estate, 

* Sterrett, ‘Epigr. Journ.’, Nos. 78, 79. 

+ An imperial slave, dispensator, at Tembrion-Eudokias, § 27. 

t Perhaps analogous to the probatores or vectores connected with mines and 
quarries (see O, Hirschfeld, ‘Rom. Verwaltungs-Gesch.,’ i. pp. 80, 83). But on the 


proper sense of mpayarevrat see Mr. Pelham’s note in Addenda. 
§ Like negotiatores in the saltus of Apulia and Calabria (see Cassiod. Var., ii. 26, &e.) 
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A boundary-stone of the estate Tymbrianasa has been published 
(ASP., D 22-5): as it is erected by the legatus and the procurator 
of Galatia, it might seem that the estate was at that time part of 
Galatia. But when almost the whole of Pisidia was taken from Galatia 
and annexed to Lycia-Pamphylia, apparently in the year 74, it would 
appear that Tymbrianasa was joined with the other Phrygian estates 
and put in the province Asia. The river Lysis was in all probability 
the boundary between Asia and Pamphylia. The three great estates 
seem to have included all the country on the left bank of the Lysis, and 
the dates on their inscriptions appear to be as a rule reckoned from 
either the Asian era, September 85 z.c., or the Kibyratic era 26 A.D. 
A road passed through them from Kibyra to the east, and the distances 
along it were reckoned from Kibyra. Crossing to the right bank of the 
river we find the Pisido-Pamphylian cities of Olbasa, Lysinia, and 
probably Palaiapolis; and in the last a double reckoning,* by the 
Kibyratic era and by the formation of Pamphylia-Lycia in A.D. 74. 
The former was used as being familiar in the district, and the latter as 
being the provincial date. 

One peculiarity may be remarked about many of these Phrygian 
estates: they received during the fourth or fifth century an imperial 
name anda bishop. This was the case with Maximianopolis, Eudokia, 
Augustopolis,t Theodosioupolis, and perhaps Valentia, Theodosia, and 
Pulcherianopolis. We should gladly know whether this indicated that 
some new organisation with greater freedom and more rights was 
granted to these estates at this time. That privileges were sometimes 
granted to the inhabitants of an imperial estate is shown by C. I. L. 
VIII. No. 8280, ‘Ephem. Epigr.’ II. p. 273, which records the bestowal 
of the cus nundinarum. On each estate there was at least one village, 
and a head man (magister vici) is often mentioned, who seems to corre- 
spond to the proagon in these Phrygo-Pisidian estates. The proagon 
has a Greek name, and seems to be a native Pisidian. 

23. At Lagbe (Alifachreddin, or Alifaradin, Yaila) there must have 
been another imperial estate. This results from the following inscrip- 
tion, already twice published, but not correctly restored {—érovus <io’: 
Aup. Ke aC cre: } ©) of uncertain dimensions | KaTeo| Kevarev a) pv netov 
écavt@] kal rH [yuvaixt Atp. . 2. 2 ee ey érépw O& ov |Oevi eSdv Eotar eric 
Lsntyre anog, éret €voxos elatae 6 emi_xerlpyloas] tO epyw tolvtw Tup- 
Bopoxia xe déoe 7G ply iepolt]drw rapeio (Snvdpa) BY, 7H dt KiBvpardv 
moe (Snvdpia) ald’, Kat ro [Karla tbr Jov pucOwrH [7 ]od xwpiov (Syvapic) 

‘ ASP., D 16: I have there reckoned the second era as 73, but 74 is equally 
possible : the dates are 102 and 150. The latter gives a.p. 175-6, and if the Kibyratic 
era began in the autumn, July 74 is probably the Pamphylian era. 


it pe name, though not found in Hierocles, is older than Cone. Seleuc., A.D. 359, 
when S:Aikados Abyovrrddwy &pvylas ’Erapxtas is mentioned. 


t A. H. Smith, in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1887, p. 253, and Petersen and yon Luschan, 
‘Reisen in Lykien,’ &c., p. 168, 
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P rei S€ t Borretolw, tad|ra eu Cov errypdyo. The restoration of the 
latter part is given by an inscription, side by side with the above, 
which the Austrian travellers omitted. It is engraved in faint and 
worn letters. I have published it in ASP., D 14; but the end must be 
read 76 kara trérov pucbol 7H (Syvdpra ¢’)). 

These references to a local picbwrjs have already been explained. 
Dr. Petersen, who restores rd kari vépov jucOor#, misunderstands 
(as I think) the passage, considering that the land was hired from the 
local community. The fines are payable to the Roman treasury, to the 
city of Kibyra as chief of the conventus or as possessing some rights 
over Lagbe, and to the imperial conductor, who represented to the 
rustic mind the majesty of the emperor. He, having something to gain 
from protecting the tomb, might be expected to prosecute any one who 
violated it. Khorion or Kome is regularly applied to an imperial estate 
as distinguished from a city. It is remarkable that a coin AATBHNON 
should exist. 

The date 215 must be reckoned from the Kibyratic era, and is 
equivalent to a.p. 240. Dr. Petersen reckons from the creation of the 
province Lycia in s.p. 54; but it is an error to place Lagbe in Lycia. 
The reference to Kibyra shows that it was in the conventus of Kibyra * 
and in the province of Asia. 

24, Phylakaion or Xwpia Iarpimovid[ dia], between Eriza, Kibyra, and 
Themissonion: ASP., B 4. 

25. It must be left doubtful for the present whether the Valentia of 
Hierocles and of Concil. Niceen. IJ. was an imperial estate. 

26. The estate called Bindeos: the form of the name is always 
5 Bivdeos (Bivdaios) or 7d Bivdeov (with yapos or ywpiov understood). It 
seems to be the Theudosioupolis of early Byzantine time,f and to have 
been made a bishopric by Theodosius, probably the second emperor of 
that name. The two inscriptions, found at Sparta and at Bayat, and 
published by Prof. Sterrett,t which mention both an ép(yerurdarys) 
[compare épyemorarys tod Aaroutov, O, Hirschfeld, ‘Rom. Verwaltungs- 
Gesch.’ p. 83], and a zpodywv, may have been brought from Bindaios. 
A boundary-stone of this estate has been méntioned above. 

27. Between Apia, the Praipenisseis, and Kotiaion, we find a district 
called by Hierocles Eudokias. In it are two inscriptions which seem to 
prove that it was an imperial estate. One of these (C. I. L. Supplem. 
No. 7002) is the epitaph of Dionysius, Augusti dispensator. He was 
evidently a slave of the emperor, stationed in this district for some 
fiscal purpose, as described above. His friend Aelius Trophimus may 


* See above, Aigai Asiae. 

+ Hierocles has Eudoxioupolis, perhaps only an error for Theudosioupolis. 

{ ‘Epigraphic Journey,’ No. 89; ‘ Wolfe Exped.,’ No. 465. In both the beginning 
(as Mr. Hogarth detected) should be @c]od cvvéo(you) kal Xpior(od) Kad ‘Aylov Ty(ev- 
UaTOS). 
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have been a freedman. The other inscription (C. I. L. III. Supplem. 
No. 7004) is, I believe, one of the boundary-stones of this estate. The 
explanation which formerly occurred to me, and which was printed in 
‘Ephem. Epigraph” V. n. 1452, that the stone marked a boundary 
between Apia and Aizanoi does not now satisfy me. We desire some 
reason why an imperial procurator should take the duty of marking the 
boundary, and this can I think only be explained by the supposition of 
imperial estate. The river Tembris, Tembrogius, or Thybris (Porsuk 
Su) flowed through or along this estate, which therefore may safely be 
identified with the imperial estate called Tembre or Tembrion (Const. 
Porph. vol. I. p. 488) in the Opsikian Theme, whence fishermen were 
taken to accompany the Emperor on a march. Stephanus gives the 
name as Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion. 

28. The imperial estate of Dipotamon, whose existence has been 
proved in the Byzantine period, can perhaps be traced as early as the 
third century by the following inscription, found at Kara Agha, one 
hour north-west of Doghan Hisar, near the site of Hadrianopolis. It is 
an epitaph on a tomb dedicated by parents to Zovoov vid dpopvAake 
iopayévre t7d Ayorav.* Sousou was a saltuarius on this estate. I know 
no other examples of Horophylakes except here and on the other great 
imperial estate of the Ormeleis. The situation of Kara Agha shows 
either that the inscription has been carried, or that Sousou was employed 
on an estate at some little distance from his parents’ home, or most 
probably that the estate was a very large one, reaching to the south of 
Ak Sheher Lake and Philomelion. 

29. A large estate in two divisions, Kleros Oreines and Kleros Poli- 
tikes, i.e. Praedium Rusticum t and Praedium Urbanum, has been traced 
in the country between Prymnessos and Dokimion (CB., §§ LIIL, EV): 
It appears in most of the Byzantine lists as Augustopolis, but is named 
Kleroi at the Council of a.p. 869. The passages which prove that 
Augustopolis was an imperial property are in ‘ Vita Eutych.,’ ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ April 6, pp. 550-1: apuaro pev x ris tov Bpvydv xpas, rémov 8 
daNpXev ATO Xwpiov, Ociov Kans, ovtw Tpocayopevopevov Oelas KpNS we. eee. 
tis obv 7) dvabpefapevn Kal Tov péyay Birdxvov wpe * AvyovortéroXts ota 
kadovuevy. A conductor of this estate, or at least of the praedium 
rusticum, is mentioned in an inscription quoted in CB.,§ LXVI. The 
head man among the coloni of the estate is there called xéuapyos. 

30. Theodosia, whose existence is inferred at Shap Khane in GBs 
§ CVI., was perhaps an imperial estate. This may possibly be gathered 
from the name and from the alum-mines and works, which have caused 
the modern name, “ House of Alum.” Mines were usually imperial 
property. 

* Sterrett, ‘Epigraphic Journey,’ No. 156, where the prothetic iota of ispayéytt, is 


misrepresented. Read also Aovda Sovoou for Aovdas Ovcov. 
+ Unless it be “ fundus saltuensis.” 


Z 
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31. Pulcherianopolis or Motella was perhaps an estate. Except the 
name, no other evidence is known; but nothing inconsistent with the 
hypothesis is known. Claudius Clemens, whose slave Rouphion is 
mentioned in an inscription,* was perhaps a Roman connected with the 
estate. 


F. Cities anp BisHoprics oF BITHYNIA. 


While it does not lie in my purpose to discuss carefully the topo- 
graphy of Bithynia, a country which I have never seen, it is necessary 
to study closely the line of one of the roads, and as a preliminary to this 
I must give a sketch of the general topography of Bithynia and a more 
detailed study of the country along the line of the road. 

The ecclesiastical lists are given in the accompanying Table. 

1. CHatcepon. Hierocles begins, not with the actual metropolis of 
the province, but with Chalcedon. This city was, in the ecclesiastical 
organisation, not subject to Nikomedeia, but an independent metropolis. 

2. NrxomeEpELA, which still retains its name as Isnimid or Ismid f (cis 
Nixopuydeay), was a foundation on the site of Astakos or Olbia. It was 
one of the greatest cities in Asia Minor under the Roman Empire.t 
Diocletian made it one of the capitals of the Roman World. In the 
tenth century it was the chief city of the Optimate Theme. 

Hierocles then goes along the south coast of the Gulf of Astakos or 
Nikomedeia, reaching 

3. PRAINETOS or Prietos, given as Prinetos in his text, whose 
situation is discussed more fully below. It was the third city in the 
Optimate Theme. 

4, HELENOPOLIS, second city in the Optimate Theme, is discussed 
more fully below. 

5. NikaraA comes next in his list. It retains its name as Isnik 
(eis Nixavavy). It was not subject in the ecclesiastical arrangement to 
Nikomedeia, but was an independent metropolis.§ Its original name was 
Helikore or Ankore (Notitia III. and Stephanus). 

6. BAsILEINOPOLIS is to be looked for between Nikaia and Kios, 
probably at the western end of Lake Ascania. The contest between the 
bishops of Nikaia and Nikomedeia at Concil. Chalced. (451 «.p.) as 
to which was metropolitan of Basilinopolis, was finally settled in favour 
of the latter. This suits a position towards the western end of the lake, 
while the arguments adduced in favour of Nikaia show that Basilinopolis 
was not far from it. It is named after Basilina, mother of the emperor 


* Artemis-Leto, &., § 14, in‘ Journ. Hell. Stud., 1889. 

+ In early Turkish the form is Isnigimid. 

t tls od olde Thy Nikouhdous, dws wey Oéceds Te Kal weyeOous Imws dé Aaumpdryros Kal 
apa exe, kal ds Tay Biuvvay mdons mbrsewy pntpdmoAls eorw atrn (AA, SS. April 27, 
add. p. LX., vit. Anthimi, episcop. Nicomed.) 

§ Bithynia Secunda is not a civil, but an ecclesiastical, province. 
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Julian, and was raised to the rank of a city by Julian about 365 (Conc. 
Chalced., Actio xiii.): ep. No. 68.* 

7. Kios, at the head of the Gulf of Myrlea or Kios, was called 
also Prousias ad Mare. It is an independent metropolis in the ecclesi- 
astical lists. 

8. APAMBIA, surnamed Myrlea, was on the same gulf, and is usually 
placed beside the modern Mudania. It is an independent metropolis in 
the ecclesiastical lists. 

9. Provusa still retains its name as Broussa. It is distinguished as 
Prousa ad Olympum from Prousias ad Mare, i.e. Kios, and from Prousias 
ad Hypium in Honorias. 

Hot springs beside Prousa, sometimes called Pythia, were famous in 
antiquity: see ‘Act. S. Menodorae,’ Sept. 10; Tillemont, ‘Mém. p. 
servir,’ &c. v., art. 62; Theophan., pp. 186, 471; Nicet. Chon., p. 701; 
Procop., ‘Aedif.” p. 815. In Act. 8. Patricii, April 28, p. 576, ‘Julius 
proconsul, cum, ingressus Thermas, sacra Asclepio et Saluti peregisset.’ 

The famous monastery of Medikion, near Prousa, was founded by 
Nicephorus, who died a.p. 810, and was succeeded by Nicetas, ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ May 4, p. 500. 

10. Kaisarera strikes numerous coins as Cesareia Germanica. The 
coins seem to show that it was a seaport and near Mount Olympos,t but 
these conditions are hardly consistent with each other. Dio Chrysostom 
places it beside Prousa, which agrees with the coins reading OAYMIIOS. 
Pliny calls it Helgas-Germanicopolis. Helgas is perhaps the old native 
name. If we could accept M. Imhoof-Blumer’s opinion that the coin 
reading OAYMNOC should be attributed to Germanicia in Kommagene 
(Monn. Gr., p. 439), some of the difficulties about the situation of 
Cesareia would be eliminated. The coins, together with Chrysostom, 
seem to represent it as the port of Prousa, i.e. Mudania, where Apameia 
is usually placed. A passage in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ May 9, p. 362, seems to 
confirm this situation; it mentions that Codratus and others, under 
Decius, were taken by the Proconsul Perinius from Nikomedeia to Nikaia, 
then to Apameia, then to Cesareia, then to Apollonia, and thence to 
Rhundaca et Hermopolim (apparently the river Rhyndakos and Mile- 
topolis) : this seems to describe the great road from Nikaia to Mileto- 
polis t (EH. § 5), and suggests that Apameia was nearer Kios; and Strabo 
also says that Apameia and. Kios were near each other. But the 
importance of Apameia corresponds to that of Mudania, and probably 

* It is also possible that Basilinopolis gets its name from the estate which was 
bequeathed by Basilina to the church, and which Chrysostom was accused of having 
sold for his own benefit (Act. Sanct., Sept. 14, p. 543). The reference in Conc. Chalced. 
is not inconsistent with this. I have not the opportunity of consulting the other 


passages quoted by Valesius in his notes to Ammianus, xxv, 3, as bearing on the point. 
+ Head, ‘Hist. Num.,’ p. 488 and p. 653. 


} This was the important road from Lydia to Kios and Constantinople, as well) as to 
Nikaia and the east. ; 
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Cesareia is to be sought on the coast between Apameia and Dasky- 
lion. 

11. ApoLLonia is fixed by the lake called Apolloniatis or Artynia. 
The town is still called Abulliont. It is called Theotokia at the 
Councils of 680 and 692. 

12. Daskxytion lay between the two larger lakes Apolloniatis and 
Miletopolitis and the sea, on a small lake called Daskylitis (Strabo, 575). 

13. NEOCAESAREIA appears only in the Byzantine lists. The order of 
Hierocles and the Notitiz show that it is to be looked for about Bolat. 
The only other places that could suggest themselves are Kirmasli 
Kassaba (but Germe was probably situated there) and the neighbourhood 
of Egri Géz and Amed (but Tiberiopolis Phrygiae seems to have been 
there). Bolat remains without a name, after Hellespontus and Phrygia 
are completely mapped, and, as its situation and importance mark it as a 
bishopric, it must have belonged either to Bithynia or to Lydia. The 
north-eastern border of Lydia is not quite certain, but the province can 
hardly have extended to include Bolat, which therefore must belong to 
Bithynia and be the site of Neocaesareia. From about 787 onwards 
Neocaesareia was replaced by Ariste or Hriste; it is therefore omitted 
from Notitia I. On the other hand, Notitie III., X., XIII., which are 
founded on a different register, forget entirely that EHriste is the old 
Neocaesareia ; and III. even confuses the latter with the metropolis 
Neocaesareia, which belongs to Pontus. They simply repeat the old 
register and add Eriste or Ariste at the end. If Balikesri is the true 
name of the modern town near Hadrianoutherai, we might imagine that 
TlaAaud Karrdpeva was opposed to Neocaesareia ; but the name is doubtful 
(see D 6). 

14. Haprianr still retains the name Edrenos, which denotes a 
governmental district. 

15. Reeio Taratos, also called Tottaion and Tatavion,* was a district 
immediately to the east of the Sangarios adjoining the territory of 
Nikaia and Nikomedeia. 

16. Recio Doris was another district in the eastern part of Bithynia. 
There can be no doubt that it became a bishopric along with Regio 
Tataios, but appears only under another name. If it was south of 
Tataios, it would be under Nikaia, and is probably to be identified with 
Numerica. Now, if it were north of Tataios, it would be connected 
naturally with Nikomedeia, and could hardly have been a regio under 
Nikaia, as is expressly mentioned; therefore its southern position is 
established, and its probable appearance as the bishopric Numerica. 
Doris Regio, then, lay probably between Regio Tottaion and the Galatian 
frontier. In this part we find in older authorities the name Dableis. 
The two names are apparently two attempts to render in Greek a native 
name, in which there was a sound, probably like English V or W, that 


* In Ptolemy Maraotuoy, an error for Taraovsoy: see Addenda. 
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could not readily be pronounced or written by Greeks. This sound 
may have been rendered sometimes by B, sometimes by O or OY.* This 
view, probable in itself from the mere sound of the names, is proved by 
a passage in Cod. Theodos., XII., 1, 119, where we read of the curiales 
Claudiopolis, Prusiadis, ac Totai et Voridis + oppidorum sive mansionum 
per Bithyniam. We must here read Tottaei et Doridis, and we see that 
they are the two mansiones on the road to Ankyra, mentioned in the 
Itineraries, Tataion or Tottaion and Dableis. As there were curiales 
resident in them, they must have been places of some importance, 
which is natural considering their position on a great road. In ‘ Acta 
Conc. Chalced.’ (Actio xiii.) we read: Tarraios kai Awpis peyeGves ciow 
ind tiv Nixoay, and they seem at this time (451), not to have had bishops, 
though we must suppose that they still had curiales.{ Hierocles 
mentions them as Regiones. The later Notitie gave Taion, ie. Tataion, 
as a bishopric, and, though Doris or Dablis is not mentioned, it must be 
meant either by Noumerika or by Maximianai; but the earliest Notitiz 
VIII. and IX. (VII. is mutilated) omit these three bishoprics. Taking 
into consideration what is said about regio Tarsia, No. 78, we see that 
the three regiones east of the Sangarios were elevated to the rank of 
bishoprics along with Daphnousia at a comparatively late period: to 
judge from the order in the list, Tarsia is Maximianai, and Doris is 
Numerica, but certainty as to the correspondence is impossible. The 
incompleteness of Hierocles’s list is obvious. He got Regio Doris and 
Regio Tataion perhaps from the ‘ Act. Conc. Chalced.,’ but omits Regio 
Tarsia, which was not mentioned there. He gives the bishoprics, and 
supplements the list where he can from any other source of information ; 
but he had not a government list. 

17, 18, 19. Gatos, Lopuo1, and Kaposia were probably three places 
near each other on the road between Prousa and Nikaia, on the upper 
waters of the river Gallos.§ They are subject to Nikomedeia, but do not 
appear in Hierocles. 

20. DapHNousiA was an island in the Euxine, on the Bithynian 
coast. It became a bishopric, but is not given in Hierocles. It was one 
of the group of bishoprics instituted at a late time. Notitie I., IIL., X., 
XIII. mention it, and III. also gives it in Hellespontus. It was 1000 
stadia from Constantinople (Nic. Greg. iv., 85; ep. Pachym. ii., 138 ; 


* Compare the Pamphylian Lagbe, Lagoe, and the ethnic Aeyynvay in Byzantine 
lists. 

+ Gothofredus understands that Kios-Prusias is meant, and says that Voris may 
perhaps be the Bop’(a, méAts Movriakh, of Stephanus. I think that Prousias ad Hypium 
is meant when Prousias is named simply by a later writer. 

{ It is remarkable that in the same passage the institution of curiales (mparywarev- 
6uevot) at Basilinopolis should be mentioned as equivalent to raising it to the rank of a 
TALS, ; 

§ The Gallos, which Leake placed rightly, is put by Kiepert on the i 

? wr 
the Sangarios (see Modrene), ieee 
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Acropol, 192). §. Sabas, bishop of Daphnousia, is mentioned in ‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ May 2, p. 282. Ptolemy has Thynias quae ét Daphnousia; Pliny, 
H.N., v., 32, Thallusa quae et Daphnusa (see 86). 

21. Erisre or AristE is beside Neokaisareia, and is included in the 
same bishopric with it at Conc. Nicaen. II., where Leo Eristes or 
Aristes is also called Aéwy Neoxairapeias 7jroe ’Apiotys, Leo Neocaesareae 
Thraciae aut Aristes. It is added at the end of the list in Notitia III, 
X., XIIT., as distinct from Neocaesareia; this is perhaps a mere error, 
arising from Neocaesareia having lost importance, and its identity 
with Ariste having been forgotten: I. omits Neocaesareia and gives 
Eriste. 

22. The country in the south-eastern part of Bithynia was made 
into a series of bishoprics subject to Nikaia. It consisted originally in 
all probability of a vast territory belonging to Nikaia, and of two 
districts (regiones) which are said to have been to a certain extent 
subject to it, Tataion and Doris. The bishoprics of this district are— 

23. Moprene, which, like the following, 

24. Mex, will be fully discussed in the following Chapter G. 

25. LiNor, 26, GorposERBA, are in all probability to be placed on the 
two important roads leading from Nikaia to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion. 
One is probably Sugut, and one Bilejik or Inn Ongu. The district 
Gordos, in which Gordoserba is situated, lies along the Sangarios (see 
below, Modrene and Mela), and perhaps Gordoserba is Sugut. 

27. The whole territory of Byzantine Bithynia beyond the Sangarios 
was divided into three regiones, which at a later time became bishoprics 
(see 16). 

The district which lies along the roads from Chalcedon to Niko- 
medeia and to Nikaia is so important for my purpose, that I must 
discuss it accurately. 

I take first the road from Chalcedon to Nikomedeia, already well 
discussed by others, and comparatively free from difficulty, though 
opinions are even here far from unanimous. 

28. Panticuion is still called Pandik, 44 hours from Scutari. _ 

29. Nasses is half-way between Chalcedon and Pandik. The form is 
doubtful. 

30. Ponramus is between Pandik and the following. 

31. Lisyssa is to be sought at some point near Malsum, but probably 
a little nearer Nikomedeia: it is famous for the tomb of Hannibal, but 
is never mentioned in Byzantine times. 

32-38. Brunca has, by Wesseling, been taken as perhaps an 
erroneous form for Bryas.* But Bryas was a harbour on the Bithynian 
coast, where Yezid lay when besieging Constantinople in A.D. 717. 
His ships occupied the harbours (34) Satyrosand Bryas, and extended as 

* The error would come through a Greek text, Bpvayra being written Bpvarvya, 
Theophanes, p. 397 jhas accus. Bpvay ; Cedrenus, L., p. 789, Bedarra, 
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far as (35) KarraLmen, which is perhaps the modern Kartal, marked by 
Kiepert close to Pandik. Theophilus built a palace at Bryas in 4.p, 836 
in the Saracen style, using for it the stones from the monastery of 
Satyros, the name of which was derived from the pagan worship of a 
satyr practised there (Theophan. Contin., p. 28). From the nearness of 
Bryas and Satyros, the palace is called Satyios by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (vol. L., p. 497), who mentions four palaces on the Bithynian 
coast not very far from Constantinople, as at Satyros, at (36).PoLEatixos, 
at (37) RopHEentAnat,* and at (38) Hierera. The second is unknown to 
me, the third was in a famous suburb of Chalcedon, and the fourth was 
a frequent landing-place at the shortest crossing from Constantinople. 
It must be confessed that these references seem to place Bryas and 
Satyros, at the furthest, about the narrow entrance to the gulf, and not 
where “ Brunga” .was situated on the gulf near Nikomedeia. The 
same opinion results from Nicephorus Patr., p. 61, who says that 

39. Katos Acros was a harbour on the Bithynian coast near ’Axrat 
Sarvpov, while Niketiata was between Kalos Agros and Dorkon. Now 
Niketiata can be placed with some accuracy, it was beside Dakibyza 
(Ghevse), but on the side towards Chalcedon, on the sea-coast. The 
identity of Brunga and the harbour Bryas cannot therefore be accepted. 

40. Daxipyza has been identified with Ghevse by Leake, and there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the two names [Da ]|kibyza and Ghevse. 
Moreover Procopius mentions that Justinian destroyed the road between 
Chalcedon and Dakibyza, and compelled all the travellers [to Nikaia, in 
place of taking the land-road to Dakibyza and there crossing the 
narrow ferry Aigialoi to Kibotos,] to sail direct from Constantinople to 
Helenopolis {beside Kibotos].t 

41, Nixetiata. The fort of Dakibyza is often mentioned by the later 
Byzantine writers on the road between Nikomedeia and Chalcedon. 
George Acropolita (p. 64) distinguishes it from the fortress Niketiata, 
which was a little further west, while (42) Kuarax was a little to the 
east of Dakibyza. But Pachymeres speaks several times of 7d zpds 
Oddraccav tov Nexytidtov ris AaxBicns ppovpiv, as if there were a pair of 
fortresses both called Niketiata, the eastern of which was distinguished 
as Dakibyza.t 

43. Dorxon. The famous monastery of Niketiata, founded by Saint 
Sergius, who was born at Niketias, a place beside Amastris in Paphla- 
gonia, is thus described in a Greek synaxarion quoted in Acta Sanctorum 


* 7d ev ‘Povpmavais morlxviov Svouaxetaroy dy Kal oTdua THs MeyadromdAews Keluevoy 
‘ Atal.” p. 268: ep. Sozom., 8, 17. 

+ Hist. Arc., § 30. I have enclosed in brackets my explanatory additions to the 
words of Procopius. Compare Socr., ‘ H. E.’ 4, 13; Soz., 6, 14. 

{ This explanation, given in the ‘Observat. Pachymer. Petri Possini,’ p. 646, seems 
correct. He gives the accent Nuentiérwy, which can hardly be correct (though it occurs 
also in Pachymeres, vol. I., 192, 198, 307, II., 103), as the singular is Nucytidrys of first 
declension, But the form Nixytiaroy may perhaps be used also. 
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(June 28, p- 385), poviy tis eordxov THV ovTws erovopacapevyy * rH 
Nuxyridrov tiv ev 76 KéATW THS Nuxopydelas peta Tov Svo éutropioy Kadod 
*"Aypov kal Adpxwvos. 

The harbour of Kalos Agrost is mentioned as on the Bithynian coast, 
not very far from the promontory Satyros or ’Axral Sarvpov, by Ni- 
cephorus Patriarcha (p. 61), which confirms the above account of the 
Synaxarion, yet Finlay says this is a mistake, and that Kalos Agros is 
Buyuk Dere on the Bosphorus, referring to Ducange (‘ Constant. Christ.,’ 
177) and Gyllius (‘de Bosp. Thrace.’ IL, ch. 18, p.301). Nicephorus, how- 
ever, expressly declares that Kalos Agros was not on the Bosphorus, 
and if Ducange is right, there must be two harbours called Kalos Agros, 
one on the Bosphorus, and one on the Bithynian coast near Ghevse. 
The Synaxarion is not strictly correct in saying that Niketiata was on 
the gulf of Nikomedeia ; it is really outside the entrance to the gulf on 
the Bithynian coast. 

44, PHILOKRENE. 45. Rirzion. 46. PELEKaNoN. Several other places 
in this neighbourhood are mentioned by Cantacuzenus (vol. I., p. 360) ; 
Philokrene, Niketiata, Dakibyza, and Ritzion were the places to which 
the Byzantine army retired from Pelekanon, where a battle had taken 
place with the Turks, who kad been besieging Nikaia, and who had 
advanced to meet the relieving Byzantine army. Ritzion is also 
mentioned by Cinnamus (p. 194) as on the Asiatic coast, not far from 
Chalcedon. Philokrene was perhaps the nearest to Chalcedon, for the 
whole army finally concentrated there and marched back to Skoutari. 
Pelekanon has perhaps the same name as the Phrygian or Pisidian 
Piliganon. Beside Pelekanon was a place Mesampela, with a shrine 
of 8. George (Anna, IT., 75). 

47. GALAKRENE, which is also mentioned as a monastery in this 
quarter of Bithynia, may be connected with Philokrene. Nicolas the 
patriarch (elected 895) was disgraced by Leo for opposing his fourth 
marriage: per Boucoleontem ductum, lintrique impositum, in Hieriam 
traiecerunt, e qua pedes ad Galacrenos usque (monasterium a se con- 
ditum) pervenit, ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ May, vol. III., 510. 

48. Erisotos. On the road from Nikomedeia to Nikaia, the first 
station is Eribolos, called by Ptolemy Eriboia: both names are grecised 
forms, adapted to give a meaning in Greek. Hribolos, as Xiphilin says,{ 
was a harbour opposite Nikomedeia, i.e. on the south side of the Gulf of 
Astakos. The distance from Nikomedeia is probably ten, not twelve, 
miles. 

49. Apr. A passage of Anna Comnena (vol. II., pp. 312-3) mentions 
a place Aer, on the south coast of the gulf of Astakos. It lay near the 
east end of the gulf, for the Empress sailed from Aer to Constantinople, 


* érwvouacuevny is an obvious correction. 
+ v. Gyll. ad Dionys. Byz., fr. 44; Miiller, ‘ Geogr. Gr. Min., II., p. 54. 


A 2 aie ps ; ~ 
t ’EpiBorov tov éemivelov Tov KaTayTIKpY TIS TOY Nikoundéwy moAews bvTOS. 
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but on the way was detained for a time at Helenopolis by contrary winds. 
It was also apparently near the road to Nikaia, and is by these considera- 
tions placed beside Hriboia or Eribolos. It is possibly a shortened 
form of the same native name, which is grecised in these two forms. 

50. But travellers to Nikaia would make a great détour in going by 
Nikomedeia: the direct road does not touch Nikomedia. Now, during 
the Byzantine period, by far the most important road that led from 
Constantinople into Asia, passed through Nikaia to Dorylaion, and there 
forked in several directions. The direct path to Nikaia therefore 
acquired immense importance, and is very frequently referred to, while 
we rarely hear of the stations near Nikomedeia. 

The land road to Nikaia coincided for some distance with the road to 
Nikomedeia. Travellers crossed the Bosphorus by one of the ferries, 
most commonly taking the ferry which went to Damauis. They then 
went through Pantichion and Dakibiza to Aigialoi, where they crossed 
the narrow entrance of the gulf of Astakos to Kibotos, and continued 
their journey by land to Nikaia. 

51, 52. The ferry from AtctaLor to Krsoros is described by Anna 
Comnena (vol. II., p. 279). There might otherwise be a temptation to 
identify Kibotos with Kibyza, the shortened form of Dakibyza and the 
modern Ghevse. But it is clearly necessary to place Kibotos on the 
south side of the ferry, near the narrowest part of the entrance to the 
gulf of Astakos. This ferry is still in use, and is described by Leake, 
who has not observed the ancient names, and errs in placing Libyssa 
where he should put Aigialoi. Ducange (notae in Alex., p. 683), fol- 
lowing the reading of the editio princeps, gives the name as Aigylloi, and 
identifies it with Aigilos, but the latter is the second point from Argeos 
in the line of beacon-fires from Loulon to Constantinople, and must be 
in the north of Phrygia. 

53. In place of the land-road and the ferry it was often found more 
‘convenient to sail from Constantinople direct to the south side of the 
gulf of Astakos, and Procopius sneers at Justinian (Hist. Arc., 30) for 
encouraging this method, and allowing the road between Chalcedon and 
Dakibyza to fall into decay. In the fourth century Prainetos was the 
usual port to land at, and it is the only one mentioned in the Peutinger 
Table. But Constantine founded a new city, Helenopolis, at a place 
called previously Drepana, which became the usual harbour for landing 
at throughout the Byzantine period. Justinian, who encouraged this 
method of making the journey, beautified Helenopolis by many fine 
buildings, as Procopius relates (de Aldif., v. 2). The emperors seem to 
have had some private landing-places at some imperial estates in this 
neighbourhood, for in A.p. 1068 Romanus Diogenes observed a bad omen 


* Leake calls the north end of the ferry Malsum. Kiepert does not give the name 


It is 25 hours south of Pandik. It is often mentioned as Civitot in the Latin histories 
of the Crusades, 
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in the fact that, when he did not land at Neakomos, but at Helenopolis,* 
the velgar pronunciation of the name was Eleinopolis. Attaliota reports 
the matter with some difference, and apparently more correctly. Roma- 
nus did not land at Pylai, where there was a royal palace, nor at Neon 
Kome, another imperial estate, but at Helenopolis.t 

54, Nea Kome is probably the true name of the village on the 
imperial estate, called Neon Kome, or Neakomos, in the passages just 
quoted. 

55. Pynar } was a coast town of Bithynia, west of the gulf of Astakos, 
probably near the promontory Poseidion, to judge from the Peutinger 
Table. Manuel Comnenus (4.p. 1146), settled there the Christian popu- 
lation whom he carried off from Philomelion; but Cinnamus is quite 
wrong, when he says (p. 63) that Manuel gave the place the name 
Pylai. The name is at least as old as the fourth century: it occurs in 
the Peutinger Table. It is mentioned in 1068 by Attaliota§ as an 
imperial estate, and evidently Manuel in 1146 gave the estate to the 
refugees. This passage of Attaliota also proves that Pylai was between 
Poseidion and Helenopolis. Pylai, Prainetos, and Nikomedeia, maritime 
towns (Attal., p. 268). 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions that Pylai was the usual place 
for the emperors to land when they were going to the East, and describes 
all the ceremonies of their reception (de Cerimon. vol. I, p. 474, and 
p- 493). 

56. A hill called Mokilos, or Moukilos, above Pylai, was one of the 
line of beacons between Loulon and Constantinople. It must be Samanli 
Dagh. Then Kyrizos may be Katerli Dagh, and Olympos perhaps some 
point on the south-eastern skirts of Keshish Dagh rather than the main 
summit. 

57. Helenopolis was founded in the year 318 at Drepana by Constan- 
tine, and named after his mother Helena. It was built in honour of 
Lucianus the martyr.|| It continued, according to Procopius, to be a mere 
village, till Justinian gave it a water-supply by building an aqueduct, 


* ove ev Neakwuov ovde ev dmatlas xwplois ticl BaciAiko’s mpoowpulcato GAN’ ev 
‘EAevouréAe (Scylitz., p. 689). 

+ 008 yap év rats MvAas Kad rots Bagirclois Sduos...., od5’ ev Néwy Kaun, xwply 
Tw xwpnTiKG Bacirrkis dopvpoplas 7) bwarelas, GAA’ eis ‘EAevdémodw (p. 144). The Bonn 
text prints mvAats for TvAass. 

t Pegai, a port on the Hellespont near its eastern end, must be distinguished from 
Pylai. Both are frequently mentioned: ’Amd Ku(ixov eis Inyas méaw thy Kata Toy 
‘EAAhomovroy eadéy (Cantacuz. I., 339). Cedren., IL., 310, mentions the Church of the 
Virgin at another Pege, close to Constantinople. 

§ See the passages of Attaliota (p. 144) and Scylitzes (p. 689) quoted and compared 
above. 

\| Aperavay Tov év Nixoundelq emixticas eis Tiuyy Aovetavod Tob eKeioe MapTUphaavT os 
(Cedren., I., p. 517, cp. Theophan., p. 28, where Di Boor accents Aperdvay, but quotes 
the variants Apewavay and Aperavay). Act. Sanct. Jan. 7, p. 362, gives a very interesting 
account of the foundation and population. 
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and constructed baths and public buildings. According to Procopius, 
who actually says that Helena was a native of the place, Justinian’s 
motive was to do honour to the founder of the empire ; but the discussion 
of the Byzantine military road will show that this city was only part of 
his general scheme in making that great road. Malalas, p. 323, says 
that its original name was Suga. 

Helenopolis was near the river Drakon, and Leake has shown that 
the Drakon was the river of the Forty Fords (Kirk Getchid). Helen- 
opolis therefore was near the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf 
of Astakos. 

58. Prarneros, said by Stephanus to have been founded by the 
Pheenicians, is not mentioned till the Byzantine period, when it shared 
in the development of the country between Chalcedon and Nikaia. It 
was on the south side of the gulf of Astakos, and east of Helenopolis, 
as is proved by the Table and Hierocles.* It lay on the march of 
Nicephorus Botoniates from Nikaia to Constantinople in 1078,t but he 
may have diverged a little from the direct road to ensure its adherence 
to his cause. It is also mentioned on the route by which Taticius 
retreated from Nikaia towards Constantinople in a.p. 1085 (Anna, I., 
305; see No. 73). The Peutinger Table also gives it on the coast xxvuI 
miles from Nikaia, which agrees very well with the situation assigned. 
If it were west of Helenopolis, it would be more than xxvii miles from 
Nikaia. Its position on the Peutinger Table shows that it was one of the 
ports to which travellers from Constantinople to Nikaia were in the habit 
of going by sea. The native name was perhaps Prietos or Prinetos. f 

It will be best here to discuss the situation of some other places 
beside or on the road to the important city of Nikomedeia. 

59. SEMANA is mentioned as a village not far from Nikomedeia (Act. 
Sanct. April 27, p. 484, vit. S. Anthimi). 

60. Sabandja Dagh, east of Nikomedeia, on the south side of the lake 
Sabandja, and overhanging the road to Ankyra, which passes between 
the mountains and the lake, has long been recognised as the Byzantine 
Sophon (rév Aeysuevov SSpwva 75 dpos (Attal., p. 189; Scylitz., p. 710). 

61, 62. Sorxor, and Limnar, were two neighbouring places on the 
south coast of the gulf of Astakos. They are mentioned only in the 
Acta S. Autonomi, Sept. 12, ywpiw twit & tovvoua piv Swpeoi, cetrar d& év 
Seka. 7@ cioAéorte Tov THs Nixopydetas KdArov, and again KdxeiOev év Aiuracs 


a 
yiverat, xwpiov dé TovTO Bwpeots tANoLALov. 


* TIpeveros, Gumdpiov karavrixpd ris Nikoundeias kelwevor (Socr., ‘Hist. Eccles.,’ VI., 14). 
Niroundera, Mptvetos, ‘EXevdéroAts (Hierocles). 

+ Compare Scylitzes, p. 734, with Niceph. Bryen., p. 124, and Attal., 267. 

t mpds Upleroy, iris Mpatvetos mapa trav eyxwplav emrwvdéuacrat (Theophan. Contin. 
p. 464). The above is probably the intention, though the words mean the converse ; 
Mpterov should probably be corrected to Mptverov. The passage goes on to mention 
that the place was named after some mdrpios @eds of the Bithynians. Stephanus calls 
it Pronektos near Drepane (i.e. Helenopolis). The Table has Pronectos or Pronetios. 
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63. 8. Hypatius, of the monastery Rufiniana or Drys, three miles 
east of Chalcedon, went to visit the brothers in the interior of Bithynia, 
on the river Rhibas:* it happened to be the time of the annual feast of 
Artemis, called 6 KaAafos, at which time it was not right to undertake 
any long journey for fifty days (‘AA. SS., June 17th, p. 343). The 
festival Kalathos may be accepted as a true part of the religion of 
Artemis. See Curtius in ‘Arch. Ztg., 1853, p. 150, and other passages 
quoted in my Graeco-Roman Civilisation in Pisidia, ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 
1883. 

64. Baanrs, the lake now called Sabandja Gél, is often alluded to by 
Byzantine writers. 

65. OxtA, a mountain about ten miles from Chalcedon, ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ 
Feb. 14, p. 772. ; 

66. Stora, another hill between Oxia and Rouphenianai, ib. 

67. Hemerum, emporium Chalcedonis, ib. 

68. Arroa, mentioned by Theophanes (p. 466) is perhaps the same 
place as Strabo’s Otroia. The situation on lake Askania, which Strabo 
assigns to Otroia, would suit Atroa very well. Leo Diaconus (p. 177) 
speaks of riy 76 ’OAVurw rapaxeperny ths Atpwas medida, which is quite 
consistent with this situation: it lay on the march of John Tzimiskes 
in 975 from the Cilician Gates to Constantinople along the military road. 
John Tzimiskes diverged a little from the road to enjoy the hospitality 
of one of his officers in a private estate at Atroa, near lake Askania 
(compare Drizion). Otryai, which is mentioned by Plutarch (Vit. 
Lucull., 8), should probably be read ’Orpécai,t and identified with Otroia 
or Atroa. The identity of the Greek Atreus with the Phrygian Otreus, 
was accepted even by G. Curtius, and is confirmed by the identity of the 
derivatives ’Orpoia and ’Arpwa,t which have replaced older forms ’Orpofia 
and ’Atpoféa. Compare the personal names Attalos and Ottalos, and the 
Bithynian village called indifferently Tataion and Tottaion. I have 
described the cultus of Aeneas and Ascanius, which can be traced both 
at Otroia in Bithynia and at Otrous in Phrygia, in “ Trois Villes Phry- 
giennes ” (Bull. Corr. Hell,, 1882). It is probable that Otroia may be 
in the same district as Basilinopolis. 

69. Kaspar, a fortress beside the Sangarios (¢povpioy rpds TO Sayyape 
xe(pevov rotauo, Pachym., i., 419), may have been one of the forts near 
Pithekas (G. 8). 

70. SympoLus Surius is mentioned in Vita S. Platonis (Act. Sanct., 
Feb. 21, p. 267) in the parts towards Olympos, locus Symbolus appella- 
batur Surius. 

71. Hyaxintuos; a monastery of this name, mentioned by Acro- 
polita, p. 20, was probably at or near Nikaia. 

* Not. Bolland.; Rhibas qui et Rhebas et Rhoesus. 


+ v for oc is a common spelling in later inscriptions and manuscripts. 
¢ ’Arpdas should be read in Leo Diac. 177 on the authority of Theophanes, 466. 
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72. Pouzangs, a castle in the Opsikian Theme, where Artavasdes 
took refuge in 743 (Theophan., p. 420). It was probably south of 
Nikomedeia and Nikaia. 

73. Basitura was a place twelve miles* north of Nikaia. Taticius, 
commanding the Byzantine army, which was operating against the 
Turks of Nikaia, resolved to retreat to Constantinople by way of Niko- 
medeia. The Turks followed him, and overtook him at Prainetos (A.D. 
1085), but were repulsed. This seems to imply that Prainetos was on 
the road from Nikaia to Nikomedcia, a little south of Eribolos; but 
Anna has probably merely made a slip, and means the road through 
Bithynia, as she says on the following page.t Nikomedeia was at this 
time in the possession of the Turks, and Anna immediately proceeds to 
describe the operations undertaken to recover it. The road in question 
is Nikaia-Basileia-Prainetos. 

74, Kissaion, a place near Modrene, according to a very doubtful 
statement of Anastasius, ‘ Chron.,’ p. 272, 7; compare De Boor’s note on 
‘ Theophan.,’ ii., p. 638. 

75. Koupoukieta, a fortress near Mount Olympos (¢povpio twit Kata 
tv Muoiay tiv év 76 "ON prw, Pachym., ii., 580), sent for aid to Lopadion 
when attacked, and must therefore have been on the west side of 
Olympos. 

76. Dacouta is placed by Ptolemy in Greater Mysia; and perhaps 
Forbiger is not far wrong when he says that it was situated at Sogut, 
though he has evidently no other reason than the accidental similarity 
in the names.{ Ptolemy in the group of towns Dagouta, Praipenissos, 
Alydda, is probably following some authority who used Mysia in the 
wide sense already defined (see C, 85), though he absurdly adds Per- 
gamos to the group. I know no other reference to this place till Con- 
stantine Porph., de Them., p. 25, who places in the interior of Bithynia 
a people Dagotthenoi, connecting them with the Mysian Olympos and 
with Prousa.§ He, however, conceives that the Dagotthenoi live between 
Olympos and the sea, towards Prousa, This situation is not consistent 
with Ptolemy, who has, however, very hazy ideas about Dagouta, and 
cannot rank so high as an authority in this case. The bishopric Gallos- 
Kadosia-Lophoi was perhaps the country of the Dagotthenoi. 

77. AGRILLON or AGRILION is unknown except in the Peutinger Table, 
and in Ptolemy. It was 24 miles from Nikaia on the road to Dorylaion, 
from which the distance was 35 miles. It may be Aigialos (see F, 51). 
The name Aigialos (Aigyllos in Ducange, note in Alexiad., p. 683) is 


* Anna says stadia; Niceph. Br., 160, says over 40 stadia: op. pp. 251, 258. 

+ Vol. i., p. 306, Perhaps Nixouhdous is a false reading on 305. 

t Sogut, a very common Turkish name of places, means “ willow.” 

§ He uses Mpovoids for Prousa. He distinguishes the country of the Dagottbenoi 


from that of the Mysians, south of Olympos. In late writers Prousias should probably 
not be taken for Kios (Prousias ad Mare), 
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obviously a native name grecised so as to have a meaning in Greek, 
and it may have been misplaced in the Peutinger Table on the road 
Chalcedon-Nikaia-Dorylaion. 

78. Recro Tarsta was a district on the east* bank of the Sangarivs 
immediately adjoining the regio Tataios on the north, and therefore 
opposite and near to Nikomedeia.t It was in the Optimate Theme, and 
formed part of the Nicaean empire of Theodore Lascaris (Acropol., p. 
173). It was on the road between Herakleia Pontica and Nikomedeia 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 319). The chief village centre of the regio is to be 
looked for on the important road which led from Nikomedeia to Krateia 
and Paphlagonia in general. It was in later time probably raised to the 
rank of a bishopric along with Daphnousia, Tataion, and Doris, and 
was named Maximianai (see No. 16). 

79. KueLart or KHELE was a promontory 180 stadia west of the 
mouth of the Sangarios, and a score of stadia east of the island Thynias. 
It is mentioned also by Anna Comnena, vol. ii., p. 26, and is described 
by Pachymeres, i., 419, 475. 

80. Ka.pE, a little west of Thynias, is mentioned under the name 
Karpe (or Karpis) in Martyrium S. Agathonici (Act. Sanct., Aug. 22); 
katéAaBe Bibvviay eis eurdpiov Acydpevov Kapww (perhaps read Kepznyv). 

81. The Roman province, Bithynia, was instituted on the death of 
the last king, Nikomedes III.,{ who bequeathed his sovereignty to the 
Romans. To it Pontus was added by Pompey, who in 65 B.c. annexed 
the western part of the kingdom of Mithradates but left the eastern 
parts to native dynasts. The Roman part of Mithradates’s kingdom 
was divided by Pompey into eleven cities (zodcretar). Marquardt con- 
siders that the eastern boundary of the Roman district was the Halys, 
and that the frontier was frequently altered so as to include at some 
periods even Amisos; but this view presses too closely the passage of 
Strabo to which he refers (p. 544). According to this passage, Paphla- 
gonia extends along the coast from the Halys to Herakleia, and in the 
interior reaches even east of the Halys. Of inner Paphlagonia Mithra- 
dates ruled over the nearest part (rv éyyutdrw), while the rest was ruled 
by dynasts. As to the bounds of Bithynia-Pontus, the evidence is not 
sufficient to show the exact frontier line, but the following facts are 
known. As much of Paphlagonia as belonged to Mithradates was made 
into the Roman Province Pontus by Pompey (péxpu dedpo rots “Popators 1} 


* S. Eleutherius, cubicularius of Maximian, was beheaded at his estate on the east 
bank of the Sangarios in Bithynia, in the district Tarsia, Act. Sanct., Aug. 4, Pp. 321-5. 

+ thy &yxoupoy Nixoundedor Tapatay, Nicet. Chon., p. 553. Eustratius e Tarsia (sic 
indigitata regio est Optimatum ordini subjecta), vico Bitziano, Act. Sanct., Jan. 9, 
p. 598 (transl. from Greek Menaia). 

+ Marquardt, following Waddington on Le Bas, No, 409, gives the date as 74 B.0., 
and makes the Bithynian era identical with the Pontic, 297 B.c. ; Mommeen in ‘ Zft. f. 
Numism.,’ 1884, p. 158, fixes the era used during the Roman period as 281 8.0, See 
Addenda, 
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Tlovrixi) erapxia addpiorar):* the rest of Paphlagonia continued as 
before to be ruled by dynasts even after the final defeat of Mithradates. 
Strabo then goes on to describe the country ruled by Mithradates, and 
called Pontus [by the Romans], while he postpones till p. 561-62 the 
description of the interior of Paphlagonia, which was not ruled by 
Mithradates [and was not called the Roman Pontus]. He then describes 
Amastris and Sinope, and crosses the Halys to Amisos. He mentions 
that part of the country, Gazelonitis, between the Halys and Amisos, 
was under the power of that city, and part was given by Pompey to 
Deiotaros, tetrarch of the Galatian Tolistobogii. If we compare with 
this the passage on p. 541, where he says that of the whole kingdom of 
Mithradates, including Pontus and a portion of Paphlagonia, Pompey 
gave the parts towards Armenia to the dynasts who had helped him, 
while the rest he divided into eleven politeiai and added to the Roman 
province Bithynia, we can hardly doubt that Amisos was included 
among the eleven politeiai. This is confirmed by the fact that two 
governors of Bithynia-Pontus, C. Papirius Carbo, 61-59 B.c., and C. 
Caecilius Cornutus, 56 B.c., are named on its coins. 

Inner Paphlagonia was ruled by kings till 7 B.c., when it was 
incorporated in the province Galatia. Of several kingdoms into which 
it was at times divided, the chief seems to have been the eastern, with 
Gangra as capital, ruled by a great-grandson of the elder Deiotarus, 
viz,, Deiotarus, son of Kastor. If so, Andrapa (Neoclaudiopolis) was 
also probably given to Deiotarus, because it goes naturally with 
Gangra, and because Gangra and Andrapa were in the same year, 
7 B.c., taken into the Roman province Galatia, and date their coins 
from that event as era. Amaseia uses the same era: it had also been 
ruled by a series of kings,} and it was absorbed in Galatia in 7 B.c. 

82. The lot of Pompeiopolis is doubtful. Strabo, taken literally, 
implies that it was not included in the Roman province by Pompey, for 
he describes it, not in the parts of Paphlagonia which had belonged to 
Paphlagonia and were taken as a Roman province (p. 544), but in that 
part of Paphlagonia which he postponed to a later occasion (p. 562), 
and which was ruled by native dynasts. But it seems impossible that 
this city, on the direct and essential route from Pontus to Bithynia, 
should have failed to be part of Mithradates’s empire; and, if it was not 
in the Roman province, there would remain to the province none of the 
interior of Paphlagonia but only the coast-land. Perhaps it is for the 
sake of avoiding the natural inference from his arrangement that Strabo 

* It is doubtful whether uéxp: depo means “up to the Halys,” or “as far as the 
Mithradatic part of Paphalognia extended.” Marquardt unhesitatingly takes the 
former view ; I incline to the latter. Strab., p. 544. 

Tt €060n d3€ Kad 7H Audoea Baoiredor, viv 8 emapxla éort, Strab., p. 561. Marquardt, 
p. 359, gives a different account of these cities; but ep. Strab., pp. 541, 544, 562. Still 


Marquardt’s view that Gangra and Andrapa were given to Pylaimenes’s family may 
be true. 
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calls the districts about Pompeiopolis # éxrds "AAvos xdpa ris Movrixfs 
erapxias,* avery peculiar phrase, whose exact sense is not clear. Ifit were 
 évros x. tr. X., we might understand in the natural way, “the district 
of the (Roman) province Pontus that lay west of the Halys,” as dis- 
tinguished from a part that lay to the east. But ékrds”Advos implies that 
Strabo is speaking from the Pontic point of view, and in that case he can 
hardly be speaking of the Roman province, but of Mithradatic Pontus. 

All doubt about Pompeiopolis would be at an end if Prof. G. Hirsch- 
feld’st interpretation of the Pompeiopolitan era as 64 B.c. could be 
accepted. But the inscriptions which he gives do not contain any 
internal evidence to support this view, and he seems not to have 
observed that another inscription (C. I. G., 4164) is dated by a different 
era, which must fall between 17 3.c. and 2 4.p.[ If Borghesi, V. 429, 
is right in making the era 7 B.c., then we should have to admit that 
Pompeiopolis, like Gangra, Andrapa, and Amaseia, was added to Galatia 
in that year, which would rather favour the view that, like them, it 
had been hitherto governed by dynasts and had not formed part of the 
province Bithynia-Pontus. Another piece of evidence is quoted under 
‘C. I. G.,’ 4157, where an unpublished inscription is said to speak of a 
Ilovrapyns at Pompeiopolis as at Sinope and Amastris; the date is 
unknown, but is most probably later than 3.c. 7. The presence of a 
Pontarch would show that Pompeiopolis was in the province Pontus, 
. but this reported inscription is a suspicious authority. 

83. Part of the interior of Paphlagonia was given by Pompey to the 
descendants of Pylaimenes ; but we cannot be certain as to the situation 
or limits of their territory. Marquardt assigns to them the country 
round Olgassys, with the cities Pompeiopolis, Gangra, and Andrapa, 
about which I have already spoken. Pliny, VI., 2, speaks of gens 
_ Paphlagonia, quam Pylaemenia aliqui dixerunt, inclusam a tergo Galatia, 
without naming any town in it. 

84. The preceding paragraphs show how difficult it is to determine 
the eleven politeiai of Pompey’s province Pontus; the following are 
certain—Amisos, Sinope, Abonouteichos-Ionopolis, Amastris, Tion, and 
Herakleia, and perhaps we may add Dadybra,§ Sora, Krateia, Pompei- 
opolis, and the town which was afterwards called Hadrianopolis. 

* A temple dedicated to Zeus Bonitenos, similar to the fep& rod dpovs rodrou 
(Olgassys) ravraxod kabidpuuéva, has recently been discovered by M. Doublet, ‘ Bull. 


Corr. Hell.,’ 1889, p. 311. 

+ ‘Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad., July, 1888, p. 863 ff. 

t It is dated in the year 178, and mentions M. Aurelius without adding 0cés, which 
proves that he was still living. 

§ Either Dadybra or Sora may be Sebaste Paphlagoniae, which struck coins in the 
second and third centuries after Christ, and which Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Num.,’ p. 434, can 
hardly be right in identifying with Sivas, the ancient Sebastcia Armeniae. Ptolemy 
bas both Sakora and Sakorsa, one of which should probably be corrected to Sora. 
Krateia and Tion were reckoned to be Paphlagonian, not Bithynian, Justin, Novel. 
xxix. Kuhn and Marquardt are wrong on this point. See Addenda about the coins 


of Sebaste. 
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Some coins of Hadrianopolis add the title SEB. This might suggest 
that it is to be identified with Sebaste Paphlagoniae, but coins of the 
latter city occur under Caracalla, while Hadrianopolis began to coin 
under Hadrian. If any of the above places be found hereafterwards to 
be unsuitable for the list of Pompey’s politeiai, Timolaion might be 
suggested: it struck coins in the time of Mithradates, and may have 
been ranked as a city by Pompey, though it disappeared from history 
soon afterwards.* Mantineion has no claim to rank among the eleven 
politeiai : it is mentioned by Socrates, ‘H. E.,’ 2, 38; it was in Honorias 
(Act. Sanct., Aug. 24, Martyr. 8. Tation), and is mentioned along with 
Claudiopolis.t 

85. Amisos, which belonged to the province 63-56 B.c., was made 
a free city by Caesar, passed through various vicissitudes, and was 
liberated by Augustus from the tyrant Straton in 30.{ It was perhaps 
nominally free when Strabo wrote (19 .p.), but was certainly attached 
to Bithynia-Pontus in 111-3, when Pliny governed the province (ad 
Traian., 92, 93, 110). It was still a free city then. 

It is usual to give B.c. 33 as the era from which the Pontic city 
Amisos reckoned its chronology, and to say that the tyrant Straton 
was expelled in that year. But Strabo (p. 547) implies that Straton 
was put down by Augustus pera ra Axtiaxa. Eckhel, I., 349, supposes 
that Straton must have been put down by Antony in 33, and that 
Augustus only confirmed their freedom. It is, however, not quite safe 
to set aside Strabo’s authority in this style. When we investigate, we 
find that the authority is a coin of Diadumenianus with the date CMO. 
Now let us follow Strabo implicitly: we shall suppose that the people 
of Amisos, in gratitude for their deliverance by Augustus from the 
tyrant, adopted as their era the victory of their deliverer at Actium on 
Sept, 2, 31. The usual beginning of the Asian year was the autumn 
equinox. Then the year 1 of Amisos ended Sept. 21, 31 B.c., and the 
year 249 would end Sept. 218 a.v. Diadumenianus reigned nearly six 
months in 218, and we might therefore very naturally have his coins 
with date CM©.§ The result is the same if we suppose that Amisos 
followed the Roman fashion and began its year with January. The 
era 31 must therefore be substituted for 33 B.c. at Amisos. 

84. From s.c. 7 onwards several Paphlagonian cities, possibly even 
Pompeiopolis, were included-in Galatia. Hence the governors of Galatia 
are said in some inscriptions to be governors of Paphlagonia; but it is 


* Wrong! Timolaion did not strike coins. See Addenda. 

+ Vit. S. Autonomi, in Act. Sanct., Sept. 12, where the words.ém t7d Maytiveroy kal thy 
KAavdiovmoAw obtos érémde: cannot be taken as a proof that either place was on the coast. 

t Strabo, p. 547. 

§ A coin of Aelius Caesar is dated P=©: the year 169 ends 2ist Sept., 138 a.p., 
and Aelius Caesar died on Jan. 1, 138. A coin of Galba is dated PA, but was apparently 
struck after his death as it reads OEOL CEBACTOL. KEckhel seems to err in 
thinking that the years were reckoned to start from the era: 1 think that the current 
year in which Actium was fought was reckoned. See Addenda. 
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not correct to infer, as is sometimes done, that the whole of Paphlagonia 
was attached to Galatia at the time in question.* Marquardt’s words, 
p. 359, n. 10, must not be understood in the wider sense, when he quotes 
Ptolemy to illustrate this phrase in inscriptions. Ptolemy assigns to 
Galatia even the entire coast of Paphlagonia, including Abonquteichos 
aud Sinope. Pliny certainly proves, ad Traian., 90-2, that Amisos and 
Sinope were attached to Bithynia-Pontus in a.p. 111-3. The question 
may be raised whether Ptolemy has been inaccurate, putting the whole 
of Paphlagonia into the province Galatia when he should only have 
put a part of it, or whether his authority may be accepted that the 
remainder of the country was attached to Galatia between 113 and 160. 
The fact that Ptolemy generally gives a very accurate account of the 
bounds of the Roman provincesf tells in favour of the latter view, 
which Marquardt adopts, p. 351. It is possible that the widening of 
Galatia to include the Paphlagonian coast took place in Trajan’s reign, 
as a compensation for the separation from Galatia of Cappadocia, 
Pontus Galaticus and Cappadocicus, and other districts, which were 
made a distinct province.{ But either this arrangement was again 
disused and the older system reintroduced about 160-200 a.p., or else we 
must admit that Ptolemy is entirely in error, for Abonouteichos used 
the Pompeian era in a.D. 210.§ Fresh evidence, which would almost 
certainly be discovered by a careful epigraphic exploration, is needed to 
clear up all these doubtful points. 

85. It may be mentioned that Marquardt, p. 359, rightly observes 
that Gangra, &c., were added to Galatia in B.c. 7, but on p. 491 he 
retains by mistake the old view that they were added to Bithynia- 
Pontus in that year. Inscriptions give the proof that Amaseia was 
governed by the legate of Galatia, Pomponius Bassus, in 4.D. 98, and by 
the legate of Cappadocia, Arrius Antoninus, in the middle of the second 
century. An inscription of Andrapa (Iskelib) also mentions Pomponius 
Bassus ; and the description of the Galatian roads, which is given below, 
shows that these towns along with Gangra are critical points in the 
military system of roads. 

86. The boundary between Bithynia- Pontus and the province 
Galatia can be more accurately fixed on the western side. The river 
Hierus or Siberis divided them, according to Pliny, v., 149. This would 
leave Juliopolis-Gordoukome and Dadastana to Bithynia, Laganeia to 
Galatia: but Ptolemy assigns even Laganeia, which is about a dozen 


* For example they are also said to be governors of Phrygia, but only a very small 
part of Phrygia was actually attached to Galatia. 

+ Except where, as in Lykaonia and Cilicia Tracheia, he goes wrong through 
combining authorities of different dates. 44 

t This probably took place finally under Trajan, see ‘C. I. L.,’ iii. Supplem. 
No. 6819. 

§ Hirschfeld in ‘ Berl. Jahresb.,’ 1888, p. 887. 
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miles east of the Hierus, to Bithynia.* In Bithynia there were xil. 
civitates, according to Pliny, v., 143. They may be enumerated as 
Nikomedeia, Nikaia, Chalcedon, Kios-Prusias (ad Mare), Apameia- 
Myrleia, Caesareia-Germanica-Helgas, Prusa (ad Olympum), Prusias 
(ad Hypium), Bithynion-Hadriana-Claudiopolis, and Juliopolis. There 
remain two: one of these is Daskylion, which is expressly included 
among the XII, though it did not strike coins; the other is probably 
Dia or Diospolis, on the coast between Daphnousia-Thynias and the 
mouth of the Sangarios.t| Dia struck coins in the time of Augustus, 
and must therefore have been a civitas,} but it seems to have sunk into 
decay and to have struck no coins later than Augustus. Its territory 
must have been poor and confined, and its importance can never have 
been great. The bishopric Daphnousia, in later time included the 
territory of Dia. It became a bishopric earlier than 879,§ but probably 
later than 787. It probably was instituted at the same time with 
the group of bishoprics, Tataion, Noumerika, and Maximianai; and 
the elevation in dignity of Juliopolis, under the new name Basileion, 
probably took place at the same time. A bishop of Noumerika, named 
Constantine, is mentioned at the Council of 869; and Ignatius Julio- 
polis, or Ignatius Basilii, occurs at the same Council. This change in 
the whole district along the east side of the Halys was therefore 
probably due to Basil, and must in that case be dated 867 or 868. 

87. The southern and western boundaries of Bithynia were modified 
in the end of the third or the fourth century. Laganeia and Juliopolis 
were transferred to Galatia, a change which is older than the death of 
Jovian, 364,|| and is also implied in the Jerusalem and Antonine Itine- 
raries, (A.D. 836 and 300-30). Apollonia and Hadriani were taken from 
Hellespontus and added to Bithynia, and a territory near Bolat on the 
south-west of Hadriani was erected into a bishopric of Bithynia under 
the name Neocaesareia or Hriste. 

88. The history of Bithynia-Pontus in the fourth century presents 
some difficulties. Bithynia and Paphlagonia are given as separate 


* Pliny similarly gives the Rhyndakos as the border between Asia and Bithynia, 
yet both Apollonia and Hadriani, which are east of the river, belonged to Asia 
(H. N. y., 142). We must therefore follow Ptolemy and include Laganeia in Roman 
Bithynia. On Juliopolis vy. Plin. ad Tr., 77. 

+ Marquardt (following Kuhn, with some changes, but not improving on him) omits 
Prousa, Caesareia-Germanica, and Dia, giving in their stead Tion and Krateia. Now 
Herakleia év Mdyrw is included in Roman Pontus as is clear both from the name and 
from the express testimony of Strabo, p. 544; and Tion, which is east of Herakleia 
must necessarily also be in Pontus,and is, moreover, assigned by Pliny to Pontus 
Paphlagonia. Marquardt’s statement that Prousa was a kome till Trajan’s time is 
incorrect; Prousa coined money from Nero onwards. Justinian, ‘Novel. X XIX.’ 
assigns Krateia to Paphlagonia. 

t This proves that Kuhn is wrong in inferring from Ptolemy that the territory of 
of Chalcedon extended to the river Hypios. But see Addenda. 

§ Antonius Daphnousias and Damianus Daphnutii both occur at the Council of 879. 

|| Ammian, XXYV., 10. 
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provinces in the lists not only of Polemius Silvius but also of the older 
Verona MS. ; yet we have about .p. 341 a consularis Ponti et Bithyniae, 
C. I. L. VIIL., 5348. But the probability is that the name Pontus here 
denotes only the city Heracleia in Ponto, which had formed part of the 
Roman Pontus, and does not include the entire province Pontus.* It is 
quite consistent with the existence of two provinces, Bithynia including 
a small part of Roman Pontus, and Paphlagonia including Tion, Krateia, 
Hadrianopolis, and all the country up to the Halys (see Addenda). 

89. Theodosius I., some time before Polemius Silvius’s list (which 
dates about A.p. 386), made a new province Honorias, by taking out of 
Bithynia Prusias (ad Hypium), Herakleia, and Claudiopolis, and out of 
Paphlagonia Krateia, Hadrianopolis, and Tion. 

90. About 536 s.p., Justinian united Honorias and Paphlagonia into 
one province, with twelve cities; but the metropoleis of the two separate 
provinces, Claudiopolis and Gangra-Germanicopolis, still continued both 
to be metropoleis, and the ecclesiastical constitution was unchanged 
(Novel. 29). These changes in the arrangements of the provinces are 
illustrated by the accompanying Tables of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

91. Two important roads, not counting the road to Ankyra and the 
path which skirts the sea, crossed Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The first 
of these, which played a great part in the Mithradatic wars, passes 
through Pompeiopolis (Tash Keupreu) ; the other passes through Krateia 
and Gangra. 


G.—Tuse Byzantine Minirary Roap. 


The chief routes from Constantinople to the Hast are as followst :— 

1. The Pilgrims’ Road.— This road is described more frequently 
than any other in Asia Minor. It is given almost complete, and with 
very little interruption in the Peutinger Table. It is described in full 
in the Antonine Itinerary, and with even greater detail in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary. Many references occur to it in Byzantine writers, especially 
of later date ; and in the section Constantinople—Ankyra it is still one 
of the most important trade-routes in the country. Itis described below. 

2, Malagina, Dorylaion, Polybotos, Philomelion, Ikonion, and thence 
to Cilicia either by the Gates, or over one of the Tauros passes.— 
This is still much used as a post road, and in the Byzantine period was 
used especially in later time. It is probably the one which Romanus 
in a.p. 1030 followed, when he marched from Constantinople to Syria 
by Philomelion (Cedren. II., 91). The Crusaders under Conrad took 
this road (Cinnam. p. 81). Alexius Comnenus went as far as Philo- 


* These honorary inscriptions often seek to add dignity by giving the name of a 
country as governed by the official concerned, when in reality his province included 
only a small part of the country. Heracleia was then in Bithynia. 

+ It is uncertain to which of the following routes we should assign Khelidon, a river 
on the road from Constantinople in partes Orientis, ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March 26, p. 677. 
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melion, and his march is described in some detail by Anna (Vol, 11; 
p. 324). This route is not so good between Dorylaion and Ikonion as 
the following, and is rarely referred to until a late period. It is perhaps 
given in the Peutinger Table, but it only rose to importance after 
Ikonion became the Seljuk capital and a great road-centre. 

(3.) Malagina, Dorylaion, Amorion, and the Cilician Gates.—This 
yoad is perhaps the easiest and most direct for single passengers or 
small parties, yet few examples of its use can be found; and it has 
hardly been recognised (so far as I have observed) by modern writers. 
Beyond Amorion there is a choice of routes, either by Laodiceia 
Combusta and Ikonion,* or by Archelais, or direct across the plains 
west of Hassan Dagh towards Tyana. ‘The latter route is the shortest, 
and the line of beacon fires which was maintained by the Iconoclast 
Emperors to give warning of Saracen invaders passing the Gates passed 
along it, but, owing to the want of water it is not practicable for armies 
but only for small parties. Moreover the country is so sparsely 
inhabited, and villages are so distant from each other that travellers 
without a guide may readily stray. Hence, though much the shortest 
way, it was not the ordinary “ Pilgrims’ Road.” It was, however, 
sometimes used by pilgrims on foot, e.g. by S. Sabas, who died at 
Amorion while making the pilgrimage from Byzantion to Palestine. 

In the year 791 Constantine VI. advanced by this road as far as 
Anydroi Pyrgoi on an expedition against Tarsos. He turned back from 
Pyrgoi, and it is uncertain which of the possible routes he intended to 
take. This march has been referred to (see p. 346) as proving the position 
of Pyrgos or Pyrgoi;{ possibly the difficulty of watering the army, if 
the season were dry, may have caused the premature and inglorious 
end of the expedition. 

This route is given in great part in the Peutinger Table, and I believe 
that the original intention of that map was to give the road in full with 
the two branches to Ikonion and to Archelais. A slight dislocation 
has occurred in the southern part, and a rather more serious one in the 
north, where the intention was to represent the road from Dorylaion 
as going to Amorion and there forking to Dokimion and Synnada, 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene, and perhaps$ to Pyrgoi, but in place of 
this the road goes direct from Dorylaion to Dokimion, and a separate 
road goes from Dorylaion to Amorion. 


* This is the araba route of the present day from Konia to Eski Shcher (Dorylaion) 
and Constantinople. 

t etépxerat Tov Buaytiov em) Madaorrivny, meGh thy nopel ‘ 

: : ; Tig » TEQ pelay moroumevos + Kat dS) hod 
Td Audproy ereredTqae (Sabae Vita in Coteler, Eccles. Graec. Monum. II. : any i 

{ Theophan., p. 467, where Di Boor has mépyous in place of Mupyous, re in the 4.3 

gives the name under Anydroi. The above description shows that he is mistaken i 
describing it as near Tarsos. Staken 1n 

§ It is doubtful whether Pyrgos on the Tableigs a L 


Shee atin accusati i 
native singular. sative plural, or a nomi- 
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4. Nikaia, Linoe (Aine Gil), Kotiaion, Akroenos (Afiom Kara 
Hisar), and Ikonion.—This road is described by Cinnamus,* p-. 4C, on 
the march of Manuel Comnenus; and Alexius Comnenus traversed it 
ou his return march from Ikonion. It became important only at a very 
late period as an alternative route between Constantinople and Ikonion, 
when the latter was the Seljuk capital. It is not given in the Peutinger 
Table. 

5. Dorylaion, Pessinus, along the west shore of lake Tatta to 
Archelais.—This route is given in the Peutinger Table, with no 
interruption, but with several interpolated names. It is not a useful 
route, and I know no historical example of its use. 

6. The preceding are the great routes to Cilicia; but when the 
intention is to go to Ankyra, Tavium, Caesareia, Armenia, or Kom- 
magene, the pilgrims’ route is on the whole the best for light travellers, 
but it traverses a mountainous country, and although the natural 
interest that belongs to it has caused its importance to be much 
exaggerated, it was not one of the great through routes of the Byzantine 
Empire. The military history for many centuries depends on another 
road, longer but more useful and easy. This road went by Nikaia and 
Dorylaion, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and the Halys 
at the modern Tcheshnir Keupreu, and then forked to Sebasteia and 
Armenia, to Caesareia and Kommagene, and to the Cilician Gates. 

This great military road of the Byzantine Empire was maintained 
with the utmost care for many centuries. It fell into disrepair under 
the weak sovereigns who succeeded Heraclius, and who brought the 
Empire to the verge of ruin. But under the vigorous rule of the 
Iconoclast Emperors the defences and communications of the Empire 
were again brought to the perfection in which they had been left by 
Justinian in the sixth century, and although we can trace the history 
of this road only in obscure passing references, there is no doubt that in 
general attention was paid to its maintenance until the eleventh 
century. Almost all the military expeditions of the vigorous emperors 
passed along this road. In the emperor’s progress from Constantinople, 
he found the contingent of troops furnished by the different provinces 
awaiting him at stated points near the roads. These stated points were 
called dAyxra: they were no doubt large standing camps, such as the 
old Romans called Stativa. They are enumerated by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century. 

This main military road of the Empire was longer than the pilgrims’ 
road. Its advantages lay in its greater ease and in its passing near the 
most convenient military stations for the defence of the provinces. But 
when these advantages disappear, when all roads fall alike into neglect, 
and when a foreign army which had no contingents to draw from the 
provinces invaded the empire, then the directness of the pilgrims’ route 


* The route is Pithekas, Akrounos, Philomelion, p. 38. 
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must again bring it into prominence. Such has been the case since the 
eleventh century. 

The course of the road was determined by considerations of easy 
concentration of the forces of the different provinces along the road, and 
it was defended at intervals by strong fortresses. Those which I have 
seen are as a rule of the same general character. They are perched on 
lofty precipitous rocks, which are of immense natural strength, but 
which could not be provisioned against a long siege, though they were 
practically impregnable against a short siege. Such fortresses were well 
suited to the desultory character of the invasions to which Asia Minor 
was exposed from Sassanian or Saracen armies: these were, as arule, 
mere predatory expeditions, which retired at the end of autumn. A series 
of forts which could not be captured except by blockade and star- 
vation formed an admirable system of defence against such enemies. 
Hence these forts became the nucleus of new cities, and their importance 
grew steadily during the Byzantine period, while cities in defenceless 
situations were deserted or reduced to mere villages. Even cities whose 
strength depended on artificial fortifications and disciplined garrison 
troops and the observance of proper precautions, were not suited to 
protect a country, which was often ruled by careless and incompetent 
emperors, and whose defences were therefore often allowed to fall into 
disrepair. 

Although the great stations on the road are expressly described by 
Constantine in a passage which I shall quote and emend below, I am not 
aware that any modern writer has connected this passage with the road, 
or has shown its extreme importance for the understanding of Byzantine 
military history. It is therefore necessary to prove my theory, step by 
step, as regards both the route and the importance of the “ Byzantine 
Military Road.” 

7. With regard to the time when this road was first organised, we 
observe that no less than four different cities, founded by Justinian and 
named Justinianopolis;* besides a paved causeway many miles in length, 
which was constructed by him, occur on this road. Four separate points 
showing his work may be taken as sufficient proof that he organised the 
whole route, and its creation may be fairly adduced as one of the most 
striking proofs of the skill with which he planned and renovated the 
government of Asia Minor.t I shall now proceed to discuss the road in 
detail, point by point, so far as the evidence I have been able to collect 
reaches. 

Starting from Constantinople, an emperor using the road might either 


5 ree regarded it as certain that all these foundations date from Justinian hs 
even where they are not attested by Procopius, most of them ¢ A 
existed before Justinian II., a.p. 685. : her Odea 

+ The road towards the east, on which he took care to main 
high order, though he neglected it on other roads according to Pr 
was certainly this road. ¥ 


tain the postal service in 
ocopius (‘ Hist. Are.’, 30), 
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cross the Bosphorus and take the land route from Chalcedon to Aigialoi 
and cross the ferry to Kibotos, or he might take ship to some harbour 
such as Helenopolis, or Prainetos, or one of his private landing-places * 
on the south coast of the Gulf of Astakos. It has been already remarked 
that Helenopolis was the usual starting-point of the land road, and that 
the great series of buildings with which Justinian beautified it was part 
of his general scheme for this great road. Kibotos was close to 
Helenopolis. In later time at least the emperors themselves usually 
-landed at Pylai, but this involved a détour, and was practised by the 
emperors alone. Romanus in 1076 is mentioned as an exception : 
perhaps being in a hurry he took the direct and usual course, and landed 
at Helenopolis. Hence the road went to Nikaia. 

From Nikaia the road apparently went to Leukai on the saaigaviel if 
It passed first a village Gaita, which bears the same name as a Phrygian 
village on the horse road between Philomelion and Ikonion. We hear 
more than once about Christians from the neighbourhood of Philomelion 
being settled in Bithynia, and perhaps the name may have been carried 
in this way.t{ 

8. PirHEKas is the next point mentioned on the road. There was a 
bridge beside it (iy Kata tov WiPnxav yepvpay, Anna, |. c.). Strong for- 
tifications at this place are mentioned by Nicetas Choniata.§ Haase, 
in the art. Phrygia, in Ersch and Gruber’s ‘ Allgem. Encyclop.,’ p. 274, 
inaccurately supposes that Pithekas was in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delpheia. Manuel Comnenus, marching from the lower Rhyndakos, 
crossed the Mysian Olympos (Keshish Dagh) before reaching Pithekas. 
He strengthened the fortifications in order to protect himself against 
the Turks of Konia. This shows how widely the Seljuk power was 
extended at the time. Only in the later years of his life did Manuel 
seize and fortify Dorylaion. In his earlier years Dorylaion was com- 
pletely in Turkish power, and Manuel always in his earlier campaigns 
preferred the road by Kotiaion (which also passed through Pithekas). 
Kotiaion was further west and longer in the Christian possession than 
Dorylaion.|| 

ARMENOKASTRON is perhaps one of the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Pithekas, which have just been mentioned (ep. F. 69). Anna Comnena 
mentions it on the march of Alexius between Pithekas and Leukai. 


* These have been described above (F. 53) in discussing the road to Nikaia. 

+ Anna Commena, XV., vol. IL, p. 322. 

+ The village south of Philomelion is still called Agait; it ismentioned by Cinnamus, 
p- 42. Christians were brought in this way by Manuel Comnenus some years later, and 
settled at Pylai in Bithynia. Alexius also brought back Christians from Philomelion. 

§ 1a wep) roy ThOnkay epduara (Nicet. Chon., p. 71; cp. Cinnam., p. 88). 

|| It is clear that in the disgraceful treaty of 1074 between Suleiman and the Emperor 
Michael, Dorylaion and Sugut, but not Kotiaion, were included in the country recognised 
as Seljuk. I have discussed the southern frontier in the American ‘ Journal of Archzo- 
logy,’ 1886, and have shown that Apameia-Celaenae, but not Soublaion, was included in 


the Seljuk country. 
P 2 
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Lrvuxal retains its name as Lefke. It is beside the junction of the 
river Gallos with the Sangarios. The suspicion suggests itself that the 
bridge of Pithekas, just mentioned, is the bridge over the Gallos, and 
that Pithekas, Leukai, &c., are all in the same neighbourhood. The 
fortifications by which Manuel strengthened the district of Melagena 
(Nicet. Chon., p. 71) would then be identical with 7a epi rov T6qxav 
épvpara (ib.). 

9. Malagina, Melagina, Melagena, Melangia, or Mela, are different 
names given to the first great station on the military road. It was an 
dAnktov, Where troops from the surrounding country concentrated to 
await the emperor’s arrival, and to accompany his march to the east. 
Unfortunately the account of the dAnxra given by Constantine, our sole 
_ authority, is so confused and inaccurate that its value is greatly impaired. 
He makes the troops of the Thrakesian and Anatolic Themes concentrate 
at Malagina; he omits to tell what troops concentrated at Dorylaion, 
the second dAnxrov, and he repeats the Anatolic Theme as concentrating 
at Kaborkion, the third drAnxrov. We are therefore obliged to trust to 
our own judgment in the matter. The Optimate troops would naturally 
concentrate at Malagina, the Opsikian and Thrakesian would concentrate 
at Dorylaion, the Domesticus Scholarum would come either to Dorylaion 
or to Kaborkion, the Anatolic troops would come to Kaborkion, so would 
the Seleukeian troops. 

10. It will be convenient as a preliminary to our whole investiga- 
tion to give here the text of this most important passage of Constantine, 
vol. I., p. 444 :— 

Hiot ra daAnkra* rpdrov aaAyktov eis TA Madaywa, Sevrepov 76 AopvAcor, 
tpirov eis TO KaBdpxw, téraprov eis KoAwvay, réurtov cis Katodpeay, extoy 
cis ’Appeviaxods cis tov Aakipava: ote 6 otparyyds Tav Opakyoiwy Kal 6 
otparnyos Tay ’Avatodkav ddeihovoew travrgv TO Baorre cis ta Maddywa. 
5 Sopéotixos Tav cXoAGY Kal 6 OTpaTNyOs TOV ’AvaTohikdv Kal 6 oTpaTryds 
SeArcvxias ddeidovew travrav TH Bacire? cis TO KaBdpxw: ore ci py éore 
TO Tageidiov eis Tapodv, ta Aowra Oquata ddeiAovow arocwpeverbar is 
KodAwnay, ei 8& rpds TA pEpyn THS ’Avatodis, dpetAovow trarvrav TO Bac? 6 per 
Karrddo€é Kat 6 Xapovavirys kal 6 BovxedAdpis eis Koddviav, 6 dé "Appeviaxds 
kal 6 TlapAaywv Kat 6 SeBaoreias eis Kawapeav. ore Ta "Appeviaxd Oguara 
dpeiAovew arocwpeierbar cis Teppixny eis Tov Babdy “Piaxa. The text is 
evidently in a very bad state, and I believe that the passage is to bi 
restored as follows: my reasons will be given in detail below. The 
fourth ézAnkrov is not «is KoAdveay, but «is Saviavav. Then the write) 
continues: (ioréov) dre 6 orpatnyos Tov ’Ortysdrov ddeire bravtay Th 
Baowret cis Ta Maddywa, 6 orpatyyds tav ’OYnkiwy Kat 6 oTpatnyos ron 
@paxynoiwv eis 76 AopvrAaov, 6 dopectixds TOY oYoAGY Kal 6 oTpatnyos Tan 
*Avatodixov Kal 6 oTparyyos Zedevkelas eis TO KaBdpxcov* Sr, i bev eore re 
rageidiov «is Tapoor, Ta AowTa Oeuata dpeihovow adroowpevecbar cis Saviavay. 
ci 58 pos Ta pep THS "AvaroAjs, ddeihovow travrav 73 Barre 6 pd 
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. Karrdd0og cai 6 Xapovavirys cat & Bovxedddpis Kat 6 IladAayav eis aviavar, 
6 8€ "Apperiaxds kal 6 SeBaorelas cis Kawodpeay, ci de eis Tedpixyy,* ra 
’Appeviaxa Oduara dPeidovoew droowpever Oar cis Tov Babdy ‘Pvaxa. 

Reiske, in his commentary, suggests that this, with the rest of the 
first part of the Appendix to lib. I. de Cerimoniis Aul. Byz., was written 
during the fourth or fifth century, and is not the work of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus ; he argues that the term Kaioap denoting the emperor 
had been disused in favour of Baovte’s before his time. This opinion 
cannot be correct, for the passage implies the division of the empire into 
Themata in place of provinces, and the language is of a much later type 
than the Greek of the fifth century. It is, however, highly probable 
that Constantine used such an older document, and that some of his 
errors are made in the attempt to accommodate this authority to the 
changed circumstances of his time. This document may have been 
early, for Constantine has probably adopted from it the term Kaicap. 
If Koloneia is not a mere clerical error, it must come from the older 
document: the military importance of Koloneia Archelais must have 
disappeared when Mokissos was recognised as the great city of western 
Cappadocia by Justinian, but» Constantine, finding the name in one of 
his authorities, retained it (see Addenda), 

11. I shall now discuss the various forms of the name Melagena and 
the chief places in which they occur, and prove that they all denote one 
single place. Their identity has rarely or never been observed, and the 
situation of the place has not even been guessed at. 

MALAGINA was a very important station on the road to Dorylaion.t 
It is very frequently mentioned in the Byzantine wars. 

In the year 786 the Byzantine troops advanced against the Arabs as 
far as Malagina. In the year 798 the Arabs made a rapid incursion, 
penetrated as far as Malagina, and captured the horses of Stauracius, 
the court favourite, and the emperor’s own saddle (xpopocéAdar). The 
royal stables at Malagina (required for the imperial post service) are 
mentioned in the route described by Edrisi, from Amorion to El] Khalidj 
(see under Sanraparis), and on this occasion the Arabs evidently 
captured them with all the horses.{ In 858, also, the Arabs are said by 
some authorities to have again captured the imperial post-horses at 
Malagina (riv Baciiéos irrérw crvvaywyjv, Genes., p. 114).§ These 
stables were the great horse-station of Asia Minor, and are frequently 
mentioned in the Appendix to Book I. of Constantine’s ‘Ceremonies of 


* On the frequent expeditions against the Paulicians, referring especially to the 
campaigns of Basil, who broke their power. 

+ In the narrative of events preceding Concil. Nicaen. II, Mansi, XIL., p. 992, cum 
fecissent isti viam usque ad Malagenam (éws tay Madayivwy). 

t Weil, ‘Gesch. der Khalifen,’ II., 157, note, and Muralt both speak of Mangana 
here ; Mangana is a very different place, beside Constantinople. 

§ Compare Theoph. Contin., p. 198. Symeon Mag. (p. 660) mentions that Malagina 
was in the Opsikian Theme, 
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the Byzantine Court, where their whole organisation is described 
(pp. 459, 476, 486). 

In 803 Bardanes, who had rebelled against Nicephorus, advanced to 
Chrysopolis on the Bosphorus, but retired immediately as far as Mala- 
gina: he was strategos of the Anatolic Theme, where he had rebelled, 
and towards which he naturally retired again. His march, therefore, 
must have been towards Dorylaion (Theophan., p. 479). 

The Paulicians, under Chrysocheir, penetrated as far as Malagena in 
872 (Genes., 114). All the recorded campaigns of the Paulicians pass 
along the military road. 

12. The forms Melangia and Melagina or Melagena, as already 
recognised by Ducange, are clearly equivalent to Malagina; but I add 
some proofs of the position of Melangeia on the same road. Constantine, 
bishop of Melangeia, is mentioned as late as 1269 by Pachymeres (vol. L., 
p. 102). Melagina is mentioned as an archbishopric in an unpublished 
Notitia Episcopatuum, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. It is given, 
last in order, as No. 39, among the dpyvericxorai. This Notitia belongs 
to the same class as Parthey’s No. X. It isin a MS. marked No. 960, a 
codea bombycinus of the end of xm or beginning of xiv century; and it 
begins on fol. 89 r°. The reference of Pachymeres seems to imply that 
the bishop of Melangeia was already raised to this dignity: he is men- 
tioned along with the bishops of Ankyra, Ephesos, &c. 

Melangeia is also mentioned as on the road from the Bosphorus to 
Dorylaion. Conrad crossed by the ferry Damalis, and advanced towards 
Philomelion by Melangeia and Dorylaion (Cinnam., p. 81). The em- 
peror Manuel Comnenus, 1175 a.p., crossed at Damalis, advanced through 
Melangeia, where he collected the troops which concentrated there from 
Bithynia on the east, and from the districts along the Rhyndakos * on 
the west, ze. the Optimate and Opsikian Themes, and then proceeded to 
Dorylaion. Melangeia here is shown to be on the same road as Malagina,t 
and like it to be an dAnxrov, where the troops of the Optimate Theme 
met the emperor on his march. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
the identity of the two places. 

After the preceding and following paragraphs were finished, I 
observed that Zonaras asserts the identity of Melangeia and Malagina, 
saying that the latter is the more rustic name.t 

13. The form Melagina seems to have led to another corruption 
Melaina. Melaina is mentioned by Ducas as a village on the road from 
Amasia towards Prousa (éyyvs tov IIpovoys, p. 129). I think there can 
be no doubt that Melaina = Melagina, § and we have thus a proof that 

* Cinnam., p. 294 (ep. pp. 36, 127). 

+ The form Madrdyyiva sometimes occurs for Maddyiva. 

t Zonaras, III., p. 129 (Basel, 1557). 

§ Melagina becomes Melaina, either through the operation of popular etymology, 


seeking a word with a meaning, or through the tendency of modern Greek pronunciation 
to weaken g before i into y, 
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the place was at the crossing of the roads from Prousa to the east and 
from Nikaia to the south, which exactly confirms the conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact that Malagina was an érAyxrov where the Optimate 
troops concentrated. After Dorylaion had passed into Turkish hands 
Melagena was the natural aAyxrov for the Opsikian troops also. 

14. Mela, which does not occur in Hierocles, is mentioned as a 
bishopric in all the Notitiw. It must, therefore, probably have risen to 
this rank after 530 a.p. In the Council held at Constantinople in A.p. 680, 
the bishop of Mela was present, and the names Mela and Justinianopolis 
Nova are used as equivalent. Mela therefore was refounded by 
Justinian and raised to the rank of a bishopric. Procopius, though he 
wrote his account of the buildings of Justinian not earlier than 560 a.p.,* 
does not refer to the building of Justinianopolis Mela, but the passage 
in which he describes the building and paving of the road from Bithynia 
into Phrygia may fairly be connected with the foundation of the city, 
and may serve as a proof that the city was situated on the road.t It 
may, of course, be confidently assumed that the road described by 
Procopius is the imperial post-road to Dorylaion, the great artery of 
communication with Phrygia. Procopius mentions his care of the road 
to the east (Hist. Are., 30). 

15. The situation of Mela is further determined by the usual entry 
in the Notitiz, Modpynvis nro. MeAjs. Mela was sufficiently near Modra 
or Modrene, for the two to be included in one bishopric. Modra was 
situated on the upper waters of the Gallos. If the text of Strabo 
(p. 543) is to be trusted, the Gallos joined the Sangarios a little over 
300 stadia, nearly 40 miles, from Nikomedeia, and this distance, as 
Leake mentions, proves that the Gallos is the river which flows past 
Leukai,f rising in the little Lake Aine Gél (“Mirror Lake”). The 
probable inference then is that Modra was about the village Aine Gdl, 
and Mela about the point where the imperial highway crossed the river 
Gallos. Strabo knew the distance from this point, the junction of the 
Sangarios and Gallos, to Nikomedeia, from an itinerary, and hence he 

* He refers to the Sangarios bridge as in process of building. It was begun in 560, 

+ “Eortt 5€ tis €vy BiOuvois b5ds es TH Bpvyav HOn evOevde idyti, EvOa 5h avOpsrois re 
avaplOuois Kal (pois érépors Xepdvos pe SirwAéva kvveBaive * yewdns yap dmepdyay 7 
xépa odca, uh 871 GuBpwy eEaclwy KatappayévTwy 7) xidvwv TOAAGY émiKEXYMEVOY TE Kal 
diadvdeicay ev eoxdTw, GAAG Kal Pexddwv emimentwKuidy, dv ofTw TUXO1, és TEAUA Bad Kal 
amépevtoy Evvictapevn, Tas TE ddovs Tevaywdets epyaCouevn, Tovs THde ibvTas ek Tov ent 
mAcioTov avérviyey. GAA Kal TOUTOY a’Tds TE peyaroppocdyy Wuxijs Kal 7 BaciAls 
Gcoddpa Tov KlySvvoy Trois mapiodar diéAvoay. es Huepas yap 5500 Huiov ebCdvw avdpl AlBos 
maupeyOeot cKemas TH AewHdpy amepyarduevor em) oTEppas Tis 6500 apievan SieckevdcayTo 
tovs THde idvtas (Procop. Aedif. V. 3). 

+ Texier says that this river runs from Aine G6l, and Kiepert’s later map agrees. 
His older map makes the river of Aine Gél run south of and parallel to the river of 
Leukai. ‘Texier says that the river of Aine Gol is called Bedre Tchai: he would 
probably have observed that the name Bedre is the ancient Modra, but for his extraor- 
dinary error about the site of Modra, which he places at Mudurlu, Kiepert follows him 
in this, and is obliged to put the Gallos east of the Sangarios. 
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gives it, though there is really a much shorter interval between the 
Sangarios and Nikomedeia further north. But Strabo had no statistics 
of this shorter distance, for the route Ankyra-Nikomedeia, along which 
it might be measured, was of no importance in his time, whereas the route 
from Nikomedeia and Nikaia to Leukai, Dorylaion, Kotiaion, Smyrna, 
and Ephesos, must have been a most important road then (see E. 12). 

The inference just drawn as to the situation of Mela cannot be con- 
sidered quite certain; the conditions would be fairly well satisfied by a 
situation between Lefke and Vezir Khan, 10 or 12 miles further south. 
But the description which Leake gives of the situation and surroundings, 
combined with the importance of Lefke, show that Mela is to be sought 
not far from it, probably at some more defensible point. 

16. The natural route from Prousa to Amasia would pass by Lophoi 
down the Gallos and across the Sangarios to join the other road from 
Nikomedeia to Amasia. A point in this neighbourhood would also be 
a good meeting-place for troops concentrating from the Optimate Theme. 
Malagina, Melagina, or Melaina, is therefore to be placed in the same 
place as Mela-Justinianopolis, and the importance of the city is to be 
connected with its situation at a meeting-place of roads. All Justinian’s 
foundations owe their importance and lasting character to the skill 
with which they were placed. He simply recognised and gave pre- 
cision and name to the places which by the force of natural circumstances 
were attaining importance amid the steady improvement and develop- 
ment of the northern parts of Asia Minor in the two centuries after the 
foundation of Constantinople. 

In the name Malagina the termination -wa should really be -nvd ; it 
is adjectival and extraordinarily common in Anatolian names. Medjs, 
Meus, and Medway (all genitives), in the Notitiae, have lost the y, like 
the form Melaina. Like Medurjvy in Cappadocia it is really an adjectival 
form, denoting the district, in which there was no true city. Maddywa 
has altered its character and accent when it became a noun. The native 
name must have been Melag-a, and the adjectival character of the name 
Melagina or Melangia, as denoting a district and not a single town, is 
proved by a passage in Cinnamus (p. 127), where he speaks of Manuel 
as living at a place (xépos) named Metabole év MeAayyeious. 

Leuke or Leukai (the White Town) is to be considered as a village in 
the district Malagina, and perhaps popular wit or popular superstition 
sought a definite purpose in opposing the name to the ill-omened 
Melaina (Black Town).* 

Modrene was the scene of a battle described by Nicephorus 
Patriarcha, p. 68. 

, 17. Angelokome is by Texier (As. Min., p. 91) and Von Hammer iden- 
tified, on account of the resemblance in name, with the modern Aine Gl. 


* Compare Greek Madofels, MadoFévra, Apple Town, in Latin Maleyentum changed 
to Beneventum. > 
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This view is not consistent with a passage of Anna Comnena, according 
to which Angelokome would seem to have been situated on one of the 
rivers that flow out of Mount Ida. Anna (vol. IL. p. 280) mentions that 
the Turks crossed a river Barenos between Kyzikos and Parion. This 
river, which must be either the Granikos or the Aisepos, flows out of 
Mount Ibis, where rise also the Skamandros, the Angelokomites, and the 
Empelos. The Angelokomites is obviously called after the town (often 
mentioned in late Byzantine time) past which it flows. Similarly the 
Barenos is obviously the river that flows by Baris, a town mentioned in 
all the Notitiae (sometimes as Sasabaris) and by Hierocles.* Other 
considerations incline us to place Angelokome as far east as possible, 
which would show that it was on the Aisepos, and Baris on the 
Granikos. It may, however, be doubted quite reasonably whether 
Anna’s geography is trustworthy, when she makes the Angelokomites 
and Skamandros rise in the same mountain. Perhaps she has confused 
the two mountains, Ida and Olympos.t The enumeration of towns 
near Nikaia captured by the Turks, which is given by Pachymeres, f 
seems conclusive. Belokome is Bilejik, Angelokome is Aine Gél, Ana- 
gourdes and Platanea are unknown villages in the direction of Melagena. 
It would not be correct to say that Aine Gél, which means “ Mirror 
Lake,” a natural and poetical name for a lake among the mountains, is 
got by popular etymology from the Byzantine name Angelokome. The 
fact seems to be that Belokome and Angelokome are Greek representa- 
tives of the Turkish names Bilejik and Aine Gél; and that these two 
“places, having been for some time in the hands of the Turks, are 
designated by their Turkish names, while Melangeia, fnrther north and 
close to Nikaia, has still its Greek name, which is retained even by 
Edrisi.§ Then the Angelokome that gave name to the river, would be 
a different place from this later Angelokome, a name coined out of the 
Turkish Aine Gol, and Anna’s account of the four rivers flowing from 
Mount Ida (Ibis) may be accepted: her Empelos remains doubtful, 
perhaps the Satnioeis. 

18. Modra or Modrene is by Texier placed at Mudurlu, far away on 
the other side of the Sangarios, though he agrees with Leake’s identifi- 
cation of the Gallos. His sole ground is the modern name, which he 
considers to be a modification of the ancient name. But Mudurlu is a 


* Hierocles has the form Baptomn, a scribe’s clerical error. Wesseling, however, 
wrongly suggests "ApioBy as the proper reading. Baplown arises from a dittography, 
Bapis mapiov being written Bapis mamapov, and the words being afterwards wrongly 
divided. Compare Bapis, ethnic Bapnyds, in Pisidia. See D 3, 13, C 33, which shows 
that the Barenos was the Granikos. 

+ Other similar errors are given, under Mopsouestia Cilicie and just below in 
connection with Melagena. 

t viv piv Bndrdskoma, viv 8 ’AyyeAdKwua, viv 8 "Avayoupdhs Kai TlAatavéa Kal Te 
MeAdyyea Kal Ta wept maya (vol. IL., p. £13). 

§ See the route given under Galatia Salutaris, Santabaris : there Mulawwen perhaps 


corresponds to Bilejik-Belokome. 
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good Turkish name, and has no connection with Modra. Kiepert 
in his latest map follows Texier. 

19. Gallos, which appears as a bishopric, united with the other places, 
Kadosia and Lophoi, must probably be placed on the Gallos, if there is 
an arm of that river which rises far away to the west. Gallos-Kadosia 
was in Bithynia Prima, subject to Nikomedeia, while Modra was in 
Bithynia Secunda, under Nikaia, which included the whole south- 
eastern part of the province from Aine Gél and the Nicene lake. 
Gallos-Kadosia is to be looked for north-west of Aine Gél, and the 
boundary of the ecclesiastical provinces passes between Kadosia and 
Aine Gol. 

20. The operations of the year 1113* are very hard to understand, 
but, after fixing the site of Malagina, it becomes possible to put them 
more precisely. The Turks who were ravaging Mysia divided at 
Kyzikos. One division under Mahumet retired through Lentiana and 
Poimanenon (Maniyas), and thence doubtless along the Rhyndakos 
towards Kotiaion and Dorylaion, the latter of which was entirely in 
the hands of nomadic Turkish tribes. | The emperor sent orders to 
Kamytzes to march against the Turks. He must have gone through 
Prousa and round the north side of Mount Olympos (Keshish Dagh) 
till he reached Aorata, obviously in the Rhyndakos ‘valley at a point 
near Poimanenon. Here he attacked the Turks suddenly, dispersed 
them, and recaptured all their booty, but, instead of retiring on Poi- 
manenon, he lingered at Aorata, and the Turks, rallying in a plain 
beneath Aorata, surprised him in turn, defeated his army, and captured 
himself with all the spoil. In the meantime the emperor had crossed 
the ferry from Constantinople to Damalis, and marched in three days to 
Aigialoi,t at the narrowest part of the entrance to the gulf of Astakos 
or Nikomedeia, whence he crossed the ferry to Kibotos on the south 
side of the gulf, and then again took the land-road to Nikaia. When 
he learned in Nikaia of the ill success of Kamytzes, he advanced by a 
different road to intercept the Turks. He went by way of Malagina 
and Basilika. Basilika is described as a narrow and difficult glen on 
the (south-eastern) skirts of Olympos: it is probably to be sought 
somewhere about Inn Ongu in crossing the watershed.§ He then 


* Anna Comnena, vol. II., p. 279 ff. 

+ This is mentioned in the survey of the history of Dorylaion, given by Nicetas and 
Cinnamus, when Manuel set about refounding the city. 

¢ The hurry which Anna mentions does not correspond well with the three days 
between Damalis and Aigialoi (Alexius, however, was unwell), for Leake only gives 
12 hours, 36 miles, from Scutari to Malsum, which must correspond to Aigialoi. One 
might feel tempted to identify Kibotos with the modern Ghevse, the ancient Kibyza or 
AaxiBu¢a, but Dakibyza was on the north side, 9 miles west of the ferry, whereas several 
passages in Anna show clearly that Kibotos was on the south gide (not far from 
Helenopolis-Drepanon), 

§ See Addenda to p. 236, 
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descended to Alethina, which must be between Kotiaion and Dorylaion. 
Meantime Mahumet had already reached the nei ghbourhood of Dorylaion, 
but Alexius, ignorant of this, advanced on Akrokos, in the direction of 
Kotiaion. He came upon the other division of the Turkish army, which 
had advanced from Kyzikos over the river Barenos or Granikos, by 
Parion, Abydos, Adramyttion, and returned by the Kaikos valley through 
Khliara (which was east of Pergamos) and Germe (called by Anna, 
Karme). Its further march must have led by Synaos (now Simav), 
Aizanoi, and Kotiaion, until they were suddenly attacked by Alexius. 
During the battle the Byzantine rear-guard was suddenly attacked by 
Mahumet, who, learning of the emperor’s arrival, had collected a force 
of the nomad Turkmens round Dorylaion, and followed in pursuit of 
the Byzantine army. Alexius was thus caught between two forces, but 
still he gained the victory after suffering considerable loss. He then 
retired to Constantinople.* The description of this route, when com- 
pared with Edrisi’s account of the road Amorion-Kotiaion-Chalcedon 
(H 25), shows that Alexius followed the road by Bilejik (Mulawwen) to 
Kotiaion. 

21. The route between Malagina and Dorylaion is nowhere described 
carefully, but I find a probable reference to it in a passage of Anna 
Comnena, pp. 312-315. 

The Castle of Saint George was near the Ascanian lake, west 
or north-west of Nikaia. The Turks penetrated to it in the 
year 1116, while Alexius was at Aer (Eribolos, ten miles south 
of Nikomedeia). He at once advanced to Nikaia and the castle of 
Saint George, and even to Sugut,t which lies south of Malagina on the 
road to Dorylaion. The regular modern road to Dorylaion passes 
through Sugut, though there is another way through Bilejik, and this 
passage of Anna makes it probable that the ancient road took the same 
course. 

The Castle of Saint George was on the lake of Nikaia, a little to the 
west or north-west of the city. It must be distinguished from the Castle 
of Saint Gregory on the south side of the gulf of Astakos or Nikomedeia 
(Pachym., II., 103), though the Bonn translation of Anna always renders 
Gregory instead ot George. 

22. Justinianopolis-Mela is several times at the Council of 680 A.D. 
called Nova Justinianopolis Gordi, which probably means of the country 


* Anna’s reference to Philadelpheia shows her vague idea of the situation. 

+ Kwudrodrly tiva Sayovddous eyxwplws Kadovuevny. The fact that the Turkish name 
Sugut, “ willow,” was already so attached to this place that Anna uses it and calls it the 
native name, is a striking proof of the extent of the Seljuk power along the Dorylaion 
route. The Kotiaion route was not so completely in their hands during this or the 
following reign. Sugut soon after became famous as the original home of the Ottoman 
Turks in Asia Minor:.”Eott SoyotTn mapa Mvolay kun ottw kadhoumevn ebdaluwv kal 
motapds map ath olrw Kadovuevos....kadotro o by airy ’Iréas kébun. It is about 250 
stadia from the Euxine, according to Laon. Chalcoc., p. 13. 
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Gordos. I have elsewhere * connected this with the names of the 
bishoprics Gordoserboi in Bithynia, subject to Nikaia, and Gordorounia, 
or Gordorinia, in Phrygia Salutaris, and with Gordou Kome, the old 
name of Juliopolis, in Galatia; and have drawn the conclusion that the 
country along the Sangarios (especially the left bank) from Leukai 
upwards for a great distance, was called Gordos. 

23. The river Melas, which is mentioned by Pachymeres as a 
branch of the Sangarios near the bridge built by Justinian over 
the Sangarios, can hardly be connected with Mela-Malagina. No such 
river is indicated in the maps, though it is expressly mentioned by 
Pachymeres (II., p. 331). ; 

24, ATzouLA is an unknown place on the unexplored course of the 
Sangarios south of Nikaia. Botoniates, in 1078, wished to go from 
Kotiaion to Constantinople, but knew that the Turks, having concluded 
an agreement with the Emperor Michael, were trying to intercept him. 
He had only a small company with him, and they avoided the direct 
roads and went by by-paths. Thus they reached safely Atzoula on 
the Sangarios, which is said to have been 200 miles from Nikaia: the 
distance is such an absurd exaggeration as to suggest the correction 
eixoot for Siaxdova.t Atzoula is probably the same place that is called 
Azalas by Anna, II., 79, and Nic. Bryenn., 34; Azalas seems to be on 
the hills that lie between Nikaia and the Gallos. Anna gave the 
distances from Nikaia in stadia, but the number is lost. There was a 
monastery Alypos on the south side of Azalas. 

25. It may be laid down beforehand that all the ézAynxtra must have 
afforded suitable camping-ground for great armies, where water and 
food for men and horses were easily procured, and that all must have 
been natural centres, easy of access from the districts whose troops con- 
centrated there ; in short, each dr)yxrov is likely to have been a natural 
road centre. We cannot, however, be certain that each dz\nxrov was 
actually on the road, for a place at some distance from the road might be 
a more suitable standing-camp for an army. 

Melagena might fairly be supposed to be a gathering-place for part 
of the Opsikian Theme, as it certainly was later in the time of Manuel. 
But as Dorylaion was in the Opsikian Theme, I have made the troops 
concentrate there. The division between the Themes is very confused 
-and difficult in this part of Bithynia. According to Constantine the line 
of division between the Optimate and Opsikian Themes began on the 
coast between Helenopolis and Pylai, and passed between Nikomedeia 
and Nikaia. South of Nikaia the Opsikian touches the Buccellariote 
thes ht belly nol NSU reste Snel a RRESNes PU ioaia ee 

g oo to place Justinianopolis- 
Mela further north than I did in that paper. 
t Niceph. Bryenn., p. 119. Astytzion on the Scamander (i.e. “townlet ”\ where 


Theodore Lascaris kept his treasure, is to be distinguished from Atzoula (Pachymer., I 
68). 4 dy 
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Theme, which extended as far west as Modrene. If Modrene was in 
the Buccellariote Theme, the line of division must have passed between 
Nikaia and Lefke, and Melagena would be in the Buccellariote Theme. 
It seems, however, to be an absurd division for military purposes, that 
the great military road should pass through first the Optimate Theme at 
Helenopolis, then the Opsikian Theme, then the Buccellariote Theme, 
and then again the Opsikian Theme at Dorylaion. We must, therefore, 
take the other sense of Constantine’s words,* that Modrene was the 
frontier town of the Opsikian, and that the Buccellariote begins at the 
east side of Modrene, i.e. at the river Sangarios. The line dividing the 
Opsikian and Buccellariote Themés runs from the Sangarios about the 
junction of the Gallos to a point east of Midaion. The entire military 
toad from Pylai to Dorylaion and Midaion then lay in the Opsikian 
Theme. Thereafter it touched the Buccellariote Theme almost at its 
southern frontier, where it bordered on the Anatolic Theme near 
Kaborkion. 

26. The Opsikian Theme included probably the entire Troad, it 
touched the Thrakesian Theme on the north side of the Kaikos valley, and 
further east it extended southwards to include the castle of Koula, which 
is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers. Koula was the 
Turkish name, and was adopted even by Byzantine writers after it had 
passed into Turkish hands. Pachymeres (II., 426, ff.) describes how, in 
1306, Roger, with his Catalans, marched by Germe, Khliara, and Aulax, 
to Philadelpheia, whence he made an excursion to Koula, which he cap- 
tured, and then returned to Philadelphia. The castle Phourni, which 
he captured on the same excursion, is probably Magidion, near Saittai. 
But the Byzantine name for Koula was Opsikion, as we may argue 
from the fact that it was included in one bishopric with Maionia, three 
hours to the west of Koula. Moreover, Magidion (beside Saittai) and 
Opsikion are mentioned as wAayiws éyxeiweva from Khliara, Pergamos, and 
the country down to the Cayster valley (Georg. Acropol., p. 30). 

The word Koula is explained by Ducange (‘ Note in Alexiad.,’ p. 621) 
as a term applied by the Greeks to all acropoleis. But the fact that the 
acropolis of Antioch on the Orontes was called Koula by Anna (JL, 
pp. 89, 90), and Kala by Scylitzes,f shows that it is simply the Arabic 
Kale or Kala, which has been adopted by the Turks as their commonest 
term for a strong place. I have explained the term fully, because Prof. 
H. Kiepertt criticised my brief statement to the same effect (‘ Cit. and 
Bish. of Phryg.,’ part II. § cvm.), and considers that Koula is an old 
Turkish word, meaning “city.” I quite grant that this is so, but it 


* Of the Buccellariote Theme, orw apxh....drd pey rijs KwpowdAcws Modpnyijs 


apxouevov. ; a ‘ 
+ évds rev mpds Siow THs Avrioxelas mipywv Kara rotvopa (Scylitz. in Niceph. Phoc., 


quoted by Ducange (I. ¢.). ‘ 
¢ In a letter which he sindly sent me on the subject. 
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means really “ fortified city,” and is taken from the Arabic. It is still 
used in Turkish in the sense of a single house standing apart among 
the fields away from a town, and therefore like a castle. The 
boundary of the Opsikian Theme, passing south of Koula, ran north-east 
to Meros (now called Kumbet), and a point east of Midaion on the 
Tembris. 

27. The next important point which is mentioned on the road was 
the famous city of Dorylaion, an dAnxrov, where the troops of the Thra- 
kesian and Opsikian Themes met the Emperor: it is stilla Turkish 
military station. 

It is mentioned that Scholarii, the guards commanded by the Domes- 
ticus Scholarum, were stationed in Nikomedeia, Kios, Prousa, Kyzikos, 
Kotiaion, Dorylaion, and one other place, until the time of Justinian, 
who removed them from the first six stations, and placed them in the 
cities of Thrace.* But though the Scholarii were removed, there can be 
no doubt that Dorylaion still continued to be a military station. In the 
time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, however, the Domesticus Scho- 
larum seems to have been stationed in Anatolic Phrygia, as he meets the 
Emperor at the third dzAnxrov, Kaborkion ; moreover, Joannes Kurkuas, 
the famous general who reconquered the country from the Halys to the 
Tigris, was Domesticus. 

Dorylaion fell into the hands of the Seljuk Turks in the latter part 
of the eleventh century,t along with the line of the military road to a 
point further north than Sugut, but the line of road to Kotiaion by 
Malagena, Basilika, and Alethina, still remained in Byzantine possession, 
and attained great importance in the campaigns of Alexius (1115), John, 
and Manuel Comnenus. At last, in the year 1175, Manuel made a great 
effurt to break the Turkish power, and reopened two of the old military 
roads, one by Soublaion in the south of Phrygia, the other by Dory- 
laion. He advanced to Dorylaion by the ferry Damalis, collecting his 
troops at Melangeia. Cinnamus gives an interesting account of the 
situation of Dorylaion, its former importance as one of the very greatest 
cities of Asia, the delightful climate (which is even yet praised in 
the country), the fertile soil, the river full of fish,t the numerous popu- 
lation, the baths, and of its utter destruction by the Turks. About 
2000 nomads camped in the neighbourhood of the deserted city. Manuel 
did not rebuild the old city, but selected a new site at a little distance. 
The site which he chose was apparently that which is now called Kara- 
dja Sheher, a deserted fortress about six miles south-west of Eski Sheher 
(Dorylaion). It is a fortress of the later Byzantine style, built on an 


* Theophanes, p. 236, 

t Probably in the year 1074, as already stated. 

{ Fish swarm in the Tembris, but I was disappointed with those which I tried to eat: 
the flesh is soft, tastes like mud, and proved uneatable to a very hungry man. I fou a 
that the natives also considered the fish that were brought me hardly fit for food 7 
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almost isolated spur of the plateau that borders the Tembris valley on 
the south, of great natural strength, but difficult to supply with water. 
After the defeat at Myriokephalon, in the following year, Manuel 
promised to destroy the new city, and, though he broke his word, he 
could not retain his hold on it, and it went to decay. 

28. The imperial estate, called Tembrion in the Opsikian Theme, 
whence fishermen were taken to accompany the Emperor’s expeditions, 
and catch fish for his table,* may have been beside Dorylaion or Midaion. 
The river Tembris flows past both cities. It is called Thybris by Cin- 
namus, who mentions also that the Bathys (which must be a tributary 
of the Tembris) flowed past Dorylaion. 

The Byzantine writers give interesting accounts of the Turkish 
nomads who inhabited the plain of Dorylaion when Manuel reoccupied 
the city. Anna Comnena calls them Turkmens (tay xar& tiv ’Acéay 
oixovvtwy Tovpxoudver, vol. II., p. 284). I add other two passages : ocou 
toAvOpeumoves bvTes avadipGot woas Tas Aetpmwvitidast Kal TovTwv evexa Tov 
oikelwy 760v aravotdmevor rayyevel TH “Pwpatwv éreciacw pia. (Nicet. 
Chon., p. 156). rére 8& Iepoar audi ducyiAiovs rept ravrnv (the plain of 
Dorylaion) vopddes as eos éoxjvovy (Cinnam. 295). 

29. From Dorylaion the road perhaps followed the line of the old 
Roman road to Pessinus as far as Trikomia-Troknada. It is mentioned 
that the Emperor Basil II., in the year 880, when returning from an 
expedition into Kommagene, passed through Midaion. Presumably he 
travelled along the military road. Were it not for this passage, I should 
have supposed that the road went along the modern track direct to 
Troknada (Kaimaz); but the terms in which Midaion is mentioned do 
not permit the supposition that on this occasion Basil diverged a little 
from the direct road for some special reason in order to visit it. When 
he reached Midaion he halted, reviewed his troops, distributed rewards, 
and dismissed them to their winter quarters.{ 

30. Troknada was the nearest point on the road to the third 
d\yxtov, Kaborkion, and probably the troops who had collected at 
Kaborkion joined the emperor when he reached Troknada. The 
distance is about twelve or fifteen miles. Kaborkion, a bishopric of 
Phrygia Salutaris in the latest class of Notitiz, was probably in the 
Anatolic Theme. It was the place where the troops of the Anatolic 
and Seleukeian Themes collected, together with those commanded by 
the Domesticus Scholarum. Its situation at the great fountains of the 

* See last note, p. 212. The estate is expressly mentioned as rod xwplov Tov TéuBpn 
(Const. Porph., I., p. 488). But, since the above was in type, I have observed that 
this place (which is called Tembrion, Tymbrion, or Tembrieion by Stephanus) is the 


imperial estate called Eudokias by Hierocles, see KE. § 27. ' 
+ This expression adds probability to the identification given below (see Galatia, 
Santabaris) of Edrisi’s Libadhia on a navigable stream with Dorylaion. 
{ Cedren., IL., p. 216; Theophan. Contin., p. 283. Krasos was also on the Military 
Road (see p. 435), which probably then went to Justinianopolis. 
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Sangarios has been described, CB, § rxxiv. The splendid water-supply 
in a thirsty land, and the fine fertile plain around made it an excellent 
camping-ground for an army. It is still a good horse-breeding centre, 
an imperial estate, and a military station. 

31. The road went on to a very strong and important fortress, 
Justinianopolis Palia, situated at Sivri Hisar, whose lofty twin peaks 
afford an impregnable citadel. Dr. Mordtmann was first led by the 
name to suggest this situation: the course of the road proves his acute 
suggestion to be correct. Its strength as a fortress, and its situation on 
the road soon made it the chief city of Galatia Salutaris. It became 
first a bishopric, and afterwards the actual metropolis and the residence 
of the metropolitan bishop, though he still retained the title ‘bishop of 
Pessinus.’ It still retains its rank as chief city of a Sanjak, and is an 
important centre of roads and commerce (see Galatia Salutaris). 

32. The course of the road across Galatia is very uncertain. The 
rarity of references to Ankyra in the military history of the Byzantine 
Empire, combined with the fact that it lies to the north of the direct 
route and that the road Sivri-Hisar-Ankyra is waterless except at the 
crossing of the Sangarios, suggests that the military road passed to the 
south of Ankyra. In that case there can be no doubt that it went by 
Beinam (Gorbeous), where it joined the new road from Ankyra to 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos and Ceesareia, still one of the most important 
routes in Anatolia. This road went nearly straight east to the Halys, 
which it crossed at the bridge now called Tcheshnir Keupreu, and 
besides which was probably situated the fortress Saniana, the military 
centre of the Turma Saniana. The route from Sivri Hisar to Gorbeous 
(Beinam) is very difficult to trace. 

33. The bridge Zompos or Zompi spanned the Sangarios at the point 
where the road crossed the river. This point must have been south of 
the modern Kawunji Keupreu and near the mouth of the Ilidja Su, if 
the view which I take of the subsequent course of the road is correct. 
Widely different views, varying from near the source of the Sangarios 
(Texier) to near its mouth (Ritter), have been expressed about the 
situation of this bridge, which is of great importance in Byzantine 
military history owing to its situation on the military road. It will, 
therefore, be convenient at this point to examine the question of the 
Byzantine bridges over the Sangarios, Pontogephyra, Zompi, and perhaps 
Tantaendia. The first of these was built by Justinian, «.p. 560, to 
replace a bridge of boats (which was frequently destroyed by floods) on 
the important roads from Nikomedeia to Ankyra and to the whole of the 
north provinces. This bridge is described by Procopius (de Aedif., V. 2) 
as still building while he was writing his book. Justinian diverted Na 
course of the river to build it. The fame of this bridge grew as time 
passed, and it still stands, a really great work, described by Texier as 
429 metres long and composed of eight arches. Pachymeres (II., 330), 
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mentions its true name Pontogephyra, and says that it no longer 
spanned the Sangarios but a smaller stream called Melas, as the Sangarios 
had changed its course. The Sakaria still flows some distance to the east 
of the bridge. The name Pontogephyra, apparently a hybrid, Greek and 
Latin combined, was corrupted to Pentegephyra, and explained as bridge 
of five arches, though according to Texier it is of eight arches.* This 
error occurs in Cedrenus (I., 678), and Theophanes (p. 234). Agathias 
composed an epigram on the bridge, which is quoted by Zonaras 
CIIL, p. 53) and Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Them., p. 27). The 
latter, misunderstanding his authority, says the epigram was engraved 
on a stone in the bridge, and the misstatement has often been repeated. 
34. Ritter, in his ‘Erdkunde von Asien,’ vol. XX., p. 558, identifies 
this bridge of Justinian with the bridge Zompi, but this is a quite mis- 
taken view.t The situation of Zompi is defined with sufficient clearness 
by the many references that occur to it. At first sight something is to be 
said for Texier’s viewt that the bridge of Zompi is Tchandir Keupreu, a 
few hours below the great springs at Tchifteler in which the Sangarios 
rises. Anna Comnena refers to it as lying east of Santabaris (Bardakchi) 
and Amorion, and Nicephorus Bryennius speaks of it as near the sources 
of the Sangarios. Texier declares it to be a stono bridge of Byzantine 
work, and the case seems very complete in his favour. In 1883 I made 
a long détour in order to see the bridge ; and in 1886 I again crossed it. 
It seems to me to be a Turkish bridge, built to carry the important 
route from Sivri Hisar to Azizie (the earlier Turkish Jirgin) and Afiom 
Kara Hisar. A road to the east from Dorylaion could not possibly go 
by Tchandir Keupreu, and, if it be Zompi, then the military road must 
have crossed the Sangarios by a different bridge. But a passage in 
Michael Attaliota (p. 184) forces us to look elsewhere for Zompi. In 
the year 1073 the Caesar John marched (evidently along the military 
road) from Dorylaion to the east, and crossed the bridge called Zompos, 
which spans the Sangarios, and connects the Anatolic and Cappadocic 
Themes. Now, I bave stated above that the military road did not even 
touch Tchifteler (Kaborkion), where are the fountains of the Sangarios, 
but keeps away to the north of it without touching the Sangarios. But, 
even supposing that it did make the détour to Tchifteler, it would never 
make a further détour down the right bank in order to need a bridge to 
cross by some 12 miles down. It would go straight across from 
Tehifteler to Sivri Hisar (Justinianopolis). Moreover, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the Cappadocic Theme extended to the sources of the 
Sangarios at this time. It might, of course, be argued from Constantine’s 
* I am assuming Texier’s account to be correct. But possibly he is wrong, and the 
bridge has five arches. In that case Pentegephyra would be correct, and Pontogephyra 
the corruption. ' 
+ There seems to be here some strange misconception of the great geographer, as in 
the same sentence he speaks of the plains of Dorylaion on the east of the Sangarios. 
t Texier, ‘ Asie Mineure,’ p. 391. 
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description of the Cappadocic Theme that it could not have 
reached to any part of the Sangarios, but was confined to the east side 
of the Halys; but his description applies to the older form of the 
Theme, and about 890 the Cappadocic Theme was actually extended 
as far west as the mountains east of Sivri Hisar (Gunusu Dagh, the 
ancient Dindymos ?). 

35. It is necessary at this point to discuss the limits ‘at different 
periods of the Cappadocic Theme. Constantine identifies the Cap- 
padocic Theme, which was one of the three divisions of the great 
Armeniac, Theme, with the old province Cappadocia Secunda ; but this 
is a mere slip, for in the earlier part of his account he defines it clearly 
as adjoining Lykaonia on the one side and reaching to Caesareia on the 
other, and in another direction bordering on the Buccellariote Theme on 
one side and reaching to Loulon and even up to Podandos on the other 
side (‘de Them.,’ p. 19). But his description of the Buccellariote Theme 
shows that it extended to the Halys, and that it was divided from the 
Cappadocic Theme by the Halys. A passage, however, in his treatise 
‘de Administrando Imperio’ (p. 225) shows clearly that, though originally 
the Buccellariote Theme did extend along the Halys as far south as 
the frontier of the old Cappadocian province near Parnassos, yet a modi- 
fication took place subsequently. About the year 890 four military 
districts of the Buccellariote Theme, Bareta, Balbadon, Aspona, and 
Akarkous, together with three of the Anatolic Theme, Eudokias, Saint 
Agapetos, and Aphrazeia, were transferred to the Cappadocian Theme. 
These seven districts comprise all the southern part of Galatia, from 
Aspona, near the Halys, to the Sangarios and even to Eudokias, and are 
called the Turma Kommata.t The bridge Zompi crosses from Eudokias 
to Saint Agapetos or Myrika, and apparently either a third change must 
have occurred and HEudokias been again attached to the Anatolic Theme, 
or else Michael refers to the fact that the Anatolic Theme included all 
the country south of the Sangarios, and must have come close up to 
Zompi. 

36. Of these seven bandai or topoteresiai, Eudokias, Saint Agapetos, 
Aphrazeia, and Aspona, have (H, 5-12) been placed approximately or 
exactly. The precise sites of Bareta, Balbadon, and Akarkous, can 
hardly be fixed, but Akarkous is probably a false reading for Akarbous, 
and is a variant of Gorbeous.t Bareta and Balbadon would then 
comprise the central parts of the Haimane (Bareta on the north, 


* chy TeV AvaroniKdy Kal Kawmadonav emiCevyvver émapxlay (Mich. Attal., p. 184). 
+ Kommata is possibly the Latin comata. 

{ Gorbeous, Akarbous, compare Loulon, Halala, which have been identified in an- 
other part of this book. K for B is a common error ; compare Ikria for Ibria in Not. I 
VIL, EX. I misinterpreted Ikria in my ‘ Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia,’ part I. but 
put it correctly in the Table, part II. Since then, I find my correction confirmed a: the 
Bodleian manuscript, Baroc. 185, fol. 16, which reads ivpiwy, and which invariably 
writes v for B. 
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Balbadon on the south), and Akarbous and Aspona similarly the eastern 
Haimane up to the Halys. Akarbous would be a fort commanding the 
military road, and similarly we may look for Bareta or Balbadon on or 
mear the military road at a point south of Ankyra, and near the road 
from Ankyra to Perta and Archelais Colonia. 

A comparison of the account given (K 15) of the Kharsian Theme 
shows that this later Cappadocic Theme must have been practically 
confined to these seven bandai. It was bounded on the north by the 
Buccellariote Theme, which is mentioned a.p. 1035 by Cedrenus, IL, 
p. d14, and Glycas, p. 588, as still in existence, on the east by the 
Halys and the Kharsian Theme, on the south and west by the Anatolie 
Theme. Its importance, in spite of its small size, lay in its being on 
the line of the great road. 

It is certainly true that the expression of Michael Attaliota about 
Zompi connecting the Anatolic and Cappadocic Themes suggests that 
the river separated the two Themes, and a great river is certainly the 
natural boundary between two military districts, just as the Halys was 
on the east. But on the other hand Eudokias seems necessarily placed 
at Yiirme, and the baths of Saint Agapetos equally necessarily at the 
Hamam near Kadi Keui. Eudokias borders on Germa, and even if we 
could place Endokias east of the Sangarios, separated by that river 
from Germa,* it would then be almost necessary to place Saint Agapetos 
at Yiirme, and the difficulty would still remain. 

In 1068 Romanus Diogenes, marching to the east by the usual road 
vid Helenopolis, crossed the Sangarios by the bridge Zompos, and 
afterwards the Halys.t This passage also proves that Zompi was on 
the military road. 

37. Another bridge called Tantaendia, evidently over the Sangarios, 
or perhaps one of its tributaries, the Tembris or the Siberis, is mentioned 
in the life of Theodorus Sykeota.{ It lay between Colonia Germa and 
Sykea, and must be either over the middle course of the Sangarios, 
south of Sykea and Lagania, or over the Tembris near Germa. It is 
just possible that it is identical with the bridge over the Siberis built 
by Justinian (Procop., ‘ Aidif.,’ V. 6). 

38. Tocross Galatia with a large army from east to west, there are only 
two roads which afford a water-supply. One of these would keep along 
the Tembris (Porsuk Su), cross the Sangarios, and ascend the Ankyra river. 
‘The military road appears not to have taken this course, and it must in 
all probability have taken the other. In that case, from Justinianopolis 


* The position so far north is, however, impossible, for the seven bandai are clearly the 
southern part of Galatia. The Anatolic Theme, to judge from Constantine’s descrip- 
tion, could never haye included Eudokias, unless it was pretty far south; and nothing is 
left for the Buccellariote, if the Anatolic extended to the river of Ankyra, which in 
+hat case would be the northern border of Eudokias. 

+ Scylitz., p. 639, and Attal., p. 139. 

t Act. Sanct., April 22nd, p. 53. 
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it went to Eudokias, crossed the Sangarios south of the present 
Kawunji Keupreu, ascended the Ilija Su, which flows with a fine stream 
throughout the summer * from the central Haimane. The road would 
pass under the walls of Kizil Hissar Kale, which I suppose to be 
Aphrazeia, and which overhangs the river. It would then cross by 
Bareta or Balbadon to Gorbeous-Akarbous, and descend a stream which 
flows eastwards towards the Halys. 

39. The Halys must have been crossed by a bridge, and Tcheshnir 
Keupreu is admirably situated, where the river is narrowed to enter a 
gorge in the mountains. A bridge over the Halys is indeed never 
mentioned by Byzantine writers; but it can hardly be the case that 
the Turks were the first to construct a bridge there. 

In 4.p. 905, Samonas, the Saracen favourite of Leo VI., on pretence 
of going on a visit to his own monastery Speira, which was situated in 
Damatry beside Constantinople, fled to his native country, and, in order 
to avoid pursuit, hamstrung all the post-horses as he passed. He was, 
however, refused permission to cross the Halys, and was in consequence 
overtaken by his pursuers. A doubt might be raised whether this 
refers to the passage of the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, or to the 
other crossing between Justinianopolis-Mokissos (Kir Sheher) and 
Caesareia. He had already long passed Speira, and was going onwards 
towards the east, when he was arrested, so that it was clear that he was 
fleeing. He then pretended that he was going to the Timios Stavros, 
the Holy Cross, at Sirichas or Sirachas.t| When we remember that one 
of the fortresses in southern Galatia which we have (K 12-6) seen reason 
to place on the military road, was called Timios Stavros, there can be no 
doubt that Samonas was arrested at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and then 
pretended that he was going to the Holy Cross for religious purposes. 
The incident incidentally confirms in a general way the situation which 
has been assigned to Timios Stavros. 

40. Another place on the road west of the Halys was Ara. In a.p. 
906 Eustathius Argyrus was banished to his own house in the Kharsian 
Theme, but on his way died at Ara, and was buried at Spynin, a high 
point beside Ara.§ His sons, however, exhumed the body and carried 
it to the family monastery of S. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme. 
There is no clue to the exact position of Ara and Spynin. 

41, There must certainly have been a fortress near the bridge to 
protect the crossing of the Halys. This fortress, as I shall try to prove, 
was Saniana. 

In the first place, the defending fortress was on the east side of the 

* T have gone along it in the middle of September. 

+ The present bridge may be only a repaired Byzantine bridge: it has a single 
pointed arch. 


i piling Leo Grammat., p. 278; Theophan. Contin., p. 369; Sirachas, Cedren., IL. 
p. 264. 


§ és 7d Surly rod “Apa THy Koovphy (Theophan. Contin., p. 374). 
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Halys, for Romanus Diogenes, in 1063, built for the first time a fort on 
the west bank at the crossing (Attal., p. 146). 

In the second place, the three bandai in the south of Galatia beyond 
the Halys, which once belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, but in 890 
were transferred to the Kharsian Theme, were united in the Turma 
Saniana. During the following century Constantine mentions that the 
Buccellariote Theme extended to the fortress Saniana The fortress 
Saniana is also mentioned in the year 824 as being surrendered by the 
insurgent chief who occupied it. Now it is clear that the Buccellariote 
Theme extended to the Halys, and it is therefore probable that the 
limiting town was on the Halys. Moreover, the principal fortress of a 
Turma may very suitably be placed at such an important point as the 
crossing of the Halys and a triple fork of the military road. 

Another argument may be drawn from Strabo (p. 562), who mentions 
Sanisene apparently as a frontier district on the south of Paphlagonia.* 
Just as we find the two forms Pimolisa and Pimolia, or Kolose and 
Koloe, used to designate the same town, so Sanisene and Saniana are 
clearly the same name. Now it is certainly impossible to place Saniana 
as far north as Strabo implies Sanisene to have been; but remembering 
how vague were the limits of countries in Strabo’s time,f we may, 
perhaps, consider that Sanisene was partly absorbed in Galatia, and 
partly left in Paphlagonia. In that case Sanisene would be originally 
a province or district along the Halys on both banks, south of Pimolisene, 
extending as far south as Tcheshnir Keupreu, near which stood the 
Byzantine fortress Saniana. Originally, of course, Saniana was an 
adjectival form, but it has, ike Malagina, become a noun. 

42, Now it is obvious that the bridge of the Halys would be a conve- 
nient dzAnxtov for the Buccellariote troops. Constantine, however, says 
that the Buccellariote troops always met at Kolonia, i.e. Archelais. It is, 
however, a patent absurdity that when the emperor is marching to the 
east, the Buccellariote troops should concentrate 100 miles south of the 
road, and 60 miles south of their southern frontier, in order to join him 
conveniently. Substitute Saniana for Kolonia, and the description is 
clear and accurate. The order of enumerating the daAyxra is then 
natural. Saniana is then the place where all the eastern themata meet 
the emperor if his march is towards Cilicia. But if he is going towards 
Kommagene the Buccellariote, the Paphlagonian, and the Kharsian 
troops meet at Saniana, while the Cappadocian, Armeniac, and Sebas- 
teian { meet at Caesareia. 


* The text seems not satisfactory. The meaning probably is that southern Paph- 
lagonia (ruled by several kings) was divided into Timonitis on the Bithynian frontier, 
and the kingdom of Gezatorix including Marmolitis and Sanisene and Potamia: omit 
one kai (see Addenda). 

+ He quotes the proverbial uncertainty, ‘the bounds of Phrygia and Mysia.” 

{ One necessary transposition is here made between Paphlagonian and Cappadocian. 
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Yet another argument might be brought to show the utter absurdity 
of the reading Kolonia. A glance of the map will show that if Kolonia 
were an dAyxrov, it would in every case be by far the most convenient 
for the Seleukeian, and sometimes for the Anatolic troops, yet these 
troops go to Kaborkion: on the other hand, as the dAqxra have been 
corrected, Kaborkion is the"proper éAyx«rov for them. 

43, At Saniana the military road forked, and one branch went straight 
east, probably through Myriokephaloi, Timios Stavros,* Basilika 
Therma, Siboron, Hypsela, Agrane or Agriane, Sialos, Bathys Rhyax, 
and Sebasteia towards Armenia. ‘This part of the road will be dis- 
cussed below. It only remains to add that Justinian fortified several 
points on the road in Armenia, Satala, Koloneia, and Theodosiopolis, and 
built the walls of Sebasteia (Procop., Aedif., III.). 

44, It is to be observed that the last dxAnxrov is Dazimon, but that 
the troops who must have assembled there are said to meet the emperor, 
not at Dazimon, but at Bathys Rhyax. The situation of these two 
places, as fixed L 20, explains this peculiar language. Dazimon is the 
splendid plain called the Kaz Ova, west of Tokat. the Armeniac troops 
collected here, and when the emperor was approaching, they came to 
meet him at Bathys Rhyax, which is mentioned as a convenient place 
for going off the road into the Armeniac Theme.t Bathys Rhyax has 
been placed at Sialos or Siara, now Yeni Khan, where the roads from 
Tokat and from the west meet before they go on to Sebasteia. ‘Thirty 
miles beyond Bathys Rhyax, and therefore near Sebasteia, was a hill 
by the road called Kwvoravrivov Bovvés.t (See p. 267.) 

45. The other branch of the road, going south-east from Saniana, 
passed through Justinianopolis-Mokissos, now Kir Sheher, which, from 
its refoundation by Justinian, has continued down to the present day 
to be one of the chief cities of eastern Anatolia. I have described, in 
discussing the roads east of Ankyra, the alteration that occurred in the 
roads across north-western Cappadocia in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and the consequent rise of Justinianopolis to importance. 

46. At Justinianopolis the road again forked, one branch went south by 
Zoropassos (Yarapson $), Soanda (near Nev Sheher), through the Turma 
Kases or Kasin in the plain of Venasa (about the modern Melegob and 
Hassa Keui), to Tyana and the Cilician Gates. During the centuries of 
Saracen warfare, the country between the Gates and the Halys was 


* Such names as [M]Adrivos for Troknades, S. Agapetos for Myrika, &c., show the 
influence of religion on nomenclature in Byzantine time. Another fort, called 
Myriokephalon, stood on the important Kleisoura, leading east from Soublaion. 


+ Compare Genesius, pp. 122-4, which is quoted in fixing the position of Agrane and 
Bathys Rhyax. 


t Genes, p. 124. 
§ The name is always given in the maps, Arebsun; but the spelling Yarapson 


corresponds far more closely to the local pronunciation. The initial y is always 
audible, 
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almost continually infested by Saracen bands. Hence on such an 
expedition the whole Byzantine army was collected by the time the 
emperor reached Saniana. It would have exposed the army to be cut 
off in detachments if it had concentrated further south. 

It is possible that the old pilgrim’s road along the left bank of the 
Halys may appear to some readers to be a preferable route. In that 
case the fork would occur at Akarbous, and an expedition against Cilicia 
would pass through the fortress Aspona (also a bishopric), would touch 
the Halys and pass through Parnassos and Nyssa, would then diverge 
from the Halys and join the other route at Soanda. But in addition 
to the arguments which have already led us to the view given above, 
T may add that the utter desolation of this route and the almost complete 
failure of Byzantine ruins on it, seem irreconcilable with the idea that it 
was one of the greatest imperial roads throughout the Byzantine period. 

47. When the emperor was marching towards Kommagene or 
Melitene, it was most convenient that the Armeniac, Sebasteian, and 
Cappadocian troops should meet in Cxsareia. The march led from 
Justinianopolis-Mokissos south-east to the Halys, which it crossed by 
the bridge described below (L 2), and probably then passed through ~ 
Justinianopolis-Kamoulianai to Cesareia. The road from Cesareia, 
across the rivers Karmalas or Onopnictes (Zamanti Su) and Saros to 
Arabissos (Yarpuz) and Germaniceia (Marash), has been described 
N1; but it will be convenient to add here a note on the chief 
campaigns against the Arabs. In Section R. I have described the 
chief passes across Taurus, and corresponding to these Kleisourai there 
are in the Saracen Wars two chief lines of attack, used at different 
periods. The Arab armies at some periods cross by the Cilician 
Gates, at others they come from the Anti-taurus region. In the 
former case the operations take place chiefly on the road by Tyana, 
partly also on that which leads through Heraklea-Kybistra and Lyka- 
onia. In the latter case, they take place on the roads that lead north 
and west from the river Saros. As a general rule, the operations of the 
period before 840 are on the Cilician route, and after 840, under Michael 
and Basil, they are almost always on the Kommagenian route. 


H. Cirres Anp BisHoprics or GALATIA SALUTARIS. 


This province was formed between 386 and 395 by the emperor 
Theodosius (Malalas, p. 348),* by taking the south-western part of 
Galatia, with the bishoprics Germa, Myrika, Hudokias, Pessinus and 
Petinessos or Pitnisos, and adding to them a part of Phrygia Salutaris, 
containing the bishoprics Amorion, Orkistos, Klaneos and Troknades. 


* 386 is the approximate date given for Polemius Silvius, who mentions only one 
province, Galatia: 412-3 is the date given by Seeck to the ‘ Notitia Diguitatum,’ which 
mentions two Galatias. 
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Pessinus was made the metropolis of the new province. The name 
“Salutaris” was perhaps due to the hot springs, which abound in western 
Galatia and eastern Phrygia, and which have always been great 
medicinal resorts. See p. 437. A comparative list of the bishoprics is 
given in the accompanying Table. 

1 and 2. Prssinus and JustinranopoLis.—This pair of cities is so 
closely connected that they must be treated together. Sivri Hissar, the 
modern capital, has succeeded to the honours of Pessinus, and is in 
great measure built out of the ruins of the Greco-Roman city. A 
church of 8. Sophia at Pessinus, and a church of the Holy Angels 
outside the walls, to which the bishop George went forth, are men- 
tioned in ‘Acta §. Theodori,’ April 22, p. 52. Two inscriptions of 
Pessinus, still unpublished, mention fine garments (two fibulatoria, two 
pairs of dura), sent as a present to the Emperor Trajan: it was 
doubtless this kind of cloth that is mentioned as being made in Galatia 
and as forming an important article of trade, in the Greek geographical 
tract published by Gothofredus (Geneva, 1628, p. 24), and dated by him 
A.D. 347-8. The pig was held to be an unclean animal at Pessinus, 
according to Pausanias, VII., 17, 10. 

The situation of Pessinus has long been known at Bala Hissar, 
about 12 miles §8.8.E. of Sivri Hissar. Texier publishes a beautiful 
plan of the ruins of Pessinus; but his plan is almost a pure in- 
vention, and has only the very faintest resemblance to the features of 
the place. The city sank into decay as Justinianopolis (Sivri Hissar) 
rose to importance; but it has always been inhabited, and the present 
inhabitants appear to me to be descended from the ancient population 
with not more than a very slight admixture of Turkish blood. 

Justinianopolis was refuunded by the emperor Justinian. Its older 
name seems to have been Palia or Spalia,* but the spelling varies so 
much that the correct form is quite uncertain. As Mordtmannt first 
divined, Justinianopolis is the impregnable fortress of Sivri Hissar. It 
was evidently built as one of the chain of strong places on the Byzant- 
ine military road,t and its military importance soon made it the real 
centre of the province. In Not. I. dated a.p. 883, we have the entry 
6 Tuowotvrov jrou lovaetwavov7dAews, which proves that it had definitely 
become the metropolis of the province, and the archbishop of Pessinus 
was now merged in the metropolitan of Justinianopolis. Yet, in all 
the Notitie, even in Not. I., which alone preserves in one of its entries 
the truth, Justinianopolis is mentioned as separate from Pessinus and 
ranking last among the bishoprics subject to that metropolis. When 


* It is possible that Spania, which also occurs, is the best form. See p. 163. 

+ Iam glad to have the opportunity of quoting Dr. Mordtmann, who did much good 
work, with few positive correct identifications. His papers are buried in old journals, 
especially ‘ Miinchener Sitzungsber.’ and ‘ Gel. Anzciger.’ 

t See G 31. 
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founded by Justinian it was made a bishopric, and placed at the end (of 
the existing list of bishoprics; but when it became (probably about 
700 A.p.) the real centre of the province, the Archbishop of Pessinus 
transferred his residence to the fortress, and, while continuing to bear 
the title 6 Mecowovwtiwy iro. lovoruvavovrdAews), became practically the 
archbishop of Justinianopolis.* 

Justinianopolis is wholly ignored in the Councils, because it was 
not founded when the Councils before 553 were held; and when the 
later Councils were held the metropolitan of Pessinus is identical with 
the bishop (archbishop) of Justinianopolis. Only in the Council 
AD. 553 he might have appeared, but of the whole province only 
Pessinus and Germa were represented in that Council. 

3. Gur, a colony of Augustus, Colonia Julia Augusta Fida Germa, 
is often called Germokoloneia in Byzantine documents. All writers 
have hitherto accepted Leake’s view that it was situated at Yiirme, and 
that “yiirme” is the modern pronunciation of “germe.” I have shown, 
J, §1, that the view is mistaken, that conclusive epigraphic evidence 
places Germa near Masut Keui, on the lower course of the Tembris, and 
that the road-system of Galatia demands this situation. The deriva- 
tion of Germe from the Phrygian correspondent to Greek Gepyds, 
Sanskrit gharmas, Latin formus, is probable; but it is not known 
whether any hot springs existed nearer than Mousgon. 

Hierocles has the name Tépyia, which he gets according to a practice 
common with him from the ecclesiastical 6 Tepyiwy (éricxoros). The 
same form occurs in the Latin translation of the ‘ Acta S. Theodori’ and 
occasionally in the ecclesiastical lists. 

4, MYRIANGELOI was a name given to Germa in Byzantine times: its 
origin is obviously from the chief church, which must have been 
dedicated to the “ hosts of angels.” 

Germia of Galatia is regularly mentioned as an archbishopric in 
several of the Notitie of all classes.t| Germokoloneia is regularly 
mentioned in the same Notitie as a bishopric subject to Pessinus. 
We might believe that the archbishopric is the same place as the 
bishopric, which had been left uncorrected in its old place, when it 
was elevated to be an archbishopric. Such examples of carelessness 
in keeping the registers are common, and in this case the double 
name facilitated the error. But the remarks, p. 322, show that Germia 
the archbishopric is perhaps in Bithynia. 

Two monasteries at Germa are mentioned at the second Council of 


* T have shown that the same occurred (1) at Perga and Attalia: see Antiq. of S. 
Phrygia,” in ‘ Amer. Journ. of Arch.’ 1888, s.v. Perga ; (2) at Prymnessos and Akroenos, 
“Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia,” in ‘Journ. of Hell. Stud’ 1887, s.v. Akroenos; (3) at 
Kolossai and Chonai; and at numerous other places. 


+ Tépuia Tadarias, Not. L., IL, VL, X.; Pépuia Tadarlas rpdrns, Not. VIII. ; Pépuca. 
Taaatias devrepas, Not. VII. 
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Niceea, A.D. 787: Sepy.os syovmevos tov Teppiwy and "lwdvyns mperBuvrepos 
Tov “Aylov Sepyiov trav Teppiwr. 

5. Eupoxtas is a name given to some town or village of Galatia in 
honour either of the mother or of the daughter of Theodosius II. It 
belongs to a large group of city names, which seem all to belong to the 
period of Valens, Theodosius I., and Pulcheria Augusta: in Phrygia 
Pacatiana, Valentia, Eudokias, Theodosia, and Pulcherianopolis; in 
Pisidia, Theudosiopolis (Eudoxiopolis in Hierocles); in Asia, several 
different places were named Theodosiopolis, and Arcadiopolis occurs ; 
and many other examples might be collected. 

Eudoxias and Germa were conterminous bishoprics, as is shown 
by a passage in the life of S. Theodorus Sykeota.* There was a 
feast of the Virgin in Musgi oppido, at which it was customary for the 
bishops of Germa and of Eudoxias to be present. Musgum was, therefore, 
probably a village on the frontier of Germa and Eudoxias, and the 
Christian custom perpetuated an old religious connection of both cities 
with some holy spot between them. Such a connection is not likely to 
have existed between cities on opposite sides of the Sangarios, and no 
other territory in Galatia Salutaris, conterminous with Germa, remains, 
except on the south of that city and on the east of Pessinus. 

There is, therefore, every probability that Hudoxias was situated at 
Yiirme, where there are considerable remains of a Byzantine bishopric, 
and in that case 

6. Mouscon was probably situated at the fine hot springs about 
six miles N.N.W. of Yiirme. 

7. Synopron. It appears that the bishopric which is named (in 
genitive case) Suvvddwr, Svvodéwy, Svvodiov in the late Notitiz III. and X., 
and in the Council of Constantinople, 692, must be identified with 
Eudoxias ; but the reason of the name is quite unknown, unless it be 
derived from this great gathering at the hot springs ad Musgi 
oppidum. 

8. Gorpion. The famous city Gordion is apparently to be identified 
with Eudoxias. Manlius, after crossing the Sangarios south of Pessinus, 
marched in one day to Gordion; and Alexander the Great, marching 
probably by the same road to Ankyra, passed through Gordion. It 
was an important commercial city of the early period, and the situation 
at Yiirme explains this importance, because it is on the “ Royal Road” 
from Pessinus to Ankyra. The identification seems fairly certain, for 
there is absolutely no other city within a day’s march of the place 
where Manlius must have crossed the Sangarios. 

9. AKKILAION is wrongly identified with Eudoxias, and the frontier 
of Asia consequently pushed too far east, in the map attached to my 
“Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” part II. The false situation assigned _ 
to Germa by all authorities and accepted by me, threw the whole 


* ¢ Acta Sanctorum,’ Apri] 22nd, p. 47. 
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topography of the district into confusion. Akkilaion has now been 
properly placed on the Tembris, between Midaion and Germa. So long 
as Germa was placed at Yiirme, since Eudoxias was certainly adjoining 
it, there was no alternative except to place Eudoxias on the lower 
Tembris. ‘Then Akkilaion and Eudoxias were side by side, and, as 
Akkilaion never occurs as a bishopric, I supposed them to be actually 
included in one bishopric. ‘he name Akkilaion, like Midaion from 
Midas, Dorylaion from Dorylas, ‘I'ataion or Tottaion from Tatas or 
Tottes, is obviously derived from a personal name Akkilas, and there 
can be little doubt that this is a variant of the very common Phrygian 
personal name Akylas.* Akkilaion is perhaps Gratianopolis, on which 
see C. B., LXXXIIL, Act. Sanct., Apr. 22, p. 42, and Conc. Ephes., 
A.D. 431, where Philadelphus, bishop of Gratianopolis, was present. 
Akkilaion was in the province Asia, as is clear from its coins. 

10. Myrixa. The situation is proved with certainty by the hot 
springs, mentioned in a signature at the Council of Chalcedon. Besides 
the hot baths between Germa and Eudoxias, the only others known in 
Galatia Salutaris are at the Merkez of the Haimane, near Kadi Keui, at 
the head-waters of astream which flows into the Istanoz Su not far above 
its junction with the Sangarios.t The exact form of the name is 
uncertain; the adjectives formed from it are Mupixios and Mupuxnvds. 
Hierocles has Mupixiwy, which is apparently adapted from a list of 
bishoprics (6 Mupixiwv). In one entry at Council. Chalcedon ¢ we read 
‘‘Elpidio (episcopo) Thermensis majoris,” which implies a’ distinction 
from some other Thermee of less importance. 

11. Samnr Acareros. In the later Notitiz and in the Council. Quinis. 
A.D. 692, the bishopric changes its name, and is called after Saint 
Agapetos, to whom its church was doubtless dedicated. This seems to 
have been a real case of change of name, and not a change of situation. 
The common phrase with the double name (connected by #rov) does not 
occur, but the new name is substituted for the old one and the entry is 
cpya rod “Ayiov ’Ayaryrod. 

An important passage of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘de Admin. 
Imp.,’ p. 225) is clear and readily intelligible, when Eudoxias has been 
placed in its proper position. About 890 the bandai or topoteresiai of 
Kudokias, Saint Agapetos, and Aphrazeia were transferred from the 
Anatolic to the Cappadocic Theme, and the latter (with four additional 
bandai) was made to include all the territory now called Haimane, 
bounded by the Halys on the east, lake Tatta on the south, and the 

* For the variations between ¢ and uw in Phrygian ep. Siblia and Soublaion, kakin 
and kakoun, &e. ; see my paper on the Phrygian inscriptions in ‘ Zeitschrift fiir vergleich- 
ende Sprachforschung,’ 1887, and Fick, ‘ Ehemalige Spracheinheit, connects Akrisiag 
and akristis with the root krus. 


+ The flow of the water is wrongly indicated in some of Kiepert’s maps of this 
country. 


} Ed. Labbe, p. 87. 
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mountains between Sivri Hissar and Yiirme (which are now called 
Gunusu Dagh, probably the ancient Dindymos*) on the west. 

The seven bandai constituted the Turma Kommata.t The general 
situation of this Turma, as it has now been placed, is confirmed by a 
passage in Genesius, p. 122, who says that the Paulicians of Tephrike 
under Chrysocheir advanced as far as Ankyra and Kommata (péypr 
*Ayxvpas TS TOAEws Kal attdv tov Koppdtwv t). The Paulicians besieged 
or captured Ankyra, and even the military stronghold Kommata. It is 
doubtful whether this word is here to be understood as a definite 
fortress, the centre of the Theme, but more probably it denotes only the 
whole military district, with seven divisions and seven fortresses. 

12. ApnrazerA. Nothing is known about it, except that it must 
have been a fortress adjoining Saint Agapetos, and in the Anatolic 
Theme. Probably it was the fine fortress now called Kizil Hissar Kale, 
on a hill about three or four hours south-west of the hot springs of 
Myrika. On the termination -dios, -ag/a, in Phrygian, Lycian, etc., see 
Kinch in Zft. f. Numism, 1889, p. 192. 

13. Perinessos or Pirnisos. Its situation in the salt desert west of 
lake Tatta between Lykaonia and the Haimane is made clear by Strabo 
(pp. 567-8). The exact situation remains to be discovered by explora- 
tion of the southern frontier of Galatia. JI have as yet made only one 
rapid journey across from Myrika to Philomelion. The site of Pissia 
(Piri Begli) would suit the indications of Petinessos fairly well, but 
a site further to the east would agree still better with Strabo. It seems 
difficult, in consistence with the order of Hierocles, to put any other 
bishopric on the Lykaonian frontier of Galatia Salutaris. 

14. Troxknapes, a people with an apparently Gaulish name, in- 
habited the country on the northern or left bank of the Sangarios. 
Their chief town was apparently situated at Kaimaz (See C. I. L., m1. 
Supplem., No. 6997). Hierocles has the name Regetnakade, i.e. Regio 
Troknades. In Not. III., X., we find instead of 6 Tpoxvddwy the strange 
name of 6 Awrivov: this is probably derived from the name of a saint 
—perhaps Plotinus, like Saint Agapetus for Myrika.$ 


* Strabo, p. 567, gives the name. He also agrees (p. 626) with Herodotus in giving 
the name Dindymos to Murad Dagh, where the Hermos rises. A third Dindymos lay 
over Cyzicos. Kybele is often named Dindymene, for which the variant Zizimene is 
known (compare Nazianzos, Nadiandos), which suggests that Dindymos and Didyma 
are two forms of the same name (see Athen. Mittheil., 1888, p. 237). The reading 
Didymos in Ptolemy therefore necd not be altered to Dindymos. 

+ Perhaps comata, as a title of some body of troops; the Latin word may have been 
misunderstood and turned into ré Kéumara; ep. Perikommata Lydiae. 

+ The Bonn text prints couydrwy without a capital. ; 

§ Examples of this are numerous, and prove the power of the Church in the 
country; so we have Myriangeloi for Germa, and probably this cause has produced 
many modern names: Elias has given his name to Adada, Stephen to Maximianopolis 
(see my ‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia’); Aitamas (ayes Owmais) is a Mohammedan 
village three hours east of Nigde; Yogounnes (‘Iwdvyys) is the ancient Seioua ; 
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On the whole, then, the probability is that Pitnisos was the bishopric 
of the district now called Djihan-beg-li, and that its territory was 
conterminous with that of Psebila-Verinopolis on the east and Amorion 
on the west, and that it reached to the regio Orkistena, the Sangarios 
and Aphrazeia on the north. This gives an enormous stretch of very 
sparsely inhabited country; but no doubt the territory of Amorion 
stretched far away to the south and east of the actual city. Con- 
siderable remains occur at Tcheltik, but I should prefer to connect 
Tcheltik with Amorion and to place Petinessos further east. 

15. Trrkomra is mentioned by Ptolemy, and occurs in the Peutinger 
Table between Midaion and Pessinus. It is an old observation that the 
distances place it at Kaimaz.* It is not certain whether Trikomia is a 
Grecised form of Troknada, or whether three villages of the Troknades 
were actually united in one state (see my “Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,” part ii., § xcv.). The Regio Trocnadensium was originally 
in Roman Asia and Byzantine Phrygia, and was, doubtless, transferred 
to Galatia, along with Orkistos, between 386 and 395. 

16. Orxistos. The site, discovered by Pococke, is at Alikel Yaila. 
Alekian is the name given by Pococke and Mordtmann, and it is under- 
stood, though not commonty used, by the people of the district. It was 
part of the diocesis Asiana in A.p. 331,f and must, therefore, have 
belonged to Phrygia. In a.p. 451 it was in Galatia Salutaris. There 
can be little doubt that it was transferred from Phrygia to the new 
province of Galatia Salutaris at its formation, probably about 
386-95 a.p. (See Amorion.) 

The territory of Orkistos extended to the eastern skirts of the 
Phrygian mountains. An inscription found at Baghlije, the ancient 
Petara, shows that it was in the territory of Orkistos, unless the stone 
has been carried: @cdv Kéopumodoy ’Opxiornvav 6 Sipos Kat % yepovota 
(Athen. Mittheil., 1889, p. 91). 

The name “Orkistos” does not occur in Hierocles, though all the 
Notitiz mention it as a bishopric, and it was elevated to the rank of a 
city in A.D. 331. The name in Hierocles which seems to correspond to 
it is “‘Peyewavpéxtor, t.e. “Peyeoy Avpéxiov. In this name av is to be taken 


Yonuslar (“Johns”) is the ancient Vasada. Ayassaluk took the place of Ephesos, 
which was early deserted: Ayassaluk is ‘Ayfov @eoAdyou, from the great church of S, 
John, built by Justinian, and not “Ayos Aovxas, as Mr. Wood, followed by Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld, thinks. j 

* Kaimaz cannot, as is usually said, be a survival of the old name Trikomia: 
because (1) Trikomia was not the popular name, but Troknades; (2) Kaimaz is a good 
Turkish name, occurring elsewhere: it means, “it does not slip.” Names of this class 
are found occasionally: eg., Et-yemez, “he does not eat flesh;” Bulduk, “we have 
found.” 

+ Compare the great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, which may now be read 
more correctly in Bruns, ‘Fontes juris Romani,’ or in a paper by Mommsen in 
y Hermes,’ 1887, p. 317, and which will soon appear as No. 6997 in the Supplement to 

yo HG Big ahs 
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as a rendering of 0 ; and « is inserted between two consonants. The name 
is then equivalent to “Peyeov "Opxvor, te. “the region of the tribe Orkoi.” 

17. Orxot. The Orkaorkoi are mentioned three times by Strabo 
(pp- 567, 568, 576) as inhabiting the vast treeless plains on the eastern 
frontier of Phrygia. The reference in p. 568 seems to place them north 
of Pitnisos, and that in p. 576 south of Pessinus, while that in p. 567 
implies that they are between the Galatian Tektosages and Phrygia. 
The great plains extending along the right bank of the Sangarios from 
its source are the locality indicated by these references. Now, the name 
‘Orkaorkoi, if the form is correct, is a reduplication; and within the 
district where Strabo places them, is the city Ork-isto-s, “which is 
obviously a sort of superlative of the tribal name. Instead of Orkistos 
Hierocles gives ‘Peyeuaupexiov, te. “Peyeov "Opxuov. In the north of the 
country of the Orkoi or Orkaorkoi, at the source of the Sangarios, I have 
proved that there was situated a bishopric, Kaborkion, i.e. Kaov-dpx-o-y, 
which probably contains the same tribal name with a prefixed word.* 
Thus our investigation brings together on the map these three words, 
occurring in such different periods of history and with such slight topo- 
graphical indications, and when they are brought together they are 
found to contain the same tribal name. 

The great inscription, the Charter of Orkistos, mentions that the 
town had once been a station (mansio) where four roads met, but that 
recently these roads had sunk into decay. At the time, a.p. 331, it is 
quite true that the old Roman road-system was in a state of transition. 
Roads leading to Constantinople were now taking the place of roads 
leading to Rome. 

The coincidence between the words of the inscription and the known 
facts of history is so striking that we must accept the conclusion that 
the position of Orkistos was more important under the Roman system of 
roads than under the Byzantine system. But it seems difficult to accept 
the account which the Orkisteni give of the former importance of their 
town except after large allowance for exaggeration due to local 
patriotism ; for most of the evidence accessible to us tends to show that 
no great roads of the Roman period could go by way of Orkistos. It is 
quite clear that no road mentioned in the Peutinger Table passed 
through Orkistos. The only routes which naturally pass through 
Orkistos are (1) a route from Pessinus straight to the west like the 
“ Royal Road”; (2) a route from Amorion northwards through the 
‘Troknades (Kaimaz) to Midaion and Bithynia or Juliopolis and Paphla- 
‘gonia. Neither of these is very important, but they seem to be meant 
in the petition of .the Orkisteni, in which the four roads were 
enumerated, but which is now imperfect. Three are mentioned in the 
part that remains to us :— 


* It has even occurred to me that OPKAOPKOI in Strabo is a corruption of 
KAOYOPKOI. Compare also my “Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” ii. § Ixxiv. 
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(a) The road to Pessinus, xxx. miles. This is an over-estimate, for 
the modern track can hardly be more than 25 miles. The only way in 
which the distance xxx. could be made up is that the road made a 
détour to a bridge over the river. ‘This bridge must have certainly 
been on the direct road between Pessinus and Amorion, which is a far 
more important route. 

(b) The road to “civitas..... aitanorum xxx. miles:” the first 
letters of the name are lost, but Mommsen’s restoration { Mid Jaitanorum 
seems to be very probable, although (1) Midaion is very much more 
than 380 miles from Orkistos; (2) the order of enumeration seems to 
require here a road to the south-east, between the Pessinus road and the 
Amorion road. 

(c) The road to Amorion. 

There can be little doubt that the fourth road led to Nakoleia. 

It is clear that the route Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia corresponds 
on the whole to the ‘Royal Road,’ and that the route Amorion- 
Orkistos-[Trikomia-]-Midaion is the other of the only two routes, 
which, as I have said, can pass through Orkistos. It is, on the whole, 
true that these routes lead in a westerly and south-westerly direction, 
and therefore they are more encouraged by the set of trade to Ephesos 
and Rome than to Constantinople. 

We must, then, accept the evidence of the inscription that these two 
roads were considerable trade-routes under the Roman empire, even 
although no other evidence confirms their existence. But I think that 
a milestone, which was long a puzzle to me, so long as I accepted the 
Peutinger Table as a fair picture of the Roman road-system, becomes 
intelligible as soon as we accept the road Pessinus-Orkistos-Nakoleia 
as a Roman road. In ‘C. I. L.,’ 1ii., Supplem. No. 7169, a milestone will 
shortly be published which I copied in 1884; it is in a cemetery 
13 miles 8.W. of Altyntash. It gives the number A £, i.e. 35, and there 
seems no possibility of understanding this except as the distance fronr 
Akmonia. But a road from Akmonia to Altyntash cannot end there; 
it must go on over the Phrygian mountains towards the east, and 
would finally reach Orkistos and Pessinus. 

18. Amorion: the site near the village Hamza Hadji was proved by 
Hamilton.* Amorion was in the Roman Province of Asia, and at one 
time took the name Vipsania.. During the fourth century it must have 
been part of Phrygia, for it could not have been included in Galatia 
when Orkistos was in Phrygia. Between 386 and 395+ therefore it 
must have been transferred along with Troknades, Klaneos and Orkistos 
to form the newly created province Galatia Salutaris. 


* The plain stretching to the east is still called Hadji Omar Ova, which is perhaps a 
reminiscence of Amorion, Hamilton calls the now quite deserted site Hergan Kale: uo 
name except Kale was known to any of the surrounding villagers to whom I talked. 

+ When Theodosius made the new province Galatia IL., see p. 221. 
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In the feeble parody of the fine system of defence organised by the 
older Byzantine emperors, which was kept up in the eleventh century, 
the district between Amorion and the Sangarios was dignified with the 
name of the “Theme Cappadocia.” This Theme and that of Khoma 
were, under Alexios Komnenos, entrusted to a toparches Bourtzes 
(Anna, I., 171) ; and the country towards the Sangarios was under his 
government (Anna, II.; 325, 327). 

Pankaleia appears to have been a name applied to the wide plain 
east of Amorion: the only reference to it is: xara tiv Hayxdédaov.... 
immpAatov tovto wediov, TG ’Apopiv zpooéyyov, Leo Diac., p. 170. But 
Cedrenus (II., p. 431), describing the same battle, says : 7 ayxédeva wediov 
avarertapévov Te Kai immyAaTtov, éyyotd Tov ToD worapov “Advos Keipevov. 
Byzantine writers often speak so loosely that it is difficult to decide in 
this case, but Leo Diaconus describes the events of this period with 
infinitely greater topographical accuracy than Cedrenus, and is to be 
preferred in this case. Moreover Zonaras also confirms Leo, saying that 
the battle took place near Amorion. 

Amorion was fortified in the reign of Zeno (474-91; Cedren. [., 
615). It had an eventful history during the Arab wars. It was 
captured A.D. 666 by the Saracens under Yezid, and recaptured by 
Andreas, general of the Emperor Constans in the same year (Cedren., 
I., 763, Theophan., 351). It was again besiezed unsuccessfully by the 
Saracens in A.D. 716, 778, and 789.* In the first siege it was saved by 
the vigour of Leo the Isaurian, afterwards emperor, who fortified it so 
strongly that it was able to resist the Arabs for a long time. But it 
was’ captured by the Saracens, 4.p. 838, through the treachery of a 
citizen, and the most splendid city of the Eastt was reduced to ashes. 

Monasteries at Amorion are mentioned at the Second Nicene Council, 
787 A.D.: Bacidvos povaxds rot ’Apopiov ris dyias OeordKov, and @eddwpos 
Hyovpevos TOD ’Apopiov. 

Amorion became a very important city under the Iconoclast 
Emperors in the eighth century, and was infamous among the orthodox 
for its heresies.t It was three days’ journey from Dorylaion (Cedren., II., 
132), 

19. LaLanpos was a district of Amorion, as is proved by the two 
inscriptions which I have published in the ‘ Revue des Ktudes Grecques,’ 
1889, p. 21. I have there established the probability that Amorion was 
divided into a series of local tribes (gvAa/), and that the district 
Lalandos belonged to the tribe of Zeus (@vAy Acs). The mystic 


* Theophanes, 386, 452, 470. 

+ 4 ray édwy diampeweotépa (Cedren., II., p. 137). 

t "lovdalwy Kal Adiyydvev Kal érépwy aoeBay wr7G0s exmdda Tov xpdvwy eyKaToKiCeTat 
xat Tis B& alpeois ék THs GAAHAwY Kowwvlas Kal dinvekovs duiAtas emipvera (Cedren., IL, 
p. 69). On Eudoxius, bishop of Amorion under Leo the Armenian (813-20 a.D.), see 
* Act. Sanct.,’ March 8, p. 788. 
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worship of Mithras flourished here, according to an inscription, as early 
as the first century after Christ. 

20, ALANDRI Frumen, mentioned by Livy, XXXVIII. 17, is 
probably, as I have shown in the same place, to be corrected Lalandi 
Flumen. But the old correction “Alandri fontes” in Livy, XX XVIII. 15, 
is definitely to be rejected: the MSS. read “‘ Mandri fontes,” and a series 
of fountains, near a village still called Mandra, exist on the route of 
Manlius, which Livy is describing. 

At some unknown time later than the Council of Constantinople 
(in Trullo) in 692 a.p., and earlier than the second Council of Nikaia in 
787 a.p., Amorion was raised to the rank of an independent bishopric 
(abroxéfados), and ceased to be subject. to the metropolitan of Pessinus, or 
rather of Justinianopolis. In the later Notitiz Amorion appears as 
metropolis of a district carved out of Phrygia Salutaris, Pisidia and 
Galatia, the bishoprics in which are given as 


Hierocles and Not. 
VIL, VIIL; IX. 


Notitia I, 
Tadatias devtépas. 


Notitia III. Notitia X. 


Ain , a9 , , 7G Apwpte THs)! ar é 
6 Tov ’Auoptov . | TG ’Apoplov bpvylas { PPE | Galatia Salutaris. 


6 SidounaAtov . | a’. 


6 tod Aokipiov . 


6 BidopnAtov . 
B’. 6 Tod Aokiutov 
Uf 


6 SiAounAtov 
6 Aokipiou . 


Pisidia. 
Phrygia Salutaris. 


6 KAdyé ’, 6 KAaveov 6 KAa@eou KAdveos Galatia Salutaris. 
6 TloAvBérou 8’. 6 MoAuBédrov . 6 MloAvBérov Phrygia Salutaris. 
6 Muocias é. 6 Thootas. 6 Thootas . . | Not mentioned. 

This new district was formed under Amorion as metropolis 


a considerable time after Amorion was made autokephalos, for the 
order of enumeration at Concil. Nicaen. IT. (4.p. 787) shows clearly 
that Amorion was independent, but that the bishoprics afterwards 
subject to it were still in their original connection. The reference to 
the dignity of Amorion in 858 A.D. is indecisive as to its exact position, 
whether as atroxépados or as metropolis with subject bishoprics. In 
that year the Patriarch Photius sent the archbishops of Amorion and 
Khonai as envoys to Rome, dignifying the latter for the first time with 
the title of archbishop*: this implies that Amorion was already an 
archbishopric. Khonai and Amorion are both metropoleis in the later 
Notitiz, but not in the earlier, viz. VII., VIIIL., IX. 
In the above list, Philomelion (Ak Sheher), Dokimion (Itchja Kara 
Hisar), and Pelybotos (Bolowodun, as Leake detected) are well known, 
and their situation makes it plain that, as in several other cases, the 
whole set of bishoprics formed a well-marked district along the roads 
leading from Amorion to the south and the west. This consideration is 
important in determining the situation of the two remaining bishoprics, 
Pissia and Klaneos.' 


* ‘Vit, 8. Ignatii, in Mansi, ‘Act, Concil.’ XVI, p. 235, 
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21. PissiA was probably situated at Piri-bey-li on the road from 
Amorion to Philomelion, about twelve hours from the latter and six from: 
the former. The remains here are sufficient to mark it as a place 
sufficiently important to be the seat of a bishop, and its situation on the 
road between Philomelion and Amorion proves that it must belong to 
the same local group of bishoprics. This last consideration shows that 
my former view was wrong, and that Petinessos cannot be placed here. 
According to my former view Pissia was placed at Bayat between 
Dokimion and Amorion, but closer study shows that Klaneos was in all 
probability situated at Bayat. 

22. Kianeos (usually KAdveos*) is placed by Hierocles Between 
Amorion and Troknades. This order points to a situation north, north- 
west, or north-east of Amorion, and agrees admirably with a situation 
on the road from Amorion to Dokimion. On this road there are two 
places where a bishopric might be placed—at Geume, and at Bayat. 
The latter place, at the crossing of this road with the important post- 
road Constantinople-Dorylaion-Ikonion, is in all probability the site of 
Klaneos. Geume is a place of much less consequence, and the inscrip- 
tions that are found there have probably been brought from Amorion, 
though, being on an important road, it was always a village of some 
consequence, and a coarsely-built medieval ruin, perhaps of a church, 
stands half an hour west of it. The topography of the Bayat valley 
must detain us a little. 

23. Keprea is proved in a former paper to be the name of the fine 
old Turkish fortress about two miles west of Bayat.t It is mentioned 
by Anna Comnena (XV., vol. u., p. 324) on the march of Alexius by 
Dorylaion to Philomelion. He followed the regular and unmistakable 
post-road by Bardakchi, Khosrev Pasha Khan, and Bayat. After Dory- 
laion, Santabaris is the next place mentioned on his route. It must be 
either Khosrev Pasha Khan or Bardakchi: the only other place ou the 
road is Seidi Ghazi, the ancient Nakoleia. There is no distinct proof 
which of these two places was Santabaris, but as that place was near 
Nakoleia, and as Kakkabokome was at Khosrev Pasha Khan, I have 
placed Santabaris at Bardakcbi. 


* It is sometimes accented KAaveds, and many other varieties occur, the most remark- 
able of which is KAdyé, a form which proves that none of the Greek eines represent 
the true character of the name. 

_ + “Prymnessos and Metropolis” in the ‘Mittheilungen Athen.,’ 1882. I am glad to 
be able to point to the identifications of Kedrea, Akroenos, and Augustopolis, as con- 
clusively proved, in this my first attempt to discuss the complicated problem of Phrygian 
topography, written when I had little knowledge of the country, and was impeded by a 
false idea of the line of the roads, by a false reading of the distance of Prymnessos on 
a milestone, and by the false situation proposed by previous scholars for Lysias. ‘The 
account given in that paper of the march and return of Alexius seems to me still to be 
quite correct. The'line of march is again oe pe and Ampous and other places 
fixed, in my ‘ Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia,’ Part IL, 
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From Santabaris Alexius sent one of his generals, Kamytzes, against 
Kedrea,* and another, Stypeiotes, against Amorion. Kedrea is described 
as a mrodyviov épupvérarov, which suits admirably the fortress Assar 
Kumbet Kale. Kamytzes, finding Kedrea deserted by the Turks, forth- 
with marched against Polybotos. The emperor, learning of his success, 
proceeded to Kedrea and Polybotos. No doubt is left by this description 
as to the situation of Kedrea. 

Kedrea is mentioned by Edrisi,t under the form Kidros, as a station 
one day’s journey from Amorion on an alternative route to Nikaia. 
The route is thus given :—From Amouria 


1 day to Kidros 
1 ,, river of Maderi 


1 ,, Castora i 

1 ,, Massissa village 

1 ,,  Libadhia, on a navigable river 
1 ,, Batransia, “bourg bien peuplé” 
1 ,, river of Mastara 

1 ,, Nikaia 


The name Libadhia might make us inclined to place it at Sugut, but as 
the river of Mastara must be the Gallos, there seems no room for 
Batransia between. Moreover the navigable river can hardly be any 
other except the Tembris, so that. Libadhia must rather be identified 
with Eski Sheher, while Batransia would correspond to Sugut. Between 
Kidros and Eski Sheher it is certainly difficult to place three stages, 
i.e. four days’ journey. The distances are seven hours to Khosrev Pasha 
Khan, seven to Seidi Ghazi, and nine to Eski Sheher. Nikaia to Dory- 
laion, 28 hours, is a three days’ journey, so that Dorylaion to Kidros, 
23 hours, can hardly take four days. Probably the road is not a 
direct one. { 

It is difficult to determine whether the valley of Bayat belonged to 
Byzantine Phrygia or Galatia. It could hardly, during the early 
Byzantine time, be included in any of the Phrygian bishoprics except 
perhaps Dokimion. After the group of bishoprics subject to Amorion 
was separated from Phrygia and Galatia Salutaris, the valley of Bayat 
must have been included in this group.§ Only two possibilities remain ; 
either it was now for the first time raised to the rank of a separate 
bishopric under the name Pissia, or it had all along been the bishopric 


* Anna uses the name Kedrea twice, and Kedros once. 

+ Transl. Jaubert, II., p. 305. 

$ One of the difficulties in using the Arab geographers lies in the extraordinary 
zigzags which they give as routes. I have found them practically useless. 

§ Its position marks it as a place of importance in Byzantine time, and its relative 
importance would certainly increase in the later Byzantine period. 
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Klaneos. Now Klaneos is put by the order of Hierocles in this part of 
Galatia, and there seems no room for a bishopric between Dokimion and 
Amorion unless it includes the valley of Bayat, while the name Pissia 
seems required for a bishopric south of Amorion, and it therefore seems 
necessary to place Klaneos at Bayat. Moreover, Bayat seems to be the 
only place in this country which could have been important enough to 
be a bishopric, and as situated at a crossing of two great roads it is 
likely to have been the seat of a bishop. 

24, Ersya was a village in the valley of Bayat, which is known 
only from the following inscription, copied by me in 1884, and verified 
in 1886. It is before a house in Bayat. 


ETZYHNOIAI *Etovunvol Ait 
PAAAKTINOK Tadantivy k- 
ATAENITACHN ara emitayhy 

II MOAAQNOZYL A |rdéAdwvos b[mr- 


3 Ili KAPLONEYXHN * tp] Kdprwy ebxhy’ 


The god to whom this dedication is made is the same who is mentioned 
in the following inscription, also of Bayat, which I copied in 1884: {— 


Adi Meyiotw Kaprodérn S[o- 

tp. Odrvyriw Tdios Tepive- 

os OvdAns eddpevos kab[i- 
epucev. 


This second inscription belongs to the fourth century, as the very rude 
lettering and the name of the dedicator shows. Zeus the Milk-god is 
novel; the adjective yaddxruwos, milky, occurs elsewhere. The religion 
in the two inscriptions is that of a pastoral and agricultural community. 

At one time I thought that a letter might have been lost at the 
beginning, giving the name [Il ]erova, which might be the Byzantine 
Pissia; but when I revisited Bayat in 1886 to verify this conjecture 
(which I printed in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1885, p. 348, as con- 
vincing), I found that it could not be sustained. No letter is lost, and 
the balance of argument is against Pissia having been situated here. 

25. Sanraparis (Bardakchi) is very rarely referred to. The 
accounts given of Theodorus Santabarenus in the life of Photius, and in 
the life of S. Nicolaos, show that it was near Nakoleia, and therefore 
within Byzantine Phrygia.t 

A route between Amorion and Malagina, given by Edrisi,§ furnishes 
a probable proof that Santabaris must be further north than Khosrev 


* HN in lines 1, 3, and 5, and NE in 5, are liée, 

+ I published it in the ‘ Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1882, p. 134, from an incomplete 
copy by Sir Charles Wilson. I now give the complete and accurate text. In the other 
inscription .of Bayat (Beyad), p. 126, for XA[id? Juov read Xdpuov. : 

t Zandapa of Mysia mentioned by Theophanes belongs to Moesia on the Danube. 

§ Transl. Jaubert, IL, p. 305. 
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Pasha Khan, and therefore must be at Bardakchi, where there are great 
remains. Edrisi gives the route from Amorion as— 


15 miles to village of fish, and 2toriver . . . . = 17 
Tos tO and] a act aes pats eek, 
15 ,, to Calahi-el-Ghabe (of the eared iz See ele 
12 ,, to Jew’s Fort, and 18 toSendaberi . . . = 30 
30 ,, to Merdj djama el Melik Baderwana. . iret 
5 ,, to Gharoboli, and 3 to Churches of the Kine ee 
25, ,., : 10 Mulawwen (Bilejik) 03 26) ge. oi 25 
15 ,, to El-Agradh, and 15 to Meladjena . . . = 30 
5 \ toKine Stable 2 2. (ca ee 
30 ,, to Bl Abiewek « . . MIOMMYxIS = 30 
24. ,. to El Khalidpeet = .- -.. Aare. = 2k 
Total's Sa) paw tie 226 


Many of these names are uncertain, but the route appears to be one 
from the Canal (el Khalidj), ¢.e. the Bosphorus, to Amorion by a 
circuitous route through Melagena (Meladjena), Basilika, Dorylaion, and 
Santabaris. Thence it goes to Amorion by a zigzag route, perhaps 
through Sivri Hisar, and across the Sangarios (river of fish). Jew’s 
Fort may be Tchifteler: Tchifut means a Jew, Tchifte, a pair. * 
Merdj djama would then be Dorylaion, Churches of the King would 
be Anna Comnena’s Basilika. The passage in which Anna mentions 
Basilika and Alethina (vol. II., p. 281 ff.) has been discussed (G 20). 
The omission of Nikaia before El A’bra is remarkable: El A’bra must 
be at the ferry from Kibotos to Aigialos. 

26. PoIMANENON is mentioned as a place on the road from Santabaris 
to Amorion. Stypeiotes occupied it when detached towards Amorion, as 
was described above under Kedrea. No other reference occurs to the 
place, but the text is clear. It is doubtful whether it was in Byzantine 
Phrygia or in Galatia Salutaris. The name is interesting, as con- 
stituting another link between central Phrygia and Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The town of Poimanenon (now Maniyas) in Mysia is well 
known. 

27. Perara is proved to have been at Baghlije by an inscription, 
which I have published in my ‘ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ II., 
§ txx. It was probably actually a village in the territory of Orkistos, 
according to an inscription found in the village, a dedication to Com- 
modus by the Orkistenoi (see No. 16). 

28. ABROsTOLA is mentioned only in Ptolemy and in the Peutinger 
Table. The latter gives it twice, on the road between Amorion and 


* Fandj then is Pessinus, and Calahi-el-Ghabe the strong castle (Kale) of Sivri 


Hisar. Jaubert must be wrong in taking Agradh as Aorata, which i is in quite a different 
direction. See Addenda. 
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Pessinus, and on the road Amorion to Archelais. One, at least, of these 
positions must be wrong, for these two roads go from Amorion in quite 
different directions, The error must arise from bad drawing of the lines 
representing the roads, a frequent cause of error in the Table.* Pto- 
lemy’s authority is in this case valuable; for his lists, though in many 
respects bad, are generally so correct in assigning the cities to the 
Roman provinces, as to show that he used an excellent authority, perhaps 
an official list of the cities of each province. Abrostola is in the province 
of Asia, and it is not possible to bring it into the province of Asia 
except by placing it between Amorion and Pessinus on the right side of 
the Sangarios. The total distance from Amorion to Pessinus is about 
thirty Roman miles, and I should expect to find Abrostola either on the 
left bank of the fine stream that rises at Bunar Bashi, two or three miles 
east of Amorion (v1 miles from Amorion, and xx1v from Pessinus, as in 
the Table), or on the right bank of the Sangarios (xx miles from 
Amorion, xt from Pessinus). I consider the former position more 
probable. 


J. Roman Roaps In GALaTIA AND Norruern Puryeia. 


I. The Road from Dorylaicn to Ankyra is given in the Antonine 
Itinerary as :— 


Dorylaion xxx Arcelaio xx Germa xxiv ¢ Vinda xxx Papira 
xxvu Ancyra. 


Modern views as to the course of this road have always been distorted 
by a false idea, started by Leake, as to the site of Germa. Itis supposed 
that Germa still retains its name as Yiirme or Yiireme, and that the 
road makes a détour to the south in order to pass through it. But for 
this misapprehension, no doubt could exist in the mind of any person 
as to the natural course of this road: it must descend the Tembris 
(Porsuk Su) to the Sangarios, cross the Sangarios, and then go straight 
to Ankyra, passing a little to the north of Basri. This is both the 
easiest and the shortest route. 

Now, there is no evidence to place Germa at Yiirme, for the re- 
semblance of the names is purely accidental. Yiirme is a Turkish 
village name, which I have several times found elsewhere, and there 


* To avoid an argument which is likely to be advanced against me, I may say that at 
first I tried to reconcile the two positions by supposing that a road went from Amorion to 
Archelais along the east coast of lake Tatta, and that at the point where this road passed 
nearest to Pessinus it was joined by a road from Pessinus, and that Abrostola was the 
point of junction. Were this road a real one, it would partly reconcile the positions given 
to Abrostola on the Table. But I had to give up this view when I visited the country 
east and south of Amorion. In the first place the road from Amorion to Archelais is an 
important route both now and in ancient time, it passes along the western skirts of the 
Salt Desert; and in the second place Ptolemy is decisive, for he places Abrostola in 
Phrygia and in the Roman Province Asia. 

+ The reading XXXII. also occurs for XXIV. in the Itinerary, pp. 201, 202. 
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is no reason to think that the modern word is a survival of the old 
name Germa. 

The remains at Yiirme are not those of a Roman Colonia, as Germa 
was, but of a Christian city of the early Byzantine type.* On the 
other hand, the Latin inscriptions found at Masut Keui on the lower 
Tembris leave no doubt that Germa was situatedin that neighbourhood 
(‘C. I. L., IIL, 284-6): they give the Latin name of Colonia Julia 
Augusta Felix, known also from coins. Moreover, other epigraphic 
evidence as to the course of the road has been discovered at various 
points, and probably only the fact that the modern roads follow dif- 
ferent routes has prevented the discovery of much further evidence. 
We already have :— 

(1) An inscription which I found at Basri, and which will be 
published ‘C, I. L.,’ IIL, Supplement, No. 6770. It is a dedication to 
Julius Maximus Cesar, A.D. 235-8, by the soldiers of a Roman cohort, 
probably a detachment stationed at Basri. A military station must be 
on a Roman road: and several other inscriptions show that Basri is 
near an ancient site, which must clearly be Vinda. 

(2) An inscription found on an ancient bridge, about three hours west 
of Balyk Koyunji, and published by me, ‘“ Inscr. de la Galatie,” in ‘ Bull. 
de Corresp. Hellénique,’ 1883, p. 22. It records the building of the bridge 
by a bishop Paul, probably him that was bishop of Ankyra in a.p. 579. 

(3) A milestone of Aurelian, copied by Domaszewski five hours 
west of Angora on the road to Sivri Hissar (‘C. I. L.,’ IIL, Supplem., 
No. 6902). 

(4) A milestone four hours west of Angora (‘C. I. L.,’ III., 317). 

(5) A milestone one hour west of Angora (‘C. I. L.,’ III., 316). 

The situation of Papira is still unknown: it is to be looked for in 
the country near Balyk Koyunji. 

The distance from the point where I suppose Germa to be (near 
Masut Keui, but perhaps lower down the river) to Dorylaion is more 
than fifty miles. But the road must pass through Midaion (see below), 
and there can therefore be no doubt that one station is omitted, 


and that the road must be restored on the authority of the Peutinger 
Table as— 


Dorylaion xvii Midaion xxx Akkilaion xx Germa xxiv Vinda 
(Vindia) xxxir Papira xxvu Ankyra. 


The distance from Germa to Ankyra is here too great. There must 
be some error in the numbers, but it is uncertain where the correction 
should be made. If one of the numbers be diminished by x. the 
result would be nearly correct, for the sum of distances station to 


* Among the ruins is the best preserved fagade of an early church that I have seen 
in Asia Mincr. None of the inscriptions are Latin, and many are of the Byzantine 
period. 
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station is of course greater than the direct measurement given on the 
milestones from Germa to Ankyra, which was apparently about Lx11. 

II. The road from Pessinus to Ankyra is given in the Antonine 
Itinerary as :— 


Pessinus xvi Germa xxur Vinda, &e. as before. 


The previous exposition shows what must have been the course of 
this road: it went north from Pessinus (Bala Hissar) to Germa on the 
lower course of the Tembris. A milestone has been preserved from 
the road Pessinus-Germa. It was copied at Milk by Hamilton; and 
I have in vain, in 1883, searched through the village for it. As the 
road has now been determined, the position of this stone is quite 
natural, but according to the old view as to the site of Germa, its 
position is quite inexplicable. It is LX-XI. miles from Ankyra, giving 
the distance Ankyra-Germa about LXI. to LXV., which is about the 
actual distance from a point near the mouth of the Tembris to 
Ankyra. 

III. The road from Dorylaion to Pessinus is given in the Peutinger 
Table as— 


Dorylaion xxyut Midaion xxviii Tricomia xx1 Pessinus. 


Coins of Midaion show that it was situated on the river Tembris 
(Porsuk Su). The remains at Karadja Eyuk on the south bank of the 
river, about eighteen miles from Dorylaion, must be those of Midaion,* 
and the number in the Table must be diminished by x. Tricomia is 
apparently to be identified with Kaimaz, which was the chief centre of 
the tribe Troknades (‘ C.I. L.,’ III. Supplem., No. 6997) ; and the Greek 
name Trikémia was probably applied to it as a union of three villages.T 
The distances from Kaimaz to Bala Hissar and to Karadja Eyuk are 
correctly given in the Table. 

A mere cross-road from Midaion to Pessinus would be too unim- 
portant to find a place in the Table. There can be no doubt that this 
is only a part of a great through route, which is rightly given in the 
Table as leading to Archelais Colonia. The rest of the stations have 
been discussed under Lykaonia. The roads in the Peutinger Table 
were originally drawn by one who thought of all roads as radiating 
from Constantinople, and in this case he had in his mind a road leading 
from Constantinople by Dorylaion, Pessinus and Archelais to the 
Cilician Gates. Similarly he had in his mind another road by Dorylaion, 
Amorion, Laodicea Combusta, to Ikonion and the south coast; but in 
both cases the line is broken in the copy that remains to us as the 
Peutinger Table. 


* ¢Qities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,’ in‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ 1887, § Ixxx., 
where I have omitted to state that the distance xvuI. is a correction. 
+ ‘Cit. and Bish.,’ § xcv. 
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IV. The road from the Bosphorus to Ankyra is given in our 
authorities as follows :— 


Peutinger Table. Antonine Itinerary. Jerusalem Itinerary. 
| 
Constantinopolis ..| Byzantio .. .. ..  .. | Constantinopoli 
Caleedonia .. .. | Caleedoniaum.. .. .. | Caleedoniam 


mutatio Nassete VII. 
Panticio xv «. « « | mansio Pandicia vit. 
mutatio Pontamus xIII. 
Livissa XXXVII .. | Libissaxxmm .. ..  .. | mansio Libissa vu. 
mutatio Brunca x. 
Nicomedia xxi... | Nicomedia xx11 .. .. | Civitas Nicomedia x1. 
mutatio Hyribolum x. 
HMribulow ee gies aes) UIbOEXXIe se espe ainamslo WM apenat ae. 
mutatio Liada x1r. 
Niceaxxxut .. .. | Niciaxxur, ...; .. .. | Civitas Nicia vul. 
mutatio Schinee vir. 

| Meedo Orientis xvi... .. | mansio Mido vu. 
| mutatio Chogeze vi. 
| mutatio Thateso x. 
Tateabioxn .. .. | Tottaioxxvur.. .. .. | mutatio Tuta‘o vm. 
mutatio Protunica x1. 
mutatio Artemis x1. 
Dablisxxmt .. .. | Dablisxxvin 3. 2. |. | mansio able vi 
s | mansio Ceratee VI. 
Cenon Gallicanon xvir  mutatio Finis x. 
Dadastana xu -. | Dabastana xx1 -. .. mansio Dadastana VI. 
' mutatio Trans monte VI. 
| mutatio Milia x1. 
Inliopoli xxrx .- | Iuliopolim xxvr.._—.. | civitas Iuliopolis vim. 
Walcatone iia enc ese 
Vines Cilicie x | 


mutatio Hycronpotamum XII. 


Lagania xxvii _—..._ | Laganeos xxIv .. «| mansio Agannia XI. 
3 | mutatio Ipetobrogen vr. 
Mizago xxxvui vl Minizo XEITE 1s. | |... | mansio Mnizosix: 


| mutatio Prasmon x11. 
Manegordo xxyuit xe 
5 | : mutatio Cenaxem palidem xm. 
[Ancyra] xxvnr Ancyra xxl... .. .. | civitas Anchira Galatia... . 


As I have never traversed any part of the road, I cannot speak about 
it in detail. As far as Nikomedeia it follows the direct road to the 
East through Pandik. From Nikomedeia, instead of going straight 
on along the lake Sabandja to Geive, the road makes a détour to 
Nicwa. The reason probably is that it was common to take ship 
to the coast opposite Nikaia, land at Prainetos, and take the land- 
route through Nikaia. Probably the two roads vid Nikomedia and 
vid Nikaia would meet at Geive, which may be supposed to be close to 
Tottaion. 

Torraion is an important name. It appears in Ptolemy as Ia- 
taovwov, Obviously a fault for Taraoviov. Hierocles has “Peyerdravoy, and 
Tottaion, Tataion, Tateabion occur indiscriminately in the ecclesiastical 
lists. The name therefore contains the sound of digamma, which is 
commonly omitted in Greek writing, but is sometimes given as ov or 
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és : 
B. The name is formed from a common personal name Tatas or 
Tottes, like :— 


Dorylaion from Dorylas. 
Kotyaion OLS. 
Kadoi (for Kadooi) »  Kadys. 
Otroia (Otrya) »  Otreus. 
Otroos »  AOtrels: 
Anaia +5 | t AATIOR: 
Attaia »  Attes: 
Akkilaion =) KY IaS, 


Dastis is probably to be sought near Terekli as indicated in 
K'epert’s old map. 

DapasTana was the border town of Bithynia and Galatia, in the 
latter province. The emperor Jovian died there in 364 a.p,, when 
marching towards Constantinople along this road.t The Itineraries 
agree about the boundaries between the provinces, but Ptolemy places 
Juliopolis, Laganeia, and Dadastana, as well as Dableis and Tatavion, 
in Bithynia. Apparently, therefore, the boundary of Galatia was 
altered when the new arrangement of the provinces, attributed to 
Diocletian, came into existence. Ptolemy’s apportionment of the cities 
among the Roman provinces is in general far more correct t than the 
positions which he assigns to the cities. 

The discrepancy between the authorities in regard to the section 
Dableis-Dadastana is probably to be explained by the omission of a 
station in the Jerusalem Itinerary between Fines and Dadastana. 

JULIOPOLIS was certainly situated by the river § a little west of Nalli 
Khan: it is described at greater length below. Twelve miles east of 
Juliopolis the road crossed the river Siberis (Hierus in Pliny,]|| 
Hycronpotamum in the Jerusalem Itinerary). The village of Sykea or 
Sykeon was situated at the crossing of the river, and Justinian built a 
bridge over the stream (Procop. ‘ Aedif.,’ V., 4). Theodorus Sykeota was 
born there in the sixth century, son of a woman of loose character, 
who made a profit from the travellers along the road (Act. Sanct., 
April 22, p. 32). Anastasiopolis was situated twelve miles east of 
Sykea, and must therefore be a Byzantine name of Lagania, which 


* So Sanaos or Anava has the ethnic Sanabensis in some ecclesiastical lists. 

+ Ammian., XXV., 10, 12; XXVL., 8, 4. Zosimus, IIL., 34, p. 173, says rijs Biduvlas 
éy Aadaordvors, retaining the old Roman division of Bithynia and Galatia. 

+ Isolated exceptions occur: Sagalassos he puts in Lycia, but Lycia and Pamphylia 
were one province. Strategia Antiochiane he! gives in Cappadocia, misled by an 
authority of older date. 

§ Its ancient name is Scopas or Scopius. 

|| ‘lepds is a Greek form, adapted from the native name to give a word with a 
meaning. The omission of an initial o and of a digamma are natural in Greek. 
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occupies the same position in the Itineraries.* The Peutinger Table 
falsely inserts two stations between Juliopolis and Lagania. 

Half-way between the river Siberis and Bei Bazar the site of 
Lagania-Anastasiopolis must be looked for. The little mutatio called 
Petobroge, which bears a Gallic name like Eccobriga, Allobroges or 
Allobriges, &c., has now become the chief town of the district, Bey 
Bazar, unless better maps prove Lagania to be there. 

Mnizos was apparently situated near where the road crosses the 
Emir Tchai. Manegordos, which is a more probable form than Malo- 
gardis, was in all probability situated near Girindos about midway 
between Mnizos and Ankyra: inscriptions have been found there. It 
is omitted in the Jerusalem Itinerary, where it should probably be 
inserted after Prasmon. Lake Cenaxis should be easily found (see K 1). 
The distances in this part of the road seem too great. Girindos is at 
most 20 miles from Ankyra. Mizago in the Peutinger Table is the 
result of mixing up Mnizo and Manego[rdo]; compare Comitanasso 
mixed of Coropasso and Parnasso. 

This road of course became far more important after Constantinople 
became the capital of the eastern empire, and it is still a great trade- 
route. But even before 330 its existence can be traced. As soon as 
Nicomedia was made by Diocletian into one of the four capitals of 
the Roman world and the seat of one of the four rulers, the road 
must immediately rise into great importance. It is described in the 
Antonine Itinerary, which belongs to the period 300-330 a.p.f But its 
chief interest lies in its being the natural land-route for pilgrims from 
Europe to the Holy Land. The cheapest way for western pilgrims to 
reach Jerusalem on foot was by way of Constantinople, then along a 
road of the Roman system to Nicomedia (or occasionally by ship to 
Nica), and thence through Ankyra (Angora) and Tarsos. This road 
is in some respects the most interesting of all the later roads of Asia 
Minor: it was carefully kept up, and the stations and halting-places 
continued to be the same as they were in the time of Constantine. In 
the sixth century after Christ the publica regii cursus via is referred to 
(Act. S. Theodori Sykeotae). 


K. Citres anp Bisnoprics or GALATIA PRIMA. 


It would perhaps have been a better arrangement to discuss these 
cities along with those of Pontus, but there is also a certain convenience 
in keeping the two Galatian provinces together. The basis of a topogra- 
phical discussion must as usual be sought in the Byzantine lists. 


* Wesseling has observed this correctly. . 

+ Compare prefatio to Parthey and Pinder's edition. It is written from the point 
of view of a person who thinks Nicomedia the capital. Dr. C. Miller (‘ Die Weltkarte 
von Castorius,’ p. 119) gives the date as 300, which seems to me too early. 
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GALATIA PRIMA. 


rr 
ree oe SCS ontges T., VAL, VINL.« IX, Notitiw IID., X., XU 
rE “Ayyupa * metpémodus. | 1. ’Aykdpas. 1. “Ayxupas. 
2. TaBia. 2. -arraplas, Taulas. | 2. TaBelas. 
3. Aowdva, 4. ’Aowdyns. 4. Aordyns. 
4. Kivva. 7. Khyns. Klyns. is Klyyns. 
dD. Peyevayarla. 8. ’AvactacioumdAews. | 8. "Avactaciovmdr€ws. 
6. Peyéurn(os. 6. Mi¢Cov. Myvicov. 6. Meiov. 
7. ‘HAcovroaAis. 3. ‘HAtouwéAews. 3. "IAvourdéAews #701 BaciAalov. 
2 5. BypiwourdAews. 5. Mnpiwoximdrews #01 Stavpod. 
a 9. Kadoupévys. Kadovurns. 


A 


1, Anxyra. The situation of Ankyra.has never been a matter of 
doubt: it is still called Enguri. A nunnery named Petris at Ankyra is 
mentioned in Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 38. Saint Plato was 
executed in Campo Amoeno outside the walls of Ankyra, under Maximian, 
praeside Agrippino (Act. Sanct., July 22, p. 234). The lake mentioned 
in the passio §. Theodoti, cap. 2, near the city, may be the Cenaxis palus 
of the Jerusalem Itinerary (Act. Sanct., May 18). 

2. Taouron, Tavium. The vexed question as to the site of Tavium 
has been set at rest by the discoveries of Prof. J. R. 8. Sterrett. The 
situation at Nefez Keui, proposed by Texier, was long accepted: but 
Prof. G. Hirschfeld in 1883 published an elaborate memoir in the ‘Sitz- 
ungsberichte’ of the Berlin Academy, in which he attempted to prove that 
Tavium was situated at Iskelib on the west side of the Halys. Prof. 
Kiepert replied t to this memoir, but tried to place Tavium in the 
valley of Alaja, about 20 miles north-east of Nefez Keui. Their 
reasoning did not alter my opinion, and I asked Prof. Sterrett to hunt 
very carefully through the country about Nefez Keui for evidence. His 
search produced the evidence of a milestone that Nefez Keui was the 
site of a caput vie, and no other city in this part of the couutry but 
Tavium could have been a caput vie. 

3. AsponA was situated on the road from Ankyra to Parnassos. Its 
precise situation cannot be determined without more careful examina- 
tion of the country. The description of this road which has been given 
(p. 255) shows where it must be looked for. Its territory must have 
included all the southern part of Galatia cis Halym, touching the 
territory of Ankyra on the north, Cappadocia, lake Tatta, and Lykaonia 
on the south, and perhaps Myrika on the west. 


* The spelling and accentuation are clearly true to the local pronunciation, as is 


shown by the modern form Enguri. 
+ ‘Gegenbemerkungen zu Prof. Hirschfeld’ in the ‘Sitzungsberichte’ for Jan, 1884. 
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4, Myizos was about 50 miles from Ankyra, and is to be looked for 
about 25 miles west of Girindos (Manegordos). 

5. Lacanta (Regenagalia, ze. regio Lagania, in Hierocles) was re- 
named Anastasiopolis, evidently under the Emperor Anastasius (A.D- 
491-518). Churches of Saint George and of the Archangel are mentioned 
in it (Acta 8. Theodori, April 22, p. 46). 

6. SYKEON was a village on the Siberis, 12 miles west from Lagania, 
and the imperial highway (publica regii cursus via) passed through it. 
There was in it a church of Saint Gemellus. 

7. JULIOPOLIS was the name given to the older Tépdov Képy. It again 
changed its name in the later Byzantine period to Basilaion or Basileon. 
In Not. X., XIII. it occurs as “IovAwdodis rot BaciAeov, as a bishopric 
subject to Ankyra. In Not. II., X., XI, XII. (which belong to the late 
Byzantine period), Bactawv or Bact\eoy appears, not as subject to the 
metropolis Ankyra, but as an independent (airoxépados) bishopric. 
Not. X. therefore contains two separate bishoprics named Basileon, and 
Parthey on this ground distinguishes them (see his index, s. v.). Buta 
passage from a Novella of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (A.M. 6595, 
A.D. 1086) * shows that this is incorrect. The bishops of Heracleia and 
Ankyra appealed to the XII. Canon of Chalcedon, which provided that 
the metropolitan bishop of a province should retain his rights over any 
bishopric in his diocese which might be raised in dignity (rypnGeion 
éxxAyoia), in order to prevent the province from being dismembered (70 
pay KatarépvecOar tHv pilav érapxiav eis dvo). Alexius decided that the 
emperor might do as he chose in the way of raising bishops to a higher 
rank, and that when he did so they ceased to be in any way subject to 
their former metropolitan, and were referred straight to the patriarchal 
church at Constantinople. It appears therefore that there is only one 
church Basileion, and that even after it became autokephalos and 
independent, the Notitiz remained uncorrected and enumerated it 
among the bishoprics subject to Ankyra, as well as in its proper place 
of dignity. 

Basileion is evidently named in honour of one of the emperors Basil. 
Now Notitia II. appears to contain the list of metropolitans and 
autokephalot in the order of precedence fixed by Leo the Wise (886-912) ; 
it follows that Juliopolis had changed its name not later than his reign, 
and therefore that it was called after Basil I. (867-86). But as 
Notitia I., which is dated in 883, does not contain Basileion, that name 
might appear to have been introduced either in the last year of Basil I., 


* Lib. I. Noy. iv. in Leunclay., ‘ Jus Greco-Romanum,’ p. 130: diadauBdvoy ds THs: 
EntpomdAews TOD BactAdatov kal THs untpomdrAcws Madditwy xnpevovcdv.... diavérrnoay of 
EntpomoAlrat, 6 “HpakAclas Kat 5 ’Aykdpas, kad eimetv: wh delrew tas Torabras €xkAnolas, 
Kay erinnonoay TO THs wntpoTdAcws akiwpuari, Tapa Tov «épovs THs peydAns éxkAnolas 
WhpiaOivat GAAG wap’ avTay* SidTdo Thy... . ekxAnolay Tod BaciAalov emiokom)y elvat Tow 
*Aykupas. 
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or more probably under Leo (886-912), being given in memory of 
his father. But the name Basileion occurs at Conc. 869, and this is 
an example of the frequent omission to correct Notitie up to date. 
It is evident that some changes were introduced in the city simul- 
taneously with the change of name, and that its importance was raised. 
In the later historians Basileion is not unfrequently mentioned. The 
reason why Juliopolis became so much more important in this later 
time is probably to be found in the fact that the great military road, 
which will be described below, was not maintained so carefully, and the’ 
direct road from Constantinople to Ankyra would in that case become. 
more important, and with it Juliopolis, as a half-way station, must rise 
in consequence. 

The original name of Juliopolis recurs in a late document of the 
Eastern Church, where a monastery ev 76 ywpiw ris Topdiov Kdyns is said 
to be under the control of rot MyrporoXirov Tod Dayitly. 

8. PeropricA was a village on the road 12 miles east from Lagania. 
It is mentioned as Petos or Peton in the Acta S. Theodori, April 22, p. 55. 

9. Kiyna. After all the other bishoprics of Galatia are placed there 
remains a great district west of Ankyra, in the north-western part of 
the rich corn-growing district now called Haimane. The order of 
Hierocles seems to show that Kinna is to be placed there, but the exact 
situation can be determined only by further exploration. 

Kinna is to be sought in the country between Mnizos, Myrika, | 
Ankyra, and Gorbeous (Beinam). A passage in the ‘ Acta 8. Theodori,” 
April 22, pp. 45-6, agrees with such a situation, but is too vague to afford 
any accurate evidence. Theodore, returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, after entering the borders of Galatia, stopped at a monastery 
called Druina (apud Druinorum monasterium). Here it was soon found 
out who the visitor was, and he healed various sick people. He then 
went to bless a neighbouring monastery of 8. Stephen. Then Amiantus, 
bishop of Kinna, heard of his presence, and induced him to visit Kinna.. 
He returned from Kinna to Druina, and thence proceeded on his road to 
Anastasiopolis. The question is by what road Theodore would travel. 
None of the names mentioned make this certain. In the fourth or fifth 
century the probability would have been all in favour of the usual 
pilgrims’ route by Ankyra and Parnassos. But this road had in his. 
time (600 A.D.) ceased to be an important one, and the road by Ankyra 
and Mokissos (Kir Sheher) had supplanted it. But the difference is not 
important in this case. The roads coincide between Sykea and Gorbeous. 
(Beinam), and the probability is that Druina lies north of Gorbeous, 
between it and Anastasiopolis. 

10. A great number of places, generally near Sykeon and Anastasio- 
polis, are mentioned in the Acta S. Theodori. Such are Dugaria (p. 45), 
Buchraes (p. 46) or Eucraa (p. 55), Reace (p. 44), Tzidrama (p. 35); 
Buarzia, 8 miles from Sykeon, is perhaps the same as Euchraes (p. 44), 
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Buna or Bunas and Hynia (p. 55). Pidrum was a town in the territory 
of Juliopolis (called by a common Byzantine error Heliopolis), near 
which was a place Ambrena with an oratorium Archangeli (p. 49).* 
‘Buzea was in the territory of Gratianopolis in the regio Gordiana, 
outside the bounds of Galatia (p.42).t Trapezus was 10 miles from 
Sykeon (p. 36). Area, 8 miles from Sykeon, was a pagan holy place, 
protected by Diana. Alectoria (pp. 52 and 57) was clearly near Sykeon. 
Araunia was a town five miles distant from Sykeon on the road to 
civitas Sebasta, which is a translation of wéAus Y<Bacrn, and may mean 
either Ankyra or Constantinople. An archipresbyteros Andreas lived 
at Araunia. Scudra was beside the Sangarios not far from Sykeon 
(p. 60). Xeroniaca was a valley near Sykeon (p. 43). Oppidum Sandi 
is within a day’s journey of Sykeon (p. 54), and oppidum Permetaniz 
is a little further away but in Galatia (p. 55). Permetania seems to- be 
the same as Permetaia (p. 43). antium seems to be near Permetania 
(p. 57). The hill Brianea (p. 43) with a monastery of S. Theodorus 
(p. 54) was eight miles from Sykeon. Konchas, a small town, and 
Enistratus, a village, were also near Sykeon (p. 38). Mazamea or 
Mazania, on the upper Siberis sub climate Mnozeniz, possessing a church 
of 8. Euenicus (p. 40), was evidently in the territory of Mnizos. » The 
Siberis must drain a large area, since one of its branches rises in the 
territory of Mnizos. Places to whose situation no clue is given are Potamia 
Galenirum (p. 43), Apocomensis vicus (p. 43), Mons Draconis (p. 43). 
The Psilis is a river of Bithynia, west of the Artanes. Oppidum 
Mantium and oppidum Silindiconenset-(p. 57) are perhaps in Galatia: 
Colonossus regione Lycaoni (p. 43). In Caria fluvius Copas is probably 
a false reading (p. 44): the river Scopas or Scopius flowed past 
Juliopolis into the Sangarios. Jopolis (p. 35), 15 miles from Sykeon, is 
clearly a mistake for Juliopolis. 

The ‘Acta’ of Theodore Sykeota are very important, as giving a picture 
of the state of north-western Galatia in the end of the sixth century.$ 
Unfortunately only a Latin translation is published in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
and the names and perhaps also the sense’ have been sometimes very 
badly represented; but we may believe safely that all topographical 
details are faithful. All the places which we know from other sources 
are mentioned with correct descriptions, though sometimes under 
distorted names—Mnizos, Petobriga (called Peton), Anastasiopolis, 
Juliopolis, and the rivers Siberis and Scopas. The numerous topo- 

* Pidrum must be in the Buccellariote Theme, and is to be distinguished from 
Pidra, an unknown place in the Anatolic Theme, rod [AvaroAkod] C€uaros ert rit Témy 


Tidpg mpocovouatouery, Genes., p. 8; kdunv MlSpav karovouatoucyny tard 7d O€ua TeAoDTAY 
tav ’AvatoAtkav (Theophan. Contin., p. 6). 

+ Gratianopolis is a temporary name of some town, perhaps Akkilaion : see H 9. 

} Silindiconense must surely be a mis-translation of ZAwSoxeun; compare KakkaBo- 
xéun, &e. It is unfortunate that the Greck original is not accessible. With Silindos 
compare Lydian Silandos. Apocomensis vicus must also contain the element -KOUN 

§ Theodore died a.p. 618. See Addenda. 
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graphical details which we cannot control by independent testimony 
may be accepted with confidence for the country within a moderate 
distance; but, in regard to remoter cities, the author’s geographical 
knowledge is defective. For example, he has no idea of the distance 
from Amorion to Sozopolis (p. 53), but he knows that the road from 
Sozopolis to Sykeon passes through Amorion, Germa, and over the 
bridge Tantaendia. 

One other probable reference to Kinna is to be found in the ‘ Acta 
8. Theodori’ (p. 44). ‘Theodore was made bishop of Anastasiopolis in 
succession to Timotheos, and by order of the bishop of Ankyra he was 
consecrated by the bishop of Kinara. The word Cinara in the Latin 
version is certainly incorrect, and, as the bishop in question was under 
the jurisdiction of Ankyra, he must be of Kinna.* This certainly 
suggests that Kinna was not distant from Anastasiopolis, or was even an 
adjoining bishopric. The previous indications, combined with this, 
place Kinna about Balyk Koyunji, or even nearer the Sangarios, and 
assign to it the territory which is bounded by Myrika, Germa, 
Anastasiopolis, Mnizos, Ankyra, Aspona. 

Kanosia, the bishop of which was brought to Theodore (p. 53) on a 
litter to be cured of his sickness, belongs not to Galatia, but to Bithynia. 
We find the entry TaAAov 7rou Kadocias, or Aocias in the earliest Notitie, 
and at the Council held 680 4.p., George bishop of Galos or of Kadosia 
was present. In the later Notitiz, L, I1I., X., XIII, the entry is always 
TaAAov rou Adduwv (see p. 182). 

11. VeRINopoLis rose to importance in the Byzantine period. It is 
not mentioned by Hierocles, and yet it was evidently refounded and 
renamed before his time during the lifetime of the empress Verina. 
The late Notitize mention it along with Stavros, showing that these 
were two neighbouring towns included in one bishopric. These were 
two fortresses, which became important stations in the Byzantine 
military system, but had apparently not been raised to the rank of a 
bishopric when Hierocles made his list, about 530 a.p. Inall probability 
they became a bishopric in the re-organisation of the Byzantine empire 
by Justinian within a few years after Hierocles wrote. The history of 
the Byzantine changes in the comparative importance of Anatolian 
towns from the time of Justinian onwards turns on military considera- 
tions. The forts (rovorypyoiat), situated on military roads, often in 
different situations from the Roman cities, grew into bishoprics and 
finally often into the capitals of provinces. Any place which became a 


* Compare Hierocles’s Lysinara in Pamphylia. Both names have been formed 
in the same way. The expression 6 Kivéwy, or Avowéwy, éextoxoros, written with 
the common mis-spelling Kwalwy, Avowalwy, has been misread Kivdpwr, Avowdpwr, 
and interpreted ,“ Bishop of Cinara, Lysinara.” The expression really means, in 


accordance with the almost universal formula, ‘‘ Bishop of the people of Cina, 
Lysinia.” 
VOL. IV. 


Ss 
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bishopric after Hierocles is presumably a fortress of the Byzantine type, 
situated on a high, precipitous hill. 

The great importance of Euagina as a meeting-place of roads be- 
comes apparent in our examination of the Roman roads leading east 
from Ankyra. Though I have not visited its site at Gone, I have 
heard in the country great reports of ruins near it. How, then, shall 
we account for its apparent omission in the Byzantine lists? We must 
believe that, if any town in Eastern Galatia grew into a bishopric in 
Byzantine time, that town was probably situated at Gone. In short, 
everything points to the conclusion that Verinopolis was the name 
given to Euagina when it began to rise, in the growing development of 
this district, to be a place of importance (see p. 261). 

12. Sravros is apparently of equally late development. Notitiz III., 
X., XIII., which alone mention it, are the latest class of lists, and the 
only other reference which I have found to the place dates about a.p. 
890. I therefore understand that Stavros was on the military road of 
Justinian (whose course is discussed in sect. G), and that it became 
important only after the formation of that road. Being united with 
Verinopolis in a single bishopric, Stavros must have been not far 
distant from it, and is to be looked for a few hours to the south.* 

13. MyriokEPHALO! is apparently another of the fortresses of Justinian 
on the great military road. The name occurs also in Phrygia, denoting 
a fortress east of Soublaion on a military road, which also was organised 
by Justinian.t Myriokephaloi was west of Stavros. Verinopolis, 
Stavros, and Myriokephaloi were three fortresses, which together 
formed the Tourma Saniana. They belonged to the Buccellariote 
Theme, but were, about 890, transferred to the Kharsian Theme. They 
may be safely taken to include the whole southern part of the province 
Galatia on the east side of the Halys. The important passage of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘de Admin. Imp.,’ 225), which mentions 
the modifications of 890, will be more fully considered below. 

14, KaLoumneE is named as a bishopric in the latest class of Notitie. 
It is perhaps the same place that is mentioned under the name Kadémna 
as a bishopric of Phrygia Salutaris in Not, I: Kademna and Alopex are 
certainly quite erroneously appended at the end of the list. Nothing is 
known about it. Was it Kotch Hissar? (see Addenda). 

15. Before concluding the. discussion of Galatia Prima it is necessary 
to attempt to define the limits at different times of the Kharsian Theme. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus says the name was derived from some 
general named Kharsios, who flourished when the Theme was formed in 
the time of Justinian or some other-emperor:. this derivation is 


* We find “Pessinus or Justinianopolis” as a single bishopric: the distance 
between Bala Hisar and Sivri Hisar is four hours (about 12 miles). Stavros is also called 
Timios Stavros, and was a name of the place called also Sirichas or Sirachas, G@ 39, 43. 

t See ‘American Journal of Archeology,’ 1888, p. 282. 
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obviously a mere guess of Constantine’s. It has been stated above that 
the name is probably derived from the town of Garsi or Karissa, at the 
important road centre of Alaja.* Originally this place, called 75 
Xapovavov Kdéotpov, was one of the bandai or topoteresiai of the vast 
Armeniac Theme. Then the Theme was divided into three parts, and 
the name Kharsian was given to the central one. The boundaries of 
this Theme vary considerably. In the time of Michael (843-867 a.p.), 
there was only a Kleisourarch of Kharsiana, so that as yet it hardly 
ranked as co-ordinate with the great Themes. 

In a.p. 730 Moslemah invaded Cappadocia and captured the Kharsian 
fortress.{ The passage shows that the fort was in Cappadocia rather 
than in Pontus. 

In 832 Theophilus defeated the Saracens at Kharsianon. § 

In 4.p. 860 a battle took place at Porson in the district Abysianum on 
the borders of the Armeniac and Paphlagonian Themes, about 500 miles 
from Amisus, and some of the defeated Arabs escaped across the Halys, 
but were soon afterwards captured in the Kharsian Theme (Genes., p. 99). 

The Strategoi of the Kharsian Theme and of the Armeniac troops 
are mentioned under Basil J., and Agrane and Siboron are said to be in 
the Kharsian Theme, while it is implied that at Siboron there was. 
ready access to the Armeniac Theme. || 

When Joannes Kurkuas began his career (under Leo VI.) the 
bounds of the empire on the east were the Kharsian Castle, the town of 
Hypsela, and the Halys: he carried its bounds to the Euphrates and 
the Tigris (Theophan. Contin., p. 427). Here the distinction is made 
between the fortress Hypsela and the central Kharsian fortress, and 
the line indicated agrees admirably with the lower Halys, Alaja, and. 
the lofty rock Mushalem Kale. 

In s.D: 887 the town Hypsela in the Kharsian Theme was captured 
by the Saracens.{ 

Inthe year 906 Leo VI. exiled Eustathius Argyros to his house in Khar- 
siana. On his way thither he was poisoned at Ara, and buried at Spynin 
(cis 76 Srvviv 700 "Apa tiv Kopvpyv). Hissons exhumed his body and -car- 
ried it to the family monastery of 8. Elizabeth in the Kharsian Theme.** 


* 4 wépta tod Xapotov at Constantinople (v. Theophanes passim) was opposite 
Blacherna, and perhaps hence gets its name (as if Kapofov). 

+ I find mentioned in Michael’s reign the Armeniac, Buccellariote, Koloneian 
Paphlagonian, Thrakesian, Anatolic, Opsikian, and Cappadocic Themes, and the: 
Kleisourarchai of Seleukeia and Kharsiana. 

t 7d Xapoiavdy kdotpov (Theoph., p. 409; Cedren., i. p. 800). 

§ kata 7d Xapotaydy (Cedren., ii. 123 ; Contin., p. 114). 

| rév re Tod Xapotayod nal Toy Tov ’Appeviaxdy [orparnyéy] (Cedren., ii. 210 
Genes., 122). 

V4 xark 7d Xapoiovdy diakeméevn wérus H “Lpnrh (Cedren., ii. 250, cp. Theophan 
Contin., 354). The Bonn text of Cedrenus prints dynAh as an epithet, (Finlay, by a 
misprint, has Hysela for Hypsela.) . 


** Theophan. Contin., 374 Cedren., ii. 269. 
s 2 
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Another reference may be quoted to this older furm of the Kharsian 
Theme, ‘8. Eudokimos—genus quidem duxit e Cappadocibus—electus 
ut preesset parti exercitus Cappadocum et moraretur circa id quod 
vocatur Charsianum.” * 

16. About 890 occurred a reorganisation of the eastern Themes, and 
five topoteresiai which constituted Galatia trans Halym were transferred 
from the Buccellariote and Armeniac Themes to the Kharsian Theme. 
At the same time the southern parts of the Cappadocic Theme, viz., 
the Tourma Kases (which probably includes Tyana and the plain of 
Venasa) and the topoteresia of Casareia and Nyssa, were also transferred 
to the Kharsian Theme. The Cappadocic Theme now included the 
country from the mountains near Sivri Hissar (Dindymos) to the Halys, 
and the Kharsian Theme all the country from the Halys to Cesareia on 
the east and Loulon on the south. ft 

For topographical purposes it is important to observe that the 
topoteresiai of Tavium and Komodromos, which had belonged to the 
Armeniac Theme, and which included the northern parts of Galatia 
trans Halym, were added to the Tourma Kharsiana, while the three 
topoteresiai which had belonged to the Buccellariote Theme, and 
which included the southern parts of Galatia trans Halym, constituted 
the Tourma Saniana. The Tourma Kharsiana, therefore, was the 
north-western part of the Kharsian Theme, and this confirms the view 
already stated that Garsi or Karissa, situated at Alaja, was the original 
centre from which the name Kharsia spread over the entire Theme. 
Originally it was only a part of the Armeniac Theme; then this great 
Theme was divided iuto three, Cappadocic, Kharsian, and Armeniac, 
and finally the reorganisation which I have just described was 
made. 

An objection may be urged that Alaja, where I have placed Kharsia, 
falls more naturally into the Buccellariote than the Kharsian Theme. 
But originally the line of division was made between the Armeniac and 
the Buccellariote, and in that case the line of separation between Géne 
and Alaja is not so surprising. Moreover, the arrangement of 890, 
which united Kharsia with Tavium and Komodromos, clearly requires a 
close geographical connection between them. 

Another Tourma of the Kharsian Theme was named Kymbalaios. 
It was perhaps the country about Kir Sheher, to the east and 
north. 

The powerful castle on the lofty isolated rock of Mushalem Kale 
must have been a very important point in the Saracen wars, and was 
perhaps centre of another Tourma or at least a Topoteresia. It is 


* Act. Sanct., July 30, p. 312. 
+ It is after this enlargement of the Kharsian Theme, in a.p. 978, that Basilika 


Therma is mentioned (Cedren., ii. 431) as in the Kharsian Theme. See Constant. 
Porph., ‘de Admin. Imp.,’ p. 225. 
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referred to only in A.p. 887* as Hypsela. This Hypsela must be 
distinguished from the town of the same name, which appears as a 
bishopric of Pontus Polemoniacus in the latest Notitie, unless (as is 
probable) geographical connection is violated. 

17. Ditmrmta, which occurs in the Jerusalem Itinerary, x miles 
from Ankyra on the road to Parnassos, under the form Delemnia, and 
which is perhaps corrupted to Olenos in Ptolemy, is also mentioned in 
an inscription, published by Domaszewski, in the Archaeolog. Epig. 
Mittheil. aus Oest., [X., 1885, p. 115. It was a village situated perhaps 
at the northern end of the Lake Mohan Gol, or on the hill between it 
and Ankyra. 

18. Matos (Mads) was a place a little over 40 miles from Ankyra,f 
on the western bank of the Halys. Theodotus came to the place at the 
time when the remains of Valens (tod év Mydixdow 84 roddOv eAOSyTOs 
pagtiyev) were thrown into the Halys. Theodotus saved them, and 
carried them to a rock on the bank, about two stadia t from the village. 
There were there grass and trees (dédpa dpxevOiva Kai Bopdrwa), and at 
morn the sound of grasshoppers and the song of nightingales. Several 
of the brethren by chance found him here, and were sent to bring the 
presbyter from the village. The presbyter, coming out of church at 
the sixth hour, saw them coming, and the village dogs barking and 
troubling them; he went with them, and was told by Theodotus to 
prepare on the spot a receptacle for the relics (Act. Sanct., May 18, IV., 
p- 165). 

Of the three roads that lead from Ankyra to the Halys, the one that 
is probably meant here is that which goes to Kalejik (Kccobriga). 
The distance from Angora is at present given as 13 hours, and 
may be fairly reckoned as 40 Roman miles. The distance by the 
straightest road due east, to the Halys and Tavium, is decidedly less 
than 40 miles. 

19. PRoskILEMMENE was a term applied to a district of Galatia, south 
of the three Gaulish tribes (itd 1a cipyyéva e6vy), and north of the 
Bizenoi and the part of Lykaonia containing Petinessos, Egdaumana, 
Kinna, &c. The name is probably to be explained on the analogy of 
Epiktetos Phrygia, § as indicating the entire district of Lykaonia which 
was added by Pius (p. 377) to Galatia. Ptolemy || is the only author 
that mentions this name. The Bizenoi inhabited what Pliny calls 
Lycaoniae partem Obizenen (V., 82, 147). Probably the Greek form 

* See also Theoph. Contin., p. 427. 

$ dmpnicuévoy onuclov uixpod mpos TecoupdKovTa. 

+ The term stadia probably means miles; compare Anna’s statement as to the 
distance of Basileia from Nikaia, and see also L, 5. 

§ Compare Strabo, p. 563, who says that the name Epiktetos given to Hellespontine 
or Little Phrygia dates from the Attalids. mo 

|| Wilberg in his note gives the strange derivation of mpoceAnumervn from mporeirciy 
instead of mpocAapBarw. 
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of this name should be Owvfnvo, and the name of the town Odifeda 
given by Ptolemy twice, in Galatia among the Tektosages and 
in Pisidia, is connected with it. The contradiction, which on this 
theory is involved in placing OvivéeAa among the Tektosages, is due to 
the fact that Ptolemy uses a different authority for his paragraphs about 
the tribes in the different provinces from the one which he uses to 
make his lists of cities. It is, however, possible that OiwcAa among 
the Tektosages is a fault for Odtvé.a. 

20. The boundaries of the Roman Province Galatia varied greatly at 
different times. The province was formed on the death of Amyntas in 
B.c. 25, The bounds towards the north and west have already been 
discussed. On the south it included the whole of Pisidia, with Milyas 
and Kabalis, and must have reached down almost to the southern limits 
of Taurus, where it rises from the coast lands of Pamphylia. Komama 
and Kolbasa, colonies of Augustus, must have belonged to it, and prove 
how far it extended. When Vespasian instituted the province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, he must have detached a great part of Pisidia from Galatia 
to make the new province; and the southern frontier of Galatia then 
took the line indicated by Ptolemy, including the valley of Apollonia, 
but not that of Konane, Seleuceia, and Baris. Further east Neapolis, 
Amblada, and the Orondeis, with Misthia and Pappa, were left to Galatia, 
but the south-eastern end of Bey Sheher Lake, with Karallia, Kolybrassos, 
Lyrbe, &c., along with all the parts south of this line, were assigned to 
Pamphylia. That this enlargement of Pamphylia belongs to the re- 
organisation by Vespasian is shown first by the fact that no other 
occasion seems reasonable for the change from the older arrangement, 
which prevailed as late as Nero (‘ C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., No. 6872), to 
the later arrangement, which at Komama had come into force as early 
as 141 A.p., when Voconius Saxa became governor of Lycia-Pamphylia ; * 
and secondly by the date in an inscription of Palaiapolis Pisidiae, which 
appears to be reckoned from 74 A.D. as era. 

The boundary on the south-east will be treated under T, 47. 

21. The boundary between Galatia and Cappadocia is indicated by 
the list of bishoprics and by the discussion of the strategiai of Cappa- 
docia. The limits of the Roman province on this side varied greatly. 
In 70 a.p. Cappadocia was placed under a consular legatus Augusti, and 
at some time not later than 78 it was united with the province Galatia. 
This arrangement lasted. until the time of Trajan, but in the later 


* See Benndorf, &c., ‘Reisen in Lykien,’ ii., p. 182,¢C. L. L.,’ III, Supplem., 
6885. 

+ Marquardt assigns the year 74 as a probable date for Vespasian’s reorganisation 
of Lycia-Pampbylia, on the authority of Suetonius and Eusebius; see ‘Staatsverw” 
i, p. 376. This date is now confirmed by the above-mentioned inscription, which is 
commented on A. 8. P., D. 16, and in Addenda to p. 194, and which proves that the new 
system began with the governor who was sent in the summer of the year 74, 
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years of that emperor * the vast province had been divided, and Galatia 
was entrusted to a praetorian legatus (as it had been before 78), while 
Cappadocia was governed by a consular legatus (as the united provinces 
had been since 78). Previous to 78 B.c. Pontus Polemoniacus, Pontus 
Galaticus, and part of Paphlagonia, were connected with Galatia. This 
had been arranged apparently in the years 7 B.c. and 63 a.p. Hence the 
inscription of Sospes, ‘C. I. L.,’ IIL, Supplem., 6818, gives an enume- 
ration of the country governed by a legatus of Galatia, which was 
true between a.p. 63 and a.p. 78, and probably was never before or 
afterwards true: the enumeration is Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemoniacus. Of these 
eight countries, the first five were the original province of B.c. 25, 
Amyntas’s kingdom: Paphlagonia and part of Pontus Galaticus t were 
added in B.c. 7, and Pontus Polemoniacus was added in «.p. 63. 

In the period 78-100 { the combined province is Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, Armenia Minor (‘C. I. L.,’ IIL, 
312, 318). The omission of Isauria and Phrygia here is due to their 
being only small districts, included under the terms Galatia and Pisidia. 

When under Trajan at some uncertain date the province was again 
divided: Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus went with Cappadocia, as 
is proved by inscriptions of Arrius Antoninus at Amaseia and of Arrian 
at Sebastopolis, as well as by the inscription of an unknown governor 
of Galatia, ‘C. I. L.,’ IIL, Supplem., 6819, which enumerates the 
countries governed by him as Galatia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Paphla- 
gonia; the contents of this inscription date it under Trajan, and 
probably in the second half of his reign. 

A further change in the list of countries ruled by the governor of 
Galatia is indicated by ‘ C. I. L.,’ IIL, Supplem., 6813, where the enumera- 
tion is only Galatia, Pisidia, Paphlagonia. The omission of Phrygia is 
doubtless due only to the fact that so little of Phrygia was included in 
the province; it is here summed up under Pisidia. But the omission of 
Lycaonia is clearly to be connected with the enlargement of the province 
Cilicia so as to include the three eparchiae Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, 
which took place under Antoninus Pius (see p. 378). 

22. The following Table gives the changes in the dimensions of the 
Roman province Galatia :— 

* ¢O.1.L.,’ IIL, Supplem., 6819. The refinements of change described by Marquardt, 
p. 362, must probably be discarded, for Sospes has to be substituted for Sollers, 
and the date for the government is uncertain: ib. 6818. Still it is not definitely 
proved that the provinces were united between 88 and 96, On the date of 6818, see 
the following remarks. 

t See Addenda. 

+ The period may be proved to be longer by further discoveries. It may be noted 
that ‘CO. I. L, IIL, Supplem., 6818, must probably date between 70 and 78, if the 
Sarmatian expedition referred to is that of 70 a.p. The date 90 or 92 for the expedi- 


tion, approved by Mommsen, ‘ Hermes,’ IIL, 115, and Marquardt, p. 362, cannot, in view 
of the preceding exposition, be accepted. ° 


‘ 
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25 8.c.—7 B.c. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.].* 
7 B.0.--63 A.D. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.] Paphlag. Pont. Gal. 
63 a.D.—78 ap. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. [Isaur.] Paphlag. Pont. Gal 
Pont. Polem. 
78 A.D.—100 aD. Gal. Pisid. Lycaon. Paphlag. Pont. (Gal. et Polem.] 
Capp. Arm. Min. 

100 a.p.—140 or 150 av. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Lycaon. Paphlag. 

140 or 150 a.p.—297 a.p. Gal. Pisid. [Phryg.] Paphlag. é 

23. The exact boundary-line on the eastern side cannot be fixed, but 
the description of the cities and bishoprics shows approximately the 
line that separates Galatia from Pontus Galaticus and Cappadocia. 

24; About the end of the third century the province was divided 
among three new provinces, Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and, 
about 886-95, Theodosius subdivided Galatia into two, taking part 
of Phrygia to form the western province, with the metropolis Pessinus. 
The two Galatias were distinguished sometimes as Prima and Secunda, 
sometimes as Great and Little,t Galatia. The name Salutaris was often 
applied to Pessinuntine Galatia, as to eastern Phrygia. An ecclesiastical 
division, which was probably made in the ninth century, but which was 
never a civil division, may also be noticed. The cities south and west 
of Amorion were placed under it as metropolis; as the old civil division 
into provinces had long since been disused and Themes been substituted, 
no regard was paid in this new arrangement to the boundary between 
Phrygia and Galatia. 


L. Roman Roaps rrom ANKYRA TO THE HAst. 


1. First, I take the roads Ankyra-Archelais and Ankyra-Cesareia: 
the former appears in four forms in our authorities as follows :— 


Antonine Itinerary, p. 205.| Jerusalem Itinerary. | Antonine Itinerary, p, 143. Peutinger Table.t 


-» | [Ancyra. ] 


Ancyra 


ne Ancyra 
Dilimnia X. 


Ancyra 


| 
Gorbeous XXIV. .. 
Orsologiaco X VIII. 


| 
§Aspona XX, .. 


Parnasso X XII. 
Nysa XXIV... 
Osiana XXXII... 
Saccasena XX VIII. 
Cesareia XXX. 


Gorbeous XI... 
Rosolodiaco XII. 
Aliassus XIII... 
Aspona XVIII... 
Galea XITI. 4 
Andrapa IX. .. 
Parnassos XIII. 

LGD RVI se | 
Nitalis (?) XVIII. | 
Argustana XIII. | 
Colonia Archelais 

XVI. 


| Aspona XXXITI. 


| Parnasso XXIV. 


Corbeunca XX. 
Rosolaciaco XII. . 
| Garmias XIII. 
Aspona X. 
| 


. | Aspasi XII. 


‘ Corveunte X, 2 


Oz7alarxcV I. cen 
Nitazi (?)-X VIM. .. | Nita...zo KXXTE. 


Coloniam Arcilaida 


(Archelais] XXX 
XXVIL 


t Theophan., p. 71. The sense of rév kdrw Tadarav, Act. Sanct., May, vol. i., p. 730A, 


is doubtful. 


t In the Peutinger Table the stations are put in the reverse order, so that Corveunte 


is next to Archelais. 


§ The Antonine Itinerary in both cases perhaps omits a station between Aspona and 


Parnassos. 


a 
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Few roads have been so much discussed as this, which forms a part 
of the pilgrim route from Europe to the Holy Land. ‘The central 
critical point is the determination of the site of Parnassos, which has 
been variously placed, by Hamilton (whom Kiepert follows), at Kotch 
Hisar on the salt lake Tatta, and by Mordtmann at Kir Sheher on the 
opposite side of the Halys. I believe that the argument given below 
(p. 298) is sufficient to determine within narrow limits the situation of 
Parnassos, so that I need not spend time in examining and stating the 
arguments which might be brought forward against older views. Par- 
nassos was on the right bank of the Halys, between Tchikin Aghyl 
(pronounced Tchikinal) and Kessik Keupreu. 

The first part of the course of this road is not doubtful. It went 
along the east side of Mohan Gél to Gorbeous, near Beinam.* The exact 
situation of Gorbeous is unknown, but the route is clearly marked, and, 
moreover, I saw in 1886 a part of the old pavement, Roman or Byzantine, 
beside Aghaboz. The road went on in a fairly straight line to the 
Halys at Tchikin Aghyl, which is situated at the point where the river 
makes a bend to the north from its previous course, W.N.W. A little 
above Tchikin Aghyl there are fords, and I doubt whether any other 
ford exists on the Halys till we reach the upper part of its course. The 
situation of Parnassos on the Halys is certain, but the arguments given 
below do not suffice to place it accurately without much closer examina- 
tion of the country than has yet been made. But as we know from 
Polybius that Parnassos was at a crossing of the river, and as it is in 
the last degree improbable that a bridge existed there in the time of 
Polybius, it seems probable that Parnassos was situated at the fords. 
Moreover, according to my route in 1886, the distance from Aghaboz to 
Tchikinal ¢ is, in an air-line, 60 statute miles; and, according to my 
estimate, the distance by road is 69 statute miles. Now, the distance 
from Gorbeous to Parnassos is 78 Roman miles according to the Jeru- 
salem, and 68 according to the Antonine, Itinerary. There is therefore 
quite satisfactory agreement in regard to distance if Parnassos is placed 
a few miles higher up the river than Tchikin Aghyl. The intermediate 
stations must be placed according to the distances given in the autho- 
rities. The discrepancies between the four different accounts afford a 
convincing proof how little we can trust to any one. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary is probably the best authority in this case. 

According to this view the boundary between Cappadocia and Galatia 
was near the place where the Kara Sefiir Dagh approaches close to the 
Halys about six miles north of Tchikin Aghyl. 

2. At Parnassos the road forked. One branch went by Ozizala, 
Nitalis, and Argustana to Archelais Colonia. The other went by 


* T should look for Gorbeous somewhere between Beinam and Aghaboz. 
+ Tchikin Aghbyl is "commonly pronounced in this way, as the guttural usually 
disappears between vowels in Turkish. 
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Nyssa to Ceesareia. There is a natural probability that it would in 
the latter part of the way coincide with the road Archelais-Soandos- 
Sadakora-Cesareia, and I shall examine the latter stages below. Nyssa 
was on the river Halys, as I will show in detail below. 

We see, then, that under the Roman Empire the road from Ankyra 
to Casareia never crossed the Halys, but skirted it for a long way 
through Parnassos and Nyssa. This is not the shortest road, but it 
avoids a double crossing of the Halys, a river which is liable to great 
winter floods. As long as Rome was the capital, and all imperial 
business came from and went to Rome, intercourse between Ankyra and 
Cexsareia was confined to provincial intercourse, and the inhabitants 
probably used the short road when it was open and the Roman road in 
winter. But when Constantinople became the capital, the road between 
Ceesareia and the capital passed through Ankyra: intercourse along the 
road must have grown enormously, and the shorter path must have 
become much more important. Moreover, civilisation was spreading 
and intercourse increasing rapidly at this time in these parts of Asia 
Minor. The inconvenience of having the direct path blocked in 
time of flood must have been felt with growing impatience, and at 
Jast caused formal frepresentation to the Emperor. A lucky accident 
has’ preserved to us the contemporary record. A letter or petition 
addressed to the Emperor Theodosius has been attributed to Basil 
of Cesareia, and been transmitted to us probably through this 
mistake.* The writer describes the great floods in the Halys and its 
tributary the Kara Su, which had rendered the Halys impassable and 
so cut off communication between Cesareia and the three provinces, 
Galatia, Paphlagonia, and Helenopontos. Tillemont,t the only writer, 
so far as I know, who has commented on this document, has 
strangely misunderstood it. He says that the intention of the letter is 
to beseech the Emperor to restore a bridge across the Halys, which had 
been carried away by the recent inundation. But the writer only says 
that the swollen waters rendered the Halys impassable and cut off all 
communication across it. He entreats the Emperor to build a bridge 
and set free the traffic from dependence on the uncertain crossing of the 
river. 

3. It is not known whether Theodosius complied with this request 
and built a bridge; but later history implies the existence of an easy 
communication across the Halys, and it is highly probable that the 
bridge was built soon after this letter was written, the first since the 
old bridge on the “ Royal Road.” 

* It is published in Cotelier, ‘ Eccles. Greece. Monum.,’ IL, p. 97. 

+ Tillemont, ‘Mémoires pour servir & histoire de l’Eglise, IX. 

{ Incidentally he mentions that there was no ford over the Halys. Traffic was 
dependent on a ferry. There is a ford over the Halys during the late summer near 


Tchikin Aghyl, in Galatia, which I have crossed, but I know of no other on the central 
part of the river’s course. There are bridges near Crsareia and a ferry at Yarapson. 
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A new era in the history of Cappadocia began when the bridge over 
the Halys was built. Before that time the road from Ankyra to Cesareia 
avoided the uncertain crossing and followed the course of the Halys. 
Parnassos, situated on the Halys at the point where this road intersected 
the road leading from Colonia Archelais and the south-west countries to 
Tavium and the countries of Pontus and Armenia, had hitherto been an 
important town, frequently alluded to as a crossing-place of the Halys, 
but it henceforth lost its importance, and at last disappeared from 
existence. The road from Ankyra to Casareia sought a new route, 
taking the short road, which involves two crossings of the Halys. This 
new road opened up the country north of the Halys. The modern Kir 
Sheher is situated at a point on the road, where paths from the north, 
from Colonia Archelais, and from Tyana and Cilicia converge. This 
point became a very important one as soon as the direct road from 
Ankyra to Cesareia was formed, and Kir Sheher is still, and must have 
been for many centuries, one of the greatest commercial centres of Cap- 
padocia. Accordingly, about a century and a half after Theodosius, the 
emperor Justinian recognised the change that had been wrought in the 
country, formed the whole north-western half of Cappadocia, which had 
hitherto been subject to Tyana, into a new province, and made Mokissos 
its metropolis under the name Justinianopolis. From what has just been 
said, it follows that Mokissos must have been situated at Kir Sheher. 


4, Ankyra to Tavium and Amasia, and Ankyra to Gangra and 
Amasia. Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 


[Ancyra] xxxvi Acitoriziaco xxxm1 Eccobriga xxv Lassora 
xvii Stabiu. Tavio xm Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 


Gangaris occurs on a road Nicomedia-Gangaris-Amasia, but this 
Amasia is separate from the Amasia of the other road, and Leake has 
already observed that a confusion seems to have occurred between 
Amasia and Amastris; the stations Otresa and Virasia, given on this 
road, do not aid us here. 

(b) Antonine Itinerary (p. 203). 
Ancyra xxi Bolegasgus xxii Sarmalius xx Ecobrogis xx1it 
Adapera xx Tavia. 


These roads are so confused and corrupted that a certain restoration 
is at present impossible. The following may be given as the most 
probable, though the stations are in several cases uncertain. I give 
some weight to the evidence of Ptolemy, as far as (1) his division into 
provinces, (2) his quotation of names; but the situation in which he 
places the names on his map cannot, in the beginning of our investi- 
gation, have any weight whatsoever. 

Prof. G. Hirschfield, in his paper on Tavium, differs in regard to 
this last point, and contends that Ptolemy’s map may be used as an 
important and even decisive criterion in cases where our’ other 
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authorities differ; but his contention is disproved both by Prof. Kie- 
pert’s ‘Gegenbemerkungen,’ and by the ascertained inaccuracy of the 
positions which he maintained and supported by the authority of 
Ptolemy.* 

I do not, of course, contend that Ptolemy’s positions have absolutely 
no value, but for our purpose, in an unknown country, they would be 
more injurious than helpful. After the investigation has established a 
number of results, Ptolemy may be used more freely ; but at present the 
extent to which I value his authority must be restricted within the 
limits stated above. 

The most valuable evidence about these roads is a set of Trajan’s 
milestones, which reveal a system of roads planned about the end of the 
first century. 

5. It is not certain from the evidence that there was a direct road 
along the shortest line from Ankyra to Tavium; other routes, which are 
still often used, go by Kalejik and by Gorbeous (Beinam). But there 
is a natural probability that there was a direct road between two such 
important cities. A milestone at Orta Keui (‘C. I. L.,’ III. Supplem. 
6901) is now situated on a road which went due east up the river from 
Ankyra, and its position can hardly be explained unless there was 
such a direct road. 

Now a road from Gangra-Germanicopolis to Ankyra, though it is 
omitted in the Peutinger Table, is necessary, and is mentioned 
in the tale of Saint Callinicus, who walked from Gangra to Ankyra, 
a distance of 70 stadia, shod with iron spikes: when he had gone 
60 stadia he reached Matrica, where he called forth a fountain 
which still flows.t If we read miles for stadia, we get a fair 
approximation to the distance vid Kalejik, where two milestones are 
known, and through which the modern road—and, doubtless, also the 
ancient road—to Gangra passes. Kalejik is about xxxvi miles from 
Gangra. By a direct road it is indeed not so much as xxxvi miles 
from Ankyra, but two milestones of Trajan and of Hadrian found at 
Kalejik read xxxv and xxxviu, and it does not admit of doubt that these 
distances are measured from Ankyra.§ They can be accounted for only 
by a détour: the road joined the road Tavium-Ankyra some distance out 
of the latter city. The distances xxxvi and xxxi on the Table close to 


* Professor Hirschfeld still adheres to his opinion, ‘ Berliner Wochenschrift,’ 
19 Mai, 1888, p. 629 :—“ In Ptolemaios glaube ich eine Kontrolle fir die Richtigkeit der 
Tafel gefunden zu haben (‘ Monatsber. Berl. Akad.,’ 1883, 1260 f.).” 

+ Inscriptions are, of course, often carried. Milestones, from their shape and cum- 
brous size, are less often carried, and, as a rule, only to be used as gravestones in the 
cemetery of a town. 

t Act. Sanct., July 29, p. 41. On stadia in the sense of miles, compare F 73. 

§ ‘C.1. L., TIL, 309, asserts that Ancyra cannot be the caput vie, as the real distance 
is not so great as the numbers; but the supplementary part of III., 6898, gives up the 
objection. 
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Ankyra seem so appropriate to this road, that I a:cept them and 
restore 

Ankyra xxx Acitoriziaco xxxvi Gangra. 
Acitoriziacum,* then, was a station near Kalejik, perhaps a little to the 
north or north-east. 

6. The road Ankyra-Tavium is given both in the Itinerary and 
in the Table: they agree in a station Eccobriga, and Lassora may be 
identical with Adapera (A and A being interchanged in a Creek 
original). If we follow the Table and read xvi between Lassora 
and Tavium, Lassora would be at Ishakli, and Eccobriga a little east 
of Yakshi Khan, xxvr miles from Lassora. There remains only about 
43 miles to Ankyra, in which distance there cannot be room for more 
than one station. 

We must follow the Itinerary, and restore 

Ankyra xxuu Sarmalius xx Eccobriga xxmu Lassora xvmti 
Tavium. 


One station too many, Bolegasgus, with the same distance xxtiul, is 
given in the Itinerary: it indicates either a transference or a corrup- 
tion. lLassora is probably Ptolemy’s Laskoria, and must be corrected 
accordingly. Matrica, with its fountain, should be looked for about ten 
miles from Ankyra towards Gangra. 

7. The milestones of the road constructed by Trajan are found at 
Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik, and the distance at Iskelib is, as Professor 
G. Hirschfeld rightly saw, reckoned from Amaseia. It is therefore not 
open to doubt that the road Ankyra to Gangra went on to Iskelib, 
Tchorum, and Amaseia. It may be thus completed :— 

Gangra xLv Iskelib xxvu Tchorum f xx Etonia xxx Amaseia. 


8. There is a milestone of Trajan at Tavium, which was therefore 
included in the same construction as Amaseia, Iskelib, and Kalejik. 
The road Ankyra-Tavium went on to Sebasteia and to Amaseia, forking 
at Tavium, as is clearly given on the Table. The latter road must pass 
by Alaja, an obvious Roman site; geographical considerations leave no 
doubt that this is the route. Thence it goes by Hadji Keui, or else falls 
into the Iskelib-Amaseia road at Tchorum. The former course is more 
natural, and suits the distances given in the Table :— 

Tavia xim Tonea xxx Garsi xxx Amasia. 


It would at first appear that Tonea is at Alaja, and Garsi at Hadji 
Keui. But Ptolemy puts Etonia in Pontus Galaticus and Karissa, which 
is obviously equivalent to Garsi, in Galatia: and though his authority 
is not high, still it has some weight. Moreover, it is perhaps confirmed 
by the Byzantine records. This country north of the Ak Dagh and east 
of the Halys was the Turma Kharsiana. The name Kharsiana is an 


* Probably a corrupt name. 
+ Eukhaita was situated at Tchorum (p. 319); Andrapa at Iskelib. 
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adjective, derived from a town Kharsia, which we can hardly refuse to 
identify with Garsi of the Table. Ptolemy’s form Karissa looks like a 
Grecised form of the name. Now, the Theme seems more likely to be 
named after an important point like Alaja than such a place as Hadji Keui. 
The important and central situation of Alaja so impressed Professor 
Kiepert, that he wished to place Tavium there (‘Gegenbemerkungen 
zu Prof. G. Hirschfeld’ in ‘Berlin Sitzungsber.,’ 1884.) Moreover, 
Hadji Keui was certainly not in Kharsiana, but in the Armeniac Theme 
(using Armeniac in the narrower sense). I therefore place Karsia near 
Alaja, * Etonia at Hadji Keui, and restore 


Tavium vii Tomba xx Karsia xxx Etonia xxx Amaseia.f 


In regard to Ptolemy’s placing Etonia in Pontus Galaticus, I quite 
admit that decisive authority cannot be attached to his geographical 
separation between Galatia, Pontus Galaticus and Pontus Polemoniacus. 
He places Amaseia, Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai), Choloe and Pida (which are 
between Amaseia and Neocesareia),and Komana Pontica in Galaticus, 
and yet Zela, equally with Neoczsareia and Sebasteia, is in Polemonia- 
cus.{ But on the whole, the towns which he places in Polemoniacus are 
further east, those in Galatia further west, than those of Pontus 
Galaticus. Hence, though there are one or two exceptions, and though 
his authority is not conclusive, yet his assignment of the cities to the 
several provinces must be accepted, unless distinct reasons can in any 
case be brought against it; and all other considerations tend to confirm 
him in this case. 


9. Tavium to Zela, Sebastopolis, Komana, Sebasteia, Neocesareia. 
Authorities (a) Peutinger Table. 
Tavium xxxvi Rogmor§ xxxvi Aegonne xxvii Ptemari xxvi 
Zela xxx Stabulum xxu Seramisa xv Neocesareia. 
Tavium xvi Tomba xxi Eugoni Ad Stabulum xx Mesyla xv 
Comana Pontica continued to Nikopolis. 
Tavium xvi Euagina xx Saralio xxir Zama xxxv Aquas 
Arauenas continued to Cesareia Mazaca. 
No connection with Sebasteia is shown in the Table. 
(b) Antonine Itinerary 
given in detail below. 


* T place the town two or three miles N.W. of the village Alaja. 

+ Another example of the stations on a road in the Peutinger Table being given in 
the wrong order may be found in Ankyra-Archelais. It was facilitated by the assonance 
Tomba Tonea, see § 10. 

} After the above remarks have been long in print, further study makes me add that 
TI now see no ground to doubt Ptolemy’s accuracy here: the frontier line is confirmed by 
Strabo, p. 559, and may be safely accepted. His lists of Pontus Galaticus, Cappadocicus 
and Polemoniacus, are perhaps taken from a high authority. 

§ The fault is a characteristic one: Tavium [T]rocmorfum] is divided into two 
stations and the number xxXv1. is given twice. 
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In regard to these roads, which are obviously very corrupt, it is: 
essential to observe the importance of the point now called Géne, where: 
there are said to be numerous remains (I have not visited it, but speak 
from report heard in the neighbourhood at Alaja and Terzili Hamam). 
Gone is on the ordinary road Yuzgat-Sivas, which must coincide with 
one of the two ancient routes Tavium-Sebasteia. 

10. In regard to the road which goes due east from Tavium, the 
Peutinger Table in the triple 


Tavium xxxvi [T]rogmor[um] xxxv1 Aigonne to Zela. 
Tavium xvi Tomba xxit Eugonia to Komana. 
Tavium Xvi... ... Huagina 


repeats and confirms itself. I have mentioned that the sum of distances: 
station by station is always greater than the total distance measured 
straight along the road. igonne, Eugonia, Euagina, 36 miles from 
Tavium, may be unhesitatingly identified with the modern Géne. The 
roads to Zela and to Komana Pontica must naturally agree for part of the 
distance, and fork at Géne. From Mgonne to Zela the distances seem 
accurate in the Table, and Ptemari is confirmed by Ptolemy’s Pleumaris.. 


Aigonne xxvimt Pleumaris xxvt Zela. 


The name of the intermediate station Tomba, though suspiciously 
like another station Tonea on another road, and not confirmed by 
Ptolemy, is certainly to be accepted on account of the modern Tamba 
Hassan. The modern village is on a different road, between Tavium. 
and Alaja (Karissa), but the name may have shifted on the Peutinger- 
Table. On account of this probable confirmation, I would gladly assume- 
a transposition in the Table, putting Saralos (Saralio on the Table next 
to Tavium on the eastern road, and Tomba between T'avium and Karissa.. 
The name of the station at Géne is variously given gonne, Eugonia,. 
Euagina, Fuagina, Eudagina. * 

The form Eugonia seems to be a mere attempt to give a Greek form 
with a meaning to a native name; the hot springs suggest such a form.. 
The resemblance to the modern name Géne is apparently accidental ; 
Gone is elsewhere known asa Turkish name. The true native name is: 
probably more correctly reproduced in Huagina. 

11. The road Tavium-Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) -Sebasteia is a road of” 
the first importance. It is given in the Itinerary up to Sebastopolis as :— 

Tavium xxx Magoro xxi Daorano xu Sebastopolis. 


This is obviously utterly corrupt: the road must pass through Euagina,. 
which is omitted; and Magoro or Mogaro, and Dorano, are clearly 
corrupt names, beyond the reach of emendation. It is just possible that. 
Rogmor, as a separate station on the Table, i.e. [Tavium T]rogmor[um ], 

* The last has been transferred to the Sebasteia-Cesareia road. Euagina, falsely 


written Fuagina, has produced Ptolemy’s éov.Bdywa, which affords an interesting proof. 
that Ptolemy used some Latin authority. 
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has arisen from the same error that produced Magoro. The station 

Seramisa or Sermusa occurs twice on the Table: if its real situation was 

between Euagina and Sebastopolis, it might readily be transferred on 

the one side towards Komana, on the other side towards Cesareia. 

Ptolemy’s Sermouga, which bears obviously the same name, is so placed 

by him as to agree admirably with this position. I restore the road: 
Tavium xxxvi Euagina xx Sermousa * xxv1 Sebastopolis. 

12. Beyond Sebastopolis the road is given in the Antonine Itinerary : 

Sebastopolis xxi Verisa x1 Siara xxxvi Sebasteia. 

The distances on this road are far too great for the direct distance 
from Sebastopolis to Sebasteia. We must therefore either correct them, 
or assume that the road is circuitous. The latter alternative is correct. 
Verisa is a station on the important trade-route Sebasteia-Komana- 
Amaseia-Amisus. The road Tavium-Sebastopolis-Verisa is intended to 
form a junction with this great trade-route. The road Sebastopolis to 
Sebasteia probably went direct through Siara (Yeni Khan), but the 
Itinerary, depending on a map not perfectly accurate in proportion, 
gives what is really a circuit as the direct road. 

13. The inter-relation of these roads, and the origin of the errors in 
our authorities cannot be understood without the restoration of one of the 
great trade-routes. The existence of this trade-route as a Roman road, 
though not attested by a single trace in the Itinerary or the Table, is 
vouched for (1) by a milestone, which I copied in 1881, at Ahmed Serai, 
between Amaseia and Amisos.f It is marked KI, 23, but the caput viae 
is uncertain, and it has perhaps been carried.t 

(2) Komana was on an important trade-route from the interior of 
Asia, (éumdpuov Tots dard THs “Appevias a€iddoyov Strab. 559), which has been 
briefly referred to above. 

(3) The road from Amaseia to Komana is described in the Acta of 
Saint Basiliscus, who was led on foot along it by the soldiers. He passed 
through a village, Cumialis, reached a village, Dacozae or Daknai or 
Dakai, where he stayed a night. He crossed the Iris by a bridge ad 
locum Varismorum,§ and reached a village Saos or Saon. At this point it 
is mentioned that it was the third day since he had eaten. He spent a 
night at a village, and on the next day at the fourth hour reached 
Komana. The bridge was evidently near Turkhal; and the road was 
much the same as the modern road Tokat to Amaseia. 


* Sermusa xvi. and Seramisa xvi. on the Table. 

+ I published it in Journal of Philology, 1883, p, 156, It is No. 6894 in ‘C.I. L.,’ IIL., 
Supplement. 

t It is one of the smaller kind of milestones, and is now built into the wall of a 
house. The older milestones are larger than the later. 

§ Can this be a corruption or mistranslation for “the bridge on the road to Verisa””— 
Varismorum for Verissorum? The present text would then be due to the misunderstand- 
ing of the story by the writer. 
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The course of this road cannot be doubtful. It is clearly marked by 
nature, and is still one of the important trade-routes of Asia Minor, 
passing by Sivas, Yeni Khan, Bolus, Tokat, Turkhal, Amaseia, Ladik, 
Ahmed Serai, Amisus. A milestone at Ahmed Serai, marked KT, proves 
the line of the Roman road is closely followed by the modern road. The 
ancient names have already been given for the most part, Sebastein 
Siara (corrupt), Verisa, Dazimon (in the territory of Komana Pontica, 
which lies on the river a little off the direct road), Ibora, Amaseia. 
Laodiceia lies slightly off the modern route, but the détour is very 
slight, and the ancient road must have passed close to it. 

14. The road Zela-Neocesareia in the Table is obviously false, for it 
must pass through Komana Pontica. ‘One of the stations, Seramisa, has. 
already been referred to another road. The probable and natural 
route is by Turkhal (Ibora), after which it coincides with the road 
mentioned above to Komana. Komana is given in another line on the 
Table without any connection to Neocesareia, But a road from the 
west to Neocesareia must pass through Komana, and the arrangement 
in the Table, which makes Komana a terminus, is obviously absurd. 
As Ibora, an important point on the road, is never mentioned in the 
Table, full as it is in this part, the suggestion is natural that it is the 
station, Stabulum, which is given twice—Zela-Stabulum-Neocesareia,. 
and Tavium-Stabulum-Komana. 

The roads from Zela and from Sebastopolis to Neocasareia may be 
thus restored :— 

Sebastopolis xx1v Verissa xx Komana xxi Neocesareia. 


and 
Zela 15 Ibora 24 Komana 21 Neocesareia 


15. The road given in the Table as 
Amaseia xv Palalce x1 Coloe x Pidis xv1 Mirones x Neocesaria 


seems to be nearly correct. Ptolemy has Coloe as XoAdy 7) Xodsy., and 
Pidis as II/8a; and he puts them between Amaseia and Neocesareia on 
his map. Colonel Stewart (of Khartum memory) gave me the following 
route from Amaseia :— 

5 miles, Zane (Sene K., Kiep.), cross Yeshil Irmak by bridge. 

134, Gusgus Kilisse. 

26, Kalagalla (1090 feet above sea-level) in Tash Ova. 

321, Kizilduan, Greek village.* 

37, Kushuff. 

43, Fidi. 

491, Heunk (Herek, Kiepert). 

73, Niksar. 

Gusgus Kilisse corresponds to Palalce, Kalagalla to Koloe, and Pida 
to Fidi; but the distance of Pida is wrong, and it is necessary to read xx 


* Kizil Doghan, Red Falcon, must be the real form of the name. 
VOL. IV. Jy 
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instead of x. The x before Neocesareia also seems a very small stage. 
If we read xv we should have the whole distance, stage to stage, 78, 
which corresponds very well to Colonel Stewart’s estimate, 73 English 
miles. The measurement direct from Amaseia to Neocesareia would, of 
course, be less than the total, reckoned stage by stage. 

Mirones seems corrupt. It is perhaps Ptolemy’s Mesorome of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, which the Table also gives as Mesorome, on the road 
Sebasteia-Nikopolis. 

16. A road in the Antonine Itinerary which, at the first glance, is 
most suspicious is 

Tavium xxi Corniaspa xxv Parbosena xxv Sibora xx Agriane 
xxx Simos xu Sebasteia. 


Kiepert has suggested that Sibora is identical with the bishopric 
Tbora, and at first sight the identification appears so natural that it must 
be accepted (Gegenbemerkungen zu Hirschfeld tiber Tavium : Berl. Sitzungs- 
ber., 1884, p. 57). Now, Ibora is fixed at Turkhal on the Iris by unex- 
ceptionable evidence, so that this identification of Sibora and Ibora would 
prove the road to be quite erroneous. But the road is corroborated as 
regards Corniaspa, Sibora, and Agriane by passages hitherto unnoticed 
by geographers, and it must be accepted as a correct description of the 
real path. 

Korniaspa was a district within the borders of Cappadocia, but so 
close to the Galatian frontier, that Eunomius, who was born at Oltiseris, 
a village of Korniaspa, was scornfully called by Basil a Galatian (Greg. 
Nyss. c. Eunom., pp. 259, 281). As Korniaspa is, according to the 
Itinerary, just xxi miles from Tavium, the two passages confirm each 
other completely. Now Euagina and Karsia are, according to Ptolemy, 
in Galatia, therefore it is not possible to reach Cappadocian territory in 
xxt miles from Tavium, except by going south. The road on which 
Korniaspa is situated must, then, be probably the direct road Tavium- 
Cesareia. Now a point on that road which is xxr milesfrom Tavium 
would be about xxv from Aqua Saravene (Terzili Hamam). The 
second station on the road is Parbosena (vv. ll. Barboscena, Pardosena), 
which seems to be a form of Tarbasthena,* mentioned by Gregory 
Nyssenus (c. Hunom., p. 263). Now Korniaspa is the name of a district 
and we may conclude that Tarbasthena is also the name of a district. 
Aque Sarvene is obviously the name of a single place, and the possi- 
bility is suggested that Aquee Sarvene was a bath in the district of 
Tarbasthena, which became the chief town of the district, and, as will 
be shown below, seat of the bishopric. 

17. In the year 873 the Paulician leader Chrysocheir invaded the 
sept: nce and penetrated as far as Ankyra (uéxpus "Ayxvpas 
THS TOAEWS Kal adTdv Tv Koppdrwv, Genes., p. 122). As he returned he 


* Compare Perbena-Trebenna, Tarbassos-Corbasa-Colbassos. 
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was cautiously followed by Joannes Domesticus, who carefully concealed 
his movements and kept a day’s journey in the rear.* At length 
Chrysocheir encamped at Agrane in the Kharsian Theme, and John 
remained at Siboron. These places must, therefore, be on some road 
leading from Ankyra to the Paulician capital Tephrike, and Siboron 
must be a good day’s journey west of Agrane. This precisely agrees 
with the Antonine Itinerary, in which Sibora is xxv miles west of 
Agriane on a road leading from Tavium to Sebasteia. 

18. This Sibora, or Siboron, on a road from Tavium to Sebasteia, must 
be different from Ibora, a bishopric of Helenopontus. The road on which 
it was situated was apparently the direct route from western Galatia to 
Tephrike (passing of course by Sebasteia). Basilika Therma was on the 
road, as may be gathered from a passage in Cedrenus, which shows that 
Basilika Therma was in the Theme of Kharsiana, and on a road leading 
to the east. In the year 978 Phokas was defeated by Skleros at Amorion. 
He retired in good order into the district of Kharsiana (tiv Acyopevov 
Xapovavdy xateAndds). Skleros followed him, encamped at Basilika 
Therma, and challenged him to a second battle. Phokas was again 
defeated and fled into Iberia (Cedren. II., 430-2). This account leaves 
only two possible positions for Basilika Therma, at Gone and at Terzili. 
Now Basilika Therma was a bishopric of Cappadocia Prima, and we can 
hardly suppose that Cappadocia extended so far north as Gone, and 
moreover, it has been shown that Ptolemy’s authority places Géne in 
Galatia. Basilika Therma must, therefore have been situated at Terzili 
Hamam, as I conjectured years ago,t judging from the importance of the 
remains there and from the popularity of the baths with the Christians 
of Ceesareia. 

19. This road became a most important one in the Byzantine Empire. 
It was part of the military road from Constantinople to Sebasteia and 
Armenia, and was in constant use throughout the Byzantine campaigns. 
It crossed the Halys at Tcheshnir Keupreu, and was of course the great 
road of the Thema Kharsianon. The Kleisourophylax of that Theme was 
probably stationed on the military road, and in that case there can be 
little doubt that the lofty castle now called Mushalem Kale, which must 
have been a central point in the defence of Kharsiana, was his head- 
quarters, and on the military road. It is probable that it is the 
“Lofty Castle” (“YwyA7j) mentioned in the Saracen wars. 

It is probable that Sibora was the city beside Mushalem Kale. It 
became a bishopric in later Byzantine time, not apparently before the 
ninth century. This is precisely the period when we hear most about 


* This is probably the true explanation :—Genesius says, diacrnpatl(wy ulrrov ev, 
Theoph. Cont., p. 272, and Cedrenus, ii. 209, have amd tivos Siacthuatos. John’s 
movements were unknown to Chrysocheir, and there must therefore have been some 
considerable distance between them, 

+ ‘Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,’ 1883, p, 304. 
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the military importance of this road. There can be ‘little doubt that 
during the troubled Byzantine time the city at Mushalem Kale was 
the chief town of the district. Moreover, it is near the mines now 
called Ak Dagh Maden, and derived additional importance therefrom. 
In that case, for xxv of the Itinerary between Parboscena and Sibora we 
must read Xxx or even XXXy. 

20. In the above quoted passages of Genesius, &c., the further course 
of the road is thus described. John sent part of his army to follow 
Chrysocheir péxpe tod Bauptaxos, and to observe whether he detached 
any troops to operate in the Kharsian or the Armeniac Theme. Chry- 
socheir [starting from Agrane?] in the evening encamped on the slopes 
of the hills* (éoxyjvuce kétw, Genes. ; kata THY Tod dpovs irdpeav, Cedren.), 
while the Byzantine troops encamped on a ridge overlooking his camp, 
at a wooded difficult spot called Zégoloénos. At dawn the imperial 
troops suddenly attacked the Paulicians, some of whom were attending 
to the baggage animals (7a dpria rots trolvylos exovdilov), entirely 
defeated them, and pursued them 30 miles (dard tod Bafupvaxos ews tod 
Katwvonacpevov Kwvoravtivov Bovvov). 

Bathys Rhyax, or Bathyrrhyax, is also mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as one of the drAnxra on the great military road which 
we have described (seeG.). It should therefore be looked for at a junction 
of roads where troops from different quarters could conveniently con- 
centrate on the military road, to be in readiness to swell the army as it 
marched eastwards. This consideration places it in the valley about 
Yeni Khan, a very important point. 

21. Now, all roads from Sivas towards the west or north must pass 
through Yeni Khan, as Sir C. Wilson asserts positively after long 
familiarity with the country. It follows, therefore, that the roads from 
Sebasteia to Verisa and to Agriane must have coincided as far as Yeni 
Khan. In that case, considering the frequent corruptions in the 
itineraries, it would seem probable that Simos is a false reading, and 
is in some way to be identified with Fiarasi and Siara of the other road.t 
The distances, xxxvi in two cases, xb in the third, are rather too great ; 
xxx is the utmost distance of Yeni Khan from Sivas. 

22. The road from Mushalem Kale to Yeni Khan is 16 hours (by Kara 
Kaya 10 hours). This confirms the Itinerary, and Agriane must be 
looked for about Ekkayi. The road is to be restored 


Tavium xxt Korniaspa xxv Tarbasthena [x]xxv Sibora xx 
Agriane xxx Siala xxvit Sebasteia. 


According to another account, the Paulicians reached the place called Bathyrrhyax 
in the evening, and the Byzantine troops encamped on a hill above them.—Theophan. 
Contin., p. 272. [No statement here shows how long the detached troops followed the 
Paulicians. | 

+ Perhaps S1AAO% has become 3IMO%. Sialos and Siara are practically identical. 
Fiarasi is probably caused by a correction si being added to a false form Fiara. 
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From the preceding exposition it may be inferred that an important 
road, already shown in part, has to be completed as follows :— 


Amasia xxx Zela 20 Sebastopolis 24 Siala or Siara 27 to 30 
Sebasteia. 


23. The road Sebasteia—-Nikopolis-Satala, &c., is quite unknown to 
me by actual inspection, and, as it is unusually well described in our 
authorities, I need not go through the task of applying the ancient state- 
ments to the modern maps. I have no new material to contribute, and 
I content myself with quoting the description of one march along the 
military road from Constantinople to Armenia. In the year 1069 the 
Emperor Romanus marched from Helenopolis on the Bosphorus, crossed 
the Sangarios by the Bridge Zompos, crossed the Halys, and avoiding 
Cesareia, came to an excellent camping-place named Cool Fountain 
(Kpvav Myyv) and thence to Sebasteia.* After crossing the Halys on this 
march he traversed the province of Kharsiana (17 tod Xapovavod érapyia) 
(Mich. Attal., pp. 145-6; Scylitz., p. 690). At Sebasteia two roads 
parted, and again converged in the theme of Coloneia: Romanus took 
the left road. At last he reached Theodosiopolis, and finally Manzikert. 
On his return he passed through Theodosiopolis, then through 
Coloneia, then through Melissopetrion (xdorpov dé rovro éxi twos Addov 
xe(uevov), then advancing into the Armeniac Theme, he encamped at 
Dokeia (Mich. Attal., p. 168). 

The castle of Kara Hissar, near the line of this road, is a Byzantine 
not a Roman stronghold. It is once called Mavpéxacrpov (i.e. Kara 
Hissar): rod Mavpoxaotpov povpiov, «is eva tov “Appenaxdv torwv éxt 
Adgov Keiwevov tWyA0d Kal Svoxarepydorov (Mich. Attal., p. 125; ep. 
Scylitz., p. 679). It is perhaps Koloneia. 


M. Roman Roaps in CENTRAL CAPPADOCIA. 


1. The Peutinger Table gives a road :— 

Tavium xvi Euagina xxu Saralio xxi Zama xxxv Aque 
Aravene xx Dona xx Sermusa xvi Siva xxu Cambe xvi 
Mazaca Cesareia. 

The distance from Tavium vid Aque Sarvene (Terzili Hamam) to 
Cexsareia is not more than 120 miles: the distance on this road is 
191 miles. The road is therefore much too long. 

Prof. E. Hirschfeld has discussed this road at length in his paper on 
Tavium in ,‘ Berlin. Sitzungsberichte, 1883, p. 1260, and has come to 
the conclusion that it is the surest guide amid the tangled and 

* This description becomes much clearer from the discussion of the Byzantine 
military road; after crossing the Halys he avoided Caesareia, i.e. he took the left fork 
of the road, not the right: before Sebasteia he came to a fine camp at Cool Fountain, 


i.e. the camp at Bathyrrhyax. At Sebasteia he took the left road to Zara, not the right 
hand road to Tephrike. 
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contradictory accounts of the roads and stations in the border-lands of 
Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, inasmuch as it is guaranteed by two 
independent authorities, Ptolemy and the Peutinger Table. But Prof. 
Kiepert in his ‘Gegenbemerkungen’ has proved that Hirschfeld’s 
view of this road is mistaken, and as it depends on a theory of the site 
of Tavium which is definitely disproved, I need not discuss it. 

I have (see L. 18) shown that the Aque Saravene were the hot 
springs now called Terzili Hamam. The road of the Table, then, is not 
a direct road, but a détour. Euagina is at Gone, and we have therefore 
a part of a great north route from Cesareia vid Aqua Saravene, 
Euagina, and Karsia (Alaja), to Amaseia and Amisos. Sir C. Wilson 
informs me that this is at present the great road from Caesareia to 
Amisos: it is the only road that is practicable for arabas, and must 
always have been a great trade-route. It passes through Tchorum 
(Eukhaita). It is possible that from Alaja there was a connection via 
Iskelib and Boiabad to Sinope, which is a junction of four roads on the 
Table; but this difficult mountain path cannot have been important. 

The road on the Table needs further correction. Between Huagina 
and Tavium a station is omitted; and between Euagina and Cesareia 
the numbers are far too great. Zama is a town of Khamanene, and cannot 
possibly be on this road. It has been transferred from the road Tayium—- 
Mokissos, which is defective in the Itinerary and omitted in the Table. 
Saralos (Saralio) is, I believe, transposed (see L 10), and we have 


Tavium xvi Saralos xxm Huagina xvi Aque Saravene. 


Between Aque and Cesareia the distance is given as 94 miles, 
which is too much. The stations, however, cannot be correct, for Dona 
(Dora) can hardly be separated from Ptolemy’s Odoga or Dogra, which 
is evidently the Doara of the Byzantine lists. This was one of the 
bishoprics in Cappadocia Secunda under Tyana, and afterwards in Tertia 
under Mokissos, and cannot therefore possibly be placed on the road 
between Caxsareia and its subordinate bishopric Aque (ie. Basilika 
Therma), for that road must have been wholly in Cappadocia Prima. 
Moreover, such a number of ‘short distances as are given on this road is 
unusual in the Table, and most improbable in a country like Cappadocia, 
thinly peopled, with few cities, and only slightly civilised. Dona has 
therefore been transferred from another road, probably Casareia— 
Mokissos. 

Sermusa is given a second time in the Table as Seramisa, between 
Zela and Neocesareia, and it is clearly identical with Ptolemy’s Ser- 
mouga in Pontus Galaticus. The other position in the Table must 
therefore be preferred, and there remains 


Aquee xx Siva xxi Cambe xvi Casareia. 


Siva is the modern Yoannes (Kiepert), or Yogounes, where the name of 
the saint to whom the church was dedicated seems toremain. Kambe is 
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Kemer. The only correction needed is xxxit for xx between Siva and 
Cambe. 

2. The Antonine Itinerary gives a road from Tavium by Therma, 
Soanda, &., to Cesareia. The mention of Soanda proves that this is 
not a direct road (per compendium), but a circuitous road by Soanda. 
Soanda is known as a station between Archelais and Cexsareia. The 
mention of Therma gives a further clue. Therma denotes the hot 
springs of Kir Sheher (Mokissos), and the Itinerary is really giving the 
route Tavium to Mokissos, and thence by Soanda to Cexsareia; but the 
loss of several names at the beginning has obscured the account.* The 
two roads cannot meet except at some point near Nev Sheher, where 
therefore Soanda must be placed. 'The route Mokissos to Soanda must 
certainly go by Hadji Bektash (Dogra) and Zoropassos. An intermediate 
station is omitted. A comparison of this road with that from Nyssa to 
Cesareia shows a remarkable similarity. They are thus represented :— 


Nyssa. Therma. 
Osiana, 32. Soanda, 18. 
Sakasena, 28, Sakoena, 32. 
Ochras (Acras y.1.), 16. 
Cesareia, 30. Ceesareia, 24. 


There can be little doubt that the road from Nyssa to Cesareia passed 
by way of Nev Sheher, and about that point it would join the road 
Archelais to Cesareia. Thirty-two miles is about the distance from the 
position we have given Nyssa to Nev Sheher.f Osiana then must be 
about Nev Sheher, where we have placed Soanda, and it seems necessary 
to consider Osiana as a corruption of Soanda. 

The next station on each road appears in a great variety of forms in 
the MSS.—Siccasena, Saccasena, Accasena, Sacasena, Seccasena, and 
Sacena, Sacona, Saconna. There is great probability that all are 
corruptions of one name, and the distance 28 or 32 suggests that the 
station was near Inje Su, which is an important junction of roads. 
But a few miles north-east of Inje Su are the ruins called Viran Sheher, 
and near them Major Bennet tells me there is a village Suksun, which 
has preserved the actual name Siccasena. Hence we may confidently 
identify the site of this station as Viran Sheher, and prefer the distance 
32 between Soandos and Siccasena. f 

From Viran Sheher to Casareia is too short a distance for the 
numbers on the Itinerary. Even if we correct xxx to xx,-the estimate 


* Another example of names omitted in this Itinerary is in the road Ankyra to 
Dorylaion. Prof. Kiepert has rightly seen that this route is likely to have been given 
in some of the Itineraries, but makes the error of identifying Aquae Sarvenae as Kir 
Sheher, and thus applies the wrong names to the road, see his ‘ Gegenbemerkungen zu 
Prof. G. Hirschfeld.’ . 

+ The total from Parnassos to Soandos (55 Roman miles) agrees well with the actual 
distance from the situation a few miles above Tchikin Aghyl to Nev Sheber. 

+ Strabo’s route by Sadakora takes a more southern path, see p. 306. 
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seems great enough, as the distance can hardly be more than sixteen 
English miles: but the numbers in the Itineraries can never be pressed. 
It is clear that Ochras or Acras is inserted here wrongly; and it also is 
evidently a corruption. Perhaps it is [Od]ogra misplaced, and then the 
road is to be restored 
Tavium—Zama xvi Therma xvut Odogra xvi Soanda xxxil 
Sakkasena xv Cesareia. 
It has been suggested above that Zama belongs to this road. 
3. The direct road Tavium to Cesareia is apparently omitted in the 
ancient documents, but in reality every station on it is given :— 
Tavium xxi Korniaspa xxvi Siva [x]xxm Kamoure xvi Cesareia. 


4, The road Sebasteia-Cesareia is given in the Antonine Itinerary 
as i— 
Cesareia xxvi Eulepa xxum Armaxa xxvii Marandara xxx* 
Scanatus xxvul Sebasteia: total cxxxv1, 
and in the Peutinger Table as :— 
Cesareia xu Sorpara xu Foroba xum Armaza xvi Eudagina 
xxx Magalasso xxx Comaralis xxi Sivastia. 


The total distance is about cxxv miles,t which agrees fairly well 
with the Antonine Itinerary. The road passes through Palas, obviously 
an ancient name: we shall see that it is probably the bishopric Aipolioi. 
Eulepa seems to be another form of the same name: { the consonants 
being transposed as in Capatiana for Pacatiana, Morea for Romea 
(i.e. “Pwpata), &e. The distance is fairly correct: Palas is about xxx 
miles from Casareia, but the ancient site may have been different from 
that of the modern village, a common phenomenon. 

Armaxa is guaranteed also by the Table, and is probably a correct 
name. Marandara is also given as Malandara and Marandana. It is 
perhaps Ptolemy’s Mardara. Eudagina is Euagina transferred to a 
wrong road. Comaralis is Carmalis, and belongs to a different road 
(O II). On Scanatus see O II. Magalassos is perhaps a form of Daga- 
lassos, Ptolemy’s Megalossos, between Sebasteia and Nikopolis. 


N. Roman Roaps over Anti-TAvuros. 


1. In the roads between Casareia and Melitene, the Antonine Itinerary 
is extraordinarily full, but so full of contradictions and errors that it was 
quite unintelligible till a series of milestones threw light upon them. § 


* ‘V.1. xxxvull., which is more likely to be corrupt. Czesareia xvr. Eulepa also occurs 

+ According to Major Bennet: Sivas 13 Yildiz Su 7 Sarai 23 Karadj Euren 25 
Tchepne 11 Stone bridge over Halys 12 Palas 30 Kaisari. 

ai Palas, of course, is an accusative form. Aipolioi is grecised to get a form witha 
meaning, 

§ The first was discovered by Mr. Clayton in 1881; I added several in 1882; and 
Mr, Sterrett has copied and published a fine series, 
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Strangely enough, the continuation of the great Roman highway, 
Ephesus and Cesareia to the Euphrates, is quite obscured and only part 
of it is given in the course of a differont road. There are two possible 
routes for this road. (1) The first is 


’ Ceesareia 24 Zerezek 10 Zamanti Su 30 Kara Kilisa. 


This is the most important of the modern roads which cross Anti- 
Tauros from Caesareia. It is practicable for wheeled traffic throughout, 
and in all probability it is the route which was taken by the Roman 
road from Kokussos or Komana to Caesareia. The only other route 
which can be thought of goes by Mardin and Tomarza. There it forks, 
having a choice of routes over Anti-Tauros; the southern route goes by 
Keuseli (where it is joined by a road from Ferak Din, Argya Sheher, &c.) 
over the Gez Bel, past Rumlu, to join the Komana-Kokussos road south 
of Kekhk Oglu, while another route goes by Suwagen (3«Béyyva) on the 
Zamanti Su, crosses Anti-Tauros by either the Dede Bel, or the Geuk 
Bel, or the Kuru Bel, to Elimenli and Komana (Shahr-Dere-si). 

I can trace no probable reference to the Tomarza route in ancient 
writers, and the identification of Arasaxa as Zerezek (mentioned first, I 
think, by Major Bennet, many years ago) seems to prove that the Roman 
road followed a more northern route. 

The precise route east of Zerezek is by Kulete, over Zamanti Su, 
near a recently built Mohajir (i.e. Refugee) village, past Tass, over 
Anti-Tauros by the Kuru Tchai pass to Kara Kilisa on the Saros. 
Thenceforward the road coincides with the road from Sebasteia and 
Ariarathia to Kokussos or to Komana. There is indeed a path leading 
more directly to Arabissos, Melitene, and the Euphrates, by Tovla, 
Tcharshak, and Dali Kavak, to Maragos and Tanir (Tanadaris). It is 
about 24 miles from Kara Kilisa to Maragos: but the path is quite im- 
practicable for wheels, and cannot have been used as the Roman road. 

(2) The other road is 

Caesareia 26 Karadai* 6 Ekrek 8 Yere Getchen 4 Zamanti Su 24 
Keui Yere 15 Maragos 4 Khurman Kalesi 7 Tanir 12 Arabissos. 


This is also still a road of some importance, and wheeled traffic can 
traverse it. It crosses Anti-Tauros, between Zamanti Suand Keui 
Yere, by the pass called Yedi Oluk,t which is also the pass leading 
from Azizie (Ariaratheia) to the Saros valley. This road has also a 
continuation direct towards Tanir and Arabissos, which is just barely 
practicable for wheels. It is probably the trade-route which Strabo 
describes as leading by Erpa, on the Karmalas, to the Euphrates at 
Tomisa, which is doubtless, as Kiepert puts it, due east of Melitene. It 
is more difficult to decide whether the Roman military road followed 


* Karadai is about a mile north of Zerezek 
+ There is an alternative pass more to the west by Kavak Tepe, not practicable for 


wheels. 
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this route or took the pass by Kuru Tchai. The numbers that are 
given certainly suggest that Codusabala was at Keui Yere, and that the 
road Kokussos-Caesareia coincided with the road Kokussos-Ariaratheia for 
a greater distance than is possible by the Kuru Tchai road. Moreover, 
the frequent appearance of Ptanadaris (Tanir) in the Antonine Itinerary 
proves that it must have been a station of some consequence; it is 
always put by the Itinerary on the wrong road, but the explanation of 
the mistake would be easy if there were two roads, Codusabala-Kokussos- 
Arabissos and Codusabala-Ptanadaris-Arabissos. We may then probably 
say that a Roman road went along the Yedi Oluk route that has just 
been described. The road is described in the Antonine Itinerary as :— 


Caesareia xx1m1 Arasaxa xx Codusabala. 


The mention of Arasaxa is not conclusive, for, althongh I have not 
given Zerezek on the Yedi Oluk road, yet that place lies hardly a mile 
south of the shortest path, and may quite well be taken on the road. 
It is clear that either the second xxi must be corrected to XLII, or 
that a station has been omitted. Strabo gives the station Erpa on the 
Zamanti Su, and we may conjecturally insert it. The whole road might 
then be restored as follows: 


Cesareia xxii Arasaxa xix Erpa xxmir Codusabala xxvii 
Ptanadaris (Tanir) xxi Arabissos. 
The Peutinger Table gives 
Cesareia xxmm Sinispora xm Arasaxa x Larissa xxu in Cilissi 
xx Comana. 


I give this as a typical example of corruption. 

Sinispora x11 must be eliminated : Sinis is perhaps Sinis near 
Melitene and pora is perhaps Erpa. In Cilissi should be in Cilicia, and 
belongs to the road through the Cilician Gates to Tarsos.* But, in regard 
to Larissa, the Peutinger Table is confirmed by Michael Attaliota in 
describing the march of the Emperor Romanus, who, in the year 1067 
starting from Constantinople, marched by Cesareia and came to Larissa 
(Hye cis tiv Kawrdpeay, era kal rH Aapicon tpoceguée): then, advancing 
further, he encamped at some distance from Melitene (Mich. Attal., p.123). 
Larissa is also often mentioned as a Turma, originally belonging to the 
Cappadocian Theme, but transferred by Leo VI. in 890 to the Theme 
of Sebasteia. 

This weighty coincidence must be accepted, but the distance x. from 
Arasaxa is probably too small, and in the present state of the Table it is 
impossible to say anything more definite about the position of Larissa, 


* The roads on the Peutinger Table from Komana to Melitene and to Samosata, 
though very long, do not contain one correct station: e. g. Catabola is Kastabala, brought 
from the road Iconium-Pylae Ciliciee-Tarsos; Arcilapopoli is Archelais Colonia, trans- 
ferred here from the road Laodicea-Casareia ; Sagalasso and Sama are Dagalassos and. 
Zara, brought from the road Sebasteia-Nicopolis. 
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than that it was on the direct road to Melitene, not very far east of 
Arasaxa and probably near Erpa on the river Karmalas. 

Maroga, now Maragos, was also on this road x11 miles from Tanadaris, 
but I omitted it in the list given above in order to retain one more 
number from the Itinerary. 

The possibility must of course be left open that both the Kuru 
Tchai route and the Yedi Oluk route were used by the Romans, and 
Larissa may have been on the former, Erpa on the latter. 

2. The rest of the Anti-Tauros roads would be quite unintelligible 
without the recently discovered series of milestones. In studying 
the milestones the first principle to observe is that stones in ‘the 
cemetery of a town are carried from all quarters: hence the mile- 
stones of Kokusos vary from PA to PMA. But five miles east of 
Géksun the number PKB occurs, and 12 miles north the number PAH 
occurs, and 17 miles north the number PMA. The distance Kokusos to 
Melitene along the Roman road then must have been in all probability 
127 Roman miles. The distance of Arabissos cannot be determined so 
certainly, but is near 100. 

In the roads which are given in the Itinerary, the most striking 
feature is the constant introduction of Ptanadaris. There can 
be little doubt that Ptanadaris is Tanir, and in that case it 
is introduced in the most absurd and impossible way. It belongs 
to the road Arabissos-Ceesareia, and should be eliminated from all other 
roads. If we cut it out we have the road in the Itinerary Melitene to 
Arabissos 104 M. P., Arabissos to Kokusos 28 M.P. Now, the sum of 
separate distances, station to station, is always greater than the direct 
distance from end to end. We may therefore conclude that the follow- 
ing stations are accurately given in the Itinerary :— 

Melitene xxvut Arca xx1 Dandaxina xxuu Osdara xxv Arabissos. 

Osdara must be looked for between Demirji and Alhazli. 

What route did the Roman road follow between Melitene and 
Arabissos? Mr. Sterrett says that between Albistan (12 miles east of 
Arabissos) and Malatia “no milliaria were found. I am wholly unable, 
to account for this fact, as there are only two possible roads from Albistam 
to Melitene, one of which we traversed on the way out, and the other 
on our return. It may be safely affirmed, however, that the Roman 
road did not go by way of Kéz Agha and Pulat, since this whole road 
is much too difficult. Had the Roman road gone this way it could not: 
have avoided the abrupt pass of Ola Kaya, and it is exactly this pass. 
that makes it necessary to look for it elsewhere. The only other route 
is that by way of Derinde, and thence down the Tokhma Su to Malatia.” 

There is, however, another road, apparently unknown to Mr. Sterrett, 
of which I have been told by Major Bennet, who has traversed it. It 
passes through Arga, crosses the mountains in a nearly direct line, and 
reaches the valley of the Sogutlu Irmak near Alhazli. The road may 
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be thus described :—Arga, 3600 feet above sea-level, at 8 miles crosses 
summit 4680 feet, at 14 miles crosses summit 6270 feet, and soon after 
another summit 6250 feet, at 30 miles reaches Sogutlu Irmak, at 66 miles 
reaches Arabissos. By this road the distance, Arca to Arabissos, would 
be about 70 Roman miles: let us say 71 miles. We have the distance 
Melitene to Arca 28 M.P., and from Arabissos to Kokusos 28 M.P., 
giving a total Melitene-Kokusos of 127 miles. The Roman road then 
must have followed this route. The road was formerly an excellent 
one, practicable for wheeled carriages; but it has in recent years fallen 
into disuse and disrepair. 

3. To understand the rest of the Itinerary it is necesary to observe 
the exact position of Komana, which lies in a glen right off the main 
road, and can be reached only by a détour from the direct road. The 
direct road Kokusos-Sebasteia passes by Kemer 24 miles, Keui Yere 35, 
to Azizie about 55, and thence to Tonosa and Sebasteia. The distances 
Azizie-Tonosa and Tonosa-Sebasteia seem about 42 Roman miles. Kemer 
is certainly a Roman site, and if so it must be Sirica: placing Coduzabala, 
by conjecture, near Keui Yere. The road, then, may be 


Kokusos xxuut Sirica x11 Coduzabala xx Ariarathia xt1r Tonosa 
xLit Sebasteia. 


The direct road Kokusos-Komana diverges at Yalak from the road 
Kokusos-Sirika: measuring along this road, the distances are about 


Kokusos xxvi Komana vi Sirica x11 Coduzabala. 


But it is more probable that there was only one Roman road to Komana 
diverging at Sirica: the distances then would be 


Kokusos xxiv Sirica vr Komana vi Sirica x11 Coduzabala, &c. 


Between Sirica and Komana the milestones P NB and PNT (152 and 
153 are found) about two or three miles from Sirica. These agree so 
well with the latter system of measurement, that it may be provisionally 
adopted. If hereafter milestones be found between Sirica and Ariarathia, 
reckoning without the détour to Komana, so as to give about 162 miles 
Melitene to Coduzabala, the proof will be complete. 

4, A Roman road of great importance led direct from Arabissos to 
Sebasteia. There can be no doubt about the course of this road. It 
passed Aristil 5, Khurman 7, Kashanli 145, Almali 18, Gérun 39.* 
The rest of the distance can be calculated only roughly, but if, as is 
probable, it passed by Kangal, it would be about 80 Roman miles. 
Between Kangal and Arabissos it must coincide with the road Nicopolis- 
Arabissos, given in the Itinerary (181-3) :— 


Arabissos xxvit Tonosa xxv Zoana xxut Gundusa xxx Eumeis 
xvi Zara xx Dagalasso xxiv Nicopolis. 


* Gorun retains the name of the ancient Gauraina. 
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Between Sebasteia and Kangal it is perhaps given in the Itinerary 
Qwz):— 
Sebasteia xx Blandos xxvii Euspoona xxmm Aranig xXxVIIIL 
Ad Pretorium xxx Pisonos xxm Melitena. 


The direct road Sebasteia-Melitene passes through Kangal, but the 
distances in the above route are so much too great as to show there 
is some error. If, however, we suppose that Euspcena is Kangal, and 
that x has been added between Euspeena and Sebasteia, we have a fair: 
approximation to the proper distance, which is about 40 from Sebasteia 
to Kangal, 100 from Kangal to Melitene. 

5. The roads are too corrupt, and the localisation of every point too 
uncertain, to justify any scheme of reconstruction. It is sufficient: to 
show here what the routes must have been. But a few words must be 
devoted to the extraordinary corruption of the road Arabissos-Nicopolis- 
Satala. It is represented as a direct road, and yet it passes through 
Tonosa; but the name Tonosa* is certainly false. If we suppose an 
intermediate station on the way to Gérun, we should have the following 
road :— 

Arabissos xvi near Almali xx Gauraina xxxvur Euspcena. 


Gundusa is perhaps Ptolemy’s Godasa, and Doana Ptolemy’s Dagona, 
and Eumeis is surely a corruption of Camisa. It may, however, be. 
doubted whether there was any direct road Euspcena-Camisa. The sys- 
tem of defence was probably content with the road Euspcoena-Sebasteia- 
Camisa-Nicopolis. 

6. As to the road Satala-Melitene, which completed the circle of 
military roads within the province Cappadocia, I cannot speak, but I 
may add the following note about one station, given as Arauracos, 
45 miles south of Satala. 

Arauraka is mentioned also: (1) in a gloss on Theophanes (p. 7, 
1. 19, Di Boor), 6 &yvos Etotpdrios 6 ad rips ’Apavpaxwov oppapevos éAcws 5 
(2) Ptolemy has the name in the form SapéPpaxa jjrou SaAapBpia; and 
(3) Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Thematibus, p. 31, calls it Arabraka. 

Arauraca seems too close to the name of the Gallic tribe Rauraci to be 
unconnected with it, yet no ala or cohors Rauracorum is known which 
might have been stationed there as ala Auriana was at Daskousa, legio 
xu at Melitene, legio vir at Samosata. 

This road is given in the Itinerary as 


Satala xvi Suissa xxvii Arauracos xxiv Carsagis xxvii Sine- 
ruas xxviu Analiba xvi Zimara xvi Teucila xxvim Sabus xvi 
Dascusa xxx Ciaca xvur Melitena. 


Kiepert places Satala at Sadagh, seven geographical miles north-east 
of Melik Sherif, and 15 east of Sehabhan Kara Hisar. Legio XV 


* It has been corrupted through recollection of Tonosa between Sebasteia and 
Ariarathia. 
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“a 


Apollinaris was stationed here (‘C. I. L.,’ III. Supplem., 6744). Daskousa 
was on the banks of the Euphrates opposite Penga. Ala II. Ulpia 
Auriana was stationed here (‘C. I. L.,’ III., Supplem., 6743). 

Ptolemy assigns Daskousa, Zimara, Sinibra to Armenia Minor on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and mentions Analibla west of the Euphrates 
in Armenia Minor. He puts Ciacis (which he seems to have derived 
from an itinerary where it was given as an ablative), and Dagousa 
(which is probably a dittography of Daskousa), in Melitene. 

7. Three passes, leading across the eastern part of Tauros into Kom- 
magene, can be traced in the ancient records, one from Kokussos to 
Germanicia, a second from Arabissos to Germanicia, which is far more 
frequently mentioned and evidently much more important, and a third 
leading direct south from Melitene to Samosata. These three passes - 
correspond with the three chief modern routes, Guksun to Marash, 
Albostan* to Marash, which is by far the most important, and Malatia 
by Pulat to Adiaman and Samsat. The statement of these facts leaves 
little doubt that Marash is near the ancient Germanicia. But, as this 
situation has been disputed by Ritter and Kiepert, I must examine it 
more closely. Kiepert, having sacrificed all the north-western part of 
Kommagene to the two Strategiai Saravene and Laviansene, which he 
follows Ptolemy in misplacing, is obliged to set Germanicia and other 
Kommagenian towns much further south and east than their true 
position. First, however, I may describe some of the marches of 
Byzantine emperors across Tauros. 

8. The march of Basil from Caesareia into Kommagene, in 877, is 
described in great detail by Cedrenus II., p. 213, and Theoph. Contin., 
p. 278. It is the same route which Romanus Diogenes afterwards took 
in A.p. 1068 (Scylitz., p. 671). After leaving Caesareia, the advanced 
guard captured Xylokastron (Psilokastron, Cont.), and Phyrokastron 
(Paramokastellon, Cont.). Then the castle of Phalakron surrendered.t 
The Saracen army fled before the emperor, who captured Kasama 
(Kaisos{ or Katasamas, Cont.), Karba (Robam or Endelekhone, Cont.), 
Ardala (Andala, Cont.), and Erymosykea (Erymosykaia, Cont.). Then 
Basil crossed the rivers Onopniktes and Sardos (Saros, Cont.), and 
arrived at Kokussos or Koukousos, whence he penetrated through the 
defiles of Tauros, cutting his way through the forests, by Kallipolis and 
Padasia to Germanicia. He chose this uncommon route evidently 
because the regular route by Arabissos was in the hands of the Saracens. 


* This pass has been described to me, and its importance most strongly emphasized, 
by Sir Charles Wilson, Colonel Chermside, and Major Bennet. Albostan, “the Garden,” 
jhas taken the place of the ancient Arabissos, as the northern key to the pass: the site 
.of Arabissos is the modern village Yarpuz, which retains the ancient name. 

+ This place, whose name is given in the same form by Cedrenus and Contin., must 
‘be distinguished from the mountain Phalakron, mentioned by Constantine Porph., de 
‘Them., p. 31, as on the northern or north-western frontier of the Theme Koloneia. 

{ On Kaisos as an Arab personal name, see Muralt, p. 151, 307. See p. 280. 
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All the forts which are mentioned on this passage must be strong- 
holds commanding the roads between Caesareia and Erpa, for they 
are all mentioned before the Onopniktes (Karmalas). Melitene and 
even Arabissos appear to be at this time in the hands of the 
Saracens. 

After devastating the outskirts of Germanicia, but not venturing to 
attack the walls, within which the Arabs remained, Basil besieged 
Adata in vain, and finally returned to Caesareia. 

9. To appreciate fully the evidence of this campaign, it is necessary 
to examine the frontier between the Arab and the Byzantine power at 
this time. It is hardly possible to fix the exact date when Germanicia 
passed into the Saracen power.* The Byzantine records are silent, till in 
745 Theophanes mentions that it was recaptured by the Christians. On 
this subject we may collect the following facts. In 668 Arabissos and 
Melitene were both still in Byzantine hands: Arabissos was a military 
station and residence of the Kleisourarch who guarded the eastern 
passes of Taures (Theophan., p. 350). The Arab historians declare (see 
Weil, ‘ Khalifen,’ I. 471) that Marash was evacuated by the Greeks in 
695; but this was perhaps only a temporary withdrawal, as in 700 the 
Greeks defeated the Arabs near Samosata. But most probably the cam- 
paign of 700 was a single great effort, and Kommagene now passed into 
Saracen hands. In 712 Theophanes, p. 382, apparently implies that 
Melitene was outside of the dominions of Philippicus. Amaseia was 
conquered in the same 'year, and in 726 Caesareia of Cappadocia was 
taken. In 716 the theatre of war was about Amorion, Akroenos, and 
even Pergamos. In 717 the Arabs crossed by Abydos into Europe, and 
even besieged Constantinople. But this rashness cost them a severe 
defeat. It is practically certain that at this time the passes of Tauros 
were entirely in Arab power. The Kharsian fortress was captured in 
730 by the Arabs. But from this time their power diminished. In 740 
they were defeated at Akroenos, and were trying to capture Tyana, 
which they had taken in 708, but which must again have passed under 
Christian power. In 746, according to Cedrenus, II., 7, and Theophanes, 
p. 422, Constantine Copronymos, taking advantage of the dissensions 
among the Arabs, captured Germanicia and laid waste Doulichia (i.e. 
the country near Doliche). In 752 he captured Melitene and Theodo- 
siopolis, in Armenia. ‘The great pass was thus in Christian hands for 
some years, till in 770 Germanicia was recaptured by Al Mansur, and 
incorporated in Palestine, i.e. Syria.f In 778 a great Byzantine army 


* The dates given by different authorities vary considerably. I follow Muralt for 
convenience in every case where he mentions the events. 

+ Finlay wrongly understands that the inhabitants were transported to Palestine: 
mererorhOn eis MaAaorivny is Theophanes’s way of saying that it was separated from the 
Byzantine sway, and made part of the Arab dominions. Palestine ought to be translated 


Syria here. 
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besieged it in vain. The Arab historians say that at this time they 
captured Adata (Hadath, Weil, IL, p. 98), but Theophanes does not 
mention this fact. We may, however, safely assume that the northern 
entrance to the pass had been held by the Christians since 746 at latest. 
In the next year the Saracens restored the fort Hadath, and made an 
unsuccessful attack on Dorylaion and on Amorion. In 780 they 
captured Semalouos in the Armeniac Theme. The tide of conquest now 
turned once more, and the Greek arms were probably never seen again 
in eastern Cappadocia till Basil’s expedition in 880. Basil did not 
venture to advance by the usual route, which was doubtless strongly 
defended. He advanced by Kokussos, and opened up an unused and un- 
defended route. He ravaged the country up to the walls of Germanicia, 
and closely besieged Adata. 

10. These references show that Adata was nearer the Byzantine 
frontier, and more accessible to them than Germanicia ; in other words, 
Adata was a fortress a little north of Germanicia defending the pass to 
Arabissos. Basil’s plan was a bold stroke to capture the Syrian end of 
the pass, even though the northern end was not yet in his power; but 
he was not successful. A foolish prophecy and legend is related in 
connection with the siege (Contin., p. 280). Adata, the famous city 
(wepiBonros), remained in Saracen hands till 946, when Bardas, the 
general of Constantine, captured it. Melitene, called a city of Syria, 
i.e. of Saracen land, had previously been taken by John Kourkouas, in 
934 (Theoph., 416). 

11. Adata and Germanicia are, therefore, two distinct places, but 
not far from each other on the same great eastern road. They were 
no doubt, under the same bishop, who may have been styled 6 Teppavixedas 
nro. “Addrwv. Hence Glykas, p. 549, makes the mistake of actually 
identifying them.* 

Weil, II., p. 98, is probably wrong in inferring from the Arab 
geographers that Hadath was south of Marash.t The preceding 
reasoning is confirmed by the enumeration of Mohammedan _border- 
fortresses, Malatia, Hadith, Marash, Harunie, Kenisa, Ainzarba, Massissa, 
Adana, and Tarsos.{ Heraclius in 640, evidently marching by the pass 
that leads to Arabissos, passed Adata after Germanicia.§$ 

12. Almost all the military expeditions which we can trace as crossing 
eastern Tauros, most probably followed the route Arabissos- Geimation 
So in 668 Andreas, the envoy of Constans, returned from Damascus by 
Arabissos and Amnesia. || Unfortunately no account gives a list of names 

* TepuavikdmoAly Twa Aeyouevny ~Adara, p. 549. 

+ They give Hadith between Marash and Membitch. 


t Istakhri, liber climatum, translated by Mordtmann, Hamburg, 1845, pp. 33, 38, 42, 
44, quoted by Ritter, Kleinasien, ii. 57, 


§ Theophanes, p. 313, where the reading ~Adava must be corrected. 


|| If Amnesia is Genneored with the river Amnias, we may say, with confidence, that 
he returned by Sebasteia, Eukhaita, Pompeiopolis, Kastamon, &c. 
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along the road ; either the northern or the southern end of the pass being 
always omitted. But the military importance of Arabissos (see p. 311) 
and the frequent military references to Germanicia, show that they were 
the two critical points on the great Tauros pass. The Antonine Itinerary 
does not give any road across Tauros, except that which crosses the eastern 
pass from Melitene to Samosata: but it is evident, from its Syrian rontes, 
that Germanicia was a critical point on the great road to the east. 

13. From Marash two important roads lead to the Euphrates and 
Edessa, one by Samosata, the other by Doliche and Zeugma. These two 
roads are given in the Antonine Itinerary as— 

(1) Germanicia xv Catabana xvi Nisus x11 Tharse xm Samosata 
leg. vir. xm Edessa. 
(2) Germanicia xx Sicos Basilisses x Dolicha xu. Zeugma xx 
Bemmaris xxv Edessa. 
These routes are most probably correct, but the numbers are wrong: 
such small numbers are improbable in Syrian roads, and the Antonine 
contradicts itself, giving on the next page— 
Germanicia xv Sicos Basilisses xv Dolicha xum Zeugma. 

14. The evidence of Ptolemy is certainly in favour of placing 
Germanicia at Marash. He places it further west than any other city 
of Kommagene. Though Ptolemy’s authority is not high, it counts 
for something when it agrees with all other indications from ancient 
authors. The order of Hierocles and of the Notitiew, practically the 
same, gives no clear evidence, but puts Germanicia among the five 
northern cities of Kommagene. 

15. Germanicia was formerly placed at Marash. Ritter * mentions 
that several writers of the Middle Ages held this opinion, and that the 
Armenians call Marash Germaniki. But he and Prof. Kiepert identify 
Marash with Antiocheia ad Taurum, while they consider that Ger- 
manicia must have lain further south or east. 

In the first place, Ritter and Kiepert have to answer the question, 
what was Marash called in the early Byzantine period. They trace its 
history down to Ptolemy under the name Antiocheia, and then resume 
it towards the beginning of the ninth century under the name of 
Marash: had it no importance and no Byzantine name in the inter- 
mediate period? It certainly existed, and wust always have been an 
important place, as it commands the southern entrance to the most 
important pass across the eastern part of Taurus. It is known f to 
the later Byzantine writers by its native name Maras: this probably 
proves that the native name had been preserved in local usage, while 
officially the city bore a name of the Greco-Roman type, and that the 


* ¢Kleinasien,’ ii. p. 47. 

+ Marash is mentioned as Mapdovoy by Cinnamus, 216; and as Mapdow, Anna, ii. 115 
(see Ducange’s note, p. 633). Similar examples are Xdpmwote éy Mesozorau!a Kzluwevor, 
Cedren., ii. 419; Sis, vy. FLAVIAS Ciliciz. 
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native name at last expelled the official title.* I believe that this official 
name was Germanikeia. Ritter, who maintains that it was Antiocheia, is 
bound to show what Byzantine bishopric included within its bounds this 
city of Antiocheia. , 

In the second place, Ritter gives as one of the reasons for placing 
Germanicia further south than Marash, that Stephanus says it was in 
Euphratesia, “also im Siiden von Kommagene dem Euphrates naher 
geriickt.” But according to the provincial division of Diocletian 
Euphratesia bordered on Melitene, and even Perre is included in it, and 
is named by Hierocles next to Germanicia: Huphratesia included the 
whole of Kommagene, and Kommagene extended to the borders of 
Melitene and Kataonia. Perre is well known to have been beside the 
modern Adiaman, north of Samosata. 

Again, Altyntash Kale, where Kiepert would place Germanicia, 1s 
pronounced by Puchstein to be a purely medieval ruin, without any 
trace of ancient importance. Its situation and its remains are both 
alike inadequate to explain the importance of Germanicia, and the route 
Germanicia-Zeugma-Edessa in the Itinerary is ridiculous if Germanicia 
is at Altyntash Kale. 

16. Almost the only reference to a third route crossing Taurus from 
Melitene to Samosata is the account of the military road in the Antonine 
Itinerary. 

Melitena xm Maisena xxvut Lakotena xxvyi Perre xxi 

Samosata. 

This route is fairly certain. It goes by Hlemenjik, Khan Bunar, Viran 
Sheher or Surghy (near which Lakotena must be placed), and Adiaman 
(Perre). We should gladly place some of Ptolemy’s names on this road. 
Maisena or Maiasena does not seem a correct name, and Lacotena should 
perhaps be altered with some MSS. to a Cotena. But some new evidence 
is needed before any conjectures are justifiable. 

In Theophanes, p. 350, it is shown that the ordirary route from 
Damascus to Melitene was not by this pass, but by that of Arabissos. 
This pass is mentioned along with that of Germanicia and Adata in the 
treatise de Velit. Bell. Niceph., p. 250, where the names Melitene, 
Kaloudia, Kaésoun, and Daoutha, are connected with it. Kaésoun must 
be distinguished from Kaisos (see § 8). 

17. The road from Kokussos to Eastern Cilicia is given in the Peu- 
tinger Table as follows :— 


Cocuso xvi Laranda xvur Badimo xxu Praetorio xx Flaviada 
xvi Anazarbo, Total 98 miles. 
This is a route of considerable importance: it has been described to 
me by Colonel Stewart and Major Bennet. 


* Prakana replaced the official Diocesareia in Isauria about 787, and so Kardabounda 
and Sibilia replaced those of other Isaurian cities, 
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Miles. 
Guksun, 4500 feet above sea-level. 
6. Adji Alma platean, 5690 feet. 
13. Kara Kilisa ruin, 5400; then cross cafion of river Saros, 
exactly 1000 feet deep. 
21. Hancha Dere, 3900 feet. 
31. Hadjin, 3200 feet, near Badimon. 
40. Geuk Su (Saros), 2300 feet. 
47. Kiraz Bel, 5130 feet. 
54. Tapandere, 3000 feet, near Praetorium. 
68. Girgen Su, 940 feet. 
76. Sis,* 500 feet, Flavias. 
90. Anazarba. 
113. Osmanie. 
124. Geuz Khane (Epiphaneia, Bennet). 
130. Reach sea. 


O. Cities AND BisHoprics or CAPPADOCIA. 


Generally, the lists of Hierocles and of the Notitize Episcopatwum form 
the best starting-point for the discussion of the topography of a province. 
1 annex a comparative table of these lists, but it is of little use in this 
case, because the organisation of Cappadocia was apparently very 
peculiar. The other provinces were for the most part divided into 
cities, each possessing a certain territory; a few districts or demoi 
mentioned in each province form exceptions. But Cappadocia was 
divided into large districts, in each of which there were many villages, 
or even towns. The district under the Bishop of Cesareia was so large 
in the fourth century, that he had fifty chorepiscopi to help him. The 
name of the district often differs from that of the most important town 
known in it, and sometimes the bishop gets his title from the town 
(Sasima, Basilika Therma, Doara), while the district in which that town 
is situated is mentioned by other writers under its own name. Hence 
many of the names in Cappadocia have an adjectival form (Melitene, 
Sakasena, Sobagena, Sebagena, &c.). Kuhn, Verfassung des romischen 
Reiches, ii. p. 231 ff., gives an excellent account of the Cappadocian 
political system. Strabo says there were only two cities—Greek cities 
in a Cappadocian country, according to Philostr., Vit. Apoll., i. 4— 
Eusebeia (Cesareia) and Eusebeia Tyana, but it would appear that at 
least Archelais and Ariarathia should be added as centres of Hellenistic 
organisation. Elsewhere there were no citizens, no assemblies, no city 
magistrates.T 

* Other distances are Sis to Adana 44, Adana to Missis (Mopsouestia) 15, Adana to 


Ayas 34, Missis to Osmanie, 35. 
+ Maxela 7H yAortn Kal ds Kammaddnas tivndes, tvykpobwv pey Ta obppeva Tay 
oroixelwy, TvTT EAA DE TA enkvvdueva kal unkivev 7% Bpaxéa,—Philostr., Vit. Soph., ii. 13. 
u 2 
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It is impossible to group the different towns and villages under the 
bishoprics to which they were subject, as evidence is altogether wanting, 
I therefore prefer to discuss Cappadocia under the Strategiat. The classi- 
fication into bishoprics, however, often gives important evidence in par- 
ticular cases, and I shall often have to appeal to the Byzantine divisions, 
an account of which is necessary as a preliminary. 

In the winter of 371-2 the Emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into 
two provinces, with the intention of injuring Basil, Bishop of Cesareia, 
by reducing the size of the province subject to him ecclesiastically. 
Podandos, a mere hamlet, was first made metropolis of the new province, 
Cappadocia Secunda, but afterwards Tyana was made the meiropolis. 
Then arose a struggle between Anthimos, Bishop of Tyana, and Basil, 
the latter trying to retain his authority over Anthimos and the other 
bishops of Secunda, the former claiming to be independent and Metro- 
politan in his province. 

Cappadocia Secunda was again divided into two by Justinian about 
A.D. 536. He made Mokissos the capital of Cappadocia Tertia,* giving it 
the name Justinianopolis. 

The account which Strabo gives of the ten Strategiai differs very 
much from the position assigned to them by Ptolemy. Kiepert follows 
Ptolemy, and places Laviansene and Saravene south of Melitene on the 
frontier of Kommagene, along the Euphrates. I shall follow the authority 
of Strabo, and in tracing out the map after him I hope to show so many 
incidental confirmations as to prove that he is more to be trusted than 
Ptolemy. Strabo divides the Sérategiai into two groups of five each. 
The first lie in a series extending along the southern side of Cappadocia 
(ie. towards Taurus), from the Euphrates on the east to Lykaonia on 
the west; they are Melitene, Kataonia, Kilikia,t Tyanitis, and Gar- 
sauritis. The other five extend along the northern side, from the 
eastern limits of Cappadocia to the Galatian frontier; they are Lavian- 
sene, Sargarausene, Saravene, Chamanene, Morimene. 

Pliny (vi. 3) agrees partly with Strabo, partly with Ptolemy: 
Cappadocie pars pretenta Armenie majori, Melitene vocatur; Comma- 
gene, Cataonia; Phrygiw, Garsauritis, Sargarausene, Cammanene ; 
Galatie, Morimene. 

Ptolemy agrees fairly well with Strabo as regards the general 
position of Tyanitis, Garsauritis, Kilikia, Chamanene, Kataonia, and 
Melitene, though even in their case he has frequently made serious 
errors; but he has placed Sargarausene where Saravene should be 
(Pliny makes the same error }), and Mouriane (i.e. Morimene) where 


* I find no instance of this title in ancient documents; both Mokissos and Tyana 
being called metropoleis of Secunda Cappadocia. 

+ I distinguish Kilikia as the Strategia of Cappadocia, Cilicia as the country south 
of Taurus. 

t The error is probably due to the likeness of the two names: Zapavyyf and 


Saplapy javlo nv. 
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Sargarausene should be, and has put Saravene and Laviansene in 
_Kommagene, either omitting most of their territory, or putting it in 
Armenia Minor. His map of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor is there- 
fore inexact to a degree entirely beyond his representation of the other 
provinces of Asia Minor. The reason appears to be that the Strategiai 
were an antiquated institution, belonging to history, not to political 
reality. He could therefore not have access to Roman official lists, but 
was obliged to trust to the maps. The authority which he followed 
appears to have given him in most of the Strategiai the names of several 
of the chief towns.* These he places together, sometimes first, in his list 
of the cities of the Strategia, and their known position disagrees in many 
cases with the situation which he assigns to it, while it agrees perfectly 
with the situation which Strabo assigns to it. He then added a few 
other towns in each Strategia, which he derived from the authority of 
existing maps or itineraries of the district where he placed the Strategia, 
and which therefore seemed to him to agree with his position for it. 

I. Garsaourta is fixed by Garsaoura, which has been recognised by 
Leake as the old name of Colonia Archelais, now Ak Serai. It therefore 
bordered on Lykaonia. Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny are agreed in this 
position. 

The cities of Garsaouria are given by Ptolemy as 


Ppeara Atoxatoapera 
’ApxeXais SarapBpia 7} Kat SapaBpaxa 
Naveoods Tetparvpyia. 


ParEATA is never mentioned elsewhere. The immense depth of the 
wells in the plain of Hassa Keui and Malakopaia may have caused the ~ 
name. But this plain seems to belong to Morimene, and wells are 
characteristic of many villagest in the plains of Cappadocia and 
Lycaonia. Very deep wells existed also at Savatra (Strab., p. 568.) 

ARCHELAIS was founded, as its name denotes, by Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia. Leake has shown that it is the same as Strabo’s komopolis 
Garsauira (p. 537, 539) on the great eastern highway, and we might 
infer that the foundation of Archelais is later than Strabo’s time, were 
it not that his information can be traced down to 19 4.D., whereas 
Archelaos died and Cappadocia was made a Roman province in A.D. 17. 
Probably therefore Strabo’s information about Garsauira was not up to 
date. Strabo mentions that, though a mere komopolis in his time, it 
had been formerly a metropolis. It was made a Roman colony by 
Claudius.{ It struck no coins under the empire, a remarkable character 

* I shall show under Isaurta that Ptolemy gives a name to the eleventh Strategia — 
which could be used only during the reign of Antiochus IV., a.p. 37; his authority on 
the Strategiai must therefore have been living at that time. 

t Most of the places mentioned by Ptolemy are mere villages. Strabo mentions that 


there were only two cities in Cappadocia, Mazaka, Tyana (p. 537: see p. 281). 
{ Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ vi, 8, who makes the mistake of placing it on the Halys. 
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which it shares with Claudius’s other colony Claudiopolis in Cilicia 
Tracheia (Byzantine Isauria). It was an important city throughout 
Byzantine history, and even more important under the Seljuks of Konia. 
Nicetas Choniata mentions that it was called Tagapa by the Turks in the 
twelfth century. Tafapa is apparently a Greek writing of the Turkish 
Ak Serai.* It is very often mentioned in Byzantine authorities as 
Kodoveia. 

NANEssos must be the same place which is called Momoasson in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary, 12 miles east of Archelais on the road to Tyana. 
It still retains its name in the form Mammasun, about three hours east 
of Ak Serai, and this form shows that the Itinerary is more accurate in 
the name than Ptolemy. 

DiocmsarelA was the name given under the Roman Empire to the 
small town of Naztanzos, the birth-place of Saint Gregory Theologos 
Nazianzenos. Many passages prove the identity: e.g. 

Tpyyoplov uyjocarto Thy érpede KanmaddéKecouw 
“H Avokaicapewy orlyn édAts.—Greg. Naz. Poem., p. 1121 Migne. 

About 876-80 a.p., Diocesareia, for some act of insubordination, was 
threatened with degradation from the rank of a city. Gregory 
interceded successfully on its behalf with Olympios, the governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda (Greg. Naz., Ep. 141.) 

By the Emperor Romanus Diogenes (1067-71) Nazianzos was raised 
to the rank of a metropolis (Scylitz., p. 705 [845]). 

Nazianzos was on the road to Tyana, 24 milest from Archelais. It 
still retains its name as Nenizi, six hours east of Ak Serai. In the 
Jerusalem Itinerary it is corrupted to Anathiango, and in the Antonine 
it is written Nantianulus. Philostorgius (ap. Suidam, s. v. I'pyydpuos) 
mentions that it was a station on a Roman road (craps). 

The forms Naduavdéds and Naliuvfés are given as equivalent by 
Philostorgius (Hist. Eccles., viii. 11). 

KarBaLa was the name of a village in the territory of Nazianzos, 
beside which was an estate ARIANzos, the hereditary property of Gregory 
Nazianzen. It still retains its name in the form KaAfapy in Greek, and 
Gelvere in Turkish. Gelvere is a Christian village, 24 hours south of 
Nenizi, containing numerous rock cuttings (churches, houses, &c.), and 
a church full of relics of 8. Gregory Nazianzen. The inhabitants are all 
aware that Nazianzos, the city of their saint, was at the Turkish 
Nenizi. 

In some references a doubt is left whether Karbala was the village, 
and Arianzos the estate, or vice versd; but it is distinctly mentioned in 
one passage (see Mansi, Act. Concil. ix., pp. 256, 258), that Arianzos was 


* Compare Cinnamus, who has *Axo.apy aud Méyo.wpn; Turkish, Ak Sheher and 
Beg Sheher. Taxara is for rd ’Ax apd: compare Chalcocond., p. 243, who speaks of 
Konia as Toxdveov. See also p. 279, 290, and Addenda. 

+ XII.+ XII. M.P. The distances are seemingly rather too great. 
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a farm (preedium) in the district of Nazianzos, belonging to Gregory 
Naz.,* where he was born. The expression krjpa év ’Apiavlois occurs. 
At Arianzos a festival of the holy martyrs on the twenty-second of the 
month Dathousa is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen (Ep. 125). This 
village Karbala is called rod xwpiov Kampadéws (Greg. Naz. Ep., 308). 
where the spelling either varies or the reading is corrupt; Gregory 
writing to the governor [of Cappadocia Secunda], says that when the 
latter happened to be present [at Nazianzos], Gregory had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with him (rapotons ris TyudryTds cov, SueA€xOqv): he was 
at the time living on the family property at the village Karbala. 

SaLamerra, or SARABRAKA, is a very doubtful place. Sarabraka cannot 
be separated from Arauraka (i.e. Arabraka ¢) of Armenia Minor, whose 
position is assured by the Antonine Itinerary (208 and 216) as 50 miles 
(or 47 miles) west of Satala on the road to Nikopolis. T'wo alternatives 
are open: either that Ptolemy has misplaced Sarabraka, or that the 
identification of Salambria and Sarabraka is incorrect. Salambria seems 
to be the same as Salaberina, which is placed on the Peutinger Table 
between Archelais and Tyana, but which cannot belong to that road, all 
whose stations are well known. 

TETRAPYRGIA seems to occur twice on the Peutinger Table, once as 
Tetra, between Kybistra and Cesareia, and again as Tetrapyrgia, between 
Ikonion and Pompeiopolis. Wither situation is irreconcilable with 
Ptolemy, but neither has the slightest real weight, and the last place in 
one of Ptolemy’s lists has equally little weight: hence we may say that 
nothing is known of Tetrapyrgia except the name. The Acta Sanc- 
torum { aids us by preserving the record of a station Tetrapyrgia in 
northern Syria. Probably this station has been falsely transferred to 
Cappodocia; though it is possible that two places of the name may 
have existed. There was also a Tetrapyrgia in the Cyrenaica. 

To these we may add 

ARGUSTANA, XvI. miles north of Archelais on the road to Parnassos. 
Argustama isa more probable form. 

Cuusa, xu. miles west of Nazianzos, on the road to Tyana: the name 
is suspicious. 

The towns or villages of Garsaouria are 


Colonia Archelais (Garsauira) Nazianzos Diocesareia 
Mammassos Karbala 

Arianzos Chusa 

Argustana (Argustama) Mataza ? (see (KILIKIA). 


, - ; CILIK ; 
Nora or Neroassos (see Kiuixta). Argos or Argaios (see LyKAonia), 


* Cf Greg. Naz., Ep., 203, 125. 

+ The form Arabraka is used by Constant. Porph, de Them., p. 31. 

{ I cannot give the exact reference, which I have lost for the time. The name of a 
Syrian Tetrapyrgia occurs also Act. Sanct., Jan. 26, p. 341, but another more specific 
reference occurs, See below, p. 357. 
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II. Mormensx is described by Strabo (p. 537), as the part of Cappadocia 
which adjoined Lake Tatta: and (p. 534) as the western strategia on the 
northern side of Cappadocia. He also says that Venasa is a district of 
Morimene (p. 537), and I shall prove below that Venasa was the plain of 
Melegob. Hence we see that Strabo makes Morimene the district along 
the southern bank of the Halys, from the frontier of Galatia to Melegob. 
It is bounded by Galatia, the Halys, Kilikia, Tyanitis, Garsaouritis. 

Pliny agrees, saying that Morimene is on the Phrygian border (preetenta 
Phrygiz, vi. 3). 

Morimene is called by Ptolemy Mouriane, and placed between Kata- 
onia and Armenia Minor. Some of the towns which he places in it, 
however, demand a very different situation, exactly in the position Strabo 
places Morimene. This proves that Ptolemy had access to an authority 
which gave a more accurate account of the Strategiat than he himself has 
produced. His list is 


Swdira *Apacaga 
Korawa Tapvakn 
Zopotacads KapvaXis 
Niooa 


Sinpira and Koraina are, according to the principle laid down above, 
perhaps derived from Ptolemy’s authority on the Strategiai*, and are, 
therefore, towns of the real Morimene. If so, they are either absolutely 
unknown otherwise, or else the names are corrupted. It is useless to 
advance conjectures such as that Sindita may be Soanda, and Kotaina 
may be [Mala]|kopaia, as they cannot be proved. (See also Lacotena or 
a Cotena, N, § 16.) 

Zororassos has retained its name as Yarapson (Arebsun on Kiepert’s 
map), on the southern bank of the Halys: the ferry over the Halys on 
the direct road from Nev Sheher (Soandos) to Hadji Bektash (Doara) and 
Kir Sheher (Mokissos) is at this point, which is, therefore, of some 
consequence. 

Nyssa is fixed on the bank of the Halys by the description of Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa. In Epistle vi. he describes his return to Nyssa about 
A.D. 878. He passed through Harsos and Vestene and down the course of 
the river (which can be no other than the Halys), through a number of 
villages, which lay close to each other along the stream, to Nyssa: 
Nyssa was on the road from Cesareia to Parnassos. If, as is probable, 
Gregory was coming from Cesareia, his road led through Soanda (Nev 
Sheher), and thence through Earsos and Vestene: from this point he 
mentions that his road led down to the riverside. Vestene, then, must 
be near Tuz Keui. Nyssa is to be looked for 24 miles from Parnassos, on 
the south bank of the Halys, about 10 miles above Kessik Keupreu. I 


* They come at the beginning of his list, but see Sargarausene, Saravene, and 
Layiansene. 
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have observed in this neighbourhood a great many curious cuttings in 
the rocks at the river’s brink. 

Nyssa was not far from the Galatian frontier: hence Gregory says 
(Hpist. p. 1075 Migne), ot rpdcywpor rHs eps "ExxAnolas Taddrat. The 
garden onthe banks of the Halys, from which Gregory wrote his 
twentieth epistle, was doubtless beside Nyssa; and he mentions that 
the name Vanora was Galatian, and that it deserved a name more in 
accordance with its beauty than a mere Galatian word.* 

Nyssa, though away from the proper territory of Cesareia, and in 
Cappadocia Secunda, was retained by Gregory for the diocese of his 
brother, Basil of Czesareia, at the time of the dispute between Basil and 
Anthemius (see p. 100). It was also included in the same Turma with 
Caesareia, obviously for defence of the south bank of the Halys. This 
Turma was transferred to the Kharsian Theme about 890 by Leo VI. 

Arasaxa has retained its name as Seresek or Zerezek,} six hours east 
of Cesareia. Its situation cannot be reconciled with the real Morimene 
of Strabo and Pliny, but it suits exactly the Mouriane of Ptolemy on the 
east of Kilikia. This, therefore, is a clear example of a name inserted 
by Ptolemy from a map or itinerary to suit his position of Mouriane. 
It belongs really to Kilikia. 

Karnatis and GARNAKE are otherwise unknown. Their position after 
Arasaxa makes it probable that they have been taken by Ptolemy from 
an itinerary as lying in the district which he considered to be Mouriane. 

Karnalis may be a mistake for Karmatis, and be connected with the 
river Karmalas, now Zamanti Su. It must then be derived from an 
Itinerary, and must have been a station beyond Arasaxa, at a crossing of 
the Karmalas, either on the road Cesareia to Komana and Melitene, or 
on the road Komana to Sivas. Now the Peutinger Table has Comaralis 
on the road Sivas to Cesareia. Comaralis may safely be corrected 
Carmalis. The stations on this road in the Table are all false, with the 
exception of Armaxa (see p. 270); and Carmalis has been transferred 
from some other road. 

In order to place Karmalis, it is necessary first to examine the 
evidence about the river Karmalas. The Karmalas is supposed by 
Kiepert to be the Tokhma 5u, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing 
through the Strategia Melitene. This opinion is contrary to two passages 
of Strabo. In p. 539 Strabo mentions that a temporary obstruction of 
the upper Karmalas produced floods in Cilicia, in the districts near 
Mallos; and in p. 537 he says that the Karmalas traverses Cilicia as 


* Therefore the Cappadocians scorned the Galatians. So the heretic Eunomius com- 
plained, as of an injury, that Basil had called him a Galatian, whereas he was a Cappa- 
docian of Oltiseris, a village in the district of Korniaspa, near the Galatian frontier of 
Cappadocia.—‘ Greg. Nyss. ec. Eunom.,’ pp. 259, 281. 


+ So far as I know, Major Bennet was the first to notice this survival of the ancient 
name. 
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well as Cappadocia. These passages point unmistakably to the great 
river, now called Zamanti Su, which rises far in the north of Cappadocia, 
and, uniting with the Saros, flows into the sea near Mallos. It is true 
that the river Pyramos passed close to Mallos, whereas the Zamanti and 
Saros are a little further off. But the lands on the latter river may very 
well be described by Strabo’s words, rév KiWicwy tid. yopia ra rept MadAdr, 
and there is no other river except the Zamanti Su which can by any 
possibility correspond with Strabo’s description (p. 537, 539, 663): “ The 
Karmalas was a river of Sargarausene, which flowed into Cilicia, and it 
was crossed at the small town, Erpa or Erpha, by the road from Cesareia 
to Melitene.” 

In the ninth century the Karmalas bore the strange name, Onopniktes. 
In Cedrenus (11. 213-4) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80), a march of 
Basil from Czsareia to Kokussos is described. He crossed the rivers 
Onopniktes and Saros. There are only two rivers on this march, the 
Zamanti Su, or Karmalas; and the Saruz Su, or Saros. 

The modern name Zamanti Su is perhaps derived from the fortress, 
Tsamandos, which is sometimes mentioned by Byzantine historians 
(e.g. Cedrenus rm. 423). Its situation is uncertain, but references 
suggest that it was in the region of Cappadocia through which the 
Zamanti Su flows; and we may now say with confidence that it was 
situated on the river. The name Zamanti Su, when compared with 
Gediz Tchai, Gebren Su, Porsuk Su, clearly means “ the river that comes 
from the town Zamanti;” and the name T'samandos or Zamanti, as applied 
to a fort or town, must have survived into the Turkish period. There are 
two places which might very naturally give name to the river; one now 
bears the name Azizie, having been recently made the seat of a kaimakam 

for the Circassian country, and re-named after the Sultan Abdul Aziz.* 
_ It is situated in a very remarkable, impressive, and important situation, 
_ where a magnificent series of fountains rise from the hills that fringe the 
Zamanti Su, and form a stream which much more than doubles the water of 
the river. It might well be that the river derived its name from this 
fountain. Similarly the Sakaria is considered to rise in a vast series of 
fountains near Tchifteler, and not in any of the long streams which join 
these fountains within a few miles of their source. Another place that 
might give its name to the river is Viran Sheher, through which the 
Zamanti Su flows a little distance from its source.t One or other of 
these must be the site of Karmalis. Now T’samandos was on a lofty 
hill, which is quite inconsistent with Viran Sheher, but may suit Azizie : 
therefore Karmalis was probably Viran Sheher. 


* Its older name appears to have been Bunar Bashi (Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii. 139). 

+ Kiepert and Ritter make the Zamanti Su rise at Bunar Bashi, and place Viran 
Sheher on the Saruz Su. This is an error, and is corrected in Kiepert’s latest map. The 
water that flows through the centre of Viran Sheher flows to Azizie. Ainsworth makes 
Viran Sheher a Turkish fortress, but on this opinion see pp. 290, 1. 
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There is, indeed, another possibility, that Karmalis may have been 
the older name of a place, which, in Byzantine times was called 
Tsamandus. Perhaps even Zamanti may be a foreign name, probably 
adapted from the Turks by the Byzantine writers: though the other 
examples known to me of Turkish names employed by the Greek 
historians are all later.* In ihat case both Tsamandos and Karmalis 
might be the names for the modern Azizie. But this view seems to me 
very improbable. Tsamandos has something of a native Anatolian 
sound about it. There is indeed an identification, which, if it were 
possible, would decide against the latter alternative. Strabo (540) 
mentions a fort Dasmenda. Dasmenda is exactly the sort of form that 
might be modied by later pronunciation into Tsamand-os. But 
Strabo places Dasmenda much further west, in Chamanene, at the 
western extremity of the ridge which bounds Cappadocia on the north, 
and it is therefore quite impossible that Dasmenda could be on the 
Zamanti Su. It is, however, quite possible that there might be two 
places Dasmenda, just as we have two places Komana, two places 
Metropolis in Phrygia, two places Ankyra &c., and this is the view to 
which I incline. 

The probability is, then, that Karmalis was at Viran Sheher: if 
80, it would be beside the station ad medium of the Antonine Itinerary, 
half-way between Tunusa and Ariarathia, and it would be either in 
Laviansene or in Sargarausene. A fortress called Dasmenda or 
Tsamandos was at Azizie, and the magnificent fountains there Jed to the 
river being called Zamanti Su. 

The list of places said, by Chamich, II., 53, to have been given to 
Gaghik, about 1064, in return for the district of Vanand (with its 
capital Kars), comprises Amaseia, Komana, Larissa, and T'samandos, as 
Finlay mentions, Finlay himself says that it was only the district round 
Tsamandos that was given, and he apparently includes Sebasteia t and 
Larissa in that district. I have not access to the authorities necessary 
to follow out this line of reasoning. On Larissa, see p. 272. 

It ought to be added that Viran Sheher is said by Ainsworth § to be 
a Mohammedan fortress, of later construction even than Byzantine. He 
identifies it with Edrisi’s Shohair, placed by Rennell 18 geographical 
miles from Tonosa, and 57 from Kaisari. The opinion at which Sir 
Charles Wilson and I arrived in 1882 was very different. We observed 
a cross in relief on one of the gateways, certainly coéval with the 


* Tdgapa for Ak Serai, TuBpir(t KAcicotpa, TQvBpnait(yuavt in the twelfth century, 
“Akotapy and TMéyr.apn, Mapdoww, Sls, Toxdvewov, Xdpwote, MéurerCe (Leo Diac., 71). 

t The variety in termination is, of course, quite common. The prefix Das appears 
in Dasmenda, Dastarkon, Dasteira. Cf. Mous in Mousbanda, Moustilia; Las in 
Laskoria. 

} He wrongly calls it Sebaste. Tsamandos is also mentioned in Attal., pp. 121-22 
(Tsamantos), and Const. Porph., de Them. Lycand. 

§ Journ. of R. Geograph. Soc., 1840, x. p. 314. 
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building. The place must be Byzantine, but its open situation on 
comparatively level ground, marks it as rather a rendezvous (d\nxrov) 
for troops than a kastron for frontier defence. According to the Byzan- 
tine style, kastra were built on lofty and hardly accessible rocks. 

Rennel, ‘ Western Asia,’ II., p. 169, mentions that the Arab geogra- 
phers say that Zapetra bore also the name Zamaneni. He therefore 
identifies it with T'zamandos, and places it between Marash and Samo- 
sata;* and he considers that the description of Tzamandos as being on 
a high steep hill, which would be quite inconsistent with the situation 
he assigns, is “ heightened.” 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus describes Tzamandos as being on the 
frontier of the Theme Lykandos. The question, then, is to determine the 
situation of this Theme. JLykandos was a country previously desert, 
and uninhabited (in other words, made unsafe by Saracen depredations, 
but not completely and peacefully under Saracen rule), which was made 
a Theme by Leo VI., about 890 a.p.t This suggests the Anti-Tauros 
region, rather than Kommagene, which was never trod by a Byzantine 
army from 745 till 877, and then only for a single raid. The pass 
into Kommagene was not definitely gained for the Christians till 946 
(see N. 10). In the ‘Treatise de Velitat. Bell. Niceph.,’ p. 250, 
Lykandos and Cappadocia are said to be divided by Tauros from Cilicia : 
it is there implied that certain passes cross Tauros from Cilicia to 
Lykandos and Cappadocia. Now, as the pass to Germanicia and Adata 
is mentioned as different, the passes which are meant must be the 
important one from Anazarbos and Sis (Flavias) to Hadjin (Badimon) 
and Kokussos, and possibly also the difficult passes from Cilicia to the 
country immediately south of M. Argaios. Lykandos then probably 
included whatever the Byantine troops held east of the Zamanti Su, and 
perhaps also the country immediately west of the Zamanti Su and south 
of M. Argaios. 

Lykandos was the name also of a city in the Theme. It is men- 
tioned as being three days’ journey from Cesareia, and in Cappadocia.t 
A town like Komana is three good days’ journey from Ceesareia, and we 
can hardly reckon Lapara-Lykandos as further distant. Moreover, it is 
implied that this place was in A.D. 976 in Byzantine possession, and it 
is highly improbable that any part of Kommagene was at this time in 
Byzantine hands. Leo Diaconus also says Lapara was on the Armenian 
frontier.§ Bardas, after his victory at Lapara, 4.p. 976, immediately 
proceeded to Tzamandos. The description suits a site near Komana as 
Lapara, and Azizie as Tzamandos admirably; and Lapara is described 


_* He seems to mean the ruins called Altyntash Kale. 
+ Compare Const. Porph., de Them. Lycando, with de Admin, Imper., § 51. 
t did Tpidy jwepov KatadopBdver Thy Aamdpay: témos dé obTos wépos THs Kammadoxtas, 
rd vov Aeyduevoy Avkavddy, Cedren. I., 422; compare Const. Porph., ll. ce. 
§ ueOdpiov THs xépas Tov ’Apueviwy, p. 169. 
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as being a rich country, which suits the upper Saros valley. Con- 
stantine, ‘de Admin. Imper.,’ p. 228, also speaks of the kleisoura that 
lies between the city Lykandos and Tzamandos. This is the well- 
known and important pass by which the Roman road crossed from 
Ariarathia to Koduzabala, and we may therefore confidently place 
Lapara-Lykandos in the valley near Keui Yere and Koduzabala. 

It would be long to discuss the other references to Tzamandos, 
such as Scylitzes, p. 677 (cp. Attal., p. 121). But the description of the 
campaign of Romanus Diogenes, in 1068, shows clearly the situation of 
the Theme Lykandos. His design was, after spending the summer in 
Lykandos, to cross into Syria in the autumn. In pursuance of this plan 
he entered Syria by the pass from Kokussos to Germanicia, which there- 
fore leads from Lykandos into Syria (see Attal., 104 ff.; Scylitz., 669 ff.). 

VeNnASA is a district mentioned by Strabo in Morimene (p. 537). 
There was at Venasa a sanctuary of Zeus (tcpov tod ev Oinvacors Ards), 
which possessed 3000 hierodouloi and a large and fertile country, 
producing 15,000 talents annual revenue to the priest. The priest held 
office for life, and ranked next to the priest of Komana. In a former 
paper (‘Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén., 1883, p. 322) I published an 
inscription relating to the worship of this deity: Méyas Zels & 
otpav[G éorw?| eiAeds ror Anuntpion It was engraved on a flat stone 
lying on the top of a hill near a village called in Turkish Suvermez 
and in Greek ®Aon7a. A well and a hole with traces of building around 
exist on the hill-top, which commands a splendid view of the plain. 
Being embarrassed by the erroneous position for Morimene, accepted by 
Kiepert on the authority of Ptolemy, I there stated that this inscription 
could not refer to the Zeus of Venasa. But when Morimene is rightly 
placed, the greater part of this plain is in it, and then the inscription 
may be taken as evidence that Venasa was the ancient name of the 
plain. This position is confirmed by a quaint and interesting episode 
in the history of the Christian Church in Cappadocia. 

A certain Glycerius was ordained by Basil as deacon of the church 
of Venasa (Otjvecay, Svvvacay, Oijvara). He misbehaved in this capa- 
city, and despised the authority of his presbyter, of the chorepiscopus, 
and of Basil himself. At last he took the opportunity of a great 
gathering at Venasa (cvvodos, obviously the Christian substitute for the 
old festival rod Avs tod év Odnvdcous), when a great multitude was col- 
lected from all quarters, and before the whole assembly he brought 
forward a band of virgins, who followed his ministrations, and danced 
in public. Finally he fled from Venasa, accompanied by his devotees, 
and sought refuge in the diocese of Gregory. Basil, finding that 
Glycerius had thus gone beyond the sphere of his own authority, wrote 
to Gregory and begged him to send back the women to their parents, 
and if possible also to force Glycerius to return. But Gregory rather 
took the part of Glycerius, and evidently considered that he was truly 
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religious; and finally Basil agreed to overlook the past entirely if they 
would all return. 

The episode is quaint and interesting. It is clear that Glycerius 
introduced something of the wild enthusiasm of the old Cappadocian 
religion, analogous to Montanism in Phrygia, and there is much 
probability that if the mildness of Gregory had not prevailed over the 
persecuting energy of Basil, the movement might have grown stronger. 
Apparently a little judicious leniency quieted the disturbance. 

For topographical purposes it is necessary to discover who was the 
Gregory into whose diocese Glycerius fled. 'Tillemont considers that 
either Gregory of Nyssa or Gregory of Nazianzos is meant. But the 
tone of the letter is not what we might expect if Basil were writing to 
either of them. It is not conceived in the spirit of authority in which 
Basil wrote to his brother or to his friend. It appears to me to show 
a certain deference, which, considering the resolute, imperious, and 
uncompromising character of Basil,* I can explain only on the supposi- 
tion that he is writing to the aged and venerable Gregory, Bishop of 
Nazianzos. Then the whole situation is clear. Venasa was in the 
district of Malakopaia, or Suvermez, towards the limits of the diocese of 
Cesareia. The adjoining bishopric was that of Nazianzos. Venasa 
being so far from Cesareia, was administered by one of the fifty chor- 
episcopi whom Basil had under him,{ and the authority of Basil was 
appealed to only in the final resort. Glycerius, when Basil decided 
against him, naturally fled over the border into the diocese of Nazianzos. 

The great plain which extends from Sasima nearly to Soandos is full 
of underground houses and churches, which are said to be of immense 
extent. The inhabitants are described by Leo Diaconus as having been 
originally named Troglodytes.{ Nicephorus traversed their country 
A.D. 963, during his march along the Byzantine military road vid Tyana 
to the Cilician Gates. Kasin (see p. 250 and p. 356) may therefore be 
probably placed in this valley. For example, every house in Hassa 
Keui has an underground story cut out of the rock; long narrow 
passages connect the underground rooms belonging to each house, and 
also run from house to house. A big solid disc of stone stands in a 
niche outside each underground house door, ready to be pulled in front 
of the door at any alarm. 

Sasima (the length of i is proved i the line quoted below) was 
on the road between Nazianzos and Tyana. The distances point 
certainly to Hassa Keui. At this the road to Soandos diverged 


* Seen especially in his behaviour to Gregory Nazianzen in the matter of the bishopric 
of Sasima. I find it necessary to explain for the benefit of classical scholars that 
Gregory Naz. was son of Gregory, Bishop of Nazianzos, 

+ Tillemont, ‘ Mém. p. servir, &c.,’ ix., p, 120. 

a Rpaynsdunat 7d €Ovos Td aicter Rravenecere T@ ev TpdyAais Kal Xnpapots Kal 
AaBupivOas, dcavel pwreois kal bmiwyats, brodvecGi.a.—Leo Diac., p. 35, 
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from the road to Archelais. The situation is well described by Gregory 
Nazianzen (‘ Poem.,’ p. 1059, Migne) :— 


Srabuds tls eorw ev péon Acewpdpy 

Tis Karmadoray, os oxlGer’ eis rpicony dddv, 
”“Ayvdpos, &XAous, 000 dAws eAevOepos, 
Acwos Gmevetoy kal orevdy Kwpvdptoy, 

Kéus Ta mayra, Kat Yodo, kat Epuara, K.T.A. 


Attn Sactuwv tay euay exkAnota. 


An absolutely unhistorical modern legend about St. Makrina is 
related at Hassa Keui. Recently a good-sized church has been built in 
the village, evidently on the site of an ancient church; it is dedicated 
to St. Makrina, who, as the village priest relates, fled hither from 
Kaisari to escape marriage, and to dedicate herself to a saintly life. 
The underground cell in which she lived is below the church. 

Basil, during his conflict with Anthimus of Tyana, made an attempt 
to retain the district within his diocese by raising Sasima to be a 
bishopric, and consecrating his friend Gregory Nazianzen as bishop. 
The attempt was frustrated, partly by the reluctance of Gregory to live 
in such an unpleasant place, and partly by the determined opposition of 
Anthimus, supported by the civil authority. Sasima was always 
attached in subsequent time to Tyana. 

Near Sasima there was a place called Limnar, which Anthimus 
occupied, in spite of the opposition of Gregory Nazianzen, during the 
quarrel with Basil. The incident is described by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Ep. 50, where Afuvae is usually regarded as a common noun; but there 
was no reason why Anthimus should occupy the marshes, and great 
reason why he should seize a village Aiuyac in the district of Sasima 
(xaréoye Aiwvas). This is the village, one hour east of Hassa Keui, now 
called Géljik in Turkish and Aéuva by the Greeks of the district.* 

This obscure village Limnai is once referred to in the contradictory 
accounts given of the exile of the usurper Basiliscus and his wife 
Zenonis. As several of the original authorities are not accessible to me, 
I quote Valesius (ad Theodor., Lect. I. 36): “De loco in quo Basiliscus 
tyrannus interiit, dissentiunt antiqui scriptores. Marcellinus quidem 
in Chronico, et ex illo Jordanes in libro de Successione Regnorum, 
Basiliscum in oppido Cappadocie Limnis periisse tradunt, quibus con- 
sentit Auctor Chronici Alexandrini; sed Victor Thunonensis in Chronico 
Basiliscum Sasimis Cappadocie mortuum esse scribit cum uxore ac 
liberis. Quod quidem propius accedit ad scripturam Theodori nostri 
(Bovoduos). Theophanes vero in Chronico pag. 107 Basiliscum una 
cum uxore et liberis Cucusum Cappadocie deportatum fuisse scribit.” 

The seeming contradiction now disappears almost entirely with the 
above exposition of the situation of Limnai. All the authorities are 


* See my paper in ‘ Bull, de Correspond. Hellén., 1883, p, 324. 
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agreed except Theophanes, who must be in error. In Theodorus 
Lector the name is corrupted from Yacipous to Bovedpous.* 

The greater part, probably the whole, of this plain belonged to 
Morimene, except perhaps Sasima and Moustilia. Sasima was apparently 
included in Strategia Tyanitis by Ptolemy, in whose list it has been 
corrupted ; the first syllable has dropped, and SIMA has become SIAAA, 

Movstitra of Ptolemy’s Kilikia is the modern Misti, of the same 
valley, part of the bishopric of Sasima. 

Since the position of Morimene has been recognised, we may place 
in it the following. 

SOANDA or Soanpos (corrupted Osiana in the Antonine Itin., p. 206) was 
the point where the roads from Parnassos and from Archelais to Cesareia 
met ;f it must therefore have been situated not far from Nev Sheher, a 
situation which must in all periods have had some local importance. 
We might have expected a bishopric in such a fine and central position ; 
and in the latest Notitiw, III, X., XIII., a bishopric, Marrans, occurs 
under the metropolis Mokissos. Matiane has still retained its name as 
Matchan, a small village a few miles east of Nev Sheher, beside one of 
the most striking groups of rock-cut houses, churches, and tombs that 
exist in Asia Minor. Matiane and Soandos are practically one bishopric. 

Soandos must be read in place of Scandos, which is mentioned as a 
village of Cappadocia subject to Ceesareia, three miles from Moutalaska. 
(2dBas matpioos pev oTpXYV Karmadoxias xwpas MovroAdoKys te Kons 
ind pntporodw teXovons THY Kawrapéwy). A monastery called Flaviane was 
20 stadia from Moutalasca. (Compare Vita Sab in Cotelier, Eccles. Gr. 
Monum., iii., p. 222-3). The monastery was perhaps among the wonderful 
rock remains of Matchan, which is called Martchan in some maps. 

The fact that it was subject to Cesareia proves that this Scandos 
of Cappadocia should not be identified with the Scandis mentioned by 
Justinian, Novel., XX VIIL., as a town among the Lazi, in the most eastern 
parts of Pontos, beyond Trapezous.{ The place Scanatus, mentioned in 
the Peutinger Table, near Sebasteia, on the road to Cesareia, is probably — 
a misplacement and misspelling of Justinian’s Scandis. 

MALakopaiA is mentioned in the Saracen wars at the end of the 


eighth century. It retains its name as Melegob. The late Dr. 


Mordtmann observed this in an interesting paper. 

OzizaALa is given in the Antonine Itinerary as Ozzala, in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary as Iogola, and in the Peutinger Table Nitalis 
Ozizala have perhaps been run together into Nitazo. The correct form 
is given in some letters of Gregory Nazianzen to his friend Amphilochius 


* Sdoovua was, doubtless, a real variety of S¢o.ua (in which iota is long): compare 
Siblia and Soublaion. Sousama and Bousama may be corruptions: the latter is a mere 
cierical error. Asuma for Sasuma, see p. 282. 

t See p. 269. 

t See also Procopius, B. Pers. IL. 289; B. Goth. IV., 526. 
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(Ep. 25 to 27). There is some friendly joking in the letters, turning on 
the fact that Ozizala abounded in vegetables, while Nazianzos was a 
corn-growing district. It was 16 or 17 miles south of Parnassos. While 
it must be left in doubt whether Parnassos was in Chamanene or in 
Morimene, there can be little doubt that Ozizala was in Morimene. 

An estate, which belonged to the family of Amphilochius, in the 
territory of Ozizala, is frequently referred to. Its original native name 
is unknown: it was renamed Evrnemias after a brother of Amphilochius 
who died there. The father of Amphilochius, however, was born at 
Nazianzos (Greg. Naz., Poem., p. 1121, 1151). Gregory Nazianzen went 
(from Nazianzos) to pay a visit to Gregory Nyssenus, and stopped by 
the way at Euphemias (Ep. 197). Basil (Ep. 217) writes to Amphilochius 
of Iconium, delighted at the prospect of seeing him again. If Amphi- 
lochius comes to the house at Euphemias («i xataddBois tov otkov Tov éxt 
THs Higdnpuddos), it will not be difficult for Basil to go there, and more- 
over, he may at any rate be obliged to go to Nazianzos. 

Nitauis is given in the Jerusalem Itinerary, 34 miles south of 
Parnassos. The Antonine has Nitazi, and the Peutinger Table has 
Nitazo, which seem to be corruptions arising from the next name Ozizala. 

The towns or villages of Morimene are: 


Nyssa. Vestene. 
Zoropassos. Earsos. 
Soanda. Malakopaia. 
Ozizala. Venasa. 
Euphemias. Sasima. 
Matiane. Limnai. 
Nitalis. 


Parnassos is doubtful: it may be either in Morimene or in 
Chamanene, probably in the former. 

III. CuamAnene is placed in much the same position by Strabo and 
by Ptolemy, adjoining Galatia on the west and the north. Pliny’s ex- 
pression Phrygiz preetenta may be interpreted in the same sense. It is 
uncertain whether Strabo considered that Chamanene was confined to the 
right bank of the Halys, or whether he considered that it embraced some 
territory on the left bank north of Morimene. But as Ptolemy begins 
with Zama and Andraka, le has probably got them from his authority on 
the Strategiai, and in that case Chamanene lay on both sides of the Halys.* 

Ptolemy’s list of towns in Chamanene is 


Zépa. Ovddata. 
"Avépaka. Sapovyva. 
Tadiova (v. 1. Tadconva). "Odwypa. 


* The position of Chamanene on the Galatian frontier explains the words of Basil, 
kauol tis €or KTHos wep) Xauavnvijy, ina letter addressed Censitori, apparently Censitori 


Galatix. In Ep. 318, also addressed to a Galatian official, he says, Zor: yap Kajol ofkos 
ev Tadaria. 
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Zama is placed by the Peutinger Table on the road between Tavium 
and Cesareia, but more probably it was a station close to the Galatian 
frontier, between Tavium and Therma-Mokissos. No other reference to 
it is known to me, 

Awnpraka is called Anprara in the Jerusalem Itinerary. It was 
12 miles north of Parnassos, on the frontier of Galatia and Cappadocia. 
A city of Paphlagonia is also known of the name Andrapa; Ptolemy 
has it “Avdpara 4) cat NeoxAavdizodis, and it was the birthplace of a saint 
named Hesychios (Act. Sanct., March 6th, p. 456). The correct form of 
the Cappadocian name is uncertain. 

GADIANA is an adjectival form, and Gadia may be the Galea of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary ; Galea was 9 miles north of Andraka or Andrapa, 
on the Galatian side of the frontier. Perhaps Ptolemy is wrong in 
assigning it to Cappadocia, or else the frontier may have varied at 
different times. It is probably to be identified with Strabo’s Kadena, 
the capital of the usurper Sisines, as Nora-Neroassos was his treasure- 
fortress (Strab., p. 537). The two places are therefore probably not far 
distant from each other: see Kinixia. 

OvapaTa is mentioned only by Ptolemy. The name seems corrupt. 
Ouadata appears to have been taken by him from an itinerary which 
placed it on a road south of Andraka. In that situation Ozizala lay, and 
delta for zeta is allowed by the form Nadiandos (see Nazranzos). It is 
possible that OAIAAAA has been corrupted into OYAAAAA and 
OYAAATA. 

Sarvena is by its name identified with Aque Sarvene* of the Peut- 
inger Table, and marked as a part of the neighbouring Strategia of 
Saravene. I have elsewhere (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1883, 
p- 320) identified it with the Byzantine bishopric BaowWucd cpa, and 
placed it at the hot springs now called Terzili Hamam. 

Opoera is probably the same as Doara which became a bishopric in 
the fourth century. It isalso probably the same as Dona (to be corrected 
Dora) in the Peutinger Table on the road between Cesareia and Tavium. 
The following considerations enable us to localise it near Hadji 
Bektash : ; 

(1) When Cappadocia was divided by Valens in a.p, 871-2 into 
two provinces, Prima and Secunda, Doara was in the latter under the 
metropolis Tyana.f It could not, therefore, be situated on the most 
direct road from Czesareia to Tavium, for that road seems to have been 
entirely in the diwcesis of Ceesareia, but must have lain on a road that 
goes further to the west, ie, on the road that goes by Kir Sheher 
(Mokissos). Previous to this it had been subject to Cesareia, and Basil, 
Bishop of Cexsareia, did not give it up withouta struggle. He made it a 
bishopric, and consecrated, by the hands of Gregory Nazianzen, the first 


* Aquas Arayenas in the Table: see above, pp. 269, 268. 


+ See Mansi, ‘ Acta Concil.” ix., p. 258, . 
x 
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Bishop, in 378 A.p., in the hope that he would attach the see to his side 
in his controversy with Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana.* The passage just 
quoted from the Acta Conciliorum shows that he did not succeed, and 
that Doara continued to be under Tyana, and that its Bishops were 
consecrated by the Metropolitan of Tyana.f 

When about 436 a.p. Justinian raised Mokissos to the rank of a 
metropolis (metropolitana jura dedisset), he named it Justinianopolis and 
placed Doara, Nazianzos, Parnassos, and Colonia Archelais under it 
(Mansi, l.c.). 

(2) An incident in the church history of the fourth century 
confirms the situation assigned to Doara.t In a.p. 383 a certain Bishop 
Bosporius was accused of heresy. It is mentioned § in the business of 
Council v. (Constantinop., A.D. 553) that this Bosporius was Bishop of 
Doara. Tillemont, however (Mém., &c., 1x., p. 583 and 727), rejects this 
testimony on the ground that no other reference to a Bosporius of Doara 
occurs, and considers that the person meant is the well-known Bosporius, 
Bishop of Colonia. But the fact that an obscure Bishop of Doara should 
rarely be mentioned has nothing surprising in it, and a consideration of 
the circumstances shows that Tillemont is wrong. At the request of 
Gregory Nazianzen Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, came as far as 
Parnassos in order to befriend Bosporius. In coming to Parnassos Am- 
philochius necessarily passed through Colonia ; and if Bosporius had been 
Bishop of Colonia, he would have stopped there, He went on, however, 
towards Doara, until he came to Parnassos, on the road from Iconium 
and Colonia to Doara. Here he was close to the diocese of Bosporius, at 
a central and important city by the crossing of the Halys. The only 
other road to Doara would have gone round to Zoropassos. 

The exact site of Doara can hardly be determined. It was probably 
either Mudjur or Hadji Bektash. The latter is the central establishment 
of the Bektash Dervishes, once such a powerful body ; and the continuity 
of religious history suggests that it is the modern representative of the 
old bishopric of Doara. 

Parnassos, a town of great importance, has been very variously 
placed by geographers. Mordtmann, in a paper that contains much 
interesting matter, has put it at Kir Sheher (Mokissos-Justinianopolis). 
Hamilton, followed by Kiepert, has placed it at Kotch Hisar, a village 
near the Salt Lake, Tatta. According to this view, the road follows the 
shortest line across country from Ankyra to Archelais, but makes a long 
détour so far as concerns the way from Ankyra to Cesareia. I shall 
prove that the road between Cwsareia and Tyana ran along the southern 
bank of the Halys for a long distance, and that Parnassos was situated 


* See Greg. Naz., or. 18, or ‘ Vita Basilii’ in the Migne edition, I., p. 95, where 
Tillemont’s errors (‘ Mémoires, &c.,’ ix., p. 394) are made clear. 
t Ordinationem Episcoporum Tyanensis episcopus faciebat.—Mansi, ix., 258. 
{ Greg. Naz. Ep. 184. § Acta Concil., y., p. 477. 
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on the river, at a point where the road from Colonia Archelais, Iconium 
and the south-west in general to Pontus, Eastern Galatia and the north- 
east in general crossed the river. In the thirsty country of Cappadocia 
it was convenient to keep close to the only river which flowed 
perennially. 

I know no authority which expressly places Parnassos on the river, 
but it can be proved that the road to Galatia touched the Halys about 
12 to 20 miles north of Parnassos, and that Nyssa, which was 24 miles 
from Parnassos on the way to Cwesareia, was also on the river. 

The first point is proved by a passage of Polybius (xxv. 4, 8, 9). 
When Pharnakes invaded Cappadocia, Eumenes and Attalos advanced 
into Galatia against him. From Galatia they reached on the fifth day 
the Halys, and on the sixth day Parnassos. Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, presumably marching from Cesareia, joined them at Parnassos, 
and the combined armies entered the territory of Mokissos.* Parnassos 
was the natural rendezvous for the armies coming from Galatia and from 
Czesareia, for it is given as a station nearly half-way on the road from 
Cxsareia to Ankyra. The only fords of the Halys known to me area 
little above Tchikin Aghyl, and Parnassos was probably beside them. 

The second point is proved in the discussion of Nyssa (see Nyssa). 
Parnassos then being situated on the direct road between two points on 
the Halys, must also have been on the Halys. At Parnassos the roads 
from Cesareia and from Archelais met. There can be no doubt, asa 
glance at the map shows, that a road here crossed the river, and went 
to Tavium and to Pontus in general, by Therma or Mokissos. The 
situation is further determined by Polybius’s statement just quoted, 
which shows that Parnassos adjoined Mokissos, now Kir Sheher (sce 
JUSTINIANOPOLIS Moxissos). 

The exact point where Parnassos stood can only be determined by an 
actual inspection of the localities,t but we may approximately fix it. 
The army of Eumenes and Attalos must have reached the Halys some- 
where near Tchikin Aghyl, and next day they marched to Parnassos, 
which was therefore about 10 to 20 miles further on. This would bring 
us to a point on the river opposite Mokissos. Again, the distances given 
are, Parnassos to Ankyra, 84 ur. or 99 m.v.t; Parnassos to Cesareia, 
114m. A point on the Halys beside Tchikin Aghyl would be about 
half-way from Ankyra to Cesareia. The uncertainty of the numbers 
in the Itineraries must, however, prevent this argument from having 
any great value. 

* Tlapayevduevor 8&8 x Kadmlrou meumtaio: mpos thy “AAvy motapdy, ExTato. wow 
avéCevitay eis Mapvaccdy. Thence 7AOoy cis Thy Maxicoéwy xépay (the reading Moxkioo éwy 
is an old correction of the text). 

+ Inavery hurried journey I crossed the ford and went on by Tchikin Aghyl to Ankyra. 

+ The Jerusalem Itinerary makes it 99 m.p., and is probably more correct. The 


Antonine has 84. I have shown that the distance Parnassos to Ceesareia is probably to 
be reckoned 10 miles shorter. 
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In the discussion of the roads it has been shown that the changes of 
the fourth century tended to reduce the importance of Parnassos. It 
ceased to be a road-centre, and became a mere station on the road from 
Archelais Colonia to Justinianopolis Mokissos; and it was so near the 
latter that it gradually sank into decay, and has now ceased to exist. 

JUSTINIANOPOLIS, refounded by Justinian, and made metropolis of a 
large division of Cappadocia, was one of the chief cities of Cappadocia in 
the Byzantine period. Kir Sheher, a city in a fine situation, is the 
modern metropolis of the same division of Cappadocia. The description 
given by Procopius of Justinianopolis so accurately represents Kir Sheher, 
that when I read it I recognised the situation immediately: jv d€ tx 
dpovprov év Kamraddéxats Mwxyoods dvoya ev pev TO dpadet Ketwevov, ca pov 
dé. eee ee ee + Orep lovetumavds Baowreds Kabedov, Telxos @xodopnoaTo 
KOMLO peya &s TA Tpds EoTépav TOD radar Ppovrplov, ev xwplw avavrer TE Kai Atay 
6p0lw Kat dunxave mporeAdey (de Aidif. V. 4). There is in the outskirts 
of Kir Sheher, a very large mound, apparently artificial, with high steep 
sides, and a large extent of level surface on the top,—a Mound of Semi- 
ramis, similar to that of Tyana. 

Independently of this description, which is too vague to be absolutely 
convincing, our consideration of the road-system has shown that 
Mokissos-Justinianopolis was situated at Kir Sheher, and that its central 
importance was due to the revolution of the road-system, caused by the 
transference of the governing centre of the Empire from Rome to 
Constantinople. 

The insignificance of Mokissos as a city, previous to the re-foundation 
by Justinian, is proved by its title in Hierocles, Peyexovxoveds: it was a 
mere regio without any central town. The same is the case with the 
neighbouring Doara, called Rege-Doara in Hierocles. 

Under the emperor Michael Paleologus, when Mokissos had long 
been in partibus infidelium, the Bishop of Mokissos acted also as Bishop 
of Prokonnesos,* 

The towns of Chamanene are :— 


Parnassos ? Therma or Mokissos J ustinianopolis 
Andrapa or Andraka Zama 
Galea or Gadia Doara, Dogara, or Odogra. 


TY. Saravens has had all its towns taken away by Ptolemy, who has 
placed it away down on the Euphrates with the cities— 
Juliopolis, on the Euphrates. 
Barzal6, on the Euphrates. 
Serastere 
Lakriassos 
Enteleia 
Adattha, 


* § 3 s = 
6 Mwknocov mpoedpevay tére Tis ékkAnoias Mpokovyhoov Katd Adyor emddéoews.— 


Georg. Pachym., i., p. 286. 
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These are, so far as known, towns either of Melitene or of Kommagene. 
Ptolemy apparently felt that the towns mentioned in his authority on 
the Sérategiat as belonging to Saravene were inconsistent with the 
position on the Euphrates which he assigns to Saravene, and therefore 
omits them entirely, or transfers them to Chamanene. 

Adattha or Adata is frequently mentioned as near Germaniceia by 
the Byzantine writers. 

In the year 880 the emperor Basil advanced from Kokusos, clearing 
the road as he went. Having reached Callipolis and Padasia, he himself 
cheered his men by marching on foot through the difficult defiles beyond. 
Thus he reached Germaniceia, ravaged the country round, but not 
venturing to besiege the city, he proceeded to Adata and laid siege to it. 
He could not capture Adata, but having destroyed a little town named 
Geron (Geronta) in the neighbourhood, returned again over Mount 
Argus to Cesareia, and thence by Midaion to Byzantium.* The pass 
through which Basil marched seems to have been that which leads from 
Guksun direct to Marash (Germaniceia): the usual road across Taurus 
into Kommagene was from Arabissos by Albostan to Marash: it was 
probably in the hands of the Saracens, and Basil took another route. 
Cedrenus (p. 214) and Theophan. Contin. (p. 278-80) agree in all respects 
in the description of Basil’s campaign in Euphratesia or Kommagene. He 
vainly besieged Adata (Adapa in the Bonn text of Cedrenus +), which 
was long afterwards captured by his son Constantine, took a little fort 
named Geron or Geronta, and returned over Mount Argus to Cesareia. 

Hadath, a fort between Marash and Membitch is frequently mentioned 
by the Arab writers. It must be the “Aédara of the Byzantine historians 
(v. Weil, Khalifen, um. 98, and Edrisi, Jaubert, 11. 139.) 

The position of Saravene is determined by Strabo, who puts it on 
the north side of Cappadocia between Khamanene and Laviansene. 
The position of Basilika Therma has been fixed in the examination of 
the roads at Terzili Hamam. These baths therefore were in Saravene, 
and must therefore be the Aquae Saravenae. We may then safely 
assign to Saravene the towns on the road Tavium to Casareia vid 
Aquae Saravenae, in so far as they do not belong to Galatia in the 
north, and to Kilikia in the south. Saravene was in great part in 
Cappadocia Prima under the Byzantine Empire. It was then bounded 
by Galatia on the north, Laviansene on the east, Kilikia on the south 
(the Halys probably being the boundary), and Khamanene on the west. 
The boundary with Khamanene apparently lay east of Zama and Doara. 
The whole country of Ak Dagh was in Saravene. 


* The conclusion of this march shows that the direct road from Cesareia to Dorylaion, 
Nikomedeia, and Constantinople passed near Midaion.—Theophan. Contin., p. 280-2. 

+ Finlay, in his ‘History,’ ii., p. 246, makes the mistake of fancying that Adana of 
Cilicia is the place in question. Glycas (p. 549) actually identifies Adata and 
Germanicopolis, but this is erroneous. 
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Sipora ig obviously identical with the bishopric Seberias, or-Seuarias, 
of the later Notitéz, called Tiberias at the Council of a.p. 692. Sobara, 
placed by Ptolemy in Strategia Kilikia, is probably the same place ; it 
occurs last in his list, and is therefore not got from his authority on 
the Strategiai. Probably it is really in Saravene. Seuarias looks like a 
form adapted so as to suggest a meaning in Greek, a common reason 
for the modification of Anatolian names; it was construed as the “ town 
of Severus.” 

It would appear that this district must have been subject to Cexsareia, 
and when seven new bishoprics were added to the four original bishoprics 
under Ceesareia, one of them must have been up in this remote district. 
Sibora, being the town near the mines, would be the most important in 
the district, and therefore the seat of the bishopric. 

Bastuika THERMA, KorNIASPA, OLTISERIS, PARBOSENA or TARBASTHENA, 
Srporon or Sibora, AGRANE or AGRIANE, have all been fixed in the 
examination of the road-system. 

Sroua or Seroua has in the same place been fixed at Yogounnese or 
Yoannes. Ptolemy places it in Strategia Kilikia, but it is more probable 
that Kiiikia did not extend across the river Halys. The Halys forms 
the natural boundary both of Morimene and of Kilikia. 

The regiones or villages of Saravene are 

Basilika Therma or Aque Sarvene. 

Korniaspa. 

Oltiseris. 

Tarbasthena, or Parbosena. 

Sibora, or Siboron. 

Agrane, or Agriane, and Siara (see p. 308). 

Sioua, or Seioua; or Euaisai, or Euasai (see Kizixra). 


V. LaourntAne is placed by Ptolemy on the Euphrates between 
Melitene and Saravene. He places Korne, Meteita and Claudias on the 
Euphrates, and then adds in the country west of the Euphrates: 


KazapxeNXis. SaBdynva (see VII SoBaynva). 
Ziloarpa. Nocadjvn. 

Ilacdpvy. Aatveraca. 

Ki¢apa. 


There is a certain probability that one or two of these, probably 
those at the beginning, are derived from his authority on the Strategiai, 
and the rest are inferred from his view of the situation of Laviniane. 
The three on the Euphrates are of course inferred in the latter way. It 
may be suspected that Caparcelis (Caparceis?) is an ablative (compare 
Ciacis, N 6). The place is, like Tetrapyrgia, transferred erroneously 
from Syria. The Itinerary gives Capareis 16 miles from Epiphania on 
the road to Beroea, but ‘C. I. L., IIL, Supplem., 6814, shows probably 
that the name begins Capare. 
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Strabo gives the name as Laviansene (Aaowavenvy), and places it 
at the north-eastern extremity of Cappadocia (p. 540), bordering on 
Kolopene and Kamisene (p. 560), and containing the head waters of 
the Halys, inasmuch as that river rises in Cappadocia (p. 546). It 
therefore included the country south and south-east of Sebasteia, and 
was bounded on the west by Saravene, on the south and south-west by 
Sargarausene and Melitene, on the east by Lesser Armenia. In Ptolemy 
this whole district is included in Lesser Armenia. 

The roads from Sebasteia to Cesareia, and to Ariarathia, were pro- 
bably for the most .part in Laviansene. On the former were the 
bishopric Aipolioi (the latter probably within the bounds of Kilikia), 
and the stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, Armaxa and 
Malandara or Marandana. On the latter were Tonosa and Karmalis 
(the latter probably within the bounds of Sargarausene). 

VI. Kirixra was fixed by the situation of the capital Cesareia-Mazaka, 
and Ptolemy agrees with Strabo about it. It was probably bounded on 
the north by the Halys, and on the west by the Karmalas (Zamanti Su, 
see KARNALIS). 

Ptolemy gives the following list of towns in Kilikia. 


MovorwWia, Kvliotpa. 
Siova (i) Sefova). "EBaynva (7 SeBdynve). 
Kapa. "A pxadXa. 


Mala 7) Malaka %) kat Kawa pea. >0Bapa. 


Movstizra has retained its name in the form Misti. It must have 
been the next station to Andabalis on the road from Tyana to 
Ceesareia. It lies on the borders of Morimene at the edge of the district 
Venasa. 

Cmsarzia-MaszaKa, The old name MaZaxa is said to be derived from 
Mosoch the ancestor of the Cappadocians (Philost., ‘Hist. Eccles.,’ rx. 
12’; Joseph, ‘ Antiq.,’ 1, c. 7, p. 186), The city was refounded by 
Claudius, who gave it the name of Cesareia: the refoundation is no 
doubt coincident with the same Emperor’s foundation of Colonia Archelais, 
and marks a general reorganisation of Cappadocia and Lykaonia.* 
Other writers say that Tiberius gave the naine Casareia: that is, 
perhaps, a less trustworthy account, founded on the fact that Tiberius 
made Cappadocia a Roman province, and, aided by the prenomen Tiberius, 
which is common to both Emperors (Huseb., Chron., in a.p. 21, and Hieron., 
Chron., p. 184; Eutrop., Vit. Tib., p. 77). Socrates (‘ Hist. Hccles.,’ v. 
4) is the only authority who vouches that Claudius gave the name 
Cesareia, and modern writers have always accepted the authorities in 


* Compare Claudiopolis Colonia in Cilicia Tracheia, Archelais Colonia in Cappa- 
docia, Claudio-derbe, Claud-iconium, Claudio-laodicea in Lykaonia, which attest a wide 
reorganisation of this part of the empire by Claudius. The date was probably 41. 
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favour of Tiberius. But Socrates is confirmed, not only by the proofs of 
a general reorganisation by Claudius in 41, but also by the evidence of 
coins. The name Cesareia never occurs on coins of the city earlier than 
his time : those which read EYSEBEIAS KAIZAPEIAX belong probably 
to his reign,* before the new title had ousted the old. 

The name of Cesareia was taken from the city, and it was expunged 
from the list of cities (é& rot KaraAdyou tov 7éewv) by the Emperor Julian, 
who hated it on account of the strength of the new religion init. The 
whole city was Christian (ravdnpel Xpurtiavitovras) ; and the great temples 
of Zeus Poliouchos and Apollon Patroos had long ago been destroyed 
(Sozom., ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ v. 4). 

When Basil was engaged in the struggle with Anthimus of Tyana he 
raised a number of places to the rank of bishoprics. These were, 
however, for the most part not recognised as having the rank of zéAas. 
They are omitted by Hierocles, except Sasima, Doara, and Podandos. 
But in the sixth and later centuries the number of bishoprics increased. 
The earlier Notitiz give more than Hierocles, and the later Notitiz 
add still more. The steadily growing importance of Cappadocia under 
Byzantine rule accounts for the steady growth in the number of 
bishoprics. It will facilitate the subject to examine the whole list here 
at once. The bishoprics subject to Cesareia are given in the accom- 
panying Table (p. 282). : 

These bishoprics would naturally be situated on the great lines of 
road which connected Cesareia with other important centres. So, for 
example, we have found that Matiane on the road to Archelais Colonia, 
and Sibora, an important fortress on the military road from Constanti- 
nople to Sebasteia, appear as bishoprics in these later Notitia. 

Kamounia can hardly be distinct from Kemer, for Kamoulia and 
Kamouria are equivalent forms. Now Kemer has been shown in the 
discussion of the roads to be the site of Kambe: £ in the Byzantine lists 
and in Greek later than the second century commonly takes the place of 
ov, and Kamovy (or possibly Kapovpn) may be corrupted to Cambe in the 
Peutinger Table and Kéura in Ptolemy. Ptolemy has Kamouresarbon 
(ep. Gordo-serba) in Pontus Cappadocicus. 

In the lists of Concil. Constant., 553 a.p., Kamoulianai is called 
Justinianopolis. 

Kisxisos still retains its name as Kisken, a government centre, seat of 
a Mudir, south-east from Mt. Argeus. 

Evatssat, Evasar, Evotsai, may, perhaps, be Ptolemy’s Seéova, Siva 
in the Table, which has been placed on the road Cwsareia-Basilika 
Therma at Yogounes. A bishopric seems very suitably placed on this 
road : the church must have been sacred to St. John, probably the Evange- 


* Tam indebted for this statement to Mr. Head, who has kindly given me his opinion 
on the point. 
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list, many relics of whom are still shown in an Armenian monastery 
east of Cxsareia. The place retains the name of the saint.* 

Seioua or Siva may probably have lost a final -sa, and Sciouasa 
approximates closely to such a form as Huasai or Eubisa.t The initial 
S is dropped also in the following name, and the equivalence of v and 
ov appears also in Xavarpa, Saovarpa, Sdarpa. Basil of Cesareia, 
Ep. 251, writes to the inhabitants of this town as Evaicnvol, Evacwwol, 
Evionvo/, in Latin Evaseni or Evaiseni. The contents of this letter, 
e.g. the influence which Eustathius of Sebasteia has tried to exercise 
on the Evaiseni, the allusions to Galatia, Amaseia, Zela, suggest a 
situation in the northern part of Cappadocia: and the later Notitia 
show that it was subject to Cesareia. Basil’s letter also shows that it 
must have been a place of some consequence in the fourth century, 
which establishes the probability that it was situated on an important 
trade-route, such as that which leads from Cesareia to Huagina, 
Eukhaita, and the coast. 

Yogounnes, where we place Euasai, must be in all probability in 
Saravene, not in Kilikia, unless the latter extended north of the Halys. 

SEBAGENA or EpaceNnA is probably the modern Suwagen near the 
crossing of the Zamanti Su, east of Tomarza, on the road from Cesareia 
by Tomarza and the Kuru Bel to Komana. We may confidently assume 
besides Z<Baynva the forms Levdynva. and Seovaynva, in which the resem- 
blance to Suwagen or Seuagen is unmistakable. 

THEODOSIOPOLIS ARMENIAE is a clear example of a city attached 
ecclesiastically to the metropolis of a distant province. Justinian made 
it the capital of his Armenia Prima, but his redistribution of the 
provinces was long disregarded by the ecclesiastical lists.t Notitie 
VII., VIII, [X., and I., continue to attach Theodosiopolis to Cesareia, 
and only in the late Notitie IIL, X., XIII. is his arrangement followed, 
and Theodosiopolis ceases to be under Ceesareia, though, owing to the 
incompleteness of these lists in the eastern districts, it is not given as 
an Armenian metropolis. 

The bishopric of Nyssa, as compared with Sasima and Doara, 
exemplifies the way in which an ecclesiastical connection might arise 
between a bishopric and a distant metropolitan. Nyssa was more 
clearly than either Sasima or Doara a part of Cappadocia Secunda; it 
always retained its ecclesiastical dependence on Casareia, but politically 
it must have been subject to Tyana from 372 to 536 and afterwards to 
Mokissos. All three were apparently places to which Basil consecrated 
bishops during his contest with Anthimus and the civil power. His bishop 


* So we find a village Aitamas, now purely Turkish, some distance east of Nigde: 
Aitamas =“Ayios Owuds. See pp. 220, 227. 

+ B shows the consonantal value of u. 

+ Some instances of confusion between Justinian’s arrangement and the usual 
ecclesiastical order are quoted, p. 326. Theodosiopolis is Kamacha-Ani. 
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of Nyssa, his own brother Gregory, was ejected by the dominant Arians, 
but the eminence and vigour of Gregory secured his reinstatement and 
triumphant return. Basil’s appointment was thus successful, and the 
connection always continued. His appointment at Sasima was unsuc- 
cessful: Gregory Nazianzen would not maintain the contest, and Sasima 
passed under the metropolitan of Tyana. At Doara, in like fashion, 
Basil’s nominee was expelled; and apparently never reinstated (Ep. 239 ; 
Gregory Naz., Or. 13, consecrated Basil’s bishop). 

The other connections of this kind which can be traced with more 
or less probability are :— 

Podandos of Cappadocia Secunda with Cesareia. 
Argiza of Hellespontus with Ephesos. 

Amblada of Pisidia with Iconium. 

Lamos of Cilicia with Seleuceia. 

ArpoLior seems to have retained its name as Pallas on the road 
Cesareia-Sebasteia. Eulepa in the Antonine Itinerary seems to be 
situated at Pallas, and to be a transposed form of the same native name, 
which is hellenised Aipolioi to give a word with a meaning in Greek. 

ARaTHIA is perhaps ARASAXA, mis-written on the analogy of Ariarathia. 

ARMAXA, MALANDARA or MARANDANA, were stations on the road between 
Sebasteia and Aipolioi. 

Kyzistra. As tothe other names in Ptolemy’s list, Leake has sug- 
gested that the road of the Table, Tyana xxxvir Andabalis xv Scolla xx 
Cibistra 1x Tetra—Cesareia, is a real road, and that Cibistra must be 
corrected to Cizistra on the authority of Ptolemy. This is paying too 
great deference tothe authority of the Table. Iregard Cibistra as simply 
transposed from another road, and feel great doubt whether any road 
Tyana-Cesareia was given by the ultimate authority from which the 
Table was derived. Such cross-roads existed, but are out of keeping 
with the scheme of the Table, which gives only great through-routes. 
Kyzistra, mentioned as a bishopric at the first Council of Nikaia, is merely 
an error for Kybistra, and a similar error may be suspected in Ptolemy. 

SEBAGENA, or, aS it might have been written, Seovdyyva or Sevéyyve, 
still retains its name as Seuagen; see p. 305. 

ARKHALLA Is still called Erkelet. 

Sopara is unknown, unless it be Sibora in Saravene. The Peutinger 
Table has Foroba on the road Ceesareia-Sebasteia: it is out of place, and 
is perhaps also a corruption of Sibora. 

SakasEeNA has retained its name as Suksun, beside the ruins named 
Viran Sheher. It is corrupted to Saccena in one place in the Antonine 
Itinerary, and given more correctly in another. It was the first station 
on the road to Soandos. 

SADAKORA is mentioned by Strabo as on the road between Soanda 
(about Nev Sheher) and Cesareia. It is probably the same place that 
is mentioned by Philostorgius as Daxora or Daxoroa. Eunomius, the 
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heretic, had an estate there. He was sent by Eutropius to reside in 
retirement at Cxsareia, but being unpopular there on account of his 
enmity to Basil, the late Bishop of Cesareia, he was allowed to go to 
his property at Dakora. There he died, and his body was removed to 
Tyana.* Philostorgius gives no clue to the exact situation of Dakoroa, 
but Sozomen, who calls it Dakora, says it was a village of the territory 
of Cesareia zpos “Apyaiw.f Sozomen, but not Philostorgius, says that 
Eunomius was born at Dakora (zarpis* kun 8 atrn Karradoxias AdKopa). 
This is probably merely a false inference of Sozomen from such words 
as occur in Philostorgius, rots éavrod dypovs. Hunomius, as Gregory 
Nyssenus mentions, was born at Oltiseris, a village of Korniaspa on the 
borders of Cappadocia towards Galatia. 

DeMAKELLA (or Makellon), a place near Cesareia Capp., where Gallus 
and Julian were sent to be educated, Theophan., p. 85. Sozomen more 
correctly calls it Makellon, and says it was an imperial estate with 
baths and splendid fountains. 

According to Vitruvius, VIII., 3, “est in Cappadocia, in itinere 
quod est inter Mazacam et Tuanam, lacus amplus,”’ in which reeds or 
wood are petrified ina day. It is not known what Vitruvius is here 
alluding to. 

I add here a list of places, of which we know only that they were in 
Cappadocia. 

Moearissos is mentioned only in the biography of Saint Theodosios: 
KOUN TIS yVveyKe TOV paKdpiov, dvoua Moyapioods Kata tiv tov Karmadoxév 
xépav Keevy [vv.ll. Magariassos, Mogariassos, Mégarisos, Marissos], 
) Tore pev Tots TOAAOLS GyvwoTds TE Kal donwos Hv, vuve b€ Kal maar TyEddV 
du aitiv yvopysos. (Metaphrastes, L, p. 469, ed. Migne.) 

APENZINSOS is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Nazianzen: 
7) KThpa TO ev “Arnviwod, property of Euphemius, wrongly occupied by 
Meletius. : 

KanoraLa is mentioned only in the will of Gregory Nazianzen: 
éyqv Tod xwptov KavordAwr. 

Maraza, an estate belonging to Philagrius, a friend of Gregory 
Nazianzen and of his brother Cesarius. There is no clue to its position, 
except that it was far enough from Nazianzos to require a journey for 
the one to visit the other, but near enough to require an apology when 
Gregory came to Nazianzos but did not visit Philagrius. (Greg. Naz., 
Ep. 30-6, 92.) 

Navita (pexpr NaiiAwy), a place near enough to Nazianzos for 
Gregory to go there on a visit, but far enough for the visit to be a 
matter of some difficulty. (Hp., 204-6.) 


* Philostorg., x. 6.—Aakoponvol 5& rots aypots 7d bvoua. Cf. xi. 5. 

+ This expression is misunderstood by the writer in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ (s.v. Eunomius), who says that Dakora was under the shadow of Argeus. 
Ceesareia ad Argzeum is the distinguishing title of Cesareia-Mazaka, 
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Borissos, a village (xoipy) of Cappadocia, where Karterios and Eu- 
lampion, the parents of Philostorgios the historian, lived. (Philost. 
18k, 185) ib, 

Gerasa: ra Ijraca tov dypov Tov Ocopireotdtov éxurkdrov MeAecriov. 
(Greg. Naz. Hp., 99.) 

Nora or Neroassos has been placed by Hamilton at Zengibar Kalesi. 
Sterrett also says, “ There can scarcely be a doubt but that the higher 
peak of Zengibar Kalesi is Nora.” But the only distinct topographical 
statement about Nora is that it was on the borders of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, which requires a situation very much further west. More- 
over, Strabo mentions that Sisinas kept his treasure in it, and that 
Kadena was his capital. Now Kadena is probably on the western 
frontier (see Chamanene). Moreover, the context in Strabo shows that 
Argos and Nora were a pair of forts on the western frontier, and he goes 
on, ‘ Garsauira also is on the Lycaonian frontier.” Nora was probably 
further north than Argos, perhaps on the skirts of Ikejik Dagh, or at 
Halva Dere on the northern spurs of Hassan Dagh. 

The following names occur only in the Peutinger Table, and are 
untrustworthy :—Scclla, Asarinum, Pagrum. 

The towns and villages of Kilikia then are 


Cesareia Mazaka. Arasaxa. 

Saccasena. Sebagena. 

Sadakora, Dakora. Kiskisos. 

Arkhalla. Aipolioi. 

Kamoure, Kamoula. Demakella, Makellon. 


VII. SarcarausEne (or Sargabrasene) is placed by Ptolemy on the 
Galatian frontier, and by Pliny on the Phrygian frontier, which may be 
treated as almost an equivalent definition. Ptolemy’s error may have 
been produced by the similarity of the names Sapavyvy and Sapyavpa- 
onvy, for he has placed the latter exactly where he should have placed 
the former. 

Strabo places Sargarausene on the side of Cappadocia towards Taurns, 
between Kataonia and Kilikia. Its exact relation is fixed by the course 
of the Karmalas, which flows through it, and by the town Erpa or Erpha 
on the road from Cesareia to Melitene at the crossing of the Karmalas. 
The towns named by Ptolemy agree with the situation as defined by 
Strabo. The boundaries, then, are: on the north Laviansene, on the 
east and south Melitene and Kataonia, on the west Kilikia, 

Ptolemy gives the following towns in Saragausene :— 


Piapa. SaBartaccds. 
Saddynva. Apia pabipa. 
Tai paiva. Mépwya. 


Purana may perhaps be the Siara or Fiarasi of the Itinerary, at Yeni 
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Khan, north-west of Sivas.* In Ptolemy’s map Phiara appears: in this 
position, north-west of Sebasteia. If the identification is true, Phiara 
must have been placed here by Ptolemy, not from his authority about 
the Strategiai, but by inference from his conception of the position of 
Sargarausene. 

SADAGENA seems to be a false reading for Sobagena, which, as Professor 
Sterrett has discovered, is the fortress now named Khurman Kalesi. Here, 
again, Sobagena is doubtless the name of the district, and Khurman is 
probably the ancient name of the fortress still preserved. The in- 
scriptions which enabled Professor Sterrett to fix the site of Sobagena 
and Sarromaéna are so important for topography that I quote them here: 
I received, two years before Professor Sterrett travelled, a copy of these 
inscriptions from Major Bennet, and reached the conclusions stated here 
before Professor Sterrett’s copy was known to me. They are engraved 
on a rock near Khurman Kalesi to the north-west. 


(1) AryOadiys Kounor Birurriov “Apowdov Te 
ovtos apiyvwtos Lpelwy dpos aotupédixtos. 
érAeto 8 “Apowdw pev Oca Sappopdnva, 
7 8 dp éxt mpoxojor dvw Totaudv SoBaynva. 
(2) *Evvéa tou rérpnbev ext kpyvnv SoBayjvev 
KaAXipoov orddio. Képaxos rotapoto rap 6xOas. 

The inference drawn by Professor Sterrett is clearly correct, that 
Korax was the old name of Khurman Su. 

Manoa retains its name as Maragos or Malagos. In regard to this 
I have to differ from Professor Sterrett,} who infers from the above 
inscription that “it is clear that Sarromaéna must have occupied the 
site of Maragos, which name may even be a corruption of Sarromaéna.” 
As to the name, it seems to me obvious that Maragos is the ancient 
Maroga, and that it cannot possibly be a corruption of Sarromaéna. But 
it is not impossible that the position of Sarromaéna may be reconciled 
with this identification, if it be the name of a district and not of a town. 
The termination marks it as an adjectival form. Sarromaéna, then, was 
the district on the Maragos T’chai, containing the small town or village 
Maroga. 

GaAuRAINA has retained its name as Gorun or Gurun. It is situated on 
the Tokhma Su, near the borders of Melitene, and on the important road 
direct from Sebasteia to Arabissos. Not far east of Gauraina is the 
modern Derende, which Kiepert ingeniously conjectures to be a form of 
the ancient Dalanda.t But there are two objections, neither of them 
conclusive, but having some slight weight. (1) Ptolemy places Dalanda 


* Like gouBdynva (p. 261) it seems to be derived from a map with Latin names. It 
probably was in Saravene, which Ptolemy confuses with Sargarausene. See p. 266. 

+ © Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor,’ p. 232, a work full of material gathered with 
much labour and skill, in the ‘Papers of the American School at Athens,’ iii. 

+ Ibid., p. 305, where Delendis is given. The form given by Ptolemy is Dalanda. 
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on the Euphrates, but he may err in position. (2) It is doubtful 
whether the reading Dalanda occurs in any MS. 

SaBALAssos may be the same town, which is named Codu-sabala* in 
the Antonine Itinerary. Codusabala was situated between Komana and 
Ariarathia on the upper waters of the Saros about Kizil Bunar or Keui 
Yere. 

ARIARATHIA is fixed by a consideration of the Roman roads of eastern 
Cappadocia. It was situated at Azizie. It derives its name from one 
of the Kings Ariarathes (833 to 97 B.c.), and probably dates from 
the second or third century z.c. It owed its importance to its situation 
on the high road from Komana to Sebasteia, Komana Pontica, and 
Amisus. In the eighth or ninth century after Christ the name Tsamandos, 
perhaps, came into use, having been popularly preserved from ancient 
timet ; just as Prakana, obviously the old Isaurian name, supplanted 
Dioceesareia in the eighth century. 

Ariarathia is mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen in a letter (Ep. 310) 
written to the governor [of Armenia Secunda]. 

The towns which we can assign to Sargarausene are— 


*Hpza or Hpda. LoBaynva. 
"Apiopabia, Tlapavdds (= Adopevda?). Mépwya and Sappoyanva. 
Kappadis (perhaps in Laviansene). Koduzabala or SaPadaocds. 


’Apdoaga (more probably in Kilikia). 

VIII. Karaont is extended by Ptolemy in the most absurd fashion 
to include Mopsoukrene in Cilicia, between Tarsos and the Pyle 
Cilicie,f Dalisandos in Lycaonia, and Claudiopolis in Isauria. It is 
traversed by the Saros, and extends south to the mountainous region of 
Tauros and Amanos (Strab. 521, 527), in which lies the border between 
it and Cilicia and Kommagene. The Karmalas probably bounded it on 
the west, dividing it from Strategia Kilikia. In a larger sense Kataonia 
included Melitene, as Strabo mentions (p. 533), and he uses the term in 
this wide sense (528) when he says that once Akilisene of Armenia was 
reckoned as part of Kataonia. It included the Anti-tauros with 
Komana. 

Ptolemy enumerates in Kataonia the following cities (I omit K¥@urrpa, 
Knavdiérodis, Aadicavdds, Hadvardés, Méofou Kpyvy) :— 


KaBaocds. Kopava. 
t 
Tuvva. Tavadapis. 
iA 4 
TipadXris. Aeavdis. 


* The varicties of reading are great : doduzabala, coduzabala, doducabala, guduzabala, 
doduzalaba, coduzalaba, codozalaba, codozabala, codolaba. ; 

+ See above, Karnauis or Karma is, O, IT. 

The reason lies in the great extension given to Cappadocia for a time after 17 Buc. 
when the Eleventh Strategia, extending from the Isaurian coast to Ky bistra, : 


added to it. was 
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Kasassos. There is some temptation to alter this name into Ko- 
kussos. The confusion of K and B is frequent, and Kokussos (now 
Guksun) was a very important station on the Roman road in Kataonia. 
But Kabassos is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius as a village of 
Cappadocia [on the road] between Tarsos and Cwsareia. He probably 
refers to a road by Sis, and not to the direct road through the Cilician 
Gates, to Cesareia, for Kabassos is also mentioned as a bishopric of 
Cilicia Secunda (see p. 386). 

Tynna and Trratus are entirely unknown. 

Leannis is no doubt identical with Laranda of the Antonine Itinerary, 
18 miles from Kokussos on the road to Anazarbos. Mr. Sterrett, in his ‘ Pre- 
liminary Report of a Journey in Asia Minor,’ p. 19, places it at Kilissejik, 
five hours west* of Kokussos, but in his complete account of the journeyt 
seems to have given up the identification. I think, however, that it is quite 
right. Kilissejik is on the road Kokussos to Anazarbos, about 13 miles 
from Kokussos. Major Bennet tells me that the name is Kara Kilisa. 

Tanaparis, the Ptandari of the Antonine Itinerary, has retained its 
name in the form Tanir. 

ARABISSOS is not mentioned by Ptolemy, though it was a very im- 
portant place. Jt was the military centre of Kataonia, and a station 
for troops, and has retained its name as Yarpuz, In modern time, the 
central point of the district has changed from Yarpuz to Albostan,t a 
few miles south east ; but the importance which now attaches to Albostan, 
as guarding the entrance to the most important pass by far across 
Tauros into Kommagene, formerly belonged to Arabissos. The “pass 
which is most frequently mentioned in the Byzantine frontier wars, is 
that from Arabissos to Germanicia or Adata (see N. 12, O. 4), and 
one or other of these towns must correspond to the modern Marash. 
The latter name occurs in Byzantine history in the form Mapdovw, 
Mapactor. 

In the year 640 a.p., Heraclius, starting from the country about 
Amida and Martyropolis (about the sources of the Tigris), crossed the 
river Nymphios, and reached the Euphrates at a point where there was 
a bridge of boats. The enemy had destroyed the bridge, but he 
succeeded in crossing by a ford in the month of March. He passed 
through Samosata, and crossed Tauros by Germanicia and Adana 
(error for Adata).§ Afterwards he crossed the Saros by a bridge; he 
must therefore have taken the regular road Arabissos to Cesareia, on 
which alone there is likely to have been a bridge. He then turned 


north to Sebasteia (Sivas). 


* By aslip Mr. Sterrett says “ south-east.” xf 
+ ‘Papers of the American School at Athens,’ vol. ii., p. 239. 


t Al Bostan, the Garden. ; 
§ MdaAw rbyv Tadpoy brepBas eis Teppavixeray aolkero, kat mepaoas Thy “Adava HAGE mpts 


tov Zdpov.—Theophanes, 313, Read “Adara (see SARAVENE). 
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Andreas, the envoy of the emperor Constans, went from Damascus to 
Melitene. When he reached Arabissos, he met the Kleisourophylax 
and instructed him to keep watch for Sergius, the envoy of the rebel 
Sapor, on his road back from Damascus; Sergius, while returning 
through the Kleisourai, was found and taken prisoner, and carried to 
Andreas, who had gone to Amnesia. The pass here alluded to must 
certainly be the pass from Marash to Albostan, and it is plain that the 
officer charged with its defence resided at Arabissos (Theophan., 
p. 350). Amnesia is otherwise unknown, unless it be connected with 
the river Amnias beside Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia. 

The military importance of Arabissos is also attested by a passage in 
the life of Saint Eutychius (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 6th, p. 564); accidit ut 
ii quibus Moderatian legionis commissa erat cura venirent ex Arabisso 
(to visit Eutychius at Amaseia).* 

It was placed in Armenia Secunda at the reorganisation of the 
provinces by Diocletian,t and Justinian (a.p. 536) changed the name of 
the province to Armenia Tertia, without altering its limits. 

Baprmon and Prmwrorium on the road from Kokussos to Anazarbos, 
which went by Kiraz Bel, Tapan Dere and Flavias (now Sis). 
See N. 17. 

DasTarkon is mentioned by Strabo as (p. 537) washed by the river 
Karmalas, and in the Strategia Kataonia. It must be sought on the 
Zamanti Su below Ekrek. Dastarkon was the seat of the Kataonian 
Apollo, who was reverenced over all Cappadocia. It was on a lofty 
rock surrounded by the river. Das-tarkon (cp. Dasteira Dasmenda) 
contains an interesting name, seen also in Tarkondimotos, Tar- 
quinius.t 

Azamora is mentioned along with Dastarkon in such a way as to 
leave its position doubtful between Melitene and Kataonia. 

Osdara, 24 miles east of Arabissos, near Alhazli. 

Strica, on the Saros, six miles east of Komana. This Sirica can 
hardly be identical with Siricha, which seems to be situated nearer 
the Halys. Samonas, on pretence of going to his monastery Speira, 
which was in Damatry, fled from Constantinople to Melitene. Just 
before crossing the Halys, he was seized by Nicephorus Kallonas; he 
pretended that he had come on a pilgrimage to the cross in Siricha (év 
7 Stptxg, Theophan. Contin., 369. See G. 39). It may, however, be 
identical with Stephanus’s Sdpiya, téAts Karradsoxtas. 


* Arabessoi, mentioned by Menander, p. 395, ¢: i : 
aL ee “ie » Pp. 395, cannot be the people of Arabissos : 

+ Of. Philostorg. ap. Suidam, s.v. Evddtios: é "ApaBisood THs Mixpas Apuevlas 

t An example of this name has been misunderstood, both by Professor Sterrett who 
publishes it (¢ Wolfe Exped., No. 181), and by W. Gurlitt, in ‘Berl. Phil. Wociicnschs ‘ 
1889, P. 730. Sterrett corrects his copy to Tdpxur[a] Béppay: Gurlitt. corrects to 
Tapxvydéppay. The copy is correct, TapxuydBéppay, where B is to be understood (as often) 
as equal to digamma. Compare *EorFeSuvs for ’Acrévd.0s. 
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The towns of Kataonia are :-— 


Komana. Leandis, Laranda. 
Sirica. Kokussos. 
Tanadaris. Badimon. 
Arabissos. Preetorium. 
Osdara. 


IX. Metirene is placed similarly by Strabo and by Ptolemy. It is 
bounded on the east by the Euphrates, on the north by Lesser Armenia, 
on the west by Sargarausene and Kataonia, and on the south by 
Kommagene. 

Perhaps some of the towns assigned by Ptolemy to Laviansene and 
even Saravene should be included in Melitene; the remainder belong 
either to Kommagene or to Kataonia, but they are for the most part so 
little known, that it is impossible to place them. 

According to the reorganisation of Diocletian, Melitene became the 
metropolis of Armenia Secunda, a province which is governed by a 
preses in Notit. Dignit. (ab. 413 a.p.) and in Hierocles. Justinian, Novella 
xxxi., named the province Armenia Tertia, made its governor a Comes 
Justinianeus, and remodelled the organisation in various ways; the 
passage gives an interesting account of the province :—Ad hee tertiam 
Armeniam instituimus, eam que prius secunda dicebatur, in qua princi- 
patum tenet Melitena urbs insignis in pulchro solo clementique celo 
posita, neque multum distans a fluentis Euphratis fluvii. Hance nos in 
presentia et augendam et ad formam spectabilium traducendam 
putavimus: presidem quoque hujus comitem Justinianeum nominandum, 
dandosque ipsi pro annonis solidos 700, eius assessori solidos 72, et 
cohorti eius solidos 360, et ut omnia habeant que eiusmodi thronorum 
propria sunt. Et qui prius Cohortales nominabantur, tum omnia faciant 
quz etiam prius, et maxime circa publicam exactionem occupentur; 
tum ad Comitianorum appellationen transeant, perinde omnibus eis con- 
servatis ac si Cohortales existerent. Urbes vero ei partim Arcam et 
Arabissum, partim Ariarsatheam, et alteram Comanam (quam etiam 
Chrusam appellant), et Cucusum subdidimus, quas et prius habebat 
e sex omnimodo consistens urbibus. 

An excellent species of wine, ofvos Movapirys, is said by Strabo to 
grow in Melitene (p. 535). He also says that Melitene was the only 
part of Cappadocia that abounded in fruit-trees, and modern travellers 
also speak of the orchards. 

Meuiteve should perhaps strictly be called Melita, it was the central 
city of a district Melitene; but the form Melita never occurs. The 
city was not in existence in the time of Strabo: it gradually grew up 
as the centre of the people Melitenoi and the country Melitene. Hence 
the name is strictly an adjective, 4 Mediryv) wos. It still retains its 


name under the form Malatia. 
Y'2, 
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The strength of the fortress is often praised by Byzantine historians :— 
7d erionpov Kai e&dkovaerov Kal mdvv éxvpov Kat Suvarov Kdotpov, Medurwiy 
évopalopevov, OY again TO dynTTHTOV Kal apdxnTov kao pov, Theophan. Contin., 
p. 415; Cedren. ii., p. 263. According to Mr. Sterrett* there are now 
two towns, Old Malatia, which was abandoned during the Turco- 
Egyptian war, which occupied the site of the ancient city, and New 
Malatia, seven or eight miles to the south-west. 

Ptolemy assigns to this Strategia the following towns: on the 
Euphrates Adyovoa (read perhaps Adokovea), Zins KoAwvia, Medurnvy ; 
and further west, Zwmdpiotos, Titapicods, Kudvixa, Povoirdpa, Eiowpdpa, 
"Tacods, Kuaxis, Acvyaura, Kappada, Snprods, Aadowe pis. 

Dascusa at Penga (‘C. 1. L., iii. Suppl. No. 6743). Sinis Colonia, 
probably Pisonos of the Itinerary, xxm miles from Melitene, on the 
road to Sebasteia. Kiakis is Ciaca of the Itinerary, xv miles north 
of Melitene on the Euphrates (Craca of the Table). Semisos seems, 
perhaps, to correspond with Maisena (ie. Mesena) of the Itinerary. 
Probably Ptolemy gets such names as Leandis, Ciacis, Caparcelist, from 
an itinerary in which ablative cases were used, as sometimes in the 
Peutinger Table. The following names also occur in Basil, and may be 
referred to Armenia Minor: a district Orpanene or Orphanene, with two 
villages, Korsagaina and Attagaina (Ep. 278): Phargamous, where a 
great meeting in honour of certain martyrs was held every year (Ep. 95). 
Ptolemy does not mention Arca, now called Arga, a Roman station and 
a bishopric, which must have belonged to Melitene. 

X. Tyanitis will be most conveniently discussed along with Lycaonia 
and the Kleisourai or passes over Taurus. 

XI. The precise boundaries of the Roman province Cappadocia can 
hardly be fixed more accurately than results from the description of the 
Strategiai. One of the boundaries towards Galatia, near Parnassos, is 
given exactly. Again, Pliny says that the river Kappadox divided the 
provinces. This river is probably one of the tributaries on the right, 
ie. east, bank of the Halys, for no tributary on the west bank seems to 
suit the description. Pliny’s words must not be pressed, for he gives 
the Rhyndakos as the boundary of Asia, and the Siberis or Hieros of 
Galatia, but the frontier only approximates to these rivers. Hence 
Kiepert is probably right in giving the name Kappadox to the Delije 
Trmak. Lake Tatta was apparently part of the western frontier. 

Hassan Dagh was for the most part in Cappadocia, but it is doubtful 
whether the western end did not extend into Lykaonia. Kybistra 
certainly, and Kastabala probably, were included in Cappadocia. The 
Pyle Ciliciz were the southern limit, and probably a line along the 
great ridge of Tauros marks the frontier. The eastern Strategiai 

* Epigraph. Journ. in Asia Miner, in ‘ Papers of the American School of Athens, 
li. 330. 

+ On Caparcelis, probably a Syrian town, sce p. 302. 
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are assigned by Ptolemy to Armenia Minor, but Armenia Minor and 
Cappadocia were one Roman Province. The bounds of Cappadocia on 
the east and north cannot be indicated more precisely than is done in 
the discussion of the Strategiai. Several of the cities which Ptolemy 
assigns to Armenia Minor, ve the narrow sense, certainly belong to the 
Strategiai. 

The bounds of Cappadocia on the north must have varied at different 
times. The district of Sibora, Korniaspa, and Basilika Therma, can 
hardly have been reckoned in Cappadocia by Strabo, who mentions 
(p. 540) that the boundary between Cappadocia and Pontos was a 
mountain chain, which extended parallel to Mount Tauros (Le. east 
and west) from the western extremity of the Strategia Khamanene to 
the eastern parts of the Strategia Laviansene. This chain is certainly 
the ridge which in its central portion is called Ak Dagh, and which 
towards the west forms a watershed between the Halys and the Delije 
Irmak, while towards the east, under the name Tchamli Bel, it closes 
in the northern side of the upper Halys valley. The southern provinces 
of Pontos, which border on Cappadocia, are Zelitis, Kolopene, and 
Kamisene. The situation of these provinces is accurately indicated on 
Kiepert’s map: Zelitis is fixed by the capital Zela, now Zille; Kamisene 
by the fortress Kamisa, a little way east of Sebasteia (Sivas) on the road 
to Satala and Nicopolis ; and Kolopene by Sebastopolis (Sulu Serai) and 
Sebasteia (Sivas) which Pliny places in it, vi. 3.* The mountain ridge 
is therefore a boundary between Pontos and Cappadocia only in a loose 
and general way ; as in truth it is not a single well-defined ridge, but a 
broad irregular elevation. The Halys, which flows along the southern 
side of the mountain ridge, is understood by Strabo to flow from east to 
west: it rises in Cappadocia close to the frontier of Kamisene in Pontos, 
flows through Kamisene, and then for a long distance traverses Cappa-~ 
docia (Strabo, 546). 

Roman Cappadocia probably extended much farther north than the 
bounds assigned by Strabo. Probably the Byzantine bounds, which are 
indicated by the situation of Korniaspa, Basilika Therma, and Sibora, 
are much the same as the Roman bounds. Ptolemy even includes Phiara 
in Cappadocia; but this is perhaps not true, if his Phiara is identical 
with Siara-Fiarasi of the Antonine Itinerary. 

It is necessary to describe briefly the themes into which the ie 
parts of Asia Minor were divided in later Byzantine times, beginning 
probably from the reign of Heraclius, 610-41. By far the most important 
of these themes, during the eighth and following centuries, was the 
Armeniac, while those names which indicate a situation still further 
east, Khaldia and Mesopotamia, were of small size and little importance. 
But this cannot always have been the case. Apparently the design 


* Strabo says Megalopolitis, the district round Megalopolis-Sebasteia was con- 
ferminous with Kolopene. 
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of Heraclius was similar to the scheme of defence of the early Roman 
empire. The large provinces of the earlier empire had been controlled 
by generals who commanded armies, exercised great power, and had the 
defence of the eastern frontier in their trust. The emperors, from the 
end of the third century onwards, carried out a different policy. They 
made the provinces small and multiplied their number. They greatly 
increased the number of provincial governors and diminished corre- 
spondingly their individual power. The government was more centralised 
and less was trusted to the commanders of the provinces. With a series 
of weak emperors this policy reduced the empire to the verge of ruin. 
The vigour of Heraclius restored it; and his policy inaugurated a new 
system of military governors, ruling over vast districts and commanding 
large bodies of troops. 

The names Khaldia and Mesopotamia were used in the tenth century, 
but Khaldia denoted the country near Trapezous. In the ninth century 
Khaldia included Keltzene, but Leo VI. transferred Keltzene to the 
theme Mesopotamia.* Comparing the known history of the theme 
Cappadocia, which was originally the country of that name, afterwards 
the country between the Sangarios and the Halys, and at last, in the 
time of Alexius Comnenus, only the plains round Amorion, we may 
believe it probable that the name Khaldia had changed in a similar way 
its denotation as the boundaries of the empire shrank. Under Heraclius 
the name Khaldia may have denoted the south-eastern frontier theme, 
and may have had some pretension to be geographically true. It is not 
impossible that Khaldia and Armeniaca were the two frontier themes 
of Heraclius, but evidence is too scanty to give confidence to any 
Opinion. 

Mesopotamia, on the other hand, is said to have been instituted for 
the first time by Leo VI.,f who took Kamakha from Koloneia, and 
Keltzene from Khaldia, to form it. 

It is probable that the Armeniac theme, in the same way, got its 
name from the fact that it included Armenia and the northern part of 
the eastern frontier. But in the tenth century it had ceased to include 
any of Armenia, and denoted the countries of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and extended even west of the Halys, to include Dokeia and Andrapa. 
‘he themes were purely military divisions, and their names denoted 
sections of the army. These sections retained their old name as they 
were driven back from their old stations, and soon their names were 
applied to the districts in which they were stationed within the nar- 
rowed limits of the empire. 

The shrinking of the Byzantine bounds ceased. The Iconoclast 
emperors stemmed the tide of Mohammedan invasion: the Macedonian 

* The chief authority on the themes is Constantine Porphyrogenitus, both in his 


treatise de Thematibus, and in the fiftieth chapter of his ‘ de Admin. Imper.’ 
t Const. ‘de Adm. Imp.,’ p. 226; 7@ rére KaipG O¢ua odK Fy. 
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dynasty rolled it back. The great general, John Kourkonas, advanced 
the frontier of the empire from the Halys to the Tigris.* New themes 
were created out of the newly conquered districts; and their gradual 
creation marks the gradual advance of the Byzantine arms. The 
remarkable account of the transference of the name Cappadocia, which 
is given, p. 216, 250, on the authority of Constantine, is not the con- 
sequence of an arbitrary defiance of geography by the Emperor Leo VI. 
It marks one of the first stages in the reorganisation of the reconquered 
country. The centre and south of Cappadocia had been either in 
Saracen hands or exposed to continual inroads, and the name of the 
country had been carried west of the Halys by the soldiers who had 
been stationed in it. Leo VI. did not carry back the name to its old 
country. He arranged that the name should continue to denote the 
country and the soldiers between the Halys and the Sangarios. The 
Kharsian Tourma in the north of Cappadocia and the south of Pontos, 
on the other hand, had not so utterly ceased to exist, and the name had 
been extended to include the country as it was conquered; and Leo 
arranged that it should denote all the country up to Cesareia on the 
east, and to Tyana on the south. 

The theme of Koloneia must have been originally a part of the 
Armeniac theme, if we can trust the statement of Constantine, p. 21, 
that Neocesareia was in the Armeniac theme, for that city certainly 
was afterwards in the Theme Koloneia (id., p. 31). This theme is older 
than 860 (Theoph. Contin., p. 181). 

Sebasteia was similarly formed into a new theme out of part of the 
old Armeniac theme, at some time later than 860. Originally it was 
only a turma of the Armeniac theme, and it became a theme under 
Leo VI, when the turma of Larissa was placed under it. 

The theme of Lykandos was also originally a part of the Armeniac 
theme, before it passed into the hands of the Saracens. This is implied 
by Theophanes, who mentions no other theme to which it could belong, 
and speaks of Sapor, general of the Armeniac theme, as residing at one 
time in the parts round Melitene (p. 350). He also speaks of Kokussos 
as a city of Cappadocia (p. 124), and Cappadocia was in the Armeniac 
theme. Lykandos was formed into a theme under Constantine later 
than A.D. 913.7 


P. Tur Pontro-CappaDocIAN FRONTIER. 


1. With regard to the topography of the provinces along the Black 
Sea, Honorias, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, I am glad to be able to resign 


* The expression, which is slightly exaggerated, is taken from Theophan. Contin., 
p. 427. 

+ Finlay wrongly says it became a theme under Leo VI.; see Const. ‘de Adm., 
p. 228. 
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the difficult task to Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who made a long journey 
through them in 1883. Hiecrocles’ list in Honorias agrees exactly, even 
to the order of enumeration, with the Notitie. In Paphlagonia he 
gives six cities, whereas the Notitie give only Gangra, Tonopolis, 
Dadybra and Sora; but of the two which Hierocles adds, Amastris 
was made an autokephalous archbishopric about a.p. 800 between the 
date of Hierocles and of the oldest Notitiz,* and the same was the case 
between 536 and 553 with Pompeiopolis. Justinian (Novel., xxix.) 
restored the original unity of Paphlagonia, out of which a part had 
been taken to form Honorias ; but adds that it would be pedantic to give 
back to Bithynia the cities Prousias, Herakleia, and Claudiopolis, 
which had been taken from it to complete Honorias: these cities, 
therefore, continued attached to Paphlagonia. The ecclesiastical division 
into two provinces continued as before, for the principle was now 
established that the Church should not follow the political changes of 
organisation. We may infer that Hadrianopolis, Tios and Krateia were 
in the eastern part of Honorias. The Parthenios was probably the 
boundary between Honorias and Paphlagonia in the narrow sense, and 
possibly Hadrianopolis was at Safaramboli, unless that be the site of 
Germia-Theodorias. 

2. The accompanying table includes the provinces that bound Cappa- 
docia on the north. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to examine 
them completely, and I have travelled so little in them that I could not 
venture to do so. But with regard to a few towns which lie near the 
Cappadocian frontier and have been used in discussing the roads, it is 
necessary to prove their position. 

3. EukHAITA was a bishopric of Helenopontos. It was always con- 
sidered a city of that province (Justinian, Novell., xxviii.), and its 
bishop was originally subject to the metropolis of Amaseia (‘ Act. Sanct.’ 
Feb. 7th, p. 24). It was made autokephalos apparently at an early time: 
hence Hierocles, who simply took the lists of bishops in Helenopontus 
under Amaseia, omits it. This honour was probably accorded to it, at 
least partly, on account of the great sanctity of its patron saint Theodore, 
who killed a dragon in the district of Eukhaita.t It was a station on 
some road; hence, when Hutychius was recalled from Amaseia to Con- 
tantinople, his journey lay through Eukhaita and Nicomedia (Act. 
Sanct.,”’ April 6th, p. 565). He travelled probably vid Tchorum and 
Gangra. This route is the most direct, and its use is proved by the 
following incident. 

During an invasion of the Huns into Pontus and Cappadocia, 


* Notitia VII. is incomplete, but it does not mention Amastris in the archbishoprics, 
and doubtless agreed with Hierocles. 
é t The Acta Theodori (Feb. 7th) contain little or no local colouring. His history is 
divided between Eukhaita, Nikomedeia, and Heracleia [Pontica], which is said to be a 
city near both the others! 
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Eukhaita was on the point of being captured, and Macedonius fled from 
Eukhaita to Gangra (Theophan., p. 161);* this points very probably 
to Tchorum as the site of Eukhaita. 


HeELEnorontus, Pontus Potemonracus, ARMENIA Prima. 


Hierocles. Notitie I, VIII. 1X, Notitia I1I. X, XIII. 

-Auacia | L. 1 ’Auacetas 1 ’Apacetas 
“TBwpa | 4 I1Bipyvey 4 IBdpey Hrot Mimortas 
Zira 7 Zndr@y (om. Viii. ix.) 7 Znr@v 
SdArov Zadixny 6 Zartxov roe AcovtoutéAcws 6 Zadrtyov Hrow AcovtomdA ews 
“AySpama 5 ’Avdpardday 5 ’Avdparwy 
“Auioos 2 *Auioood 2 ’Auiwoov 
Swear 3 Swaérns 3 Swoérns 

— II. Evxaltwy IL. Evxairwy 
Neoxarodpera 1 Neoxacapelas I. 1 Neoxaoapetas 
Képuava 5 Kouavey 4 Koudywy 
TloA cudrioy 4 TloAcuwyvelov 3 TloAcuwvtov 
Kepacovs 3 Kepacovytos 2 Kepaouvros 
Tpare(ois 2 TpameCotvres IL. Tpare(ods. 

ae ‘ a 5 ’AAvas 

aes = 6 ‘Pi¢alov 

—_ = 7 Kékkou 

= = 8 Evvlkov 

~e = 9 ’Apaddon 

— — 10 MaprupoméAcws 

— a 11 6 ‘YWnrds 
SeBdorera 1 SeBaorelas 1 SeBaorelas 
Nixdmodis 3 NixomdAcews 3 NixoméAcws 
Kodovia 5 Kodwvias 5 Kodwvelas 
Satara 4 Sardrwy 4 SardrAwy 
SeBacrovroArs 2 SeBacrovrdrews 2 SeBaorovmdrAcws 

— 6 Buploons 6 Knploons 


4. Since the preceding paragraphs were in type an article has 
appeared in the ‘Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,’ 1889, p. 297, 
on Eukhaita. It is written by M. Doublet, who, however, merely 
expresses the opinions communicated to him by M. Abbé Duchesne. 
He argues from an inscription of Safaramboli that Eukhaita was situated 
there. But the inscription on which he founds this opinion merely 
shows that the church at Safaramboli was dedicated to Saint Theodorus 


* Compare Cedren., i., p. 633: thy ’Apueviay e&édpamov, Kawradoxtay Te kat Tadarlay 
xa Idvtov Ani(duevo, as kal Ta Evxdira uixpod mapactncacbat d0ev Kal puyov 6 iepds 
Mareddvios oxeddv Kivdvvevwy eis Tdyypay dSierbOn, 
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and that the city was, according to the commonest of Byzantine customs, 
spoken of sometimes as the “city of Theodorus.” It does not prove 
that the city was officially designated Theodoropolis, but merely that 
in a religious dedication the city was called after its patron saint. It is 
not improbable that Theodorus was worshipped as patron saint of more 
than one city in the north: the legend connected with him does not 
confine his influence to a single city.* The further proof is still wanting 
that Safaramboli was within the bounds of Helenopontos, in which 
province Eukhaita was included. A glance only at the map is needed 
to show that Safaramboli was far west of Helenopontus, and near the 
boundary of Honorias and Paphlagonia; surely M. Doublet had never 
consulted the map when he proposed the identification. 

5. In the first place, Eukhaita was a city of Helenopontos. Notitia I. 
gives under the atroxépado., as No. éf', Exapyxias ‘EXevorévtov 6 Evxairwv. 
Now there are perhaps, I admit, some rare cases where, through some 
unknown ecclesiastical bond, a bishopric is attached to some province in 
defiance of geographical situation; but this is not a case in point, for 
Eukhaita, though not subject to the Metropolitan of Helenopontos, is 
said to be a city of the province. Moreover, it happens that the 
government list of the cities of Helenopontos under Justinian is known, 
and Eukhaita is among them. 

Secondly, the bounds of Helenopontos are settled by those of 
Paphlagonia, which included Gangra, Pompeiopolis, and Ionopolis. The 
western boundary of Helenopontos was, therefore, east of these cities. It 
may be defined still more exactly. Helenopontos included three cities 
on the west side of the Halys, viz., Sinope, Leontopolis, commonly called 
Zalikhos or Saltus Zalichenus, and Andrapa, which is by Ptolemy said 
to bear also the name Neoclaudiopolis. The last of these is identified 
by Kiepert with great probability { as the modern Iskelib. The second 


* Compare, e¢.g., the invocation to the Archangel Michael at Akroenos, ficov thy 
méAXv) gov; see Prymnessos and Metropolis in ‘Mittheil. Athen., 1882. It happens 
that from single passages we know that both Germia and Koloneia were known occasion- 
ally by the name of their patron Theodorus: at Cone. Const., 553 a.p., Joannes episcopus 
Colonensium sive Theodoriadis civitatis: on Germia, see § 6. Similarly the fact that 
Safaramboli (Hadrianopolis, or perhaps Germia) was protected by the patron saint 
Theodorus is known from this inscription only. 

t “Helenopontum quidem octo urbes implent, hoc est Amasia, Ibora, Euchaita, 
insuper et Zela et Andrapa et Aegeum ad climacas, hoc est gradus, situm, Sinopa et 
Amisus, antique urbes, sed et Leontopolis, que et ipsa jam inter urbes numeratur : 
aliz vero quinque Polemoniacum Pontum, continent: Neocesarea, et Comana, Trapezus 
et Cerasus et Polemonium: Pityus enim et Sebastopolis inter castra potius quam 
urbes numerand sunt” (‘ Novella’ xxviii.) The Latin text has a curious mistrans- 
lation, af ye mpos rots KAluact Keluevar Sidr Te Kal Awiods being rendered “ Aegeum ad 
climacas”: on xAfwa see Isauria. 

* Kiepert in ‘Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad.” 1884, in his ‘Gegenbemerkungen zu Pro- 
fessor G. Hirschfeld.’ The latter identified Tavyium with Iskelib. I find no definite 
passage to localise Andrapa, but general considerations make me accept Kiepert’s 
assignation with confidence. A city is wanted at Iskelib and there seems no other to 
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is obviously the glen of the little river Zalekos, 210 stadia west of the 
Halys.* Sinope is well known. A line between these three and the 
three eastern cities of Paphlagonia marks the bounds of Helenopontos 
on the east. The assignation of Dokeia to it in the following paragraph, 
if correct, marks it still more narrowly. 

Thirdly, Eukhaita was in the Armeniac Theme.f It is absolutely 
impossible to think that the Armeniac Theme, which included the whole 
of Cappadocia from the Cilician Gates to the Black Sea at Amisos 
should extend so far west as Safaramboli, leaving to the Paphlagonian 
Theme the little corner between that and the borders of the Buccellariote 
Theme, which extended to the sea at Herakleia. I need not linger to 
enforce this"point. It is, however, obvious that, if Dokeia was in the 
Armeniac Theme, 1t must have been in Helenopontos, and in that case 
we may say that it must have been very close to the frontier. Dokeia, 
now called Tossia, is recorded to have been in the Armeniac Theme: t 
it was occupied by Romanus Diogenes on his return from captivity in 
1072. Alexius Comnenus returned from Amaseia by Dokeia (said to be 
in Paphlagonia), Kastamon, and Herakleia (Niceph. Bryen., p. 92).' 

Fourthly, Eukhaita was probably east of the Halys. The passage 
quoted above from Theophanes shows that in a.p. 508, when the Huns 
were ravaging Pontos and Cappadocia and Galatia, Macedonius fled 
from Eukhaita to Gangra. If Eukhaita were at Safaramboli, he would 
be going right into the hands of the foe in fleeing to Gangra. He was 
at some place such as Tchorum, and then naturally escaped west- 
ward to Gangra. Moreover, the words of Theophanes suggest that 
the Huns did not cross the Halys, and therefore that Eukhaita, which 
they besieged, was on the east side of the river. 

These passages show that Eukhaita was on a road from Amaseia to 
Nikomedeia, in easy communication with Gangra, and east of the Halys. 
Tchorum is the site that suggests itself from a study of the map, 
without actual knowledge of the country. 

6. The only passages known to me that tell in favour of MM. 
Duchesne and Doublet are (1) that quoted in § 3, footnote, from 
‘Acta S. Theodori;’ but the biography appears to me, as I have there 


place there except Sora and Andrapa. Sora was probably further west, and M. Doublet 
is probably right in identifying it as the modern Zora, half a day south-east of Sapha- 
ramboli (a very loose and inaccurate way of describing the situation), Bull, Corr. Hell., 
1889, p. 311: we must therefore abandon Mannert’s proposed identification of Sora with 
Kastamon, the modern Kastamuni (Nicet. Chon., 28; Cinn., 13-15). Andrapa was 
clearly in this neighbourhood. e airijs ray ’Avdpannvay ys 6 pakdpios (Hodxtos) 
expus (Act. Sanct., Mar. 6, p. 456). 

* M. Doublet says (1. c., p. 297), “Je n’ai malheureusement pu identifier ni Ibora ni 
Zaliche.” 

+ Theophanes, p. 489, mentions that Leon, governor of the Armeniac Theme, was 
at Eukhaita with the military chest: De Boor rightly infers that Eukhaita was in the 
Theme. 

t Obros ek yévous Tay *Apuevianay Fy amd Adkiay xwplov AapBidodv (Theophan . 
Contin., p. 426), For Adkiav perhaps read Aox:avod. 
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stated, to want local colouring, and therefore not to be written by a 
person who knew the district. It is really one of the most contemptible 
documents in the entire ‘Acta Sanctorum.’* It is quite clear that 
nothing whatsoever was known about Theodore except his name and a 
tale that he had slain a dragon. He was worshipped in several places 
in Paphlagonia and Pontos, and the legend brings them together: he 
killed a dragon at Eukhaita and he lived at Herakleia. The example 
of Makrina at Sasima, and of the coffin of Seidi Ghazi at Nakoleia, show 
how readily stories about saints, Christian or Mohammedan, grow up at 
places where they are worshipped. (2) A quotation given in § II. of 
the Bollandist preface to ‘ Acta S. Theodori’ may also be held to favour 
MM. Duchesne and Doublet: the bishop of Hadrianopolis, seeking for 
Alypios, xatadapBdve. totrov év Evyairos 739 THs Tavyyvpews reAoupevns 
Ocoddpov tod Mdprvpos. These two references do not seem to me worth 
weighing against the arguments which have just been stated. 

“Again, even if it be admitted that Safaramboli bore the official name 
Theodoropolis, this does not agree with Eukhaita, for M. Duchesne 
himself states that the name Theodoropolis was given to Eukhaita 
969-73 on the occasion of a victory over the Russians, but this 
inscription belongs to the fifth century. We must look for some place 
which was called by religious people by the name of 8. Theodorus in 
the fifth century. Germia perhaps fulfils this condition, and may 
possibly have been situated at Safaramboli. 

Germia is mentioned as a metropolis in Notitie I, IL, VI. VIL, 
VIII, X., generally as belonging to Galatia, in VII. as belonging 
to Galatia Prima, and in VIII. to Galatia Secunda. This might 
appear conclusive as to its situation. But in the Quinisexta Synod, 
A.D. 692, there occurs among the archbishops at the beginning of 
the list Muiiojs avagios ericxoros tis Ocodwpratav rou Vepparav [7dAews | 
Ths Bibwvdv eérapxias. Besides him we find, among the bishops of 
Hellespontus, [atAos rijs Tepynvav médews tis “EAXnorovriwv érapxias. 
Now Germocolonia, a well-known city of Galatia Secunda, mentioned in 
all the Notitiz: as a bishopric subject to Pessinus, cannot be the same as 
this Germia, for the former bears the religious name Myriangeloi, the 
latter of Theodorias. Except the name Garmias in the Peutinger Table 
between Ankyra and Parnassos (which is certainly an error, as this 
road is very well attested by other authorities), I see no other reference 
to this Germia. If we can trust the lists of the Council in preference 
to the Notitiz, Germia might be situated at Safaramboli. It is tiue 
that Safaramboli is rather to be assigned to Paphlagonia than to 
Bithynia; but Justinian expressly says (Novel. xxix.) that Claudiopolis 


* Three versions, all equally poor, are published under Feb. 7. 

+ “Portaverunt eum ab Heraclia in Euchaita” (Add. p. 894 D.). On Makrina, see 
Sasima. It is, of course, an insult to Mohammedanism to speak of the worship of 
Seidi Ghazi: the dervishes, indeed, who kept up the memory of Seidi Ghazi, are below 
the standard of Mohammedanism, but even they cannot be said to worship Seidi Ghazi. 
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and Herakleia were, strictly speaking, Bithynian cities, and Safaramboli, 
therefore, is not far east of the boundary between Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonia. A certain vagueness always existed, as is well known, in regard 
to the boundaries of provinces other than the Roman official divisions. 
Still, [lay no stress on the identification, except that it is not impossible. 
I on the whole prefer the conjecture that Hadrianopolis was at Safaram- 
boli.* But Germia, certainly in the seventh century, and probably 
in the fifth century,f bore, religiously, the name of S. Theodorus, and 
the evidence is not conclusive against Germia being at Safaramboli. 
Eukhaita is recorded to have received the name Theodoropolis in the 
tenth century, and the evidence appears to be conclusive that it was 
east of Gangra, and probably east of the Halys. 

The frequent references to Eukhaita show its importance. Why, 
then, is it omitted by Hierocles and all older writers, as well as by the 
modern geographers?{ Under the Roman empire the district in which 
Eukhaita was situated was not penetrated by the Greco-Roman 
civilisation: hence the silence of writers older than Hierocles is only 
natural. But the growth in importance of the cities along the north of 
the Anatolian plateau is one of the most marked features during the 
two centuries 350-550, and during this time Eukhaita became one of 
the zoAes of Helenopontos. If Hierocles had used a government list of 
cities, he could not have omitted it: the reason why he has omitted it 
must be that he followed the ecclesiastical lists, in which this city, 
being atroxepados, was not given among the bishoprics under Amaseia. 
The earliest proof that Eukhaita was airoxépados is at the Council of 
A.D. 680, where the order clearly implies that Leontopolis and Kotrada 
in Isauria, as well as Eukhaita, are metropolitan bishoprics. 

There is one other possible situation for Eukhaita. It may have 
been, not on the road Amaseia-Gangra, but on the more northern route, 
Amaseia-Vezir Keupreu-Tash Keupreu (Pompeiopolis), &c. But the 
flight of Macedonius to Gangra certainly suggests the southern route. 

Some MSS. of the later Notitiz § give four bishoprics as subject to 
Eukhaita, viz. Gazala, Koutziagros, Sibiktos and Bariane. Of these 
Gazala might perhaps be identified with Gazelon (chief town of the 
district Gazelonitis), which is conjecturally placed by Kiepert at Vezir 
Keupreu. But the majority of MSS. assign these bishoprics to the 
metropolis Neai Patrai in the Peloponnesus, and add 76 Evyatroy Opdvos 


* If the situation for Sora assigned by M. Doublet is correct, Hadrianopolis must be 
further west, for it was in Honorias; and Safaramboli seems a peculiarly suitable site. 
Kastamuni was in Paphlagonia, as it was separated from Honorias: it may be that 
Dadybra and the later Kastamon were a single bishopric. 

+ The incidental allusion proves that the name was current among the people, and, 
therefore, of some antiquity. 

+ M. Duchesne is, I think, almost the first writer since Le Quien who has 
mentioned it. 

§ Not, X., and a Paris MS. 
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imroxe(pevos ovk éort, and Nilus Doxapatrius agrees with them. It is, 
therefore, more probable, so far as the evidence of the Notitiz goes, 
that these four bishoprics belong to the Peloponnesus: perhaps some 
authority on the topography of Greece will decide the question. 

After the preceding paragraphs are in print I find further confirma- 
tion in Act. Sanct., June 5, p. 586, where a quotation is given from 
Acta Theodori Tironis of Amaseia, to the effect that a noble matron 
Eusebeia transported the body of the martyr “in possessionem suam, 
quae distat a civitate Amasia via unius diei, in locum qui vocatur 
Euchaita.” Tchorum strictly is two days’ journey from Amaseia, but 
an estate within the territory of Tchorum might quite well have been a 
day’s journey distant. On the same page another quotation is given 
from a MS. Vita S. Barbarae, 7v d& & tH xdpa TH ’AvaTorAKH, TH 
kadoupevy “HdvovrrdAe, avyp Katouav év xwoplw émAeyouévy TeAacgéous ds azo 
pirlov dexadvw Evxaitwv. There is no city named Heliopolis, which is 
evidently an error. If we correct to [Od]npi[yjouvrdAa, we have placed 
Verinopolis at Geune, and a farm in the northern part of the territory 
of Verinopolis might very well be twelve miles from Tchorum. The 
two passages prove that Tchorum was Eukhaita. 

With regard to the four bishoprics, Mr. Tozer informs me that he 
can trace none of the names in Greece. The probability therefore is, 
either that they must be assigned to some third metropolis, or that they 
belong to Eukhaita. The district which would naturally be subject to 
Eukhaita is the country along the Halys on the east. The northern part 
of this country bears the name Gazelonitis, and its chief town may 
perhaps occur as one of the four bishoprics. 

7. The ancient city at Safaramboli, then, was not Eukhaita: I leave 
it to Prof. G. Hirschfeld to specify its name with certainty.| The modern 
name, is perhaps, derived from @ecodwpiav rédw. It is a very common 
occurrence that the modern name of a city should follow that of the 
patron saint. © becomes §, as in Ayasaluk from “Ayo @coAdyo: the dis- 
syllables @co and (ay are regularly run together into one syllable in the 
common pronunciation of Greek: the only difficulty is the change of 8 
to f, but the modern pronunciation of df solves much of the difficulty. 
The accusative form is the common one, e.g. in Baliamboli, THadady 
Tour). 

8. It will be useful to give at this point a comparative table of the 
changes introduced into the provinces of this district by Justinian 
(Novel., xxviil., xxxi.). From it we see that Zela was on the 

* T have no opportunity of consulting the original. Theodorus Tiro is postponed 
from Feb. 17 to November in ‘ Act. Sanct.” M. Duchesne, who quotes from ‘ Acta 
Theod. Tir.,’ does not appear to have noticed this important passage, which demolishes 
his topographical theory. 

‘ Before I noticed the reference to Germia Theodorias, I had thought of Hadrian- 
opolls, 

, { English th in that. 
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frontier of the older Helenopontos adjacent to Armenia Prima 
(Sebastiana); Komana on the frontier of Polemoniakos adjacent to 
Armenia Prima Sebastiana; Satala, Nikopolis, and Colonia on the 
eastern frontier of Armenia Sebastiana, forming a convenient new 
province with Trapezous and Kerasous of Polemoniakos.* 


Pontos AND ARMENIA. 


SS 


Justinian’s Re-organisation. Older Byzantine Arrangement. 
Armenia Prima Bazanis or Leontopolis Unknown ~ 
Theodosiopolis Cappadocia Prima 
a Trapezous Pontos Polemoniakos 
x Kerasous : > 
“ Satala Armenia Prima 
“ Nikopolis % 
x Colonia ce 
Armenia Secunda | Sebasteia 
- Sebastopolis » 
sy Komana Pontos Polemoniakos 
ss | Verisa Armenia Prima 
s Zela Helenopontos 
Helenopontos ; Amaseia urbs a 
3 Amisus urbs Fe 
. Ibora urbs _ 
- Eukhaita urbs rs 
of Andrapa urbs “A 
cs Sinope urbs 5 
a Leontopolis urbs Zr 
5 Neocesareia urbs Pontos Polemoniakos 
= Polemonion urbs = 
re Pityous phrourion 9 
3 Sebastopolis phrourion 


The confusion caused by the fact that Armenia Sebastiana was 
Prima before Justinian and in the Notitiz, Secunda in the civil 


* Justinian, Novel., xxxi, formed a new province of Armenia Prima with the 
metropolis Leontopolis. He adds: Urbes illi adsignavimus, Theodosiopolim, quam etii 
prius habuit: Satalam, et Nicopolim, Colonea quoque ex prima (ut ante vocabatur) 
Armenia assumpta: item Trapezunte, et Cerasunte ex Polemoniaco prius dicto Ponto. 
He made Armenia Secunda out of parts of the old Prima and of Pontos: Secundum 
vero ordinem tenere iussimus eam Armeniam quae ante prima dicebatur, in qua caeteras 
praecedit Sebastea urbs, attributa illi, et Sebastopoli, quam prius quoque habuit, 
et insuper Commana ex Polemoniaco prius Ponto dicto; et Zela ex Helenoponto : neque 
non Berisa. Armenia Tertia was the old Secunda unchanged; see O. 2. Armenia 
Quarta was formed out of various tribes, including the districts Tzophanene, Anzethene, 
Balabitene, ctc. It contained the city Martyropolis and the castle Kitharizon. 
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division after Justinian, is often apparent in the ecclesiastical lsts : 
e.g. at Synod of 680, Verissa Secunds Armenix ; and Notitia I. speaks of 
Armenia Quarta (evidently that of Justinian, for it mentions Kitharizon, 
though it places Martyropolis, part of his province, in Mesopotamia), 
and yet it has no Armenia Tertia. 

9. SEBasTopoLis, also called Heracleopolis, was situated at Sulu Serai. 
This is proved by an inscription on the Roman bridge beside the town, 
which has been published by Renier (‘ Rev. Archeolog.,’ 1877, p. 200) 
and by Roehl (‘Beitrige zur griech. Epigraphik’”) from a copy so bad 
that their transcripts differ widely. It was afterwards published by me 
from the accurate copy of Sir Charles Wilson (‘Journal of Philology,’ 
1883, p. 154). It is erected by the archons, senate, and people of 
Sebastopolis Heracleopolis, under the governor of Cappadocia, Arrian 
(the historian), A.D. 137. 

10. Amasra, Amisos, Sinope, NeocasAREIA, Komana, SEBASTETA, have all 
retained their ancient names with more or less modification to the present 
day. Komana is now a small village on the Iris, above Tokat, which is 
said to be called Gbmenek: I have not seen it. Strabo (p. 557) mentions 
that the Iris flowed through the city of Komana. Sebasteia was called 
Megalopolis after Pompey, and under the early empire took the name 
Sebasteia. Its walls were rebuilt by Justinian. 

11. Ipora. The position of Tbora can be determined with approximate 
accuracy by the letters of Basil and Gregory Nyssenus. The family 
estate where they were born, where they often went to live, and where 
‘their sister Macrina died, was on the banks of the Ivis, at a village 
Annesoi. The road by which Gregory returned from Annesoi to Nyssa 
after the death of Macrina passed through Sebastopolis, which was 
apparently not far distant. In his youth Basil retired from the world 
to live as a hermit close to Annesoi, but on the opposite side of the Iris.* 
It is frequently mentioned that Annesoi was in the diocese of Ibora. 
Emmeleia, the mother of Basil, Macrina, and Gregory, had brought the 
remains of the Forty Martyrs to Annesoi and built a church there to 
receive them.t Hence, when the Bishop of Ibora died, Gregory took 
temporary charge of the church, as he felt to be his duty.t Here 
delegates from Sebasteia, the metropolis of Armenia Secunda, came to 
visit him. Now Ibora was a bishopric on the frontiers of Pontus, and 
not far from Dazimon (Tokat); therefore it was probably that bishopric 
of Pontus which adjoined Sebasteia. 

| Gregory Nazianzen (Hpist. iv.) describes the hermitage to which 

* Basil Epist., 3 and 223.—ém) rijs wovtjs tis em) tO *Ipidi moTaya. 

t Kéuns tijs uol xpoonkotons, ev Ta Tay TpicuaKaplay TolTwy dvamémavTat Achava, 
Ses morlxyn  yeltwv, “IBwpa Kadrovow abrny.—(Greg. Nyss., in ‘Quadr. Mart..,’ 
p. 783. 

} “IBwpa mais ear) rots dplois Tod Mdvrov Kat@Kiocueyvn, Exovoa mpds Tuas ek &pxalov 


++. emipinras.—Greg. Nyss., ‘ Epist.,” p. 1075. kata tov mpoohkoyta tis map’ adtots 
exkaAnolas emenweAnOnuer. 
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Basil retreated as situated in a narrow glen among lofty mountains, 
which keep it always in shadow and darkness, while far below the river 
foams and roars in its rocky, narrow, precipitous bed. (Ep. iv.) This 
description can hardly refer to any other part of the river than the rocky 
glen below Turkhal. Ibora cannot be placed further down, because it is 
the frontier bishopric of Pontus towards Sebasteia; and further up there 
is no rocky glen until the territory of Komana is reached. 

Gregory Nyssenus, in his treatise on Baptism (pds tobs Bpadvvovras 
cis 70 Bartiopa, iii. p. 415, Ed. Migne), speaks of Komana as a neigh- 
bouring city.* Tillemont, thinking that the treatise was written at 
Nyssa, infers that Nyssa and Komana were near each other. The truth 
is, that Gregory must have written his treatise at Annesoi. We may 
therefore infer that the territory of Ibora adjoined that of Komana on 
the east and that of Sebasteia on the south, and touched the Iris from 
the boundary of Komana down to a point below Turkhal. The boundary 
was probably near Tokat, and Ibora itself may have been actually 
situated at Turkhal. 

If this reasoning be correct, how are we to explain Basil’s letters 
86 and 87. <A certain presbyter’s corn had been seized by the public 
Officers (rOv Ta Snpudota diotkety rerctevuevwv) at Verisa (év Bypiocois, ev 
Kypiocoors). Letter 86 is written to the governor of the province in 
which Basil had been born and brought up (7é apyovt. ris warpidos and 
TO yeu), i.e. the governor of Pontus, and complains of the conduct of 
the officials at Verisa. The second is addressed to the officer under 
whose instructions the officials of Verisa claim to have acted: this 
officer is informed that Basil has already written to the governor of the 
province, and is exhorted to compel restitution of his own accord, as 
Basil will otherwise take the matter into the court of justice. From 
the expressions used in the second letter, it is certain that this officer 
was stationed at no great distance from Basil’s residence, Annesoi. The 
writer of the note in Migne concludes that therefore Annesoi was in the 
district of Verisa. This is incorrect. Verisa was one of the towns 
in the district administered from Ibora, where the chief civil and eccle- 
siastical officers of a “city and bishopric” resided. The farm from 
which the corn of Dorotheos, brother of Basil,f co-presbyter with the 
officer of the Ibora district, had been seized, was in Verisa, in the 
district of Ibora. 

In the task of explaining the false inferences hitherto drawn from 
these two letters, we have at the same time gained a valuable indication 


of the site of Verisa.t 


* on) riis Kouavalwy [i.e. Kopavéwy] mércws TavTns dotuyelrovos (p. 423). . 
+ & moGewdratos adeApds Awpdfeos: not an actual brother of Basil, but rather a 


friend, called emphatically “‘ my very dear brother.” 
{ The notes in Migne explain the first letter as written to the officer in Verisa, the 


second as to the preses of Cappadocia ! 


VOL. IV. Z 
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It might seem inconsistent with the situation assigned to Ibora that 
Basil sometimes speaks of it as near Neocesareia (Niksar). In Hpistle 
210, Basil writing from Casareia in Cappadocia to the people of Neo- 
cesareia, may very well say that he will be near them when he goes to 
Annesoi, even though Annesoi is beside Turkhal. Epistle 216 is to be 
interpreted in the same way. On a circular journey for church purposes, 
Basil came from the south-west to Dazimon (the Kaz Ova between Tokat 
and Turkhal), and then visited his brother Peter, whom we may assume 
to have been living on the family property at Annesoi. The first and 
more natural interpretation is that Peter, the brother of Basil, lived at a 
place further up the Iris than Dazimon, in the direction of Neocesareia 
(Bas. Ep. 216 816 76 mpoceyyilew tots Kara Neoxaodpeav toros). But on 
more careful consideration it is obvious that after the troubles in Dazimon, 
Basil went to take a holiday with his brother Peter, and therefore he did 
not necessarily continue his journey onward from Dazimon. The ex- 
pression of neighbourhood to the district of Neocwsareia is doubtless 
only comparative: Basil’s usual residence was Cesareia. Moreover, 
as Ibora has now been placed, its territory probably touched that of 
Neoceesareia. 

As Ibora is now placed, its situation also suits the statement of 
Procopius, Hist. Arc., p. 111, that Amaseia and Ibora were both 
destroyed by an earthquake under Justinian. The most correct form 
of the name is "JBupa. 

The place to which Naucratius, brother of Basil and Macrina, retired, 
and where he died, was three days’ journey from Annesoi, in a wooded 
hilly district on the Iris. It must have been three days’ journey down 
the river towards Amasia, as this distance measured up the river would 
take us beyond Komana far into the province of Polemoniacus (Greg. 
Nyss., vit. Macrin., p. 967). 

Araxius was bishop of Ibora at the time when Macrina died; the 
date of her death is by some authorities given as July 19th a.p. 380, by 
others November—December 379. Another bishop, Uranius, probably 
earlier, is mentioned in ‘Act. Sanct.,’ April 6th, p. 553 (qui Ibororum 
cathedram exornavit ibique conditus est).* 

: The territory of Ibora extended perhaps as far as the Halys. In 
Not. IH. occurs 6 “IBdpwv nro. Diodias (with the variant Tlijodtoons): 
Pimolissa and Ibora were therefore two towns under the same bishop. . 
According to Cedrenus, ii., 626 and 642, Pimolissa was a fortress on 
the Halys (70 dpovpiov tiv Unynpodcoav. rérpa Se 9 TInpddtooa rapa 7d 
xeidos Keen 708 “Advos rorauod), and Strabo refers to the district 
of Pimolisa as situated next to Chiliokomon, in the northern part of the 


* Uranius, along with Meletius and Seleucus, bishops of Amaseia, built a 
monastery at Amascia. Meletius and Seleucus were buried there (ib.). The monas- 


Br mentioned by Theophanes, p. 228. It was named Flavia ¢ Act. Sanct.,’ id 
p. 561). i 
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territory of Amaseia, but extending to the river Halys.* Kiepert’s 
position for Pimolisa at Osmanjik seems highly probable. 

12. Verisa or VERISSA was originally in the diocese of Ibora. It was 
afterwards dignified as an independent bishopric under the Metropolis 
of Sebasteia in Armenia Prima.t This makes it probable that the 
territory of Ibora was inconveniently large, and the southern part, with 
the town of Verissa, was constituted an independent city and bishopric. 
This took place after the time of Basil and before 458 a.p. Verissa 
was assigned to Armenia Prima both in the Notitiz and in the Epistola 
Prov. Armen. I. ad Leonem. 

These considerations unite in pointing us to the site of Bolus, which 
fulfils all the conditions; and we see that Bolus actually is the modern 
form of Verisa. Two passages quoted in L. 13 and P. 12 perhaps mention 
the direct road from the sea-coast as passing through Verisa. 

12. Daztmonis was the name of the rich plain now called Kaz Ova, 
through which the Iris flows after passing through the middle of 
Komana (Strab., p. 547). Dazimon, which seems to have been a fortress, 
must have been the modern Tokat, with its strong castle. In the year 
860 the Emperor Michael led an army against the Saracens, encamped 
in an open grassy plain Cellarion (xoprodépov rediov) in the district called 
Daximon.{ To understand the events that follow, it is necessary to 
know what had been the previous movements of the Saracens. The 
Byzantine writers give no information on this point, but Finlay infers 
from the Arab historians that they were returning from Sinope. 
Instead of marching by the regular road (ris terpiyypeévys 6500) which 
led to Zelisa (perhaps a mistake for Belisa, a form intermediate between 
the older Berisa and the modern Bolus §), they turned aside and marched 
to Chonarion. Chonarion was near the Byzantine camp, and in the 
battle which followed Michael was defeated, and fled six miles to a 
rugged hill called Anzés. The Saracens after vainly attacking Anzés, 
retired to a grassy plain named Dora (é€yvw roppwrépw xwpynrev Theoph. 
Contin., p.179; cf. Genes., p. 93). 

In the year the Saracen army was encamped at Daximon (xara rov 
Aagipédva), Theophilus collected an army from all quarters and encamped 


* Compare also Niceph., p. 143, Teubner edition. 

+ Hierocles, if his list is quite complete, considers Verissa as a part of Ibora; but 
Justinian (Novella, A.p. 536) mentions it as an independent city of Armenia under 
Sebasteia, and it is given under Sebasteia in Hpist.ad Leonem in 458. Justinian placed 
Zela and Komana in the new province of Armenia Secunda along with Sebasteia, Sebas- 
topolis, and Verisa, but the ecclesiastical division remained as before. Probably 
Hierocles is defective, and ought to contain Verisa. 

{ Kal naradaBdy tiva xX@pov G erdvupov Aakmody, exeioe cknvodta ets Tt AtBadiov 
Karwvouacnevoy KeAAdpiov.—Genes., p. 92. Perhaps & should in this word always be 
corrected to ¢, but the same variation occurs in the name Moxeanoi of Phrygia (Ptolemy 
and an inscription), who are MOZEANOI on coins. 

§ Perhaps it may be preferred to consider Zelisa as an error for Zela, but the story 


will be equally intelligible. vie 
Zz 2 
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at Anzes (karé tov ’Avéqv). A battle took place immediately : Theophilus 
was defeated and fled to Chiliokomon, near Amasia (Genesius, p. 67-8 ; 
Theophan. Contin., p. 127-8; ep. Strab., p. 561). 

It is clear from the Arab accounts (Weil, Chalifen ii., p. 312) that. 
the Saracens had invaded Anatolia by way of Melitene.* At Anzes 
Theophilus could ascend a hill and survey the Saracen army in its 
position. 

Dazimon (76 Aaipéve) is mentioned as a town or a district of Pontus, 
visited by Basil (Ep. 212, 216) on a circular tour, in order to counteract 
the Arian influence of Eustathius, Bishop of Sebasteia. It was therefore 
near enough to be under the influence of Sebasteia, and the context 
shows that it was quite close to Ibora (see Isora). The situation at 
Tokat illustrates admirably the circumstances related in the letters. 
Dazimon was not a bishopric; it must have been subject to the Bishop 
of Komana. In the Byzantine wars it must have become far more 
important than Komana, and the title 6 Koyudvev iro Aakipavos might 
be expected, if the lists were completely true to historical fact. 

13. Eudoxiana is placed by Kiepert at Tokat.t{ The only reference 
to Eudoxiana that I have observed is in the Latin version of Ptolemy, 
where it is inserted between Sermuga and Comana in Pontus Galaticus. 
This could be accepted only as a Byzantine interpolation in the text: 
some city must be meant which temporarily took the name. But 
Wilberg’s supposition that Eudoixata or Eudoxata of Armenia Minor is 
meant is very probable. The latitude and longitude of Eudoxiana are 
hardly consistent with Pontus Galaticus, and agree almost exactly with 
those assigned to Eudoxata. 


Q.—LyYKAonIA AND T'YANITIS. 


1. The roads of Lykaonia and of southern Cappadocia will be most con- 
veniently treated together, and I have therefore separated the discussion 
of the southern part of Cappadocia from the rest of that country. In 
the vast level plains of Lykaonia and southern Cappadocia, roads may 
run in any direction. We therefore get no help from the natural road- 
lines in determining the sites of cities, but on the contrary we must first 
fix the cities and then lay down the roads that connect them. 

Lykaonia was first formed into a separate province about 371-2 a.p. 
For some time previously it seems to have been divided between Pisidia 
and Isauria. 

In later Byzantine times Lykaonia was entirely included in the 
Anatolic Theme. This is mentioned by Constantine (de Them.), and his 


* The fortress Loulon, which commanded the road through the Cilician Gates, was 


at this time in Byzantine hands. From Melitene the Arabs would probably advance 
through Sebasteia. 


+ nC. 1. G., 4184, the statement also appears. 
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statement is confirmed by another authority, who mentions that the 
Anatolic Theme bordered on Cilicia.* 

I now discuss the cities in detail, taking first Lykaonia and then the 
southern part of Cappadocia, and finally the passes across Taurus. The 
foundation of such a discussion must as usual be a comparative table of 
the ancient lists; see p. 331. 

2. Iconium. The site of Iconium has never been uncertain; it has 
preserved an unbroken history and a single name down to the present day. 

According to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy Disciples, was 
bishop of Iconium, and was -succeeded by Terentius, also one of the 
Seventy (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ June 20th, p. 67). Cornutus, bishop and martyr, 
in Act. Sanct., Sept. 12. 

Iconium was selected by the Seljuk sultans as their capital, moved 
partly by its central situation, and partly perhaps by the amenity of 
its surroundings, unusual in Lycaonia. The gardens and orchards on 
the west and south-west of Konia are still a pleasant feature; they depend 
on irrigation, ofcourse. The irrigating channels are mentioned in Nicetas 
Choniata, p. 542 (1a tév Kirov Tappetpata Te Kal Tors Sudpvxas, Ol OUVEXELS 
eigt epi 70 “Ikdvov). 

3. Lystra is proved to have been at Khatyn Serai by the following 
inscription, found on the site now called Zoldera, a mile north of the 
village, by Prof. Sterrett (‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 142): Divwm Aug(us- 
tum) Col(onia) Iul(ia) Felix Gemina Lustra consecravit d(ecreto) d(ecurionum). 
This situation for Lystra was conjectured by Leake in 1820, but subse- 
quent writers had inclined to other views, till Prof. Sterrett’s dis- 
covery confirmed Leake’s guess.f 

Artemas or Artemius, one of the Seventy Disciples, is said to have 
become bishop of Lystra in the first century (Act. Sanct. June 20th, p. 67). > 

4. Misrura or Misruera. The evidence with regard to this city is 
scanty. It was on a Roman road, for it is mentioned by Anon. Ravenn. 
It was in the territory of the Orondeis, who had another city named 
Pappa. Misthia was in Lykaonia, and Pappa was in Pisidia; therefore, 
the territory of the Orondeis was divided by the boundary between 
Byzantine Pisidia and Lykaonia, and the two cities must have lain near 
each other on the frontier. These conditions point unmistakably to 
the north-eastern extremity of the Bey Sheher Lake. For Misthia there 
is practically no choice; it must have been situated at the site called 


* De Velit. Bell. Niceph. Phok. pref. (p. 185 Bonn).—éy tots yerrovoto. tH Tapow 
Oéuact, TH Te Kammadokia kat T@ Avatodrrkg. Still later Seleukeia became a separate 
Theme, between Cilicia and the Anatolic Theme. 

+ My own error as to Khatyn Serai (‘ Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén.,’ 1883, p. 318) 
was due to my observing that the ruins were evidently those of a Roman colony; 
and as it was not known in 1883 that Lystra was a colony, the proof seemed complete 
that Lystra could not have been situated there. A year later the first evidence was 
published that Lystra was a colony, viz. a coin belonging to] M. Waddington. MM. 
Radet and Paris identify Zosta with Lystra (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, p. 511). 
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Monastir between Khiak Dede and Kirili Kassaba, on the Roman road 
Antiocheia-Neapolis(Kara Agatch)-Misthia-Karallia(Bey Sheher). The 
mile-stones at Khiak Dede, Kirili Kassaba, and near Bey Sheher, also 
the inscription of a oratwvdpios * at Kirili Kassaba, prove the course of 
the Roman road. 

Misthia is very rarely mentioned. It was captured by the Arabs in 
712, but probably not long retained by them (Theoph., p. 382). In the 
reign of Leo (about 900 a.p.) a Saracen army invaded the Anatolic 
Theme, and laid siege to the castle of Misthia (1d xéotpov MurOetas), but 
were obliged to retire when they heard of an inroad made by the Byzan- 
tine general Nicephorus Phokas into Cilicia. The castle of Misthia may 
be situated on one of the hills beside Monastir, or may even be the actual 
city Misthia.t 

Misthia is given in the earlier Notitie VII, VIII., IX., as a bishopric 
under Iconium. But in all the rest it is an archbishopric.t It was 
apparently raised in dignity at the same time as the neighbouring 
Neapolis of Pisidia, and this must have taken place not later than the 
middle of the eighth century. 

5. Vasapa and Misthia were adjoining bishoprics, so that it could be a 
question to which of them certain ground belonged.§ The northern 
territory between Misthia and Iconium still remains without a bishop- 
ric, and at Yonuslar there are the remains of a large and fine church. 
Yonuslar was therefore the centre of the bishopric which extended over 
this hilly but well-watered and, in many parts, very fertile region, and 
its ancient name must be Vasada. Yonuslar means Jonases or Johns. 
This suggests that the church was dedicated to St. John, and that, as 
is very often the case in Anatolia, the religious name has supplanted 
the civil name in popular use, and has thus passed into the modern 
language. See also pp. 220, 227, 305. 

Saint Eustochios belonged to Ousada [read Ouasada]. He was 
baptized by Eudoxios, bishop of Antiocheia. He then removed to 
Lystra, where he converted Gainos, his cousin, with his entire house- 
hold. He was arrested in the time of Maximian, carried before the 


* Published by me in ‘ Bulletin de Corr. Hellén.,’ 1883, p. 316. 

+ The Byzantine habit of making castles on precipitous rocks suggests that this 
hastron was not on the actual site of Misthia, but on some lofty site. Itis even possible 
that the dale about a mile west of Selki Serai is meant: it standson a lofty hill, and is of 
great natural strength. I did not ascend it, and saw no traces of walls through a glass, 
but the natives of Selki asserted that it was an ancient fortress, Theodore of Misthia, 
Cedren., II., 398. Ido not know why Misthia and Koloneia are united in Notitia X, 
unless it be that Koloneia was in partibus infidelium and the title was conjoined with 
Misthia. 

+ In Not. VIII. it occurs twice, first as an archbishopric, and then asa bishopric under 
Iconium. This is an example of a common kind of error in these registers, arising from 
carelessness in correcting them. 

§ Toy aypdy excivoy, Tov bwokelwevoy TH Mnotela, G emexnpdXOn 6 AvOpwros, KeAcvocy 
Ovdacddo1s SroreAciv.—Basil. Ep., 118 ; quoted by Wesseling ad loc. Read Ovacdéors. 
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preses Agrippinus, and finally sent to Ankyra, where he was executed 
(Act. Sanct., June 23. p. 472). 

6. AmBLaDA, according to the order of Hierocles, is beside Misthia and 
Ouasada ; according to the Notitix, it is beside Homonada and Ouasada. 
These indications would be excellently satisfied by a situation at or a 
little to the north of Selki Serai, if there were any indication of ancient 
life there. None, however, is known to exist, and this district belongs 
to Misthia, while other reasons point to a situation for Amblada, further 
west, beyond Misthia. Amblada is placed both by Ptolemy and by 
Strabo (p. 570) in Pisidia; the latter mentions it as on the frontier of 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and the former as being (with Apollonia, Antiocheia, 
and Neapolis) in that part of Pisidia which still remained in his time 
attached to the province Galatia. These particulars are sufficiently 
explicit to warrant us in placing Amblada on the eastern side of the 
Limnai (Egerdir Gél) near Galandos.* This situation is confirmed by 
the statement of Strabo that Amblada was renowned for its wine; now 
the shores of the Egerdir Lake have always been renowned for their 
grapes, and, in reply to my questions, the inhabitants of Antiocheia 
(Yalowaj) and the neighbourhood unanimously declared that the country 
about Galandos was covered with vineyards, and supplied grapes to 
their markets. In the middle ages it was said that thirty-six different 
species of grapes were produced on the southern shores of Egerdir Lake. 
On the other hand, grapes, though not altogether wanting, are very 
little grown on the east side of Bey Sheher Lake, about Misthia and 
Selki Serai, which furnishes a new reason against the attempt to place 
Amblada there. I have, therefore, no hesitation in placing Amblada at 
some place not far from Galandos on the eastern side of Egerdir Lake. 
Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles., V. 2, mentions that Amblada was in an 
unpleasant and unhealthy situation, that the soil was barren, and that 
the inhabitants were rude and uncultivated. The name occurs in a 
great variety of forms, Amlada, Amblada, Ampelada, Anpelada, 
Amilanda, &c.; the native form was probably Mlad-a, or Mlad-os, which 
is hellenised in various ways. The name occurs also as Blaundos, or 
Mlaundos, or Blados, or Phlaudos in Lydia. Many members of the 
Society called Xenoi Tekmoreioi t belonged to Amblada, and this fact 
suggests that it was not far from the north-east end of the Limnai 
(Hoiran Gél). This situation makes it difficult to explain why the 


* T placed Amblada here in a paper published in 1883 ( Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ vol. iv., 
p. 37). Professor Sterrett, who explored the district, mentioned (on my request that he 
should examine for the purpose) that there were no traces of ancient life there, in 
his Preliminary Report. This forced me to retract my opinion (* Mittheilungen des 
Instituts zu Athen,’ 1885, p. 349), but since then he has published both Greek and 
Latin inscriptions found by himself in the district (( Wolfe Expedition,’ pp. 277-8). 

+ Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii., p. 484, after Hadji Khalfa. 

{ See Sterrett, ‘Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 240, and my paper in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 
1883, p. 23 ff. 


- Ce 
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bishop of Amblada was under the metropolitan of Ikonion; but the 
examples of Argiza and Theodosiopolis (EH. 2 and p. 305) show that 
bishops sometimes were connected with a distant metropolitan, for some 
unknown reason. The situation of Pappa and Misthia, in Ptolemy, 
seems to be south and east of the district which contains Amblada, 
Neapolis, and Antiocheia; and, when Ptolemy confirms other evidence, 
he may be accepted as valuable. 

7. Homonavrs were a tribe occupying the mountainous region east 
and north of Trogitis (Seidi Sheher Lake). This situation is clearly 
demanded by the description of Strabo, as on the Pisidian border, on the 
north-eastern side of Cilicia Tracheia, and near Isaura (pp. 668, 679), 
and as adjoining the territories of Selge and Katenna* (pp. 569, 570) 
among the mountains of Taurus, 

There can hardly be any doubt that the inscription (Sterrett, 
‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 240), in which the Demos of the Sedaseis speak 
of yas Kal rods Suocbvels Hudv, proves that the Sedaseis were one of the 
demoi into which the ethnos of the Homonades was divided. This 
inscription was found at Namusa, in the district which has just been 
assigned to the Homonades. 

No coins of the Homonades are known, and this failure can hardly 
be an accidental one, due merely to the deficiency of our collections. 
The reason, I think, lies in the subdivision of the ethnos into smaller 
parts. Hence in later time the Homonades are enumerated in the 
lists both of Pamphylia and of Lykaonia; some of their villages or 
towns were in one province, some in the other. One of these towns 
was, as I believe, Dalisandos, which was a member of the Koinon 
Lykaonon, and which must therefore be distinguished from the other 
Dalisandos, a member of the Dekapolis of Isauria in the valley of the 
Ermenek Su. In a paper recently published in the ‘ Athenische 
Mittheilungen des Instituts,’ I have argued that Dalisandos was 
situated at Fasiller, and this localisation seems to me to be correct ; but 
I had not then learned that a second Dalisandos must be assumed in 
Isauria. I then thought that a border city might have been mentioned 
in both provinces, but I now find that the authorities for placing 
Dalisandos or Lalisandos in the Dekapolis are conclusive. 

The Homonades, being thus brvken into small demoi or towns, 
formed uo political unity and did not strike coins. Dalisandos did, and 
perhaps such places as Kolybrassos have also developed out of mere 
villages or demoi of the Homonades. Strabo’s account makes them 
extend from Katenna and Selge on the west to Cilicia Tracheia on the 
south-east and Lykaonia on the east; and strictly taken this would 
imply that Lyrbe and Karallia also were towns of the Homonades, not 
to mention Gorgorome. Possibly even Parlais, if I have correctly 


* Selge at Siirk has long been an accepted position, and Professor G, Hirschfeld 
detected Katenna in the modern name Godena. 
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assigned it, was a colony founded on the edge of their territory by 
Augustus in order to keep down this people who were in his time a 
real danger to the pacified provinces. Similarly Lystra on their 
eastern frontier served the double purpose of a fortress against the 
Isaurians and the Homonades, 

8. Inisrra retains the ancient name in the form Ilisera. 

9, Laranpa is still called Laranda by the Christian population, as 
well as Karaman, which is the official and usual name. 

10. Derze. In fixing the site of Derbe, the first preliminary is to 
understand what is meant by Ptolemy’s ‘Strategia Antiochiane, which 
he places in Cappadocia, and which contains the four towns Derbe, 
Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda. In studying any statement of 
Ptolemy, the first essential is to determine his authority. In this case 
there can be no doubt that he refers to the same historical fact as Strabo 
does (p. 585), when, after describing the ten Strategiai of Cappadocia, 
he adds that in the first century before Christ there was an eleventh 
strategia consisting of part of Lykaonia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia 
(mpoceyeveto 8 torepov 7apa ‘Pwpaiwy ék TAS KidAukias tots mpd A pyeAcov Kat 
evoekaTn oTparnyia, ) wept KacraBada cai KiBiotpa péxpe ths ’Avtiratpov 
Tov Anorod AepBns)*. This, like the other Strategiai, had ceased to exist 
long before the time of Ptolemy; but we may accept his list as a 
valuable testimony as to its limits. His list contains only four names, 
Derbe, Laranda, Olbasa, and Mousbanda; but Appian and Strabo both 
add Kastabala, and Strabo also adds Kybistra. Of these, Olbasa, or 
rather Olba, according to the necessary correction of M. Waddington 
(‘ Voyage Numismat.,’ s.v.) and Mousbanda, are cities of Byzantine 
Isauria, which was in earlier time called Cilicia Tracheia. Laranda has 
been already mentioned, and the situation of Kybistra at Eregli is 
certain. Accordingly, the general position of this eleventh Strategia is 
certain. It extends from the original frontier of Cappodocia at 
Kybistra westward and southward as far as Derbe (uéypu AépBys, Strabo), 
which must therefore be west of Laranda. Considering the frontier 
line and the position of Ilistra and Laranda, there is hardly any choice 
left. Derbe must be placed about Zosta.t The situation agrees 
admirably with the order of Hierocles and Not. L, VII, VIII, IX. It 
is demanded also by another passage in Strabo (p. 569), who defines 
Isaurica as containing the two Isauras and many other villages, and 
proceeds: ris 8 “Ioavpixis eotw év trevpais 7) AcpBy. His next words, 
padvota ty Karmadoxia ériurepuxds, refer to the fact that it was on the 
frontier of the eleventh strategia, an external addition which had been 
attached to Cappadocia. 


* He refers to the same district (p. 537) as thy émlkrntoy (i.e. crpatnylav): Tas 
8 emkrjrous ob cvvapi0ud ravTas, (1) Ta KaordBada xal r& KiBiotpa, (2) Kal rd, &e. 
Appian (Bell. Mithr., 105) merely says, “several cities of Cilicia Tracheia, among 
which was Kastabala.”’ 

+ This situation was first suggested by Professor J. R. S. Sterrett. 
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Strabo (p. 535) is clear that this district of Kybistra, Kastabala, 
Derbe, &c., was in the province Cappadocia, constituted by Tiberius 
A.D. 17, when the last king Archelaus died, but in later time Derbe and 
Laranda appear as part of Lykaonia, cities of the Kowdy Avkadvev. 
It is not recorded when they were transferred from Cappadocia to 
Lykaonia, but it is highly probable the title Claudio-Derbe was insti- 
tuted by Claudius, when he arranged the transference, a.p. 41. After- 
wards, when Cappadocia and Galatia were united by Vespasian, the 
whole of Lykaonia was included in this vast province. Hence Ptolemy 
is confused in his division of Galatia and Cappadocia, putting part of 
Lykaonia in the one province and part in the other. The Strategia 
Antiochiane he derived from an old source; for there is no probability 
that the Roman province was administered according to the Strategiai.* 
If the Romans had kept up this division, Ptolemy’s list of the cities in 
the Strategiai would probably not have been so bad as it is. 

11. Barara is very rarely alluded to. The following is the only 
reference known to me in literature. A saint, named ‘Joannes in the 
Well,’ lived in Kybistra with his mother Julia and his sister Themistia. 
He chose the life of a hermit, and with his mother’s consent went out at 
the age of thirteen to live in the wilderness (rijv épnuov oixjoa yqv). An 
angel met him and guided him, and he went a journey of one day till he 
found a well, in which he lived ten years. Then a certain Chrysias, 
dv &v tH An tov Baparéwy,f was brought by an angel forth into the 
wilderness and buried Joannes (Act. Sanct., March 30th, p. 830 and 
add. 43). 

The locality is clear. Joannes went forth from Kybistra (now 
Eregli) into the plains north-west, which lie between Eregli, Kara 
Bunar, and Kara Dagh. Barata must be one of the towns on the edge 
of this desert, and the order of the Byzantine lists, which place it along 
with Laranda, Derbe, and Hyde, is more in favour of a site in the Kara 
Dagh, while Hyde was at Kara Bunar, and 8. Joannes lived in the 
treeless level plains between them. 

The Peutinger Table confirms this situation. It mentions Barata 
fifty miles from Iconium on a road leading to the east. This coincidence 
of authorities places Barata at Bin Bir Kilisse or Maden Sheher } in 
Kara Dagh. 

If I am correct in placing Hyde at Kara Bunar, the order of the 
Byzantine lists points conclusively and inexorably to this site for Barata ; 
but the conjectural position of Hyde is too much in need of external 
confirmation to be able to afford any support to other identifications. 


* Kuhn, ‘Stadtsverfassung des rém. Reiches,’ considers, on the contrary, that the 
Roman administration was conducted according to the strategiai. 

+ One might suspect “Y5y for #Ay, for there are no trees in Lycaonia, and Hyde was 
in this country. Perhaps the original text was “Yn [mAncloy] ray Baparéwy. 

+ Maden Sheher means “City of Mines.” No mines are now known, 
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Still it is important that these positions’should in their entirety confirm 
the order of Hierocles. 

As this site, though rather famous, has been very little explored, I 
may briefly mention the remarkable series of churches, which are well 
worth a careful examination by students of ecclesiastical antiquities. 
Sir C. Wilson and I copied the following inscription, which ran along 
the side walls of the nave of one of these churches: a syllable or two 
were engraved over the keystone of each of the arches. The remaining 
part of the inscription began from the east end. 


+TOKOAAHMIN 7d KoANALy Jw 
ENKOINW €v KOW® 
EYGA evéa- 
MENOI peevot 
ETEWI// ére[u.. 


The inscription must have begun at the west end, on the left hand 
as one entered the church, and, after running the whole length of the 
church, continued on the right side, back to the entrance.* 

On the walls of a church, outside the ancient city, there are a 
number of pilgrims’ marks, all of the same type. 


€YXHNHCI etxn Nyoi- 
OYTIBEPIOY ov TiBepiov. 
€YXHTEYKPOY cdxn Tevxpov 
NANIOY Tlaziov. 
E€YXHNEY edyiyy Ev[yeviov ?]. 
Similar inscriptions from Bin Bir Kilise are given by Davis, p. 310, 
QYOaIIN 22 2 edx?) Iv[-yevovas ?] 
€Y XHAOMETIOY evx7) Aopetiov. 


and by MM. Radet and Paris, ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 512, which 
may perhaps be restored [eix]) Teop[yiov xé Zé]ys [xt] zavris [oikov 
advtaov |.F 

I should be glad if some attention could be given to these ruins, 
which are perhaps the most interesting in Asia Minor for church 
antiquities. 

12. Usinnaca, in the Peutinger Table, near Archelais, is certainly 
a corrupt form. Hyde suggests itself as perhaps the original name. 
According to the following restoration of the Roman road, Hude and 
Canna were adjoining stations, and their names may have been corrupted 
into the single Ubinnaca. 


* The correction «oAdj[y]w seems necessary, but the reading seemed clear on the 
wall. I do not understand in what sense «oAdAjyw, a well-known form = collegium, 
is to be taken, unless it be “the church of a collegium.” 

+ The three other inscriptions from Bin Bir Kilise, published on the same page, are 
badly explained, and perhaps not well copied. One seems to begin aitn 9 Kat(ol)K(n)o(t)s 
M(w)u[o]is Tob "Idgovos. Another ends unr(t) Nog8pou «’. The third begins [6 deiva.... Jou 
Bioli]s dvarduact, &e. 
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13. Hype. Of this city nothing is known. Pliny says it was a city 
of Lykaonia, situated on the borders of Galatia* and Cappadocia, and it 
struck coins as a member of the Koinon Lycaonon. Hierocles mentions 
it after Derbe and Barata, and Notitie I., VIII, IX. have it also after 
Barata and Derbe, and before Savatra and Kanna. These considerations 
agree well with the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar. Now Notitie IIL, 
X., XIII. omit Hyde and mention Thebasa. It is a natural supposition 
that the omission of Hyde was not accidental, but that Hyde was 
merged in Thebasa. 

14. Alterations were frequently made in the situation of cities during 
the Byzantine period }: in such cases the lists sometimes, but not always, 
give the names of the old and the new site side by side. I shall now 
proceed to show that everything recorded about Thebasa points to a 
situation in the country about Kara Bunar. 

In Not. III., X., XIII., Passala and Tibassada{ occur as 13 and 14. 
There can be little doubt that these two names are a dittography, and 
that they denote the strong fortress Thebasa in Lycaonia. Thebasa is 
said by Pliny, v., 27, to have been a Lykaonian city, situated in Tauros. 
It is also mentioned in the account of the Saracen inroads during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when it was a critical point. It was, 
therefore, situated on one of the roads by which the Saracens were in 
the habit of invading the Byzantine territory, i.e. it was one of the 
two roads which met at Podandos (one by way of Tyana, the other by 
Herakleia-Kybistra), and went south to Tarsos through the Cilician 
Gates.§ Herakleia-Kybistra was another of these critical points at the 
time ; Malakopaia (north of Tyana) another. 

Thebasa belonged to Lycaonia, whereas Herakleia-Kybistra was part 
of Cappadocia at all times; therefore Thebasa must have been further 
west, and perhaps on the direct road thence to Iconium. We should 
then look for it in the neighbourhood of Kara Bunar; there are there 
both water and suitable points for fortification. A convenient water 
supply in this dry plain was of course an object of the first importance 
for the Saracen invaders. 

It was a pleasant confirmation of my work that, when independent 
reasoning had led me at different times to place Thebasa and Hyde as I 
have done, I then observed that the result explained the omission of 
Hyde in Not. IIL, X., XIII. We haye one of the numerous cases of 


* He uses the name in the sense of the province Galatia, in which Lykaonia was 
included. 

+ Le. a new centre grew up, and the mass of population collected there. 

{ Tibassada; with the termination compare Tymbriada, a form of Tymbrias, 
TIASSAAA = TI[BJAZZAAA. 

§ Loulon was in Saracen hands at the time when Thebasa is mentioned, and conse- 
quently invasions were as a rule made through the Cilician Gates (see below). 
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correspondence between a city in the low ground, Hyde, and a strong 


fortress on a rock, Thebasa, Corresponding examples are— 
s 


Prymnessos and Akroenos 
Kolossai and Chonai 
Pessinus and Justinianopolis-Palias 


It is possible that some MS. Notitia may yet be found with the 
entry “Ydn rot OnBaca. 

15. It must be acknowledged that the above conditions are not very 
definite, and that they would be fairly well fulfilled if Hyde and Thebasa 
were situated further north-west at Kara-ang-Kapu, where there is a 
very strong castle on a lofty hill, rising on three sides right out of the 
Lycaonian plain, and close to the Cappadocian frontier. This might 
seem to suit the position of Ubinnaca on the Peutinger Table much 
better ; for Ubinnaca there seems to be placed on a road from Archelais 
to Tyana, passing west of Hassan Dagh, and therefore through Kara-ang- 
Kapu. ‘The only difficulty in the way of this is that Argos or Argeos 
seems to be the name of the castle above Kara-ang-Kapu, and that I feel 
very doubtful whether a road west of the Hassan Dagh can ever have 
been in use. My opinion, after traversing the road, was that it can at 
no time have been the route from Archelais to Tyana, and that no 
Roman road passed through this rocky, dry, and barren country on the 
western skirts of the Hassan Dagh. Moreover, it is hardly an admis- 
sible supposition that a city striking coins could have existed in such a 
miserable situation as Kara-ang-Kapu. 

The conditions would not be well fulfilled if Hyde and Thebasa are 
supposed to have been situated at Ambararassi: (1) I think there is 
no hill there which could become a Byzantine fortress: (2) Kastabala 
was more probably situated there; (3) the corruption Ubinnaca in the 
Peutinger Table then remains unexplained. 

Thebasa was fortified by Nicephorus a.p. 805, along with Ankyra and 
Andrasos. In 806 Harun-al-Rashid occupied Tyana, and built a mosque 
there; he then captured Herakleia, Thebasa, Malakopaia, Sideropalos, 
and Andrasos, which in the Arab account are given as Herakleia, 
Sakaliba (Byzantine AodAor, called by Joan. Chald. Hisn Assakaliba, the 
bulwark of Tarsos), Dabesa (apparently Thebasa), Safssaf, Kunia or 
Malkunia (apparently Malakopaia), and Dsu-l-kala.* As soon as Harun 


* As I quote this list, I may here give a discussion of the names, which might more 
suitably be given below in R. In this list Safssaf and Dsu-l-kala seem to oomeeiend 
to Andrasos and Sideropalos. Safssaf means “ willow,” and in Turkish Sooud (Suyut) 
which has the same meaning, is a common village name. i : 

Safssaf was taken by the Saracens in a raid, a.p. 797, when Harun penetrated as far 
as Ankyra (Weil, ‘Gesch. d. Khalif.” ii. 470). Theophanes mentions a raid of the 
Saracens in 796, which reached Amorion (p. 470). The two are possibly the same, 
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retired, Nicephorus refortified the same places, and even ravaged 
Cilicia about Mopsouestia and Anazarbos; but Harun again sent an 
army, and once more captured Thebasa. 

Theodosius, bishop of the Catholic Church in Ide, signed the will of 
Gregory of Nazianzos. He is, doubtless, Bishop of Hyde. 

Pliny mentions the Thebaseni in Galatia, ie. the Roman Province, 
which included Lykaonia. Mordtmann, not observing this, distinguishes 
the Galatian from the Lykaonian Thebasa, and identifies the former with 
Pteria (‘ Miinch. Sitzungsber.,’ 1860, p. 178, ff.). 

Here is the most convenient place to discuss the south-western corner 
of Cappadocia, which is properly a part of Strategia Tyanitis, but is by 
Ptolemy separated from it. It contains two cities, Kybistra and 
Kastabala. 

16. Kysisrra was situated where the modern Eregli stands, in an 
open well-watered situation, a very city of orchards. Such a situation 
was not suited for the troubled times of Byzantine warfare, and during 
the eighth and ninth centuries we often hear of a fortress Herakleia, 
which is proved to have been close to Kybistra, and united with it in one 
bishopric by an entry in Notitia X., 96: 7a KvBuora Aro ra “Hpaxdéovs. 
The name of the fortress has been preserved in the modern form Eregli; 
its precise site is to be looked for on some hill in the neighbourhood. 

Kybistra is mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam., xv. 4) as in Cappadocia, 
near the boundary of Cilicia, and not far from Taurus. 

Herakleia-Kybistra was captured by Harun in 805, and by Almamun 
in 832 A.D. 

Kybistra-Herakleia was originally a bishopric under the metropolis 
Tyana, but it was formed into an archbishopric under the Patriarch 
Constantine (1059-64, Not. X. 96). It is mentioned in the list of arch- 
bishoprics in Not. X.* and XJ. This event probably marks the recog- 
nition by the Church of the fact that great part of Cappadocia now passed 
into Mohammedan hands, but Kybistra still remained in Byzantine 
possession, and it therefore became an archbishopric; though the names 


but I prefer to distinguish them, for my principle is (p. 845) to follow our authorities as 
far as possible, and not try forcibly to identify every raid mentioned by Arab historians 
in the unceasing frontier wars with some event described by Byzantine writers. We 
shall therefore regard the obvious resemblance of the names Sideropalos and Dsu-l-kala 
as accidental; we shall distinguish the raid on Safssaff and Ankyra from that against 
Amorion, and take the former asa probable proof that Safssaff was on the road from 
the Cilician Gates to Ankyra. Andrasos (p. 368) then was not Safssaff, and must 
therefore be Dsu-l-kala. Cf. Theophan., p. 482; Weil, ‘Gesch. d. Khalifen, ii. 160 ; 
Edrisi Jaubert, ii. 301. But see Addenda. 

* Tt therefore occurs twice in Not. X., as an archbishopric, 96, and as a bishopric, 
129, a typical instance of the carelessness with which these registers were kept. The 
actual words of Not. X., 96, might apply to another Constantine, 1153-5, but the 
explanation given in the text shows that this date is unsuitable, as Cappadocia was 
entirely in Turkish hands at that time. Nazianzos was made an archbishopric by 
Romanus Diogenes 1067-71. 
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ad 


of Tyana, &c., were retained as bishoprics, yet they were really in partibus 
infidelium. 

In the year 1069 Romanus IV. advanced from Sebasteia (Sivas) 
against the Turks who were ravaging Lykaonia. He came as far as 
Kybistra-Herakleia (rijs Aeyowevns “Hpaxdéovs kopoToAews). The road 
which he took must have been by Cesareia and ‘I'yana. Here he heard 
that the Turks, after capturing Ikonion, had gone away ; and he altered 
his plans, and sent part of his forces into Cilicia. 

17. KasrapaLa. Ptolemy mentions Kuaspra in Lykaonia: this is an 
obvious corruption ; and Kastabala is the probable correction. Strictly, 
Kastabala ought to be in his Strategia Antiochiane, but different au- 
thorities are followed by him in the lists of Antiochiane and of 
Lykaonia. 

. Kastabala is mentioned by Pliny, VI. 3, without any precise indication 
of locality, as a city of Cappadocia. It is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
corruption Khasbia as of Lykaonia. It must therefore have been on 
the frontier west of Kybistra, which was always reckoned in Cappadocia, 
and east of Laranda. This agrees with Strabo, who twice mentions 
Kastabala (p. 535 and 537) along with Kybistra, as a pair of towns, not 
far from Tyana, but nearer Mount Tauros. When Kybistra is fixed at 
Eregli, it is a natural and probable conclusion that Kastabala is at 
Ambararassi. 

Another Kastabala was situated on the Pyramos, and bore also the 
name Hieropolis. The lucid statement of M. Imhoof-Blumer (Monnaies 
Grecques, p. 353) points to a different conclusion from that which he 
draws. ‘The coins which he there describes were probably all struck 
by a city of Cilicia proper, situated near the river Pyramos: the exact 
site of the city still remains to be discovered, and the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries are unfortunately confused and inaccurate in this 
part. I should look for it on the Pyramos near Osmanie. 

A cutting conducts the road across the rocks immediately beyond 
Kastabala, two miles before reaching the end of the lake, and about 
19 miles from Kybistra. 

Katabatala (rv tov Manyaiwv rdw), which was captured by Basil’s 
generals (A.p. 876) at the time when he himself was taking Loulon and 
Melouos, can hardly be Kastabala (Theophan. Contin., 278), but is more 
probably in Armenia, near Tephrike, Argaous, and the other Paulician 
cities (Lokana, Tauras or Taras, Amara: Theoph. Cont., 267, 278, 
Cedren, ii. 154, 207). 

If Kastabala was a fortress in this situation, why is it never mentioned 
as an important point in the Saracen wars? The reason is, I think, as 
follows :—Kastabala was a fortress of the kind which was usual in the 
time of the Greek kings and of the Roman empire, conveniently situated 
near a great road, and depending for its strength mainly on artificial 
fortification, But almost all the fortresses which were important in the 
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Saracen wars were perched on lofty and hardly accessible rocks; such 
were Loulon, Khonai, Akroenos, Sozopolis, Justinianopolis - Palias, 
Kharsianon Kastron, and many others. Kastabala was not sufficiently 
defensible, and fell into decay early in the Byzantine period. 

18. IsauRopouis is mentioned by Hierocles and at the Council of Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 530 and 451). It is never mentioned in any of the Notitizx. 
But Zeno, providing in one of his laws that every city should have 
the right to be seat of a bishop made a special exception of Isauropolis, 
which went along with Leontopolis.* Leontopolis is mentioned as an 
autokephalous diocese in the Notitia. 

Isaura was situated on the high and strong hill now called Zengibar 
Kale; it was discovered by Hamilton. MM. Radet and Paris wrongly 
infer, from an inscription which they have published in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 
1887, p. 67, that Isaura was a Roman colony. The words on which 
they rely, "Ioavpéwy % Bovdr Kal 6 dios of re cvpmroditevdmevoe ‘Pwpator, 
do not, as Professor Mommsen informs me, justify such an inference. 

Hilarius, bishop of the Catholic Church rs xara ’Ioavpiav (not éy, 
which is used in the same passage with regard to the town of Hyde 
[Idy]), signed the will of Gregory of Nazianzos. 

19. Korna is mentioned by Ptolemy and by Hierocles, and a bishop of 
Korna (Cotnensis) was present at Concil. Constantinop. 381, and another 
at Concil. Chalced. 451. It never occurs in the Notitie. The order of 
Hierocles suggests a position either between Derbe, Isauropolis, and 
Lystra, or a little to the west of Iconium; the authority of Ptolemy 
leans in the same direction. No other evidence is known to me. No 
reason for its disappearance after Justinian’s time is known: it may 
have been merged in another bishopric. Similarly, Isauropolis dis- 
appears from all lists later than Hierocles. It is possible that the two 
phenomena are connected, which would lend additional probability to 
the situation of Korna near Isauropolis. 

20. SavaTra, or SoaTRA, is fixed with a degree of certainty unusual in 
Lycaonia; it was on the direct road from Laodicea Katakekaumene to 
Archelais, as has been shown above; it was not far from Archelais- 
Garsaoura (Strab., p. 568); it was in the waterless Lycaonian plains, 
supplied by deep wells with water which was sold. These indications 
point clearly to the ruins, four hours south-west from Hskil,f which 
are extensive. It cannot be so far cast as Sultan Khan or Hshaya, 
where there are abundant springs of water: and it can hardly be 
further west than the site above-mentioned, since it was not far from 
Archelais. 

Professor Sterrett has placed Savatra at Obruklu; but that situation 
contravenes the conditions, for it is not on the road Laodicea to Archelais, 


* The law is quoted above, in the introduction. 
+ I examined these ruins in 1886, when travelling with Mr. H. A. Brown. We took 
the straightest possible road from Tyriaion and Laodiceia Katakekaumene to Archelais. 
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and it derives'its water, not from wells, but from a lake; moreover, 
Obruklu would rather be called near Iconium than near Archelais. 

21. Kororassos, a Lycaonian village, 120 stadia from Archelais on the 
road to Savatra, Laodicea, and Ephesos (Strab., p. 568, 663). It is also 
mentioned in the Peutinger Table in the corrupt form Comitanassos, 
which perhaps results from a confusion with Parnassos on a neighbour- 
ing road. « It should easily be found between Sultan Khan and Ak Serai. 
Koropassos is probably to be read in place of the corrupt name Adopissos, 
which Ptolemy places precisely in this north-eastern corner of Lycaonia. 

Koropassos is to be distinguished from the city Koropissos of Ketis 
in Isauria (Cilicia Tracheia), whose situation is discussed below. 

22. Kanna is placed by the order of the Byzantine lists in north- 
eastern Lycaonia; in the neighbourhood of Savatra and Perta. Ptolemy 
agrees, placing it near Adopissos to the south. These considérations point 
to the south-western skirts of Hassan Dagh, south of Kara-ang-kapu, on 
the hill over which is the great fortress Argos. A bishopric is required 
for this district, and all the conditions agree with the view that Kanna 
was that bishopric. 

23. Arpistama is placed by Ptolemy in the north-western part of 
Lycaonia. ‘It still retains its ancient name in the form Arissama (which 
should probably be spelt Arrissama), north-west of Kara Bunar, and 
not very ‘far from Kara-ang-kapu. It was not a bishopric, being 
probably merged in Kanna (or possibly in Hyde). 

24, Prerra is by an examination of the very uncertain road Archelais- 
Pessinus'placed at Eskil, but, in the uncertainty as to the number and 
order of the stations on this road, the possibility must be left open that 
it was'situated at some other site in the north part of Liycaonia. It is 
apparently intended in the Table to be 32 miles from Archelais. A 
situation near Eskil would agree admirably with the order of Hierocles. 
The Notitiz always place Perta last, which prevents any inference from 
their order. . 

25. GLAvAMA appears to be the correct form of a name which appears 
as Kgdana, TAavapa, TadrdBava, Tadpava, TdéaABavos, "Ex8avuava. In the 
Notitiz it appears always with the addition Eupoxtas (#roi Eidoxcds). 
An examination of the road Archelais-Pessinus on the Peut. Table leads 
us to placeit at Inevi, and the order of Hierocles and of the Notitice 
favours a situation on the notthern frontier of Lycaonia ; but, considering 

‘how very uncertain are stations on this road, it must be left quite open 
to place Glauama at some other site on the west side of Lake Tatta. 

The double name makes it probable that there were two sites included 
in one bishopric, and that Eudokias was a foundation of the fifth century, 
in a sittidtion of the later type,* while Glauama was at a site of the 
Roman type. 

26. VeRiNopotis or PsesiLa is mentioned in the ‘ Notitie,’ but not in 


* The favourite Byzantine situation was on a lofty or a precipitous hill. 
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Hierocles. Theodosius, bishop ris Bypyvdv rodews, TAs WiBirwv TOAEWS, 
was present at Concil. Constantinop. iii, A.p. 680, and at Concil. Quinisext. 
A.D. 692. The city must be distinguished from Verinopolis or Stauros 
in Galatia Prima, of which the bishop Stephanus was present at the 
same Council, 692. 

Verina was wife of the emperor Leo (457 to 474), and we should 
expect that Verinopolis was raised to the rank of a city and bishopric 
during that period, or else during the reign of Zeno, husband of her 
daughter Adriane, when she retained some influence (474 to 491 a.p.). 
It ought in that case to be mentioned by Hierocles; its failure may be 
due to the loose way in which the ecclesiastical registers were kept. 

Leontius of Sibila, Sibilla, or Sibéla signs among the Isaurian bishops 
at Concil. Nicvn. ii., a.p. 787.- This place seems to be the same as Sybala 
or Syballa, mentioned in Isauria by Notitie III, X. The question arises 
whether this Isaurian bishopric can be identified with the Lycaonian 
Psebila or Psibela ; and, considering how loosely the lists were kept, the 
mere fact that Notitize ITI. and X. mention both, does not absolutely 
disprove their identity. If they are identical, the city must be placed 
on the frontier of the two provinces. Le Quien takes this view. It is 
indeed clear that Sibila was in the northern part of Isauria (see T’, 24), 
and therefore near the Lykaonian frontier; but my rule is to accept the 
authority of the Notitie where no clear reason is seen to discredit 
them. It is therefore more probable that Notitize IIT. and X. are to be 
followed, and in that case the order of all Notitix suggests a situation 
for Psebila in the northern part of Lykaonia. No other evidence is 
available, but it is worth while to allude to the possibility that the 
otherwise unknown Pegella, mentioned in the Peutinger Table north of 
Perta, may be a corruption of Psibella. 

The frontier between Byzantine Galatia and Lykaonia lies between 
Glauama and Petinessos. Now, the furthest north point to which 
Lykaonia can ever have extended on the west is between Atlan and 
Piri-Bey-li (the latter in Galatia Amoriana), therefore it is very unlikely 
to have extended further north on the eastside than Inevi. The country 
and the roads near Lake Tatta are almost unknown, only a part of it 
having been seen by Ainsworth. 

27. Srrovata, placed by Ptolemy in the north-west of Lykaonia, is 
otherwise unknown. Possibly it is a corruption of Saouatra, which is 
wrongly given by Ptolemy in Isauria: he also gives Olba and Antiocheia 
twice. 

28. Pyraos occurs on the Peutinger Table between Savatra and Ico- 
nium, or perhaps between Savatra and Laodiceia. A bishopric of Pyrgoi 
is mentioned, Not. IIL, X., XIN. Hierocles has ‘Péyvov, which is probably 
a corruption of the same name, and his order would suit admirably a 
situation in the north-western part of Lykaonia. Now the great extent 
of territory north and north-west of Laodicea seems to require a bishopric, 

242 
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and in this quarter, a little off the road Sauatra-Laodicea, is a place 
Orbugh,* which seems to preserve the ancient name. The town 
Anydroi Pyrgoi, disguised in Theophanes, p. 467, according to the text 
and index of De Boor, as Anydroi, on a road leading from Amorion to 
Cilicia, is evidently the bishopric in question: it was clearly situated 
in this district. 

Another place named Pyrgos is mentioned by Tagenon on the march 
of Frederick Barbarossa from Iconium to Laranda. The details of the 
march are as follows :— 


May 23, Went out of Iconium to a hortus regius, and stayed there in 
plenty. ‘his hortus is one of the gardens described above. 
, 26. Started thence and came to XL Fontes. 
» 27. Reached large stream of potable water; the stream is now 
called Tcharshembe Su. 
» 28. A large village, with vineyards. 
sia 20s | EYECOS: 
» 30. Laranda, quae dividit Ciliciam, id est, Armeniam, a Lycaonia. 
Thence they crossed the mountains after reaching some 
Christian villages, and on the mountains the Prince of 
Sibilia came to meet them: est autem Sibilia castrum 
munitissimum, et Marchia Christianorum ... defensatur. 
June 6. Bridge over Selephica stream; they cross, and thence difficult 
road lies before them: the bridge must be over the river 
south of Mut. 
» 10. Selefke. The Emperor is drowned. 


This route seems to follow the modern track from Konia by Cassaba, 
near Llisra, to Laranda, and Pyrgos must be Cassaba, the walls of which 
are still a remarkable monument. We cannot identify this Pyrgos with 
the Byzantine town (see Addenda). 

It is most convenient to allude at this point to the Strategia Tyanitis, 
and the cities which it contains. ; 

29. Tyana has long been known at Kiz Hissar, called by some writers 
Kilisa Hissar. It is certainly a various form of Xenophon’s Dana; the 
two varieties being attempts to represent in Greek an Anatolian name.t 

30. CaHya and HaLaLa-FAustrinopo.is, are to be looked for at due dis- 
tances on the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates. Faustinoplis must 
be near Pashmakji; it derived its name from the elder Faustina, who 
died there. 

8. ANDABALIS is still called Andaval, 16 miles north of Tyana on the 

road to Sasima, Ceesareia-Mazaka, Colonia Archelais, and Mokiassgos. 


* It is called Obruklu in maps, but Orbugh approximates nearer to the local pro- 
nunciation, and the Salname has Obruk. Obruk is a Turkish word meaning water-jar, 


and perhaps the true old form Orbugh (Mvpyos) has been modified by popular etymology 
so as to give a name with a meaning. ‘ 


t Called also Eusebeia, and Colonia Antonina. 
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32. Pasa or Paspasa was near Tyana. Gregory Nazianzen (Hp. 163), 
mentions a certain George, with the epithet Wacracnvés,* and 
Euphrantes, bishop of Tyana, stated at Concil. v., that this George was 
head of the monastery of Pasa, 12 miles from Tyana (Acta Cone. v., 
pp. 447-8, Mansi, ix. 258). 

33. Xanxaris. The hot baths of Xanxarist are mentioned only by 
Gregory Nazianzen, who visited them in a.p. 381. He was residing at 
Arianzos, his farm near Nazianzos; and he speaks of his visit to the 
baths as having led him rather far from home (sepaurépw mporpyayev). 
His visit to the baths gave him the hope, almost the certainty, of 
meeting Olympius, the governor—this, of course, means governor of 
Cappadocia Secunda. 

This proves that the baths of Xanxaris were a usual resort of the 
people of Tyana, and were not very far from that city. They are still a 
favourite resort of the inhabitants of this district; they are situated 
between Bor and Nigde, a little off the direct road (on the north side, 
I think), and are called simply “the Hamam.” 

At the baths there was a monastery, and Gregory mentions that the 
head was much troubled 77 70d Spdpov dpovridi, which seems to imply that 
he had to look after the service of post-horses on the public road. The 
Hamam lies beside the road from Tyana to Andabalis, and must be about 
10 or 12 miles from Tyana; the monastery, therefore, is evidently that of 
Pasa, Beside Andabalis was an imperial estate, where the fine Cappa- 
docian horses were bred, called “ equi Palmatiani” in the fourth century 
after Palmatius, who apparently was the lessee or superintendent of the 
estate. Pasa or Xanxaris was apparently on this estate. 

34. Bazis, given by Ptolemy in Tyauitis, is an interesting word. The 
feminine personal Cappadocian name Bazeis is certainly connected with 
it. It is derived from Old Persian baga, “god,” Phrygian Bagaios, 
** Zeus,’ and is the seat of Zeus Asmabaios, near Tyana, described by 
Strabo, p. 537; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll., 1.4; and Ammianus, xxiii. 6. 

35. Dracat: Aparar and Adypa: are the readings of Ptolemy. Com- 
paring Tracias of the Peutinger Table, we see that Apdya: is probably the 
correct reading. It was situated near Tyana, on a Roman road; but the 
Table is here so confined, that we may hesitate to accept its authority 
that the road in question led from Tyana to Archelais. This seems to 
be false, for we know all the stations on this road very well, it being 
described, stage by stage, in the Pilgrims’ route.t But I shall proceed 
to show that Dragai is probably the name of the imperial estate near 
Andabalis, and therefore lay on the road from Tyana to Archelais. 


* Var, lect. Macraciwds, Mannvds, Maornyvds, Maconvds. See Addenda. 

+ Some edd. read Zav(apldos, Greg. Naz., Ep. 125, 126. 

+ The view I formerly took, that the Table shows a road going from Tyana to 
Archelais by Canna and Dragai on the west side of the Hassan Dagh, seemed to me to 
be untenable when I traversed that road (see HypDr). 
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Drizes or Drizion is several times mentioned by the Byzantine writers, 
and, if it can be proved to be in this neighbourhood, the various forms 
of the name may be identified as renderings of a single native name.* 

_. The first reference to Drizion or Drizes might perhaps seem on a 
cursory glance to demand a situation further south. In the year 975 
John T'zimiskes returned from Syria to Constantinople : on the march he 
-was extremely annoyed to see that the rich estates, Longias and Drizes, 
which had been recovered from the Saracens by long and bloody wars, 
had been seized by the chamberlain Basil.t But most authorities speak 
of Anazarbos and Podandos instead of Longias and Drizes, and it would 
therefore appear that Longias was an estate near Anazarbos, and Drizes 
near Podandos. Longinias is elsewhere recorded{ to have been a 
Cilician estate, and probably Longinias should be read for Longias in 
Leo Diaconus. As to Drizes there is no possibility that a rich and fertile 
estate existed in the pass of Podandos, and we must look for it at the 
north end in the plain of Tyana. The details show that these two 
estates had formerly been imperial property, illegally seized by Basil, 
and hence arose the anger and bitter reproaches of the emperor against 
him. The imperial estate of Drizes may probably be identified with 
the Villa Palmati, which was near Andabalis, probably lying between 
it and T'yana (see Addenda). 

The position which I have assigned to Drizes is confirmed by the 
only other reference which I have been able to find to that unimportant 
place. In 964 Nicephorus marched against Cilicia, taking with him the 
Empress Theophano and her children. He left Theophano outside of 
Cilicia & tiv. dpovpiw Apilio kadovpévy. This shows that Drizion was 
not far from the Cilician frontier, and near or on the road to the Pyle, 
through which he entered. The Byzantine military road, by which he 
must of course have marched, passed by Tyana; and at Dragai, or Drizion, 
a few miles from Tyana, perhaps as being a more pleasant country 
retreat than the large city Tyana, he left his wife to wait his return 
(Theophan. Contin., 361). Another account says that he encamped some 
time in Cappadocia before entering Cilicia (79 Kammadéxwy évavdufsuevos 
xopo.), and returning after his expedition, spent the winter in Cappadocia, 
preparing for the next campaign (Leo Diac., 51; cp. Zonaras, ii. 201). 

36. Popanpos is well known, and frequently referred to by the Byzan- 
tine writers. It occupied a very important position in a deep valley in 
front of the Cilician Gates (rijs oixoupévys 73 Bdpabpov, Basil., Ep. 14). 

Podandos has retained its name as Bozanti. Comparing the equiva- 
lent forms Nadiandos and Nazianzos (Philostorg., Hist. Eccles., xii. 7), 

* Compare Baga and Bazis, Dragai and Drizes. 

t Leo Diac., p. 177. 

¢{ I have read about Longinias in Act. Sanct., but have unfortunately destroyed 
the reference which I made at the time, but which afterwards seemed too trivial for 
preservation. Cinnamus, p. 180, mentions it as a place near Anazarbos. See also 
Anna, li., p. 126, and Ducange’s note, p. 636. 
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we see that the “z” in Bozanti indicates an ancient variety in the name. 
The regio Podandus is mentioned by Hierocles, but never occurs as a 
bishopric, and it is indeed difficult to see where amid the mountains of 
Tauros could be the population that would require a bishop. Moreover 
after Cappadocia was divided by Valens into two provinces, Prima and 
Secunda, Podandos must have been politically in Secunda; but during 
the struggles that followed, the bishops of Casareia retained, for at least 
a short time, ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the district of Mount Tauros, 
and Anthimus saw the revenues of the monastery of Saint Orestes in 
Tauros carried past Tyana to Cesareia. It is quite probable that they 
marked this jurisdiction by consecrating a bishop of Podandos, the 
central point of the Tauros region, but before the earliest “ Notitia,” this 
bishopric had disappeared. Podandos had been taken by the Arabs as 
early as the seventh century. In 530, Hierocles, being under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time, placed Podandos in 
Cappadocia Prima: had he followed the civil lists, he would certainly 
have put it in Secunda, for, when Cappadocia was divided in 371-72, 
Valens made Podandos the capital of Secunda, but soon changed the 
capital to Tyana. 

37. SIALA is mentioned in Tyanitis by Ptolemy. It has been already 
discussed in Cappadocia, where I have mentioned that SIAAA is probably 
a corruption of [SA]SIMA, a city and bishopric some miles north of 
Andabilis.* 

38. Bagapaontra is described by Strabo (p. 539) as a plain in the very 
south of Cappadocia, underneath the very shadow of Tauros, barren, the 
haunt of wild asses, hardly producing a single fruit-tree. The descrip- 
tion applies, not to the plain of Tyana, as has usually been understood, 
but to the plains north and north-west of Kybistra.. Stephanus mentions 
Bagadaonia as the southernmost part of Cappadocia. 

The only other reference to this district is in Nicephorus Bryennius, 
p- 63, where the name is Gabadonia. In 1073 Isaac and Alexius Com- 
nenus advanced from Iconium to Cesareia, and they were defeated by 
the Turks not far from Cesareia. Alexius escaped with difficulty, 
and reached after some wandering 70 é&v TaBadovia rodiyvov. This 
town, mentioned apparently as a familiar place, is in all probability 
the well-known fortress of Herakleia-Kybistra. Alexius must have 
tried to escape in the direction of Iconium. 


R. Tue Passes over Taurus. 

1. At this point it will be most convenient to describe the passes of 
Mount Taurus, which were under the general charge of the Kleisour- 
arch, or Guardian of the Passes, in the Byzantine system of frontier 
defence. The chief passes over Taurus are the Pyle Cilicie, through 
which led the main road from all parts of the plateau of Asia Minor to 


* Compare Siara or Simos of the Itineraries, near Sebasteia, 
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Cilicia in all periods of history. The regular approach was by way of 
Tyana, as we know from Xenophon and from all later authorities ; but 
there are other two approaches, from Kybistra and from Ozsareia. Other 
passes, all more or less difficult, lead direct from Lycaonia, to the coast 
at Anemourion, at Kelenderis, and below Seleuceia. The most important 
of these is the one which is frequently mentioned as the pass of Andrasos 
or Kylindros, i.e. the pass leading vid Andrasos, or Adrasos, to 
Kelenderis. 

The treatise on the tactics of Nicephorus Phokas, the results of his 
experience in a long course of successful war against the Saracens, 
enumerates in chap. 23 the chief passes by which the Saracen armies 
could retire from a foray in Byzantine territory into their own country, 
i.e. Cilicia cr Commagene. They are (1) the passes which lead into 
the Anatolic Theme out of the Theme of Seleuceia, crossing from 
Cilicia into Cappadocia or Lykandos, (2) the passes crossing from 
Kommagene to Melitene and Arabissos, (3) the Armenian passes beyond 
the Euphrates.* The first head includes the pass of Adrasos, the 
Cilician Gates, and the pass from Anazarbos and Sis by Hadjin to 
Komana and to Kokussos. 

2. In the expedition made by Nicephorus (before 960 4.p., see under 
Misruia Lycaoniz) into Cilicia, he advanced by the pass of MaurIANon, 
ravaged the country towards Adana, marched down as far as the sea, 
and encamped on the banks of the Kydnos, beyond the bridge on the 
road to Adana. The Saracens who were besieging Misthia, hearing of 
the raid, raised the siege, and marched in all haste to intercept the 
Byzantine army on its return. But Nicephorus having stayed only a 
day or two in Cilicia, retired in safety by the pass of Karypron. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt, from the places in Cilicia mentioned, that 
Nicephorus advanced through the Cilician Gates. The Saracens returned 
from Misthia, by way of Vasada, Konia, Eregli, towards the Gates to 
intercept him. Nicephorus, however, had already retired in safety. 
What, now, was the pass by which he returned? I have no doubt he 
retired through the Cilician Gates. A few miles north of the Gates, 
the road divides into three; the left leads to Kybistra, the central to 
Tyana, the right direct to Cesareia-Mazaka.t Now Nicephorus cannot 
have advanced by Kybistra, for, as he must have traversed Lykaonia to 
reach that pass, there was every chance that the Saracens would hear of 
his raid too soon, and be able to intercept him. Moreover, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned that the Anatolic and Opsikian troops were left to 

* P. 250.—8v olas yap 5300 SieAOety BovrnOdary, ad Te Ta ev Redreunela KAeiooupar 
kal Tov Tay AvarodikGy O€uatos, Kaba Td TaupiKd vpn thy te KiAiklay dioplCovcr Karma- 
doxtay re kat Avxavddv: mpds Tovrois 5& Kal Ta mapakelweva Pepuavikedy Te kad Adardy, Kal 
7d Kanoody kal rod Aaov0a, Medithyny te, kal TA Kadovdia: Kal Te mépabey Tod Edppdtov 
TOTOMOU K.T.A. 


t The Cesareia road separates from the other beside Podandos (Bozanti Khan); the 
other two fork at Takbta Keupreu, six miles further north. 
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oppose the Saracen invasion, so that the troops with Nicephorus must 
have been mainly those of the eastern Themes, Kharsiana, Armeniaca, 
kc. Hence Nicephorus must have advanced by one of the other passes, 
and certainly by the regular military route by Tyana, which, therefore, 
is the pass Maurianon. On his return the pass of Kybistra is obviously 
even more out of the question than on the advance; hence the name 
Karydion remains for the pass leading to Kaisari by Bereketli Maden. 

After writing out this argument, I turn to my map, and find that. 
the road from the Pyle Cilicia to Casareia passes by Bozanti Khan 
(Podandos) and Funduklu; Funduklu is the Turkish translation of 
Kapvduov.* 

The point where the passes Maurianon and Karydion forked was 
perhaps called Gytarion or Typsarion. In 1068 the Byzantine army 
crossed the passes of Mount Tauros from Cilicia, éfoto. 8 qyiv eis re 
Xeplov THs Tod Tlodavrod KxAewro’pas éxtds, Tupdpiov Kkadovpevov. The 
emperor went thence direct to Constantinople; hence there is every 
probability that Typsarion is not on the Eregli pass, but on the direct 
road from Podandos to Tyana. Mich. Attal., p. 121. 

Seylitzes, p. 677, differs from Michael as to the name and the 
position,—eis_ re Xwplov THs Tlodavd0d KAecrovpas, Turdpiov KAaTovopLacopLevoy. 

At this point the army heard reports from Melitene: there is there- 
ore only one point which suits all the conditions,—that point is where 
the direct road from eastern Cappadocia joins the Tyana-Tarsos road. 
Here news would naturally reach the army ; and it is a point out of the 
pass in one sense, yet it would be equally correct to say that it is in 
the pass. 

The pass Maurianon was guarded by the strong fortress Loulon, 
which had been captured by Basil in 878, and the route was therefore 
open to Nicephorus. 

3. Louton, called Saxatisa or Hisn Assakaliba by the Arabs, was a 
frontier fortress of primary importance in the Saracen wars. It com- 
manded the main pass leading north from Tarsos, and its possession was 
a critical point. Its critical importance is often mentioned,t and the 
references, if taken strictly, would show that Loulon was close to Tarsos ; 
but a study of its history shows clearly that this is quite impossible, and 


* The three roads may be thus given, with approximate distances :—(1) Pyle 123 
Podandos 43 Yosunlu 2 Funduklu 53 Kamushli Khan 3} Soldakli 123 Kaya Alti 8} 
Kavlak 5} Frenk 22 Enehil 33 Ashlama 5 Gerdeliz 3 Arapli 8 Develi Kara Hissar 193 
Indje Su 19 Kaisari. (2) Podandos 3 Ak Keupreu 3 Takhta Keupreu 19 Pashmakji 
(near Faustinopolis) 13 Tyana. (3) Takhta Keupreu 13 Tchifte Khan 11 Wlu Kishla 
12 Tchapan 15 Eregli (Kybistra) 20 Kastabala. Most of these estimates I owe to Major 
Bennet. 

$ 7d mrciota Thy “PwomaKhy emixpdreray wpedody dxvpérarov Kdotpov (‘Theophan. 
Contin., 277), the bulwark of Tarsus (Jo. Chald.), ppotpidy ti 777 Tdpow ayxlOupoy eri 
sivos wynrordrov Adpov Kal epuuvod (Cedren., ii. 174); Epund te Kal ppovpioy TH Kara 
Kiacklay Tdépow mAnoid(ov Kal yertovoty (Theophan. Contin., 197). 
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that Loulon was much further north. Itcommanded the most important 
route to Tarsos, and was thus the key which opened and closed the road 
to T'arsos. This great road must of course be the road from Tyana 
through the Cilician Gates. Over the actual Gates themselves there 
are the remains of a fortress, and it is possible that is Loulon; but even 
this position, 40 or 50 miles from Tarsos, seems too far south to suit 
history, and I should look for a site nearer Tyana. 

4, The Thema of Lesser Cappadocia, which lay south of Kharsiana, 
bordering on Lykaonia and Buccellarii and including Cesareia-Mazaka, 
extended on the south as far as the fortress of Loulon, and even to 
Podandos.* The terms imply that Loulon was north of Podandos. 

5. Loulon is mentioned as the first point in the line of beacon fires, by 
which news of a Saracen invasion was telegraphed to Constantinople ; 
this line of communication was discontinued by the Emperor Michael 
(842-57) in one of his foolish freaks (Theophan. Contin., 197). It is 
impossible that a point on the southern slope of Taurus towards Tarsos 
should be the beginning of this line. This shows that it must have 
been situated on the northern skirts of Taurus, and its commander was 
charged with the watch of the passes. The beacon fire must have been 
lighted on some peak south of Faustinopolis, and we might look for 
Loulon in this neighbourhood.t 

The description of the line of beacons is the critical passage to fix 
the site of Loulon. The second beacon, on the hill of Argaios or Argea 
(ie. Argaia), might at first sight appear to be Argaeus beside Ceesareia- 
Mazaka, the loftiest mountain in Asia Minor. But it is obvious that 
such a line for the beacons is quite impossible, not to mention that a 
fire, even as far north as Tyana, could not be visible on Argaeus. 
General considerations made me quite certain that one of the beacons 
must be on a peak of Hassan Dagh, and in 1886 I went round the 
western side of the mountain. At the extreme western or south- 
western end, an almost isolated peak rises direct from the plain of 
Lykaonia about 1000 feet. The summit commands a wonderful view : to 

* Constant. Porph. de Them., p. 19.—ikpa 5¢ Karmadoxla 4 viv xpnuaticovea eis 
O<ua, Hres Buopds ort Avkaovlas kal SiaBalver wéxpis abtis Karapelas, rAariverat 5 ews 
apxis THv BoukeAdaplwy, kaTadrtyer de mpds avarodas wexpis aris ‘PodevTod kal Tod ppouplov 
TOU KaAovpevov AovAov kal av’THs Modevdo0v, If, as I think probable, ‘Podevrod is a mis- 


taken form for Modevd0d, perhaps suggested by a Latin form Podentos, the inference in 
the text that Loulon was north of Podandos cannot be pressed. 

+ The line of beacons is given as follows (Theophan. Contin., 197) :—d.d pavod 
dndovoty Tots Katd, Toy "Apyatoy Bovvdy, kal of adOis ToIs Kata Thy "Ioduoy, Kal of Tots Kate 
7d Alyihoy, kal TodTo Tots Kara Thy Mduavra médw Bouvdy: cita rodroy 5 KupiCos dia- 
dexdsuevos, kal abOis rodroy 6 Méxidos , ee Todrov d& 5 Tod dylov Adteyttov Bovyds 
Tots ev TH meyddw mararlo kata Td HALaKdy Tov Sapov em) TobTov diartaplois adwprowevors 
év Bpaxet eroles 51) pavepd. The same stations are given by Cedrenus, ii., 174, Loulon, 
Argaios hill, Isamos hill, Aigialos (sic), Mamas, Kirkos, Mékillos, hill of St. Auxentios, 
and the palace. Constantine Porphyr. (de Cerim., i. app., p. 491) gives them as Loulon, 
Aiyéas Bovvés, Samos, Aigilon, Olympos, Kyrizos, Movx:Aos émdvw rau Tvaay, bill of 
Saint Auxentios, and the palace. 
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the north lies the great salt lake Tatta, backed by the hills of Galatia ; 
south extends the huge wall of Taurus, and between lies the hollow 
Lykaono-Cappadocian plain. A fire at the northern end of the pass 
would be clearly visible on this peak of Hassan Dagh, and the view 
extends thence far away north-west in the direction of Constantinople 
over a perfectly flat plain, on the horizon of which one or two peaks are 
visible. As the third peak from Argaios is Olympos, obviously the 
Mysian mount, it is impossible to place Argaios too far to the south, 
while the evidence about Loulon being the bulwark of Tarsos restricts 
us to a point not too far removed from Taurus. Not ashadow of adoubt 
can remain in the mind of any one who ascends the peak which I have 
described and surveys the country round, that it is the only point which 
makes the short line of beacons a possibility. On this peak are the 
ruins of a strong fort, whose masonry seems to be in part Hellenic and 
in part Byzantine restoration. Standing here, and thinking of Strabo’s 
expression, “Argos, a lofty fortress towards Taurus,’ * I recognised 
that the Byzantine name Argaios is the same as Strabo’s Argos, the 
latter form being only a little more grecised. 

When Argaios is thus fixed, it would be an easy matter for an 
explorer to discover the next points, Isamos and Aigilos. The name 
Argaios, which is given to two of the most striking mountains in 
Cappadocia, is probably a Cappadocian word meaning mountain. From 
Argaios the view extends to the mountains north of the salt lake Tatta. 
If we put Isamos at some peak in the desert west of the north end of 
the lake, Aigilos must be looked for somewhere near Troknades, perhaps 
between Kaimaz and Dorylaion, in a point of the hills south of the 
Tembris. It is more difficult to flash the news across the broken country 
between Dorylaion and Constantinople, and hence more beacons are 
needed in the latter half of the way. See F. 56. 

6. It has now become clear that Loulon is a fortress commanding the 
pass between the Cilician Gates and Tyana. Now precisely in this pass 
lies the bishopric Faustinopolis ; the city of Faustinopolis was built by 
Marcus Aurelius and named after the Empress Faustina, who died there. 
Its original name was Halala. It appears probable that the second 
syllable of Halala is long, and that it is the same word as the Byzantine 
Loulon. 

7. Loulon is called by the Arab historians Sakaliba, or Assakaliba. 
Prof. Robertson Smith informs me that the word means “ Sclavonians,”’ 
and that, “according to Beladhori, p. 150, many Sclavonians were placed 
by the Caliph Merwan II. along the frontiers.” Hisn Sakaliba, there- 
fore, is the Castle of the Sclavonian guards.” Theophanes, p. 348, men- 
tions, that in 664 5000 Sclavinoi joined the Saracens, and were settled 
in Seleukobolos near Apameia. In 691, 20,000 Sklaboi, who had been 

* P. 537, in describing the Cappadocian fortresses, 5 re”Apyos Epuua bipnddv mpds 
T@ Tavpy. 
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enrolled in the Byzantine army, deserted and joined the Arabs (Theoph., 
p- 366). 

8, Loulon was captured by Harun-al-Rashid, when the Saracen power, 
reviving under the Abbasside Khalifate, was a second time beginning to 
press hard on Asia Minor. According to Weil (‘Gesch. der Khalifen,’ 
ii, p. 160) the Arab historians place the capture in 805,* but the 
Byzantine historians do not mention it at all; and the history of the 
wars from 782 onwards makes it probable that Loulon was in Saracen 
hands during them. The Saracens could not invade by the Cilician 
Gates unless this fortress were in their hands. It was probably taken in 
782, or soon after. 

Loulon remained in Saracen hands at least as late as 811. We do 
not hear when it was recovered by the Byzantines; but Weil mentions 
that, after capturing Herakleia-Kybistra in 831, the Khalif Al Mamun 
in 832 besieged Loulon unsuccessfully for a hundred days. In 833 he 
began to rebuild and fortify Tyana, perhaps to aid his designs against 
Loulon; but he died in this year, and his successor gave up the 
intention of refounding Tyana. It is apparent that if Al Mamun was 
not master of Loulon in 831, he cannot have invaded by the pass which 
it commands, but must have crossed Taurus by another way to attack 
Herakleia-Kybistra and Tyana. 

The great invasion by Motassem in 838, when Amorion was captured, 
must have passed through the Cilician Gates, and Loulon was probably 
captured as a preliminary. But still, in the campaigns of 856-63, the 
Saracens seem always to invade by the passes leading from Kommagene 
to Kataonia, which makes it probable that Loulon was then a Byzantine 
possession. I+ is recorded that Michael (843-67) discontinued the line of 
beacons from Loulon to Constantinople,t and apparently Loulon passed 
into the power of the Saracens between 863 and 867 (Cedren., ii. 174). 

9. In a.p. 878 Basil captured Loulon, “ which had been, by the neglect 
of preceding emperors, allowed to pass into the hands of the Saracens, 
and was held by them as a fortress, strong both by natural situation and 
by its garrison.” Thereupon the fortress Melouos voluntarily surrendered 
(76 MeXodos xaotpov, Theophan. Contin., 277-8). It is highly improbable 
that Basil penetrated into Cilicia at this time, for the Saracens were still] 
too strong; and this fact confirms our previous conclusion, and shows 
that both Melouos and Loulon must be placed on the north side of 
Taurus. About the year 900 it can be proved that Loulon was still in 
Byzantine hands,} and it probably remained in their power till the 
Turkish conquest. 

* The other fortresses captured at the same time were Thebasa (Dabesa, Arabic), 
Andrasos (Dsu-l-kala), Malakopaia (Kunia or Malkunia), Sideropalos (Safssaf), Loulon 
is not mentioned by Theophanes, but is mentioned by the Arab historians. 

+ Muralt, ‘Essai de Chronogr. Byzant.,’ i, dates this event in 866. 


} See the description of the inroad made by Nicephorus Phokas into Cilicia about 
896, quoted above in describing the pass. 
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10. Metouos, or MELox, It is clear from the passage just quoted that 
Melouos was a frontier fortress on a pass of Taurus. There can be no 
doubt that it is identical with the Meloe mentioned in Isauria by 
Hierocles and the Notitiew. The references to it may be taken to imply 
that it was on an important pass; and it was probably on the pass from 
Laranda by Adrasos and Germanicopolis to Kelenderis. Adrasos was 
further south than Melve, to judge from the general probabilities of the 
Byzantine allusions. Hierocles mentions them together, and apparently 
Melouos has still retained its name as Meliss Tepe, while Adrasos was 
probably on the Kalykadnos, a few miles further south. The evidence 
is more fully discussed below. 

Melouos cannot be the same place that is called Semalouos by 
Theophanes (p. 453). which was besieged for a whole summer by Harun- 
al-Rashid, and captured in September 780, for Semalouos was in the 
Armeniac Theme. But perhaps Melouos is to be identified with Milos 
or Milios (see § 11). 

Tadd here a few fortresses which are mentioned during the Saracen 
wars, apparently in these parts, but which cannot be placed exactly 
with our scanty information. 

11. Milos. In 781 Irene sent all the Asiatic troops to guard the 
kleisourai, and prevent an invasion of the Saracens. <A battle took place 
at Mélos or Milos* in which the Byzantine troops gained a complete 
victory, according to Theophan. (p. 455) ; while the Arab historians say 
merely the Saracens did not venture to face the great Byzantine force. 
Milos is, therefore, in or near one of the kleisowrai leading from Cilicia 
across Tauros. 

12. Koron is mentioned in Theophan. Contin. (p. 360, etv.), as having 
been captured by the Saracens in the year 892. No clue to its situation 
is given, except that it was a fortress of Cappadocia. It was in Cappa- 
docia Secunda under Tyana (Constant. Porph. de Them., p. 21). This 
suggests that it was either in the plain of Venasa, or more probably at 
the ruined fortifications now called Viran Sheher, some hours south-east 
of Ak Serai (Colonia Archelais), on the outskirts of Hassan Dagh. 

13. Tyropoion is occasionally mentioned as a strong fortress; but 
in the few casual references to it hardly any clue is given to its 
situation. When Phokas, who had rebelled against the emperor John 
Tzimiskes, A.D. 971, and had occupied Cesareia, found that Skléros was 
advancing from Dorylaion against him, and that his own followers 
were deserting him, he fled to Tyropoion (Cedren., ii. 390, cp. 448). 
Romanus Diogenes, being dethroned in 1072, and being defeated at 


* Muralt, ‘Essai de Chronogr. Byzant.,’ vol. i., quotes also the form Milios from 
another authority, to which I have not access. Milios has a singular resemblance to 
Meloucs or Meloe, the Isaurian fortress and bishopric; for great varieties exist in the 
forms of proper names in these late times. It is, therefore, not improbable that Milos is 
to be identified with Melouos, 
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Dokeia (now Tossia) in the Armeniac Theme, retired into Cappadocia, 
occupied a fort Tyropoion, é! dou xeipevov 6xvpod, and finally retreated 
into Cilicia, [of course by the Cilician Gates]. The enemy, advancing 
against him, avoided the pass of Podandos (i.e. the Cilician Gates), and 
crossed Mount Tauros by one of the Isaurian passes.* These passages 
show that Tyropoion lay in the country south-west of Casareia, and 
between Dokeia and mount Tauros. 

After this was in type, the identification of Dipotamon has shown 
me that Tyropoion is Tyriaion (see Purycta ). 

14. Macadads or MacoAady is mentioned by Theophanes (389-90) as 
in the Anatolic Theme. The only other reference to it known to me is 
‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 8, App. p. xxx, where it is mentioned as a fort in the 
pépn THs “AvatoAjs, to which Saint Nicetas was exiled. Being in the 
Anatolic Theme it cannot have been in Cappadocia. It may have been 
either in Lykaonia or Phrygia, but the events narrated by Theophanes 
agree better with a position in Lykaonia on the road from Cilicia to 
Akroenos. A town Theodosiana, otherwise unknown, is to be sought 
on the same road nearer Akroenos. 

15. Kopidnados, where the Saracens were victorious in 788 (Theoph., 
463), in the Anatolic: Theme, is possibly the same as Apadna in Isauria, 
where Justinian built a monastery (Procop., Aedif., V., p. 328). 

16. Kasin, a great:cave or underground stronghold, called Matmurah 
by the Arab historians, which was captured by the Saracens in 776, by 
smoking out the inhabitants. There can be little doubt that Kasin was 
in the plain of Venasa, about Sasima and Malakopaia ; great underground 
residences are a special and peculiar feature of this plain, which lies on 
the direct road north from the Gates.t In 776 the Saracen invasions 
were beginning anew, and as yet they did not penetrate very far into 
Byzantine territory. The Arab accounts, indeed, say that they captured 
Ankyra in this year; but the Byzantine authorities do not confirm this; 
and it appears incredible, unless there be some place near the frontier 
whose name is confused by the Arabs with Ankyra of Galatia. Some 
other references at this time certainly are more naturally interpreted of 
an Ankyra in the south of Cappadocia, but perhaps they are only 
mistaken references to the Galatian Ankyra, 

Kasin is clearly the same as the military district Kases, transferred 
from the Cappadocian Theme to Kharsiana about 890. This fact implies 
a situation south of the Halys, as I have shown in speaking of the 
Theme Kharsiana. 


* Ala Tis TaY "Ioaipwy cis Taltny evéBadrev, ducetddevTo: 8 dyTes Kal Tpaxets Kal 
avdvreis Kal Alay orevdmopor of SiarerxiCovres TO dpay avxeva és Thy Kidtklay ov petplay 
erolovy obd8 efodoy TG oTpdtw Thy ciaéAcvow (Mich. Attal., p. 174). 

+ Theophan., 449; Weil, ‘ Khalifen, ii, 97. It is possible that Kasin is a corruption 
of Sasima, midway between the old form and the modern Hasga Keui, . 
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Vv 


S. Roman Roaps iy LyKkaonra AND TYANITIS. 


After thus fixing the cities of these districts, it becomes possible to 
attempt to trace the roads. 

1. The road from Iconium to the Cilician Gates is not given in a direct 
and complete way in the Table, but it cannot have been omitted, and 
most of the stations on it are given in a scattered way. It may be 
restored from the fragments, taken in conjunction with the following 
road, as 

Iconium 50 Barata 21 Kastabala 20 Kybistra 54 Podandos 
(Paduando in the Table) 13 Pyle Cilicie (fines Cilicize 
in the Table)—{Mopsoukrene (omitted on the Table)] 
—Tarsos. 


It is probable that the Tetrapyrgia, which is mentioned twice in the 
Table, as Tetra between Cibistra and Mazaca, and in full as Tetrapyrgia 
on the road Iconium-Claudiopolis, has been transferred here from Syria. 
Tetrapyrgium is mentioned in the tale of Saint Sergius,* who was 
carried from castrum Barbalissos (on the Euphrates) to castrum Soura, 
and then made to run, shod with iron nails, to castrum Tetrapyrgium, a 
distance of nine miles, and thence nine miles more to castrum Ruzaphata. 
The latter place is obviously Resapha, afterwards called Sergiopolis. 
Procopius (Bell. Pers., ii., p. 99) says that Sergiopolis was 126 stadia 
from Soura, and was situated in the southern part of the campus 
Barbaricus, which must obviously be the territory of Barbalissos, 

2. A road is given in the Peutinger Table :— 


Iconium t Barata xxx1x Tyana. 


The course of this road is determined by the probable situation of 
Barata at Bin Bir Kilisse. It is therefore really the road to the Cilician 
Gates, from which the road to Tyana forks at Kybistra. There seem to 
be some stations omitted: Kastabala and Kybistra, which lie immediately 
east of Barata, are mentioned in the Table, but on wrong roads.t The 
road then is to be restored. 

Iconium L Barata xx1 Kastabala xx Kybistra xxxix Tyana. 


* This reference should be added to O. 1, where I was unable to insert it. 

+ It puts Kybistra between Tyana and Cesareia-Mazaka, Kastabala between 
Komana-Capadocie and Melitene. Another view is taken by the older geographers. 
Leake, followed by Kiepert, &c., corrects the Cibistra of the Table to Kyzistra, which 
is mentioned by Ptolemy in the Strategia Kilikia, and accepts the road Andabalis- 
Kyzistra-Tetra-Cesareia as a real one. I believe that Cibistra must be understood 
to be the important station Kybistra in a false position. I am very doubtful also 
whether Ptolemy’s Kyzistra is to be accepted as a real city, for in the Nicene Council, 
A.D. 825, Kyzistra is given as a bishopric, which proves that it is merely an error or a 
various form, due to local pronunciation, of Kybistra. Ptolemy, misled by the variation 
in the name, puts one in Strategia Kataonia, and one in Strategia Kilikia: in a similar 
way he doubles Olba as Olbasa, and puts one in Ketts, the other in Strategia Antiochiane, 
being ignorant that the latter includes Ketis. 
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3. The road from Iconium to Seleukeia of Isauria coincides with the 
last to Barata. Then it passes by Laranda (omitted on the Table), 
ad fines, Koropissos in Ketis (Coriopio on the Table), Claudiopolis 
(omitted on the T'able), where it forks, one branch (probably not 
mentioned on the Table) going to Kelenderis, the other to Seleukeia. 
The Table makes this road go to Pompeiopolis instead of Seleukeia. 
This is probably a mere fault of drawing complicated by the triple 
occurrence of this city in the Table, twice Pompeiopolis, and once Soloi. 
This road then may be restored: 

Iconium 1 Barata—[Laranda]—Koropissos —[Claudiopolis ]— 
Seleukeia. 
At Seleukeia it joined the coast road, given on the Table (after some 
corrections are made) as 
Selinus — Anemourion — Arsinoe — Kelenderis — Seleuceia — 
Korykos—Pompeiopolis-Soloi—Zeph yrion— Mallos— Aigai— 
Issos—Alexandreia kat’ "Iooov—Rossos. 

The Katabola on this road, beside Issos, seems to be transferred from 
the road Issos by Kastabala to Kommagene.* 

4, The next road went: 

Iconium xx Lystra (Taspa on the Table) xxuu Isaura (Isaria) 

This road may have gone on by Germanicopolis and Anemourion 
to join the coast road, but, considering the difficulty of the country 
south of Isaura and the late date at which it was civilised, the pro- 
bability is that it went no further than Isaura. 

5. The next road has almost wholly disappeared from the Table. 
There remains only the coast end. It must have passed by Dali- 
sandos (? Fassiller), Karallia (Bey Sheher), Parlais, and Katenna (Godena). 
It will be again referred to below. 

6. There remain four roads whose existence is probable or certain 
(1) Iconium to Vasada (Yonuslar) and Misthia (Kirili Kassaba), where 
it joined the road Antiocheia-Neapolis-Misthia-Karallia: this is a probable 
route, but is omitted in the Table. (2) Iconium to Laodicea Combusta: 
this road is certain, but is confused on the Table with a route of very 
doubtful character from Iconium to Archelais, which seems to be 
described as 

Iconium xx Pyrgos xxui Savatra, 


the continuation to Archelais being missed. Such a road, however, is 
impossible, for it would not go by Savatra, but would join the road 
Laodicea-Archelais either at Sultan Khan or at Koropassos. Moreover, 
it is in the last degree improbable that a direct route Iconium-Archelais 
could have been of such importance at this period as to find a place in 
the Table. Such a route rose to importance only when Konia became 


* See above, Kastabala. 
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the Seljuk capital, and Ak-Serai-Archelais, one of their chief cities, was 
connected by a direct road with the capital. 

(8) The Table gives a road Laodiceia-Caballucome-Savatra. This 
road also is quite falsely given, for we are fortunately able to place 
Caballucome with definite certainty on a different road. Joannes 
Cinnamus comes to our aid, and mentions Kdé@adda (which is evidently 
the same as KaGadXovxiun*) on the direct road from Iconium to 
Philomelion. 

6. The passage of Cinnamus (p. 42) is as follows :—Manuel advanced 
against the Turks of Iconium by way of Akroenos (Afiom Kara Hissar), 
where he defeated part of their army, the rest being with the Sultan 
Masut at Philomelion. The Sultan retreated to a place Andrachman (éné 
tiva x@pov “Avdpaxpay Iepouxds [i.e. in Turkish] évopacpévov). Manuel 
now advanced to Hadrianopolis, and encamped at Gaita (still called 
Aghait), where he again defeated the Turks, and the Sultan fled to 
Iconium. Manuel advanced again to Kaballa, while the Sultan relied 
on the defence of the mountains which separate Kaballa from Iconium. 
Kaballa, therefore, could not be on the road Iconium-Laodicea-Tyriaion- 
Philomelion, as that road goes through the plain the whole way; and 
there is no alternative except to place it on the Tchigil road; and the 
coincidence of name and the existence of remains point to the situation 
of Kaballa at Tchigil. The difficult pass T&:Spydirlnpav’ by which 
Manuel continued his march is either the crossing of the mountains 
a few miles west of Iconium, or the pass beside Devrent Keui. The 
road from Tchigil to Konia traverses both. Manuel did not advance 
beyond Tchivrelitzemani,t but retired by the road that leads to Lake 
Pasgusa, formerly called Skleros. This lake is the ancient Karalis, 
Bey Sheher Gol, and Skleros is evidently a Byzantine variant of Karalis. 

Kabala is also mentioned by Cedrenus { as a fortress above Iconium 
(dpovtprov avobev rod “Ixoviov diaxeipevov). 

The only other reference to Kabala which I have observed is in 
A.D. 824, when Choireas, governor of Kabala, was implicated in the 
insurrection of Thomas against Michael II. Kabala is an important 
point in the Byzantine military system, for the governors of Kabala and 
Saniana are both in situations of great power § (see Santana in Galatia). 

7. Colonel Stewart describes this route, Ak Sheher to Eleveras 5, to 


* Compare Kakkabas or Kakkabokome, see my ‘Cities and Bishoprics,’ pt. ii. 
sec. Ixvili. 


+ Nicetas Choniata (p. 72) says he laid siege to Iconium, but this is a pure 
exaggeration. But even Cinnamus’s account suggests that he came very close to 
Iconium, and his line of retreat suggests that he advanced beyond the junction of the 
road Misthia-Vasada-Iconium with the road Philomelion-Kaballa-Iconium; the 
junction is between the two passes described in the text. 

t Cedren., ii., p. 266. Georg. Mon., Sym. Mag., and Theoph. Contin., all mention the 
name Kabala, in telling this incident, the flight of Andronicus fiom Leo IY., in 908, but 
do not specify its situation. Cp. Zonaras, II., p. 180, ed. Par. 

§ Cedren., ii., p. 90; Theophan. Contin., p. 71. 
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Aghayit 7, to Ereis* 9, to Doghan Hissar 17, to Rus 21, Tchir (correct 
form Tchigil) 29, Derwent 37, Kavaklu 48, Konia 643. Hence we may 
restore the road.on the Table as 

Philomelion xxx Kaballa xxxv1 Iconium. 


8. After putting this road on the restored Table, we have also to 
form the connections Iconium-Laodiceia and (4) Laodicea-Savatra- 
[Koropassos]-Archelais, both of which may be taken as quite certain. » 
One other Lycaonian or Cappadocian road is represented in the Table— 

[Archelais] xx Salaberina xvi Cena xvi Tracias xvi Tyana. 


Salaberina is unknown. Cena is given by the Jerusalem Itinerary on 
the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates, and has therefore been 
falsely transferred to its place in the Table. Traciae was an imperial 
estate near Andabalis, 16 miles from Tyana on this road. 
_ The road Iconium by Kara Bunar to Tyana is described by the late 
Colonel J. D. H. Stewart as :— 
Iconium 12 Dedem 74 Karkhu (stone bridge over a stream) 7 
Ismil 11 Yerekli Devrent 15 Kara Bunar 21 Bektek 74 
stone bridge over a stream 11 Tchayan (15 Tana). 


This road falls at Bektek into the road from Kybistra to Tyana, and 
there is no reason to think that it ever was a Roman road. 
9. A fragment of the Table still remains unaccounted for— 


Iconium xx Pyrgos XXIII. 


and probably some of the far too numerous names between Pessinus and 
Archelais belong to roads in the west of Lycaonia. It is quite possible 
that there was a station Pyrgos between Laodiceia and Savatra, and it may 
be assumed as certain that one or more stations were mentioned on the 
road which is given as 


Amorium xx Laodicea. 


The existence of this last road is certain. 
10. The road Archelais-Pessinus appears on the Table thus :— 


(Archelais) x11 Comitanasso (i.e. Coropassos, mixed with Par- 
nassos on another road) xx Perta xx Conguso xx Pegella xx 
Egdava xv Vetisso xx Bagrum vu Tolosocorio xxi Abrostola. 


Of these, Abrostola may be at once dismissed as being Phrygian in 
the province Asia,t and Vetisso seems to be the same as Ptolemy’s 
Ovéreorov in Galatia. The distances on this road may be estimated as 
follows :— 

Archelais x11 Coropassos 20 Eskil 35 Inevi 70 Sangarius bridge 
25 Pessinus. 

* Sterrett gives this name Reghiz; the correct form is Egri Géz, “Squint Eye,” but 

the pronunciation approximates to Ereghoz. 


. + Abrostola is given by Ptolemy as in Phrygia, and there seems no reason to doubt 
his statement, which gives a valuable clue to its situation, 
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On the road as it appears in the Table a station Congoustos is given, 
but Ptolemy places it far west, and it probably belongs to one of the 
western roads. There remain, then— 


Archelais xm Coropassos xx Perta (Hskil) xx Pegella XX 
TAAYAMA (Inevi). 

Here the road forks, one branch goes to Ankyra: the other, which is 
shown on the Table, goes to Pessinus and Dorylaion. We may restore 
its course as— 

TAAYAMA xy Pitnisos xx Bagrum — Tolistochora xxum 
Pessinus. 


T. CruictA TRACHEIA oR ISAURIA, 


1. The map of Isauria, though much improved by Professor Sterrett’s 
journey in 1885, is still too uncertain to permit anything like a proper 
study of the ancient topography. As I have never travelled in any 
part of the country, I cannot do more than put down a few notes about 
scattered points. The beginning of a study of the country should be 
made from the great roads which lead across Taurus from Laranda to 
Kelenderis, to Anemourion, and to Seleuceia. The first of these was a 
Roman road, and it must in all ages have been an important route 
between Iconium and the sea. But the other roads are also of import- 
ance. In ancient time the road Laranda-Seleuceia apparently passed by 
Claudiopolis, but another road has recently been. made practicable for 
wheeled vehicles in furtherance of Said Pasha’s scheme to connect Konia 
with a harbour on the coast. It goes direct from Laranda through 
Maghra, and traverses a desert country. A study of the list of Hierocles 
has led me to the belief that he arranges his cities with an eye to these 
roads. This view can be proved only by a careful exploration of the 
country, which still remains to be made. Professor Sterrett’s exploration 
in 1885 was very far from exhaustive: he traversed none of these roads, 
and, though he acutely detected several ancient names in the modern 
village names, yet no epigraphic evidence to fix any city * was added by 
him. In brief terms my view is that the three chief roads are— 


(1) Laranda Koropissos Claudiopolis Kelenderis. 


(2) Claudiopolis Diocesareia Seleuceia. 
(3) Laranda Melouos Adrasos Germanicopolis, where it forked, one 
path leading to Kelenderis, and one near Eirenopolis to Anemourion. 


The grounds on which this view is based are rather difficult to put 


clearly. 
2. The following statistics as to these roads were given me by tlic 


late Colonel J. D. H. Stewart. 


* Astra and Artanada were not cities. 
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(1) Akliman (harbour of Seleuceia) to Mut (Claudiopolis), 544 miles.* 


Akliman, sea level. 38 Zehne. 
10} alt. 2100 feet. 451 Tareveliler. 
224 Geuk Belen. 544 Mut, 1000 feet. 


314 Noghreen, 1700 feet. 
(2) Mut (Claudiopolis) to Karaman (Laranda), 51 miles. 


Mut, 1000 feet. 31 Watershed, 1500 feet. 
93 alt. 4650 feet. 44} Fusandeen. 
14 Summit, alt. 5259 feet. 51 Karaman. 


20 Restel Yaila. 
(3) Kilindria (Kelenderis) to Ermenek (Germanicopolis), 59 miles. 


Kilindria or Gulnar, over 26 Tash Oglu, 4500 feet. 
Selli Pass. 46 Zeve, 2896 feet.t 
17 Eleribas, 3300 feet. 59 Ermenek, 4442 feet.f 
(4) Ermenek (Germanicopolis) to Karaman (Laranda), 59 miles.t 
Ermenek, 4442 feet. 314 Bostakchi Su. 
16 Kanish Boghaz. 364 Meliss Tepe. 
19 Boundary of Vilayet Konia. 47 Boyalar. 
30 Bostan Su Keui in Kaza 59 Karaman (Laranda). 
Khadim. 


Another estimate by Colonel Stewart, taken from another journey, is— 
Kilindria to Ermenek, 63} miles, time, 25 hours, 10 minutes. 
Ermenek to Meliss Tepe, 48? miles, time 16 hours 3 minutes. 

Meliss Tepe to Karaman, 5 hours. 

(5) Laranda to Selefke via Maghra.* 


Laranda. 503 Maghra, 4590 feet. 
21 alt. 5500 feet. (?) Akliman. 
29 alt. 6100 feet. 


Colonel Stewart could not give me any estimate of the roads Akliman 
to Maghra, and Kilindria to Mut. The latter is stated by Leake as 
18 hours, and the former by my friend Mr. Hogarth as 11 hours §,— 
about 40 to 45 miles. The road Ermenek-Anamur (Anemourion) seems 
to be very little used now, and can never have been a route of any real 
consequence. ; 

3. The most direct road from Laranda to Kelenderis passes through 
Mut, and it is generally agreed that Leake is right in identifying Mut 
as the ancient Claudiopolis, which is described by Theophanes as lying 
in a plain between the two ridges of Taurus (pera&d rév Wo Tadpwy ev 

* I think that Colonel Stewart's estimates of distance are too small, owing to his 
reckoning that a horse’s pace is slower than I believe is the case. His time of march is 
Akliman-Geuk Belen 9 hrs. 20 mins., Geuk Belen-Mut 6 hrs. 30 mins. 

+ Heights of Zeve and Ermenek taken according to boiling-point. 


t Time, Ermenek to Karaman 22 hrs. 55 mins. 
§ Eleyen hours in an araba going down hill. 
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mediy Keyuévys p. 138). The description is understood by Leake to 
denote the Kalykadnos valley, which is obviously correct. The identi- 
fication, though universally accepted, is a mere guess, founded neither 
on actual knowledge of the country nor on positive evidence. The 
story of Papas (§ 7) might suggest that Diocwsareia was at Mut, but at 
present I refrain from making a change. 

4. Claudiopolis was a colony of Claudius.* No coins of this city are 
known. Perhaps, like Archelais in Cappadocia, also a colony of Claudius, 
and Colonia in Lesser Armenia, it had not the right of coinage; for the 
entire failure of its coins, colonial or otherwise, can hardly be due merely 
to our imperfect knowledge. The situation of the colony was chosen 
where the great route from the north enters the valley of the 
Kalykadnos. 

5. Ruins are mentioned by Leake ata khan on the road from Mut to 
Laranda ; but at the present day there is not even a village on the road. 
1 shall proceed to show that Koropissos was situated on this road, 
perhaps at the ruins observed by Leake.t The Peutinger Table places 
Koropissos (under the form Coriopio) on this road, and the situation is 
probable, for both the importance of this city with its coinage, which is 
rich in comparison with other cities of this mountainous district, 
suggests a situation near a great road, and its title, Metropolis of Ketis, 
agrees. The precise limits of the district Ketis cannot be determined, 
but the following considerations enable us to place it approximately. 

6. Ketis, according to Ptolemy, contains the city of Olba in the 
interior, and extends along the coast from Anemourion to beyond the 
mouth of the Kalykadnos. Basil of Seleuceia, according to the inter- 
pretation of M. Waddington, seems not to agree with this, for he says 
that the river Kalykadnos rises in the recesses of Ketis (ard tas Kyridos 
prxatatwy xwpiwv); unluckily it is quite uncertain whether the name 
Kalykadnos was given to the northern or the southern branch of the 
river. M. Waddington assumes that the Kalykadnos was the southern 
branch, and this is also the opinion of Ritter and of Kiepert{; if 
so, Basil is in flat contradiction with Ptolemy, who clearly makes 
Selentis the country where that branch rises. But I believe that Basil’s 
words§ must be understood to refer to the northern and much longer 


* Deduxit coloniam Claudius Cesar, Amm. Marc., xiv., 25. 

+ I find a note that Mr. Davis mentions the ruins of an ancient city at Kestel. 
between Laranda and Mut: this may be the site of Koropissos, and the remains men- 
tioned by Leake may come from it. 

t Kiepert in his latest map has changed his opinion, and agrees with the view here 
stated. 

§ Kadv(ka)dvos bvoua Te woTau@, épxomevw mev bvwhev wé0cv aad Tay Tis Kntidos 
uvxatdrav xwplov, mapauelBovrs 5& xdpas Kal mércis ouxvds, Kby TH mpds Tuas mwopela 
mapakauBdvort: Kal érépovs motamols ex Tay ep’ Exdtepa Xdpwv Kal rémwy émeroidyTas 
(I. p. 275 P.) It receives Ermenek Su on right and Maghra Su on left. M. Waddington, 
making Ermenek Su Kalykadnos, has to face the difficulty that it receives no affluent 
of any consequence from the right. 
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branch of the river, and that the name Ketis is applied to the eastern 
parts of Isauria or Tracheia Cilicia, on both sides of the river Kalykadnos 
fiom its source to its mouth. According to this interpretation, Basil and 
Ptolemy are in perfect agreement. Three cities of Isauria, Koropissos, 
Olba, and Philadelphia, are proved by the legends on their coins to have 
been situated in Ketis, and Ptolemy agrees about Olba, but omits 
Koropissos, and puts Philadelpheia in Lalassis. 

7. Olba was situated (1) in Ketis, (2) not very far from Seleuceia, to 
which it is said to be dorvyeirov 76s, (3) in the mountainous tract above 
Soli (Strab., p. 672). These references demand a situation east of 
Claudiopolis, and north or north-west of Seleuceia. Another argument, 
of a somewhat complicated character, may be drawn from the legend on 
a coin of Diocesareia, AIOKAICAPEQN OABOC. The native name of 
Olba was apparently Ourba, or Orba.* The form Olba was grecised to 
suggest the sense given by the analogy of 6AGia, dABws, dABos. Vying 
with the name "OAfa, Diocesareia invented the above legend. Such 
competition in legends is very common in the coinage of Anatolian cities. 
This explanation has any probability only if Dioceesareia and Olba are 
neighbouring towns: Hierocles mentions them side by side. Where, then, 
was Diocesareia? Diocesareia is known to have been another name for 
the Isaurian Prakana from the lists of bishops present at the Second 
Nicene Council in 787 a.p., when Manzon is mentioned as bishop, some- 
times of Dioceesareia, sometimes of Prakana. Now Prakana was captured 
by the Turks of Iconium, a.p. 1144, and restored to the Byzantines by 
terms of the treaty of 1147 (Cinnam., 39 and 66; Nicet. Chon., 68). 
Seleukeia was in Byzantine hands throughout this reign, and Prakana 
must therefore be further up the country on the boundary between 
Byzantine and Seljuk territory, which, however, at this period, is quite 
uncertain, but the circumstances suggest that Prakana was between 
Seleukeia and Lykaonia, and a frontier town, and it is expressly said by 
Nicetas to be not far from Seleukeia (rijs SeAevxeias exopeva USpurat, p. 68). 
His authority is confirmed in this case by the order of the Byzantine 
lists, which always connect Diocesareia with Olba, Claudiopolis, and 
Hierapolis. I should look for Prakana on the lower Kalykadnos between 
Claudiopolis and Seleukeia, and near it, but east of the river, also Olba, 
which would thus be in the mountainous district above Soli. 

Diocesareia is also proved to have been on the Kalykadnos by the 
fact that it was one of the cities of the Decapolis, whose limits and cities 
will be treated below. Saint Papas was forced to run from Laranda to 
Diocesareia and Seleukeia before the horses, ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ Mar. 16, 
p. 420. The road was probably vid Claudiopolis. 

8. Another proof of the situation of Ketis is derived from the legend 
on coins, TOAEMOQNOS BASIAEOS [OABEJON AAAASSEON KAI 


* Ourbanopolis in Acta S. Bartholomei, Aug. 25th; Ourba, with vy. 1. Orba, in 
Theophanes, Olba aotvyetrwy éAis, Basil of Seleuceia in Vit, S. Theclae, 


a 
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KENNATON. These three countries must have adjoined each other. 
Now the district Lalassis seems to be fixed with certainty on the upper 
waters of the Ermenek Su by Prof. Sterrett’s acute observation that 
Lakhlas has preserved the old name Lalassis. 

9. Kennatis is known only from coins, as bordering on Ketis and 
Lalassis. We may perhaps infer that some of the Byzantine bishoprics, 
which are unknown to the numismatie lists, were cities which grew up 
in Kennatis during the gradual progress of civilisation in Cilicia Tracheia 
in the third to the fifth centuries. It probably included the region 
between Ketis and Lalassis, and may have formed part of the Decapolis. 
Kennatis and Lalassis were made independent for a time, as is 
proved by a coin struck under Domitian with the legend KOINON 
AAAASEON KAI K[ENJNATON. These indications, vague in them- 
selves, leave little or no doubt as to the general situation of Ketis, east 
of Lalassis and Kennatis, and along the course of the Kalykadnos. 

10. The third city of Ketis is Philadelpheia. No evidence remains of 
situation except (1) what can be derived from the order of the Byzantine 
lists, and (2) the fact that it is not one of the cities of the Decapolis 
Isauriz, i.e., it is not on the Ermenek Su.* MHierocles places it next to 
Hirenopolis. 

11. Errenopo.is has retained its name as Irnebol to the present, day, 
opposite to Germanicopolis (Ermenek) on the south side of the Ermenek 
Su valley. It is called Isnebol on Kiepert’s map, but Prof. Sterrettt 
has observed the proper form, Irnebol, though his identification of 
Irnebol as Neronopolis is impossible, because there is no such city 
recorded in Isauria or Cilicia Tracheia. Neronias, which occurs as a 
name of Hirenopolis, is referred by all lists which mention it to the other 
Eirenopolis of Cilicia Campestris nearAnazarbos and the Pyramos; and 
I think that all coins EIPHNOIIOAEITON belong to the latter and not 
to the Isaurian Hirenopolis. Leake’s attribution of Eirenopolis to the 
coast of Cilicia Tracheia was founded ona coin reading IPHNONOAEITON 
ZE®YPIOTON ; but thiscoin cannot be acceptedas genuine, depending only 
on the testimony of Vaillant ; and moreover Leake’s situation is disproved 
by the evidence given above that Irenopolis was on the Ermenek Su.} 

Philadelphia then is to be placed probably north of the Ermenek Su, 
on the road from Germanicopolis to Laranda, and in the country of 
Ketis. 

13. This city Eirenopolis must be carefully distinguished from the 
Cilician city, Hirenopolis, a bishopric of Cilicia Secunda, an inland city, 
to be looked for not very far from Anazarbos. In all probability the: 

* T shall prove in a following paragraph that the name Decapolis was given to the 
district along the Ermenek Su and the Kalykadnos below the confluence. 

+ ‘ Wolfe Expedition’ in Papers of Amer. School of Athens, iii. p. 84. 

t It is one of the cities of the Decapolis, or valley of the Ermenck Su. Isnebol, 
about which Prof. Sterrett (l.c., p. 81) makes no suggestion, is probably Zenonopolis 
Isauriz. 
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coins which read EIPHNOIIOAEITON simply, belong to the Cilician 
city. Its era on coins is A.D. 52. It was on a river, probably the 
Pyramos, as a coin shows the Good Fortune of the City with a river-god 
at her feet. 

14. All evidence as to the situation of Ketis therefore agrees with the 
Peutinger Table in regard to Koropissos, and it may be considered very 
probable that Koropissos was on the road between Claudiopolis and 
Laranda, probably near Kestel. 

15. Koropissos, metropolis of Ketis, must have been an important 
town. It appears as a bishopric at the Nicene Council, 4.p. 325; but itis 
not mentioned either by Hierocles or in the Notitiz. The only explanation 
can be that it is concealed under another name. It is not improbable 
that Hieropolis is the name that replaces Koropissos : that the metropolis 
should also be the holy city of Ketis is quite in accordance with the 
analogy of the cities in this district, where the dynasts were priests. 

16. The Decapolis of Isauria is mentioned, and the ten cities Germani- 
copolis, [ Dio|Czsareia, Kirenopolis, Neapolis, Lauzados, Zenopolis, Dometi- 
opolis, Titiopolis, Claudiopolis, Dalisandos, are enumerated by Constan- 
tine Porph., Them., p. 36. In the life of Gregory Decapolita Isauricus the 
expression occurs pia tov THs Aexarrddews, Tov pd THs Ioavpias, rods 7) Ovome 
Eipnvorodts (quoted in ‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 18th, p. 583: but the day of 
this Gregory is Nov. 20th). The expression zpo ris Icavpias suggests 
that they were all in the same district, and this is corroborated by Con- 
stantine’s remark that they were “over Seleukeia,” ie. higher up the 
river in the inner country. The title Decapolis is obviously applied to 
a well-marked district in which there were ten cities. This district 
must have been along the Ermenek Su. Many of the ten cities are 
placed there by other evidence, and for the rest the same locality is fixed 
by this title.* 

Of the ten cities, Claudiopolis and Germanicopolis have been fixed at 
Mut and Ermenek by Leake, and in the preceding paragraphs it has been 
shown that Diocesareia, Eirenopolis, Zenopolis,t and Domitiopolis were 
on the Ermenek Su. 

17. Dalisandos is mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius as an altered 
form of the older Aadioavdds. The connection of Aadicavdds with the name 
of the people Aadacceis is too obvious to be passed by. But another 
Aadioavdds which is mentioned among the bishoprics of Pamphylia, must 
be distinguished : it cannot possibly be situated among the Lalasseis, for 
it was a member of the Koinon Lykaonon, and must therefore have been 
situated near the plain of Lycaonia and on the frontier of Pamphylia. It 
seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that there were two cities Dalis- 


* Another Decapolis is found in Palestine, a third in the Katakekaumene of Lydia. 
To the Isaurian Decapolis belong Gregorius Isaur. Decapolita and Theodorus Decapo- 
lita (Smith’s Dict., 34). 

+ The proper form Zenonopolis is commonly abbreviated Zenopolis. 
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andos. One belonged to the Koinon Lykaonon, and was afterwards 
attached as a bishopric to Pamphylia Prima. It was perhaps situated at 
Fassiller on the Roman road from Iconium to Karallia and Side. The 
other was properly Aadtoavdes, and was a town of the Lalasseis on the 
southern arm of the Kalykadnos: the order of the Byzantine lists and 
the fact that it was included in the Decapolis alike demand this 
position.* 

18. Three cities, Titiopolis (with coins), Neapolis, and Lauzados, 
remain, and may confidently be assigned to the Ermenek Su valley, and 
Prof. Sterrett has once more well observed that Lauzados has retained its 
name to the present day as Lavdha. As to Titiopolis, the order of 
Hicrocles causes some difficulty (see § 31). 

19. The Decapolis gives important negative evidence. All cities not 
included in it are not on the Ermenek Su from its source down to Claudio- 
polis: and none of the three cities of Ketis are included, therefore Ketis 
was not the district on the Ermenek Su, which consequently cannot be the 
Kalykadnos. Again the evidence is conclusive that Lalassis was the 
district along the upper Ermenek Su. Finally, all cities omitted from 
the Decapolis are to be sought in other parts of Isauria. 

20. Comparing the order of Hierocles with the list of the Decapolis we 
find confirmation of our previous results, and a suggestion of more. Dio- 
cxsarela is on the lower Kalykadnos above Seleuceia, and Olba is next to 
it but away from the river, perhaps on a branch road Koropissos-Olba- 
Seleuceia. Next comes Claudiopolis on the middle Kalykadnos, and 
then Hieropolis, which we have identified with Koropissos and placed 
north of Claudiopolis on the road to Laranda. Then Hierocles gives 
three cities of the Ermenek Su, and thereafter three cities of the north, 
Philadelphia, Meloe, and Adrasos. 

21. It has been shown above that Melouos or Meloe (M6l6é in 
Hierocles) was situated on one of the passes leading from Lycaonia 
into Cilicia, and that the ancient name Melouos remains under 
the modern form Meliss Tepe nearly twenty miles south-west of 
Laranda. 

22. Hierocles mentions Adrasos and Meloe side by side. This order 
suggests that Adrasos is to be looked for on the same road, and the 
inference is confirmed by the accounts given of the great Byzantine 
victory of 960 a.p., over the Saracens, which was fought in the kleisoura 
leading to Kelenderis or Kylindros. This battle is twice referred to, 
though the name is not mentioned, in ‘ Niceph. Phok. de Velitat. Bell.,’ 
pref. and c. 3, p.191. The latter passage tells that the Saracens were 
defeated when, on finding one pass blocked (perhaps the pass leading 
direct to Claudiopolis) they made a détour to take another. Some of 


* This Dalisandos was éAcws efSwAov ert kal dvoua ev Tots apavéor wey Kal dvwvdpuors 
areppyuuévn in time of Basil, bishop of Seleuceia 448-458, ed. Migne, p. 580. 
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the authors who mention this victory give the name as Andrassos or 
Adarassos ;* but one account describes it more accurately, and says that 
the Byzantine army occupied tiv kAccotpay tiv otro Kadovpévyy, and 
attacked the Saracens as they were returning through the Kleisoura 
from a plundering expedition.} The Kleisoura Kylindros is the great 
pass that led to the coast at Kelenderis (a name subjected to great 
variations by Byzantine writers). The name, therefore, may be given 
to one or other of the two routes from Laranda to Kelenderis, the one 
passing by Claudiopolis, the other by Meloe (Meliss Tepe) and Germani- 
copolis. The order in Hierocles leaves no doubt that Adrasos is on 
the latter road, and it is confirmed entirely by Notitie III., X.,and less 
thoroughly by Notitia J. 

23. Next in Hierocles comes Sbide (misspelt Zeede). We should 
therefore look for it in the north, and perhaps on the same road, or at 
least in the same district as Meloe and Adrasos. This presumption is 
confirmed both by the order of the ecclesiastical lists, and by a passage of 
Theophanes. In a.p. 475 the Emperor Zeno, with his wife Ariadne, 
were expelled from Constantinople by his mother-in-law Verina, and 
her brother Basiliscus. They took refuge in Ourba (v.l. ’OpBa) of 
Isauria, the native country of Zeno Trascalisseus. Orba is described as 
ppovpidv te icxvpdv. Here Illos and Trokoundos laid siege to them, 
whereupon they changed their quarters to Sbida or Sbide, where they 
were pressed by the enemy till 477. This suggests a situation for Sbida 
more inaccessible than Olba or Orba, and therefore suits a position 
among the mountains west of the Kalykadnos, and north of the 
Ermenek Su. 

The name Sbida suffers many transformations in the ecclesiastical 
documents, but the best form seems to be Shida. The variants Zeede, 
Sbide, Sbeda, occur; it frequently is spelt as a trisyllable,t Syneda 
[for Sybeda], &c. 

Ibidinge, mentioned at Synod. Quinisexta, seems to be for Sibidinge, 
and to be the name Sibide with a suffix, which occurs in the Isaurian 
name Ninilingis (Theophan., p. 138). This Isaurian suffix perhaps 
corresponds to -nda or -dda in other parts of Asia Minor. 


Sibidonda (Phrygia) Sbida (Isauria) 

Attoudda (Phrygia) Attaia (Lydia), Atys 
Aloudda (Phrygia) Alia (Phrygia), Ala, “horse” 
Klannoudda (Lydia) Kelenai (Phrygia).§ 


* These variations of the name Adrasos occur in the ecclesiastical lists also. On the 
Arab name Dsu-]-kala, applied to Adrasos, see p. 341 and Addenda. 

+ Anon. Vat. 60 b, quoted in notes to ‘ Velitat. Bell. Niceph.’ 

} Compare the Phrygian Sibidounda, which obviously contains the same word with 
the common Anatolian suffix, “onda.” 

§ Kelenai is usually called Kelainai, to suggest a meaning in Greek: but the coins 
and inscriptions always give Zeus Keleneus. 
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24. The principality of Sibilia on the borders of the Mohammedan 
and Christian territory, which is mentioned on the route of Bar- 
barossa in 1190, is clearly to be identified with Sibela (which is not in 
Hierocles). Immediately after leaving Laranda the Crusaders entered 
the territory of the Christian Armenians, and the prince of Sibelia, 
who had the control of their road, came to meet them. Unfortunately 
the details given of the march between Laranda and Seleukeia 
are insufficient to show what route Frederick followed; but it is at 
least clear that Sibelia was in the northern part of the mountain 
country.* Sibyla, which was captured by Kilij Arslan in 1156 along 
with an unknown town Punura,t is evidently the same place: Manuel 
in reprisal made an expedition into Cilicia; the Armenians of Cilicia 
evidently took Sibyla between 1156 and 1190. The probable limits of 
Seljuk power at this time agree with the conclusion that Sibyla or 
Sibilia was between Laranda and Mut. It was either near ee 
or possibly a late name given to that city. 

The possibility, already referred to under Psebila of Lykaonia, that 
a city on the borders of Isauria and Lykaonia was assigned to both 
provinces, as Sibila in Isauria, and as Verinopolis-Psebila in Lykaonia, 
must for the present be left open. But this seems to me not to be 
probable. 

25. Mousbanda is mentioned by Ptolemy as a town of Strategia Antio- 
chiane. There can be little doubt that it is an equivalent form to the 
Bousmadis (Bovcpadis, “Ioavpixy ods) of Stephanus Byzantius. The 
bishops of Mousbada (sic) and Sibilia or Sibela were both present at the 
Second Council of Nicewea a.p. 787. Musbanda must be identified with 
Musanda, mentioned along with Anemourion and Korakesion by Pliny, 
V. 93 (Myanda is the common reading there, but Musanda has manu- 
script authority). Forbiger is perhaps right in identifying Myanda 
with Mandane, given in the Stadiasmus (see Leake, p. 203) between 
Anemourion and Kelenderis near Sykai. It is remarkable that Sykai and 
Mousbada are both bishoprics in 787, and have each a bishop named 
Sisinnius. Some of the lists of 787 omit Sykai, but so many lists 
mention both bishoprics that the occasional omission of one of 
them is probably accidental. -One of the two is probably equivalent 
to the bishopric Anemourion, which is not mentioned in any of the 
lists. 

26. Leontopolis was very near Isauropolis, for Zeno ordered, in ex- 
ception to the usual rule, “one city, one bishopric,” that Leontopolis 


* I use, not the original authority about Sibelia, viz. Tagenon, but the account 
given by Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ ii. 317, and the brief reference of Von Muralt. [But, since 
the preceding was printed, I have had the opportunity of reading Tagenon. I give the 
itinerary on p. 346, and have no doubt that Frederic marched by way of Claudiopolis.] 

+ Cinnam., p. 176. The index gives the name as Punsura. 
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and Isauropolis should have the same bishop. It was doubtless the 
modern Siristat, and may be the town mentioned as the birthplace on 
Conon (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March 5th, p. 360); ea villa Bidana [xopn Bidav7 | 
oriundus, and one MS. adds xviii. stadia ab urbe Isauria. 

27. Karpasounpa, a bishopric in the Second Council of Nicsea (787 4.D.) 
is the native name of some bishopric, which commonly bears a Graeco- 
Roman name. The cities which have retained their Greco-Roman 
name till the present day, Zenopolis, Domitiopolis, Eirenopolis, are of 
course excluded by this fact. 1 

28. Lauzapos. Continuing the list of Hierocles we find, after Sbida, 
that he mentions two cities of the Decapolis, Neapolis and Lauzados. He 
has in his list traversed the Ermenek Su valley from east to west; the 
presumption then is that the two cities are on the head-waters of the 
Ermenek Su, and in this neighbourhood Prof. Sterrett has acutely 
detected Lauzados in the modern Lavdha. 

29. Nrapois may probably be the Ninika, which Ptolemy places in 
Lalassis, and may be localised at Lakhlas (Lalassis) in the same 
neighbourhood. 

30. The principle of Hierocles’s enumeration has now become clear. 
He first enumerates the coast cities, then he traverses the valley of the 
Kalykadnos to the junction, and therafter continues along the Ermenek 
Su. After each group of cities along the river he mentions the cities 
on the road which traverses the country from north to south, and 
reaches the river in their neighbourhood. One difficulty occurs in this 
list. 

31. Tiriopo.is is a city of the Decapolis, and must therefore be on the 
Ermenek §u, or else on the lower Kalykadnos. Either in this single 
case there is a dislocation in Hierocles, and Titiopolis is misplaced, or 
else Titiopolis was situated on the mountains between the Ermenek Su 
and the coast. 

32. A comparison of Hierocles with the Notitie reveals some 
remarkable omissions in his list. The most striking of these is the failure 
of Domitiopolis and Zenopolis, two cities at the upper end of the Ermenek 
Su valley, which have both retained their name to the present day. 
Domitiopolis is mentioned by Ptolemy, Zenopolis certainly is named 
after Zeno the Isaurian (474-91),* and was therefore in existance when 
Hierocles wrote. These cities are probably omitted only because, in the 
earlier Byzantine period, more than one city in the narrow upper valley 
were united under one bishop, and Hierocles is greatly under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical lists of his time. The other omissions are 
clearly due to the fact that the towns lay in mountain tracts west and 


* His Isaurian name was Traskalisseus or Tarasikodisa Rousoumbladeotes: the 


second word is perhaps an ethnic from a local name Rousoumblada, which is compounded 
with a name like Amblada. 
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north-west of the Kalykadnos, and were of slight consequence, except 
Leontopolis-Isauropolis, which Hierocles assigns to Lykaonia.* The 
Klimata of Kasai, Bolbosos, Kostras, and Banaba, are only districts 
and not cities} Kodaka of Notitie III., X., is probably a corrupt 
name. 

33. Korrapa is not mentioned by Hierocles. The Notitie give it as 
an independent archbishopric, and this arrangement has probably misled 
Hierocles, and made him omit the city; similarly he omits entirely the 
important cities Eukhaita of Helenopontus and Kotiaion .f Phrygia 
Salutaris for the same reason. 

34. It is unfortunately impossible to attach much weight to 
Ptolemy’s description of these districts. He seems to confuse Lalassis 
with Selentis t Tracheia, which, as he says, contains five cities, Seleuceia, 
Diocesareia, Philadelpheia, Domitiopolis, and Kaystros. Of these, 
Domitiopolis is on the upper Ermenek Su, Philadelpheia to the north 
in Ketis, Seleuceia and Diocesareia on the lower Kalykadnos, and 
Kaystros on the coast. Kaystros is given in the ecclesiastical lists as 
Kestros. 

35. Ptolemy mentions Eirenopolis in Lakanis, which should be 
perhaps Aaxavaris. Coins were struck between 40-70 a.p., with the 
legend AAKANATON, and, as the name is not found in later time, it 
is clear that one or more cities were founded, whose names are substi- 
tuted for that of the people. It will be shown below that Lakanatis 
lies south of the Ermenek Su. Ptolemy places Lalasis east of Ketis 
instead of south-west, and mentions in Lalasis a city Ninika, but the 
name is not found elsewhere. 

36. Some additional light is thrown on the topography of Isauria (or 
Cilicia Tracheia) by a study of its history. M. Waddington has made it 
highly probable (‘ Mel. Numism.’, ii., p. 121) that from 43 till at least 29 
B.C. @ principality extending from Iconium to Olba was held, first by 
Queen Aba 43-39, then by M. Antonius Polemon. Now we know that 
a part of Cilicia Tracheia was given by Augustus to Archelaos in 20 z.c., 
and Strabo defines this part as embracing 7 Tpaxela mept "EXaotocay 
Kitixia Kal raca 4 Ta Teparypia ovotnoapévyn, Pp. 535; Ta ev TH Tpaxeta 
Kidixia &v 7 tiv EXaotocay vyciov eixapmov avvéxtisey “Apxéaos a&oddyus, 
p. 587. For some years previously we know that Amyntas possessed 
the whole of Lykaonia, including Derbe, and parts of Isauria. He must 
have taken Iconium from Polemon of Olba, and Derbe he seized from 
Antipater. When he died, in 25 4.p., most part of his kingdom was made 


* A law of Zeno mentions that they were under one bishop. 

+ The term Klima perhaps denotes a slope towards the sea (compare Justinian, 
Novel. xxvut., af ye mpds Tots KAluaot keluevou Zivdan Te Kal ’Apuiods), but the ordinary 
sense ‘regiones’ is quite probable. 

+ Selinuntis would be a more correctly formed name. 
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by the Romans into the province of Galatia, but apparently Derbe, 
Laranda, and Cilicia Tracheia were given to Archelaos, as has been 
shown above (see DERBE.) 

37. The Cappadocian part of Archelaos’s vast kingdom was taken by 
the Romans at his death in a.p. 17; but part of Cilicia was left to his 
son, Archelaos, comprising the otherwise unknown people named Klitai.* 
Archelaos II. was still reigning a.p. 36 (Tac., Ann. vi. 41.). There is 
no record as to what was done by the Romans with the rest of Cilicia 
Tracheia in A.D. 17, and even the full extent of the first Archelaos’s 
kingdom is unknown. Now, fortunately, Strabo, in calling this 
extra-Cappadocian territory of Archelaos évdexdéry ortparyyia and 
érixrntos, has given us the means of identifying it with Ptolemy’s 
Srparnyla ’Avrioxiavy ; and we thus learn that it embraced also Olba and 
Mousbanda ; in short, we may safely infer from a comparison of Strabo 
and Ptolemy that it included Ketis, and all the coast and the eastern 
interior parts of Cilicia Tracheia. The western part of the interior of 
Tracheia was not included in this Strategia, for about 11-15 a.p. this western 
region (not, however, including Olbat) was governed by a dynast Ajax. 
His realm included the districts Lalasis and Kennatis, which were, as we 
have seen, along the Ermenek Su. We have no more information about 
Kennatis and Lalassis till a.p. 41. 

38. How much of Cilicia Archelaos II. retained is unknown, but it is 
not impossible that he was allowed to retain great part of the Cilician 
territory that his father had held. Seleukeia, however, strikes Imperial 
coins under Tiberius, and must, therefore, have been temporarily or 
permanently attached to the province. But the Romans appear to have 
taken little or no interest in the country. In 4.p. 38 we again get a 
glimpse into the condition of the country. In that year a district, 
including Cilicia Tracheia and part of Lykaonia, was given by Caligula 
to Antiochus IV. and Iotape. Coins prove that his dominion extended 
from Elaioussa-Sebaste westwards to Anemourion, and northwards to 
Lykaonia.} There is, therefore, every probability that this was practically 
the same province of Cilicia Tracheia which had belonged to Archelaos, 
and this conclusion is made quite certain by the fact that Ptolemy calls 
the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia, which consisted of part of Lycaonia 
and Cilicia Tracheia, and which had belonged to Archelaos, by the name 
Antiochiane. This name evidently dates from the year 38, when it was 
governed for the first and last time by a king Antiochus. In this 


* Can Klitai be an error for [La]kanatai or Kennatai? 

+ M. Waddington maintains that it did include Olba, but the coins omit Olba 
Strabo’s account does not expressly include it, and Ptolemy asserts the contrary. 

t He struck coins at Anemourion, Lakanatis, and Sebaste, and also with the legend 
AYKAONON, according to a coin recently acquired by the British Museum, as 
Mr. Head informs me. 
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year Antiochus probably founded the two cities, Germanicopolis and 
Philadelpheia, naming them after his imperial benefactor, Caligula 
Germanicus,” and his own wife, Iotape Philadelphos. This adds a slight 
additional probability that Philadelpheia was situated on or near the 
road leading from Germanicopolis to Laranda. Soon afterwards 
Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his kingdom. 

39. In 41, Claudius again restored the kingdom to Antiochus and 
Iotape, who ruled until 72 a.v. It would appear that any part of Lykaonia 
which had previously been included in the realm of Antiochus was 
henceforth attached to Galatia ; Ikonion henceforth strikes coins with the 
name Claudeikonion. At the same time Derbe and Laodiceia receive the 
title Claudioderbe and Claudiolaodiceia, though no coins are known till 
a later date. The central part of Cilicia Tracheia also was not restored 
to Antiochus, but was given* to Polemon of Pontus in exchange for the 
Bosporian part of his own kingdom. His new kingdom included Ketis, 
Kennatis, and Lalassis. The foundation of the colony Claudiopolis 
belongs to the same reign, and perhaps even to the same year (Claudi- 
opolis quam deduxit coloniam Claudius Cesar, Ammian. xiv., 25). The 
foundation of a colony shows that the Romans were now taking more 
interest in this remote mountain district. 

40. Claudiopolis is situated at the lower end of the central Kalykadnos 
valley, before the river enters the narrow mountain gorge which conducts 
it to the coast-lands, and this situation suggests that it was on the 
frontier between Ketis which was given to Polemon, and the coast-lands 
which were given to Antiochus. Kennatis and Lalassis on the Ermenek 
Su, part of Ketis in the north, all belonged to Polemon; the coast- 
lands belonged to Antiochus and Iotape ; the middle and lower Kalykadnos 
valley from Claudiopolis to the sea, attached to the Roman province 
Cilicia, extended like a wedge between the two kingdoms. It is remark- 
able that Claudiopolis, like Claudius’s other colony, Archelais of Cappa- 
docia, struck no coins. 

41. In 74 Vespasian united part of Cilicia Tracheia to the pro- 
vince of eastern Cilicia. He still left to the daughter of Antiochus, 
named Iotape, and to her husband Alexander a small kingdom, con- 
sisting of an island (Josephus, Ant. 18, 5, 4, says merely vyovddos ris ev 
Kuki). 

It has been generally agreed that this means Hlaioussa, but the 
possibility that it was Iotapa may be considered. Iotapa began to 
strike coins under Hadrian. It was on the coast west of Selinus, and 
may possibly have once been an island, as Elaioussa also is now 


* Our authority (Dio Cass., 59, 12; 60, 8) says only “part of Cilicia”; it is a very 
probable conjecture of M. Waddington that a coin MOAEMQNOZ BAZIAEO= 
which reads [OABEJQON AAAAZEQON KAI KENNATON, specifies the district of 
Cilicia assigned to him. It is probable that ([KHTJQN rather than [OABEJON 


should be restored in this case. 
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joined to the coast.* This part of the country was apparently left 
out of the empire as a frontier district till the time of Trajan or 
Hadrian. 

42. It is uncertain what was the fate of Ketis at this time. Perhaps 
certain autonomous coins of Olba belong to this period. Under Antoninus 
Pius Olba struck imperial coins, and was therefore included at that time 
in the empire, as part of some province. That this province was Cilicia 
appears clear from Ptolemy, who assigns Ketis with Olba to Cilicia.f 
But as Philadelpheia of Ketis strikes imperial coins under Trajan 
and Koropissos under Hadrian, Ketis must have been united to Cilicia 
not later than the very beginning of the second century. 

43. The upper part of the Ermenek Su valley was left autonomous for 
some time longer, as a sort of frontier district. Under Domitian a coin 
of the KOINON AAAACEON KAI K[EN]NATON occurs (Head, ‘ Hist. 
Num.’). 

44, Imperial coins are not known of any of the cities included in the 
district, which we have been examining, earlier than Trajan. Those of 
Syedra indeed begin under Nero, but Syedra was in Pamphylia Provincia, 
which was organised much earlier. Seleuceia coined imperial money 
under Tiberius, and therefore must have been in a Roman province for 
some time during his reign; and with Claudiopolis Colonia it was in a 
Roman district from a.p. 41 onwards. The Irenopolis which struck 
numerous coins, was probably a city of Cilicia Campestris, not far from 
Anazarbos, and near the Pyramos. Sebaste-Elaioussa strikes imperial 
coins under Augustus. 

45. It may be convenient to bring together, in brief terms, the most 
probable facts with regard to the government and bounds of Cilicia 
Tracheia and Lykaonia in the Roman period. 

B.C. 67. The Teucrid dynasty of priest-kings of Olba rule a consider- 
able principality after the destruction of the Isaurian or Cilician pirates. 
Aba, daughter of Zenophanes, married into the family, and finally suc- 
ceeded in seizing the power. 

B.c. 43. Aba is confirmed queen of Olba by Antony and Cleopatra. 

B.C. 39. Aba is deposed. M. Antonius Polemon, probably a member 
of the Teucrid family, becomes king: his power extends even over 
Iconium, besides Olba, Lalassis, and Kennatis. 

B.c. 29. Polemon still reigning. 

B.c. 29-27. Amyntas seizes Iconium and part of Isauria, and also 
takes Derbe from Antipater Derbetes. 

B.c. 25. Amyntas’ kingdom left to the Romans. Augustus soon 
after gives to Archelaos, king of Cappadocia, the eleventh strategia, 


* The island Iotapa, vjcov ‘IwrdBns, Conc, A.D. 556, seems to be in the Erythrean 
Sea. 

+ His second mention of Olha as part of the eleventh Strategia Antiochiane is due 
to his use of an old authority for the Strategiai. 
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including Kybistra, Derbe, Ketis, and great part of the coast of Tracheia. 
The rest of Lykaonia and the country Isauria in the narrow sense are 
attached to the province Galatia. 

The western parts of the interior of Tracheia, including Kennatis 
and Lalassis, seem to continue to be an independent kingdom under 
members of the Teucrid dynasty; probably a king named Teucer reigns 
about this time. 

A.D. 11-13. Ajax, son of Teucer, begins to reign over Kennatis“and 
Lalassis. 

A.D. 15-17. Fifth year of Ajax. 

A.D, 17. Archelaos dies, and the Romans take possession of Cappa- 
docia, but leave to his son, Archelaos II. [part at least, or, more pro- 
bably, the whole of] his kingdom in Lykaonia and Cilicia Tracheia. 
Kybistra, however, probably is taken as part of Cappadocia. 

A.D. 15-37. Seleuceia strikes imperial coins, and must therefore be in 
Roman possession, as part of the province Cilicia during some part at 
least of the reign of Tiberius. 

A.D, 36. Archelaos IT. still reigning. 

A.D. 38. Part of Cilicia Tracheia and Lykaonia (obviously the same 
territory that was called the eleventh strategia) is given to Antiochus IV. 
and Iotape Philadelphos by Caligula Germanicus. Antiochus founds 
the two cities Germanicopolis and Philadelpheia, and strikes coins— 
AYKAONON, AAKANATON, ANEMOYPIEON, SEBASTHNON. The 
strategia acquires the name Antiochiane. 

A.D. 38-40. Antiochus loses favour, and is deprived of his kingdom,. 
the disposal of which is uncertain. 

A.D. 41. Antiochus is again made king of part of Tracheia, including 
only the coast-lands. Derbe is attached to Lykaonia. Iconium, Derbe, 
and Laodiceia receive the title Claudian. Claudiconium begins to strike 
coins. Kennatis and Lalassis, whose fate since 17 A.D. is uncertain, are 
now formed, along with the interior of Ketis, into a kingdom which is 
given to Polemon, king of Pontus. The colony Claudiopolis is founded, 
and probably the eastern part of the Kalykadnos valley, from Seleuceia 
to Claudiopolis, is attached to the Roman province Cilicia. 

A.D. 63. End of the kingdom of Pontus. The Pontic part of 
Polemon’s kingdom is attached to Galatia: the fate of the Cilician 
part is unknown. Olba seems to have become independent, as 
autonomous coins exist of style later than Ajax, 11-15 a.p. Kennatis 
and Lalassis also independent. 

A.D. 74, Vespasian adds part of Cilicia Tracheia to the province 
Cilicia, including probably Ketis and Lakanatis. Philadelpheia strikes 
imperial coins under Trajan, Coropissos under Hadrian. Olba bears the 
titles Hadriana Antoniniana, but no coins earlier than Antoninus are 
known. 

A.D. 82-96, Coins of the Koinon of Lalasis and Kennatis. 
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A.D. 117-138. About this time the province Cilicia, including 
Tracheia, is an imperial province, under a preetorian legatus Augusti ; 
its previous government is not certain, as it was perhaps under the 
governor of Syria. 

A.D. 138-161. Lykaonia and Isauria are separated from Galatia and 
attached to Cilicia; the governor of “ the three eparchiai” is a consular 
legatus.* Tarsos assumes the title, ‘‘ metropolis of the three eparchiai.” 
This arrangement perhaps lasts till Isauria and Cilicia are divided into 
separate provinces in the latter part of the third century. Still later, 
Cilicia was divided into Prima and Secunda by Honorius. 

46. The remarks of M. Clerc, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1887, p. 351, give a 
different account of the division of the provinces. On account of 
an inscription reading — Kappuiov ’A@nvayépov dvOurdtov Avkias Kat 
Tlavfvdias kat "Ioavpias, he maintains that, after the time of Pius, 
Isauria was separated from Cilicia~-Lykaonia, and attached to Lycia- 
Pamphylia; and that it was again separated from the latter and 
attached to the former by Severus. This view seems wrong, because 
Cilicia and Lykaonia are not continuous with each other, but are 
separated by Isauria (which must from this time onwards be understood 
in the larger sense of Cilicia Tracheia). It also seems unnecessary, for 
a part of Isauria always belonged to Pamphylia Provincia; and it was 
characteristic of such honorary inscriptions to give additional honour 
by a long enumeration of names of countries governed by the official in 
question,even though he governed only a small part of some of the 
countries, (See Addenda.) 

47. With regard to the boundary between the new province Cilicia- 
Isauria-Lykaonia and the province Galatia, it seems probable that the 
entire Koinon of Lykaonia was included in the former province, while 
the other cities which did not belong to the Koinon were attached to 
Pisidia, except Lystra, Parlais, Iconium, which were in Lykaonia, 
but, being Roman colonies, could not stoop to enter a union 
of native cities. This may be inferred from the list of Ptolemy, 
who is later than the new arrangement. He still includes, in the 


* M. Clerc, in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.’ 1887, p. 351, says a “legat praetorien,” but the 
inscription of Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus, ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1885, p. 435, shows 
that he was a consular legatus. M. Clere’s remarks contain an inaccurate account of 
the facts described in the text. following. It appears possible that the change was 
coincident with the accession of Pius. Pactumeius Clemens was praetorian legatus in 
the last year of Hadrian, 138. He was made consul in his absence in the week that 
Hadrian died, and was continued as legatus of the new emperor. Possibly his unusual 
consulship in absence was owing to the new system of consular legati being now 
inaugurated. M. Waddington first fully explained the “three eparchiai,” but dated 
the arrangement from the reign of Severus, ‘ Bull. Corr, Hell.,’ 1883, p.290. Mr. Sterrett’s 
copy of the Etrilius inscription (‘Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 189, and Appendix), which 
seems to be more complete than that of MM. Radet and Paris, shows that Etrilius was 
legate for the second time, which implies that he had previously been legatus and had 
come back to the province a second time. 
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province Galatia, Tyriaion, Laodiceia, Vasada, and the cities on the west 
of Tatta, from Savatra northwards. But his account is certainly partly 
wrong. He is right in saying that a pépos rHs Avxaovias belonged to 
Galatia,* and in separating from it another part, which, on the whole, 
is the south-eastern district of Lykaonia. But he is clearly wrong, at 
least as regards Lystra, Savatra and Isaura, in the line of demarcation 
between these two parts; and he is also wrong in assigning the south- 
eastern half to Cappadocia. The origin of the latter error lies in his use 
of an old authority on the Cappadocian strategiai : this authority, writing 
after the eleventh strategia had been formed about 25 3.c., | described 
the whole of them as constituting the eleven divisions of Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy, finding in one authority that the eleventh division of Cappa- 
docia included part of Lykaonia, and in another authority that Galatia 
included another part of Lykaonia, was betrayed into his absurd division, 
which was never true at any period of the history of the provinces. 

48. It may be added that this same view explains how Ptolemy 
assigns so many Cilician cities to Strategia Kataonia. He had the 
view that Cappadocia included a considerable part of Cilicia Tracheia 
and Isauria. He used an authority who gave no complete lists of 
cities in the several strategiai, as has already been shown; and he 
did his best to apportion the cities according to the map which he had 
constructed. 

49, The coins, then, are probably our best authority. I should con- 
jecture that Pius organised a Koinon of the part of Lykaonia, which he 
assigned to the province Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia, similar to the Koinon 
of Cilicia, which had existed since the reign of Augustus. No coins of 
the Koinon are known earlier than the time of Pius; and though this 
does not constitute any real argument in cases like Derbe, which struck 
no coins until that time, it does in the case of Savatra, which struck 
coins from Trajan onwards, but only began to add KOI. AYKAONIAC 
in the time of Pius. Moreover, there was evidently a general impulse to 
coinage of the Koinon under Pius and Marcus, when the coins of all the 
cities begin.t 

50. The following Lykaonian cities strike coins, but not of the 
Koinon, Iconium, Laodiceia, Lystra, and Parlais. lLystra, Parlais, and 
Tconium were Coloniae Romanae before the time of Pius, and thus 
were of a more honourable rank: Laodiceia almost certainly continued 
to be in the province Galatia, as Ptolemy declares. It became probably 
a Colonia Romana under Maximin. 

* It may have been at this time that the title mpooe:Anupevn, which has not been 
rightly understood by any geographer, was given to the Galatian part of Lykaonia. 

+ Either this authority wrote after the eleventh strategia received the name 
Antiochiane, or perhaps a marginal note added the title Antiochiane to a writer who 
described the eleven strategiai of the kingdom of Archelaus. 

+ The emperor on the coin of Hyde is not mentioned by Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Num.,’ 
p. 595; Barata, Dalisandos, Derbe, Ilistra, and Savatra begin under Pius or Marcus. 
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51. Towards the end of the third century the province Galatia was 
broken up into Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pisidia, and the province 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria was broken up into Cilicia and Isauria. The 
new province Isauria included also the southern part of Lykaonia: the 
new province Pisidia included the north-western part of Jykaonia. 
The line of division between Isauria and Pisidia in the first half of the 
fourth century must probably have been much the same as the dividing 
line which Pius drew. But any hope of aid from a comparison of the 
later line with the older is frustrated by the fact that (1) the authorities 
for the later division are both scanty and unsatisfactory; the chief 
authority, viz. the list of Bishops present at the First Nicene Council, 
though a useful document, is not to be implicitly depended on in 
details; (2) slight modifications of the boundary-line may have taken 
place. 

52. Ptolemy assigns Savatra to Galatia: this is certainly wrong, 
because it struck coins of the Koinon Lykaonon. He also places 
Savatra* in Isauria, which is absurd. He assigns to Galatia the three 
cities of Isauria, Lystra, Isaura, and Savatra, yet gives Parlais and 
Iconium to Cappadocia (for which name we must of course substitute 
Provincia Cilicia-Isauria-Lykaonia), One or other of these assignments 
must be wrong, and possibly all are wrong, for Iconium is put in Pisidia 
by the Nicene lists. Isaura is proved to have been in the province 
Cilicia-Lykaonia-Isauria by the inscription dedicated to Etrilius, ‘ Bull. 
Corr. Hell.” 1885, p. 435, and Parlais can hardly have been in any 
province except either Pisidia or Pamphylia. It is, however, remarkable 
that, in the case of Parlais, Ptolemy is confirmed by the Nicene lists. 
These lists are given below V. 7: a comparison with Ptolemy shows that 
the points of uncertainty are only (1) Iconium, (2) Pyrgos, (3) Parlais, 
and (4) Vasada. 

53. It is not improbable that both Ptolemy and the Nicene lists are 
right about Iconium. It may probably have been metropolis of 
Lykaonia among the three eparchiai, and afterwards have been made 
metropolis of the new province Pisidia-Lykaonia.t Pyrgos was perhaps 
not a bishopric at this early time; nothing is known about it. Parlais 
is treated at length under Pisidia. Ptolemy puts Vasada in Galatia,. 
which naturally implies that it was afterwards in Pisidia, but which 


* Mr. Sterrett’s correction of Savarpa to”Aorpa in Isauria can hardly be accepted. 
I ought perhaps to say that I originally suggested it to him, and it was ascribed to me 
in his proofs; but I afterwards came to recognise that it is not justifiable to correct all 
Ptolemy’s errors, and I requested Mr. Sterrett either to cut out the correction or else 
not to ascribe it to me, as I could no longer believe in it. 

+ I am not aware that there is any distinet proof of what was the metropolis of 
Pisidia in the first half of the fourth century, whether Antiocheia or Iconium. The 
order of the Nicene list suggests that Iconium was metropolis; perhaps there may have 
been two metropoleis in the province, as there were from an early period in the case of 
Bithynia and of Pamphylia. : 
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throws all the more difficulty in the way of assigning Parlais to 
Lykaonia-Isauria-Cilicia. It is doubtful whether Vasada is mentioned 
in the Nicene lists. ‘Theodorus Vasagadensis or Vialbitanus is given in 
Isauria, but it may be preferable to understand [Vilalbitanus as 
indicating Olbianus, and Vasagadensis as a corruption arising by 
assimilation to the preceding Cumanadensis. But in Cone. Antioch., 
A.D. 341, Theodorus Vasadensis is a bishop of Isauria. We have there- 
fore a clear contradiction between Ptolemy and the fourth century lists.* 
If we follow the latter, we may suppose that Vasada was a little further 
south than Yonuslar, between that and Karallia, and was actually 
included in Isauria up to 361-2. Probably Vasada originally included 
the country between Karallia, Dalisandos, and Misthia, while Misthia 
extended across to embrace even Yonuslar, and the 118th letter of Basil 
quoted above orders the presbyter of Yonuslar to be in future placed 
under the bishopric of Vasada. This ecclesiastical change would be one 
of the consequences of the formation of the new province Lykaonia. 
Yonuslar was more conveniently attached to Vasada; but, being on the 
road from Misthia to Ikonion, it had hitherto been in the same province 
with them, but henceforth it could be attached to Vasada, which was 
now in Lykaonia also. 

54, M. Camille Julliant conjectures that Isauria was separated from 
Cicilia as early as the time of Probus, 276-82 a.p. He rightly remarks 
that it included part of the upper plateau with the cities Lystra and 
Laranda, and that the name Isauria, which originally was applied only 
to a small district between Cilicia Tracheia and Lykaonia proper, was 
subsequently extended over the whole of Cilicia Tracheia. The limits 
of Isauria-Lykaonia in 138-61 were as follows, if we follow Ptolemy in 
all cases where he cannot be proved to be wrong, i.e. in all cases except 
Savatra, Lystra, Parlais, and Isaura.t The frontier did not touch Bey 
Sheher Lake at all. It included Dalisandos (Fassiller), and may possibly 
have touched Trogitis (Seidi Sheher Lake). It left Vasada to Galatia, 
but included Iconium, and ran obliquely north to include Savatra and 
probably to touch Tatta. This province gradually came, as M. Jullian 
remarks, to bear the single name Isauria, and, perhaps as early as 
276-82, Isauria was separated from Pisidia. The bounds were modified 
at this time, but the exact details are reserved to V. 7. 

55. Seveucers. The site is well known. A temple of Apollo 
Sarpedonios, who sends birds to destroy locusts, is mentioned there 
by Zosimus, p. 50. According to Basil of Seleuceia, there was a temple 

* It is possible that in the rectification of the frontier, when Iconium, according to 
our_hypothesis, was made metropolis of Pisidia, Vasada was transferred to Isauria ; 
then Ptolemy also might be correct. 

+ ‘Revue Historique,’ 1882, May—August, p. 331. 

+ Ptolemy must have used an authority for Roman Galatia of older date than 138, 


and trying to accommodate it to the new state he made various errors, keeping Parlais, 
Isaura, and Lystra. 
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and oracle of Sarpedon on the side towards the sea, and a temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis.* Saint Thekla settled on a hill opposite both 
temples, on the south of the city, and no doubt her church afterwards 
stood there. 

56. Lamos must have been situated on the river Lamos, still called 
Lamas Su. Its coins bear the legend AAMOY MHTPOII AAMOTIAOC. 
This situation causes a geographical difficulty, for two Cilician cities, 
Elaioussa and Korykos, are further west than Lamos, which is always 
assigned to Byzantine Isauria. The ancient city was situated not 
on the coast, but some distance up the river; it is placed by 
Ptolemy in the interior, and never mentioned in the Peripli. 
Perhaps the situation up the country may explain the geographical 
inconsistency. There are, however, other difficulties in this position of 
Lamos, which I cannot resolve, but must leave to the consideration of 
explorers. This position is quite inconsistent with the order of Hierocles, 
who places Lamos between Anemourion and Antiocheia. His order is 
confirmed (1) by the lists of Chalcedon and of Epistola ad Leonem : 
the latter places Lamos and Kharadra { in one bishopric, and the former 
mentions only Kharadra, omitting the name Lamos entirely: (2) by the 
epithet in the lists at Chalcedon ’Axdxwos érioxomos ’Avtwoxeias THs Aapo- 
tidos. The situation of Antiocheia is known, and, if it was in Lamotis, 
then Lamotis must have lain between Ketis and Selentis: (3) by the 
omission in all the Peripli of any city Lamos on the coast where the 
Lamos river was situated, though Strabo does mention the river and 
city between Elaioussa and Soloi. 

These facts point to the view that Lamotis was a district on the 
coast, next to Selentis or Kennatis, containing three cities, Antiocheia, 
Kharadra, and up the country Lamos. In that case there ceases to be 
any geographical inconsistency in assigning Lamos to Isauria, Elaioussa 
and Korykos to Cilicia. 

57. Kaarapra or Knarapros is placed with certainty by Strabo and 
the Peripli between Anemourion and Antiocheia. 

The exchange of prisoners, which Basil arranged with the Saracens 
of Tarsos, (A.D. 945), took place on the river Lamos, probably the 
Isaurian river (Theoph. Contin., 443). Muralt mentions another in 845. 
Strabo makes this river the boundary of Cilicia Tracheia and Campestris. 

58. AnriocuErA. There were two cities of this name inIsauria. The 


* These temples may be fairly inferred from his words 6 daluom 7G Saprnddv, ro 
KatadaBdvrr wey Thy em) Ts Oaddrrns XHAnY, and dalwovi’AOnva, HH... . KaTeiAnouia Toy 
erdyunoy abrijs mpyov. The oracle of Sarpedon is implied in the words 8:4 xpnopo- 
Aoyias. See Nic, Chon., 29; Cinnam., 16,179; Anna, IL, 121. 

+ Latmi et Calendri. i 

{ Ptolemy’s map also becomes more accurate on this view of the situation of Lamos. 
There is great need for exploration of this country. If no rivers flow into the Ermenek 
Su from the south, there must be rivers flowing into the sea in this district, and where 
there are rivers there are probably cities. 
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most important is a city on the coast between Selinus and Anemourion, 
on the hill Kragos. It is described by Theophanes (p. 139) as éxé twos 
Opovs Kemeryny tYynAod Kard Thy peonuBpwiy THs xopas OdAaccav. 

59. The other Antiocheia is known only from an inscription, dis- 
covered by Mr. Davis; it was situated high up on the Budjakche 
Tchai. 

60. SEBASTE is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Cilicia Prima 
between Soloi-Pompeiopolis and Korykos. But we find also that 

61. Jutio-Srpasre is given in Byzantine lists as a bishopric of Isauria 
between Antiocheia and Kestroi. It seems necessary to distinguish 
these two as separate cities. Sebaste includes the small island Elaioussa, 
which is close to it. It was founded by Archelais (20 B.c. to 17 a.p.), 
and struck autonomous coins under Antiochus and Iotape (38 to 72 a.D.), 
as well as imperial coins from Augustus to Volusian. Julio-Sebaste is 
not mentioned except in the ecclesiastical lists. It is probably to be 
identified with the Isaurian Nephelis. 

62. Syke, which occurs as a bishopric at the Council of 787, must also 
be the native name of one of the cities, which in the official lists bear 
official names of the Greeco-Roman type. Theophanes (p. 445) mentions 
that it was a castle of Isauria with a harbour, with a difficult kleisoura 
leading towards Tarsos. Leake quotes references to it from Athenzus 
(iii, 14),* Geographus Ravenn., Stephanus, and Scylax as amended by 
Gronovius, and places it between Anemourion and Kelenderis. 

63. In 1119 a.p, John Comnenus captured Philadelphia, and in 1120 
Sozopolis, and then advanced to Attaleia, taking Hierakoryphites and 
other fortresses near Attaleia. He thus opened up a road lying through 
Byzantine territory to Isauria and Cilicia which was used in several 
expeditions by himself and his son Manuel. In 1180, on the death of 
Manuel, it was once more blocked by the Turks, who captured Sozopolis 
and other smaller places, and held Attaleia under a long blockade (Nicet. 
Chon., 340). 

In 1141 John Comnenos marched by this circuitous route, Sozopolis, 
Lake Pasgousa, and Attaleia, into Cilicia, where he died, and his son 
Manuel returned to Constantinople by a direct march across Lykaonia, 
sustaining no loss from the Seljuks of Konia. 

In 1137 John Comnenus invaded Cilicia, where the Armenian prince 
Lebounes or Leon had allied himself with the Latin princes of Antioch. 
The emperor must have advanced through Pamphylia by the road just 
described. Lebounes had even attacked Seleuceia, which was still part 
of the Byzantine empire. The emperor captured Mopsouestia, Tarsos, 
Adana, Anazarbos, and marched on Baka; the garrison retired to 
Antioch, and the Byzantine army also followed them thither, postponing 
Baka. From Antioch the emperor marched into “upper Syria,” captured 


* Leake gives 111, 5, and the error is copied in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Geography.’ 
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Piza, passed by Berrhcea, took Hama and Khabarda and Seser. He then 
returned to Cilicia, and captured Baka and Kapniskerti. 

In a.p. 1155 Manuel Comnenus made a great expedition to Isauria 
and Cilicia. On the way, ére5y xpos 77 Mixpa Ppvyla eyévero,* he defeated 
the Turks of Iconium. He then marched through Pamphylia, and left 
the heavier troops at Attaleia, while he himself with the light troops 
marched by the coast road to Seleuceia, ordering the governor of the 
province Isauria, Alexius Casianos (6s tiv SeAevkéwv tore dueirev apyiv 
Cinnam., 179) to hold the troops of the province in readiness. He 
marched to Seleuceia and thence into Cilicia, and captured the strong 
fortress of Lamos (épvpvov padiora ov). Thereafter he took Kistramos 
and Anazarbos, Longinias, and finally Tarsos. Returning, Manuel took 
the shorter road to Constantinople through Lykaonia in place of the 
longer road by Pamphylia (Cinnam., 190). He evidently took the road 
Seleuceia-Diocesareia, and passed by Laranda,f and caused much alarm 
to the Turks; but he acted peaceably, and did his best to restore con- 
fidence to the Mohammedan population. At Kotiaion he was attacked 
by the Turks and suffered some loss. Nicetas (p. 134) describes this 
expedition “into Armenia” briefly,t and mentions the heavy losses 
incurred on the homeward march. 

This gives some conception of the extent of the Seljuk empire at 
this period, from south of Laranda to about Kotiaion. 

64, Papyrion is a fortress frequently mentioned by Theophanes and 
other authorities during the troubled reign of Zeno, who kept a treasure 
in it. Theophanes says it was in Cappadocia; but his own account, and 
that of others, leaves little or no doubt that this is a mistake, and that 
it was in Isauria, and probably in the north-western part. It seems to 
be mentioned in an inscription published by Sterrett, where we have 
with a slight correction of the impossible published text, Tapdow Mavéov 
kat Zngw Maro prvdets, i.e. natives of Paporion.§ The inscription, then, 
proves, when correctly interpreted, that Astra and Paporion were 
neighbouring towns, in the very part of Isauria where Papyrion is 
placed by the historians. 

65. AsTRA and ARTANADA, whose names were previously unknown, 
were discovered by Sterrett at Tamashalik and Dulgerler. 


* Probably about Laodiceia ad Lycum, 

+ Called ”Apayda in the published text of Cinnamus. 

t{ Adana and Tarsos are described as mpdaxwpa 77 KaTw ’Apuevia. 

§ ‘Wolfe Expedition, p. 49. Prof. Sterrett’s punctuation and interpretation are in 
several respects wrong: the sense is “ Mathoun built at his own expense and brought 
workmen: Tarasin and Zezin, of Paporion, and Loukios of Astra fitted up.” Sterrett’s 
text is MAMOMNAEIC. He proposes the correction MAMNMOPONAEIC, which 
gives an interpretation geographically improbable, and which seems unfair to his own 
accuracy as a copyist. MN isa very natural error for PIN, if part of the curve of P 
were obliterated, so that, by the very slightest alteration of his copy, we have an 
excellent and probable reading. I suggested this to him, but he preferred the published 
text. 
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66. Korrapa is an almost unknown town of Isauria, and yet so impor- 
tant as to be a metropolis or archbishopric. The order proves clearly that 
it had attained this rank before the Council of a.p. 680.* It was either 
in the north-west part of Isauria, or more probably near the western 
coast. It seems to be mentioned twice in Not. I., first as a metropolis 
(Koriddwr for Korpdédwv), and next as a bishopric of Isauria as 1d «Atua 
Koorpados : such double mention is a common phenomenon in the Notitie. 

67. The four Klimata, Kassa, Banaba, Bolbosos, and Kostras,t are 
probably four districts on the Pamphylian frontier, see p. 417. 

68. Nacrpos is known as an important city striking numerous coins of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. It then disappears from numismatic 
lists. The reason must be either that it changed its name, or that its 
inhabitants were taken to swell the population of some new city founded 
by the Diadochi. 

69. ANEMOoURION near Nagidos struck coins under Antiochus IV. It 
retains its name as Anamur. 


Oe Crricra: 


For the sake of completeness, I add here a few notes on Cilician 
cities. In general the topography of Cilicia is in a much more advanced 
state than that of any other province of Asia Minor. Tarsos, Pompei- 
opolis-Soloi, Korykos, Adana, Mallos, Zephyrion, Anazarbos, Mopsouestia, 
Aigai, Alexandreia, Rossos, are all satisfactorily discussed and placed by 


Leake.t 
BisHoprics oF Citicis PRIMA AND SECUNDA. 


A.D. 451. Bierocles A.D. 530. Notitia I. 
I. 1. Tarsos. 1. Tarsos. 1. Tarsos. 
2. Pompeiopolis, 2. Pompeiopolis. 2. Pompeiopolis. 
3. Sebaste. 3. Sebaste. 3. Sebaste. 
8. Korykos. 4. Korykos. 4, Korykos, 
4, Adana. 5. Adana. 5. Adana. 
6. Augusta. 6. Agousia. 6. Augustopolis. 
7. Mallos. 7. MdAxos. 7. Mallos. 
5. Zephyrion. 8. Zephyrion. 8. Zephyrion. 
If. 1, Anazarbos. 1. Anazarbos. 1. Anazarbos. 
6. Mopsouestia. 2. Mopsouestia. 2. Mopsouestia. 
9, Aigai. 3. Aigeai. 3. Aigeai. 
2. Epiphaneia. 4, Epiphaneia. 4, Hpiphaneia. 
8. Alexandreia. 5. Alexandreia. 7. Alexandreia. 
5. Rosos. 6. Rosos. 10. Rosos. 
4. Hirenopolis. 7. Hirenopolis. 5. Hirenopolis. 
3. Flavias. 8. Flavias. 6. Flavias. 
7. Kastabala. 9. Kastabala. 9. Kastabala. 
8. Kabissos. 


SS ae eS ee 

* At this Council it is also clear that Leontopolis of Isauria and Eukhaita are 
metropoleis, 

+ The text is wrongly given by Parthey and Pinder, p. 85. The manuscript, 
Biblioth. Nat. Paris, No. 1310, has the correct form, 7d 5& kAlwaras Kasoc@v- BaydéBov* 
BoABoood: Koortpados. 

t Rhosos or Rossos is omitted in Leake’s index, but given on p. 218. 
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Sesaste of Cilicia has been distinguished above from Julio-Sebaste 
of Isauria. It was founded by Archelaus, and afterwards struck coins 
with the portraits of Antiochus IV. and Iotape. ty 

Avausta is placed by Ptolemy in the district Bryklike of Cilicia 
west of Charakene (which contains the city Flaviopolis) and north of 
Lamotis. The Byzantine lists mention it in Cilicia Prima, between 
Adana and Mallos. These references agree with the customary view 
that Augusta lay between the Saros and the Pyramos ; but no evidence 
known to me proves its exact position. Coins of Augusta with the 
legend AVFOVCTANON are dated by an era, 19-20 a.p., showing that it 
was refounded and renamed Augusta in that year. 

Korykos is placed by Leake, and after him by Kiepert, on the 
coast west of Lamos and Elaioussa. Lamos is regularly assigned to 
Byzantine Isauria, while Korykos and Elaioussa are given in Cilicia. 
Leake’s situation is certainly at least approximately correct, and this 
must be accepted as a case of violation of geographical arrangement in 
the Byzantine ecclesiastical division. A few isolated cases of a similar 
character are known, e.g. Amblada Pisidie, Argiza Hellesponti, Theo- 
dosiopolis Armeniae. But see p. 380. 

Korykos was founded by Attalus, according to Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 855, p. 161 a, Steph.) It was a Byzantine military station in 
the Cibyrrhaiote Theme (orpatotd dpyovta tov Kovpixwwtdv tis ird 
KiBuppawrdv xepas, Niceph. Patr., p. 45). 

Korykos (called Kovpuxov) was a dismantled place in the time of 
Alexius Comnenus, though formerly very strong (épusvordrn). He 
reoccupied and fortified both it and Seleuceia, which was six stadia* 
distant. This estimate of distance is decidedly too small (Anna, II. 
p- 120). 

Zepuyrion, the bishopric of Cilicia Prima, has been properly dis- 
tinguished by Leake from the Isaurian promontory of the same name. 
Its coinage is considerable, but (as was stated above) the coin of 
Irenopolis-Zephyrion is either forged or misread. 

MorsouKRENE is fixed on the road from Tarsos to the Cilician Gates 
by many authorities. The Itineraries place it xu. miles from Tarsos. 
Theophanes says it was the first stage out of Tarsos (é€v Mapwouxpyvais 
TpoTn pov ard Tdépoov, p. 46). The name is often written Mampsouk- 
rene, compare Mampsista for Mopsouestia and Thampsioupolis for 
Themissonioupolis. 

CuRYSOBOULLOS, a place near Tarsos, in the direction of the pass of 
Podandos (Pyle Cilicie), is mentioned by Cedrenus (II., 217). 

Baltolibas, the fountain of Balton, is mentioned only by Scylitzes 
(p. 684). The Turkish troops, who had been pillaging Iconium (having 
crossed the Euphrates near Melitene, and advanced through Cappadocia) 
in A.D. 1069, crossed into Cilicia 84 tay THs SeAcevxelas dpéwv, where they 
were harassed by the Armenian inhabitants. In Cilicia they heard that 


* Stadia is, no doubt, used here in the sense of miles, see F, 73. 
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a Greek army was waiting for them at Mopsouestia, and, after a short 
rest at Baltolibas, they crossed Amanus (7d SapBadixdv dpos) into the 
country of Aleppo.* 

Frayiopouis, placed by Ptolemy in the district of Cilicia called 
Charakene, continues to be mentioned in all Byzantine lists as a bishop- 
ric Flavias.t| It is given in the Antonine Itinerary as the first station 
(xx. m. p. distant) from Anazarbos on the road to Kokussos. This 
leaves no doubt that it is to be identified with the modern Sis. The 
name Sis or Siskia is the old native name, which was for a time 
replaced by the title Flavias, but which returned into use in the later 
Byzantine period. In a.p. 704 the Arabs besieged Sis (7d Sécvov Kdorpor) 
in Cilicia, but were defeated by a sudden advance of Heraclius.t 

MoprsovsstiA is called Mampsista or Mansista in Byzantine times, 
Mansis in older Turkish, and Missis at the present time. The name is 
given as Mamista by Anna Comnena (II. 126, ep. Ducange’s note, IL., p. 
637) and Glycas, and even Malmistra, &c., by Latin writers. It is said 
by the Byzantine writers to have been situated on the Saros: réuvera 
yip ) mohis attn péecov 7S Sdpw rotapG ds Soxeiv dvo odes ctvar (Cedren. 
II., 362). This fact leads Anna Comnena (II., p. 138) to speak of the 
two cities of Mopsos, one destroyed and one standing, divided by the 
river Saron (zorauz@ Sapwv.): Ducange has given the correct inter- 
pretation of this passage.$ In the face of these clear statements we are 
rather surprised to remember that in reality it was situated on the 
river Pyramos, not on the Saros. 

MA Los was situated on the height at the mouth of the river Pyramos 
at the modern Kara Tash. The river has altered its course since ancient 
times. A low range of hills stretches along the coast north-east from 
Kara Tash. The Pyramos, which formerly passed on the west side of 
this range, now joins the sea at the opposite end several miles east of its 
old course; but its former channel with the bridge that crossed it can 
still be traced. Inland from Mallos is the famous Aleian plain. The 
coast-land south of the range of hills is all a recent formation from the 
river, which is rapidly filling up the bay of Ayash. As at Tarsos and 
Anazarbos, the chief magistrate of Mallos bore the name, common among 
Dorian states, dyporpyés.|| 

Aicat, has retained its name as Ayash,i.e. Aiyas. The temple of 
Asclepios there was destroyed by Constantine at the same time as the 


* Op. Attal., 135-8; Zonar. xviii., 12. 

} Forbiger (¢ Alte Geogr.,’ p. 290) distinguishes Flaviopolis from Flayias because 
Ptolemy’s position disagrees with the other authoritics. But if every city which 
Ptolemy puts differently from other authorities were made a separate city, the result 
would be a serious increase in the number of places in Asia Minor. 

t+ Muralt incorrectly says the Arabs took Sis, cp. Theoph., p. 372, and ‘ Act. 8. 
Tarachi,’ Oct. 11. 

§ A good deal about Mopsouestia is found in Mansi, ‘ Act. Concil.,’ ix., p. 276. ff. 

|| See my paper in ‘ Journal of Philology,’ 1882, p. 143. 
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temple of Apbrodite at Aphaka (Theophan., p. 24). The god is 
called on its coins EEOZ ZEQTHP. Its coins have the legends AIFEAION, 
AIFEQN, AIFAION. It was an important naval station under the 
Romans, as is proved by coins with the legend NAYAPXIC and as is natural 
from its situation. A bridge over the Pyramos between Mopsouestia 
and /Nge is mentioned on the coins of both cities. 

EprrHAnera is mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4) as in Cilicia one 
day’s journey from Amanus. Pliny mentions that its original name was 
Oiniandos (cp. Oinoandos of the Kibyratis). It has not been satis- 
factorily placed, but certainly could be placed readily by a careful 
examination of the country; but I cannot add anything to Leake’s 
remarks. Kiepert places it in the same general situation as Leake. 
Major Bennet puts it at Geuz Khane eleven miles on the road from 
Osmanie to Piyas. 

Errenopo.is has already been placed approximately in discussing the 
Isaurian city which bears the same name. 

Kasissos, which does not occur in Hierocles, is given in Not. J. as a 
bishopric of Cilicia Secunda, and is mentioned by Ptolemy as Kabassos 
in Kataonia. Stephanus quotes the statement of Apion that Kabassos 
was a village of Cappadocia between Tarsos and Czsareia-~-Mazaka. 
The city Kabessos, mentioned in Iliad xiii., 363, is sometimes (but of 
course wrongly) identified with the town. The authorities are not 
explicit enough to fix the position of the place, but it must have been on 
the frontier of Cilicia Secunda and Cappadocia (see p. 311). 

Ruossos or Rosos. The situation is clearly indicated by Strabo and 
by a passage in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Jan. 11, p. 678: “ Rosus est oppidum 
Ciliciz, dextra ei qui navigat in Pontum Cilicium. MHujus ad orientem 
et meridiem est mons altus, spatiosus et umbrosus.” On this mountain 
stood the monastery called ‘‘in Scopulo,” between Rosos and Seleuceia. 

PinpEnissos, a city of the Eleutherocilices, captured after a regular 
siege by Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 4, ad Att. v. 20). The name seems to be 
a mere local variety of the Pisidian or Pamphylian Pednelissos, which 
occurs in many different forms, approximating to Pentenissos. 

Baka, a fortress of Cilicia, is mentioned by Nicetas Chon., pp. 29, 33, 
Cinnamus, pp. 18, 20. 

Anna Comnena gives much information about Cilicia, and mentions 
the rivers Sarén and Hermén (II. 138, 241), meaning probably Saros 
and Pyramos. 

I add a few references to the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ :— 

1. Drmerrias was the name of an estate (xrja) in the district of 
Tarsos, on the southern slope of a mountain (‘ Acta S. Zenaidis,’ Oct. 11). 

2. Many particulars about Anazarbos, Mansista (i.e. Mopsouestia), 
and Siskia occur in the ‘ Acta 8. Tarachi’ (Oct. 11).* 

3. SS. Claudius, Asterius, and Neon, Isaurians, connected also 


* “Numerianus Maximus preeses provincia, coss. iterum Diocletiano et Maximiano!” 
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with Laranda, were executed at Age, under Lysias the Prases, on 
August 23, “coss. Augusto et Aristobulo.” It is true that in the third 
century Laranda and Isauria were subject to the governor of Cilicia. 

4, Maximus prefectus at Pompeiopolis Ciliciew, v. ‘ Acta S. Calliopii,’ 
April 7, p, 660 (date under Maximian). 

5. §. Julianus, son of a senator of Anazarbos, suffered at figee 
Cilicie, when Marcianus was preses provincie; the time is variously 
reported as under Decius, Gallienus, or Diocletian, and the narrative is 
utterly without local colour. March 16, p. 421. 

6. An estate named Lara or Laras in the Latin text, but “Pédapvos 
in the Greek, about six miles from Anazarbos, is mentioned, ‘ Acta S. 
Marini,’ Aug. 8. 

7. At Anazarbos, under Diocletian, Pelagius praeses, Febr. 5, p. 663. 

8. S. Pelagia of Tarsos, without local colour or verisimilitude, 
May 4, p. 459. 

9. S. Zenobius, under a dux Lysias, with some information about 
Cilicia, Oct. 30. 


VY. Ciries AND BisHoprics or Prsipra. 


1. No province of Asia Minor is so difficult in respect of topography 
as Pisidia. The first difficulty, which as yet is insuperable, is to attain 
any certainty as to the correspondence between Hierocles and the 
Notitie. Hierocles uses the temporary names Eudoxioupolis and 
Justinianopolis, which do not occur in the Notitiz and cannot be ap- 
propriated with certainty; and his corrupt name Themisonios is also 
quite uncertain. The lists of Chalcedon, which often clear up the 
obscurities of Hierocles, give five bishops of Pisidia simply by name, 
without their dioceses, so that they are practically useless, and the 
signatures of the ‘ Epistola ad Leonem’ are so few, and the names of the 
bishops are so changed in the seven years since the Council of Chal- 
cedon, that this aid also fails. Further exploration is needed, and 
without the discovery of new documents no progress seems possible. 
The accompanying Table of the bishoprics is therefore uncertain in 
several correspondences, and the discussion that follows is in several 
places little more than a statement of difficulties. 

2. I have divided the Notitiz into two classes for Pisidia, but strictly 
speaking there are three. The oldest class consists of VII. and VIIL., 
which have Neapolis as a bishopric, omit Mallos, Tityassos, Parlais, 
Siniandos, and Bindeos, and give Atenia.* Of these, VII. is clearly the 
older, as it mentions Konana under the temporary title Justinianopolis, 
which Hierocles also uses. The second class consists only of IX.: it 
agrees with the older class in respect of Neapolis, Mallos, Tityassos, 


* Bindeos I identify conjecturally with Theudosioupolis, a bishopric in 458. It did 
not strike coins because it was an imperial estate. 
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Siniandos, and Atenia, but adds Bindeos and Parlais. The latest class 
consists of I., III., X., XIJI., which are identical in spite of slight differ- 
ences due to mere clerical blunders. These omit Atenia, give Neapolis 
as an archbishopric, and add not merely, like IX., Bindeos and Parlais, 
but also Mallos and Tityassos. 

At first sight we might conclude that Hierocles here gives a list of 
the governmental districts of Pisidia, and that gradually some of these 
were raised to the rank of bishoprics, Bindeos and Parlais between the 
time of Notitia VIII. and I., Mallos and Tityassos still later. But the 
Councils prove that this opinion is erroneous. Sinethandosis a bishopric 
in 451 and 458; Parlais in 325, 381, 451, and 458; Mallos in 458; even 
Tityassos and Bindeos* are found in 692, before the date of the oldest 
Notitia, and it seems, therefore, almost certain that every place mentioned 
by Hierocles was a bishopric in his time. The only places which are 
not proved to have been bishoprics before 530 are :—Dabinai or Sabinai, 
known only from the Tekmoreian lists in the third century and Hierocles 
in the sixth; Atenia, known only from the Tekmoreian lists, Hierocles, 
and the early class of Notitize; Baris, which was an important city, 
striking coins, and mentioned in all Notitiz ; Timbrias, which is not 
proved to be a bishopric till 680, but which struck coins and is in all 
Notitie ; Tityassos, which struck coins; and perhaps Bindeos, on which 
see p. 387. All cities which struck coins may be assumed to have 
been bishoprics before 530; hence only Atenia and Dabinai remain in 
doubt. Atenia is known only from older authorities and has no place 
in later authorities. The inference, therefore, is that it was a decaying 
place, which was a bishopric in earlier time, and afterwards disappeared. 
Dabinai is the only remaining difficulty, and certainly the probability is 
against its having ever been a bishopric. It was probably united with 
another town in one bishopric, and Hierocles gives them as two separate 
towns; several of the Notitiza do the same with Mesotimolos and 
Blaundos in Lydia. Hierocles’ list in Pisidia is, therefore, identical with 
the list of bishops of his time, after uniting Dabinai with Limnai or 
with Atenia ; and one of his names, 6 TiuBpiddwv (éicxoros), is obviously 
transcribed from a list of bishops, while another is probably to be under- 
stood as an adjectival from [6] @euirdvios [ éricKoros]. 

3. One of the first problems that confront us is to fix the bounds 
between Pisidia, Lykaonia, and Pamphylia, in the Byzantine time. In 
the early part of the fourth century, Pisidia extended much further to 
the east, and included the north-western part of Lykaonia. In 371-2 
the new province of Lykaonia was formed by taking parts from Isauria 
and Pisidia and probably also from Pamphylia. The only way to fix the 
frontier where the three provinces meet is to discuss the situation of the 
cities that must have adjoined the frontier. All three provinces probably 


* Sce footnote on previous page. 
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touched the lake of Bey Sheher, which was in ancient times called 
Karalis. The Byzantine name was, perhaps, Pasgousa or Poungousa; but 
the application of this name is not quite certain. The only doubt which 
can arise is whether this name should not be applied to the more 
westerly double lake, Hoiran Gél and Egerdir Gol, the ancient Limnai.* 

Lake Pasgousa or Poungousa has always been considered to be Bey 
Sheher Lake ; and the evidence seems conclusive, yet not quite satis- 
factory. John Comnenus, in 1142, marched by this lake, and captured 
the islands in it, which were inhabited by Christians who from long 
intercourse with the Turks had adopted many of their customs. The 
point which decides most authorities to identify Pasgousa with Bey 
Sheher Lake is that the islanders could go to Ikonion and return the 
same day. But this is unsatisfactory, for the eastern coast of Bey 
Sheher Lake is over sixty miles from Iconium by road, and the state- 
ment as it is given is therefore impossible, and cannot fairly be used as 
an argument in favour of the identification, though, of course, it is not 
such a great exaggeration about Bey Sheher Lake as about Egerdir 
Lake. A stronger reason is that Skleros is said to have been the older 
name of this lake: it can hardly be doubted that Skleros is the old name 
Karalis altered by the etymological tendency in order to get a name with 
a meaning in Greek. This reason seems conclusive, and yet the circum- 
stances recorded suggest the Limnai rather than Bey Sheher Lake. The 
emperor was opening up a road to Attaleia, which had for some time been 
entirely cut off from land-communication with Constantinople. He 
advanced by Laodicea and Sozopolis, both of which he had to recapture 
from the Turks. Bey Sheher Lake lies quite away from any probable 
road from Sozopolis to Attaleia, whereas it would be a very natural road 
to go by Egerdir, and, in passing, to capture the two islands near it. 
This consideration, however, cannot weigh against the preceding reasons, 
and therefore Pasgousa, or Poungousa, must be accepted as the Byzantine 
name of Lake Karalis, But the geographical accuracy of the later 
historians is not always perfect. 

Incidentally the first campaign of John gives a striking example of 
the manner in which Byzantine Christians were treated by the Seljuk 
Sultans and by their own emperors. The inhabitants of the islands 
hated Byzantine rule, and preferred the Turks; and John was obliged 
to reduce them by force of arms (Nicet. Chon., 50; Cinnam., 22) 

Manuel returned from Ikonion by way of Lake Poungousa (formerly 
called Skléros). When he reached the head-waters of the Meander, he 
considered he was beyond the enemy’s country, and went out to enjoy 
the pleasure of hunting. He found, however, an encampment of Turks 
while he was away from camp. This shows the bounds of Seljuk and 
Byzantine dominion in the year 1146 (Cinnam., 59). 


* On the name, see below, LIMNat. 
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4, The situation of Misthia, Vasada, and Amblada shows that the north - 
eastern and eastern shore of the lake Karalis belonged to Lykaonia. 

5. Karatiia must be placed on lake Karalis. It is in Pamphyha, 
and, as the northern and eastern shores of the lake belonged to Lykaonia, 
and the western shore must apparently have belonged to Pisidia, it must 
have been situated on the southern shore. There were probably two 
cities, one at the south-eastern end of the lake, where the river runs out 
of it to lake Trogitis, and the other near the south-western end.* As 
the latter is more likely to be Parlais, the former must be taken as the 
site of Karallia. Its modern name is Bey Sheher. Bey Sheher has 
been an important city throughout the Turkish period, being named as 
one of the six} chief cities of Hamid in the fourteenth century. 

Bey Sheher and Ak Sheher are named by Ducas (p. 204) as captured 
from Karaman by Murad: their names are given, xara tiv tov Tovpxwr 
yrarrav, as "Axovapy and TWéyovapy.t 

Karallia was by older authorities placed at Kirili Kassaba, the name 
being supposed to have remained. The name Kirili may perhaps be 
connected with the ancient Karalis,§ but it is primarily the name of the 
whole territory along the east side of the lake, and the market-town of 
this territory is Kirili Market. The name of the lake may have been 
given to the territory, and the name of the territory, according to the 
Turkish division, was given to its market-town. 

6. Partais or ParaLais. The references to this city are very con- 
tradictory. Ptolemy places it in Lykaonia, the Notitie place it in 
Pisidia, Hierocles does not mention the name, and in the Councils the _ 
phrase “Paralais Lykaoniz” occurs several times. It was one of 
Augustus’s Pisidian colonies, and must, therefore, have been an important 
town on a Roman road. 

Formerly, when I discovered that Khatyn Serai was the site of a 
Roman colony, and it was not known that Lystra was a colony, the 
conclusion seemed inevitable that Parlais was at Khatyn Serai: I was 
forced to this opinion against various considerations, the order of 
Hierocles and the authority of Leake, which pointed out Khatyn Serai 
as the site of Lystra. Afterwards M. Waddington, and later M. Imhoof- 
Blumer, published coins which showed that Lystra was a Roman colony ; 


* This site has been seen by no traveller, but has been reported to Sterrett and to 
myself. 

+ The six are Ak Sheher (Philomelion), Bey Sheher, Kara Aghatch (Neapolis), 
Yalowatch (Antiocheia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe (?) Kolybrassos (?)), and Sparta (Baris) : 
see Ritter, ‘Kleinasien,’ II., 461. 

t Implying the common dialectic variety Shahr for Sheher. The final » represents 
the Turkish ending in-¢. For other examples of Turkish names in Greek compare 
p. 209, p. 290. 

§ I do not, however, think so ; first, because it is uncertain whether the name Karalis. 
was used in later Byzantine time (see § 3); and secondly, because Kirli is a commoa 
Turkish name, 
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and then Mr. Sterrett discovered an inscription which proved Colonia 
Lystra to have been situated at Khatyn Serai. Parlais remains to be 
placed on another site. 

Kiepert has recently conjectured that Parlais has retained its name 
as Barla, on the west coast of Egerdir Gél. This I think impossible 
because—(1) it does not account for Ptolemy’s attribution to Lykaonia : 
though Ptolemy’s authority is, of course, slight in such a matter, owing 
to his frequent errors, yet he is confirmed by the phrase “ Parlais 
Lykaoniz ” at some of the councils; (2) it does not account for the 
attribution of Parlais to Isauria in the Nicene Council; (3) Barla lies in 
a nook between the mountains and the lake, a place which could never 
have been of the slightest military importance. The Roman colonies 
founded by Augustus were planted for military reasons and connected 
by military roads. The idea that a military road could ever have 
wound along the crooked and narrow west bank of the Limnai can only 
appear ridiculous to any one who has seen the country. These colonies 
were certainly founded on one scheme and all connected with the 
military centre, Colonia Antiocheia Pisidie. The only way of reaching 
Barla from Antiocheia is by a very circuitous road round the lake, a 
road which has in many places only just room to pass between the 
mountains and the water. The aim of the colonies was to control the 
mountaineers of Pisidia and Isauria; but colonists at Barla would be 
cut off from the world and utterly useless. Kiepert’s conjecture must, 
therefore, be rejected. 

The problem is to find a site adjoining at once Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lykaonia. Such a site can be found only at the south end of lake: 
Karalis, or between Karalis and Trogitis. The series of Roman mile- 
stones, of large size, but none with any visible traces remaining of 
inscription, leading down the east side of Karalis and as far as Trogitis, 
also point to the existence of an important military road here, and a 
colony is to be looked for on an important military road. Moreover, an 
Augustan colony is wanted on the Pisidian frontier, between Lystra on 
the east and Kremna on the west, to complete the scheme of Augustus. 
Finally, the Latin inscriptions of this neighbourhood are more numerous 
than usual, and Latin inscriptions always indicate the presence of 
Romans. These considerations seem conclusive. There remains only 
the difficulty of selecting the exact site. Paralais was in Byzantine 
Pisidia, and that province can have included only the western and 
south-western shore of Karalis. Ruins named Uzumla Monastir are 
reported near the south-western extremity. These ruins are close to 
the important route from Antiocheia and Ikonion to the coast at Side, 
and the situation appears to be admirably adapted for striking in several 
directions. At the same time the form “ Paralais” has, as others have 
suggested, perhaps arisen from the situation on the lake. Coins have 
the form “Parlais;” but popular derivation, aided by the natural tendency 
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to develope a vowel sound between the two consonants, sought a form 
that gave some possible meaning in Greek.* 

The principle enunciated in the preceding paragraph that, in the 
central and eastern parts of Asia Minor, “ Latin inscriptions always 
indicate the presence of Romans,’{ appears to bean importantone. Latin 
was very little known in the country, and Latin inscriptions are rare: 
the educated classes wrote in Greek, and the uneducated spoke only the 
native language, with perhaps a smattering of Greek. But it is quite 
unjustifiable to argue, as MM. Radet and Paris do in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 
1886, p. 511, that “la présence d’une inscription Latine 4 Zosta ” Gin the 
midst of several Greek inscriptions) “‘ semble indiquer lexistence d’une 
colonie romaine.” If this argument were allowed, we should have far 
more than a hundred Roman colonies in the country. The proper argu- 
ment to prove the existence of a Roman colony has been stated by me 
in ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1883, p. 318, where it is inferred, from the fact of 
four inscriptions out of seven at Khatyn Serai being Latin, that a colony 
must have existed there. My inference bas since been justified by 
Professor Sterrett’s discovery; and, in general, it may be maintained 
that, if the majority of the inscriptions found on a particular site are 
Latin, and if more than four or five in all are found, the site is that of a 
Roman colony. The converse, however, cannot be maintained, that in 
all colonies the majority of the inscriptions are Latin. 

7. An indication of the position of Parlais may be derived from a 
less certain source, viz., the Acta Concil. Niceen., a.p. 325. The lists of 
this council are older than the formation of a separate province of 
Lykaonia. The boundaries of Pisidia, and Isauria, and Pamphylia were 
then very different from the later bounds, and Parlais belonged to 
Isauria. It is, however, true that there are several cases in which the 
bishoprics at the Council of Nicea are apparently assigned to the wrong 
province ; but, in almost all cases, those which are wrongly assigned are 
near the frontier. It may reasonably be maintained that the lists of 
this council are much more correct, and that they give us a better 
picture of the provincial organisation than such writers as Czwalina 
allow. For example: it is possible that before the province of Lykaonia 
was formed in 361-2 there was a single large province of Isauria, 
including tbe southern part of Lykaonia and the eastern part of 
Pamphylia, with such cities as Syedra, Homonada, Paralais, and with 
the metropolis Isaura. When, in 361-2, it was found advisable to divide 
further the large province of Isauria, all the Lykaonian cities were 
taken from it and from Pisidia. It was perhaps at the same time,t{ 

* I believe indeed that it was late before Greek became the language of the 
Pisidian people in general; but it was known to all educated people, and as a rule it is 
only the testimony of the educated that has come down to us. 

t Le., cives Romani, who are not necessarily Italians. 


} The character of the changes, as they are described in the sequel, makes it 
probable that the redivision of Isauria took place all at once, 
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certainly it was later than A.p. 325, that Lycia-Pamphylia was divided 
into two provinces, Lycia and Pamphylia. In our oldest authority, the 
Verona MS., Lycia is omitted, which merely means that it was included, 
along with Pamphylia, in a single province. In 313 the same governor 
is given to both Lycia and Pamphylia.* It has been maintained that in 
the Verona MS. Lycia must be restored; but before correcting our 
authorities, it is better to try whether they cannot be justified. The 
lists of 325 divide the eastern towns of Pamphylia between Isauria and 
Pisidia, assigning Selge to the latter, When Pamphylia was separated 
from Lycia, parts were taken both from Isauria and from Pisidia to form 
the new province Pamphylia. 

As Side shad equal claim with Perga to be a metropolis, the 
ecclesiastical lists always separate Pamphylia Prima under Side 
and Pamphylia Secunda under Perga, though the civil organisation 
admitted only a single province.t Similarly Bithynia was divided 
for ecclesiastical, but not for civil, purposes between Nikomedeia 
and Nikaia. To compensate Pisidia for the loss of Ikonion, 
Amblada, Selge, &c., Paralais was added to it, and also Mallos, if I 
rightly place it in Mallos Ova. It was probably the unruly state of 
Isauria, and the difficulties it caused to the imperial Government, which 
led to its being reduced to a more manageable size. I add the lists of 
the three provinces as they existed in 325: the bishoprics of Pamphylia 
and of Lycia are separated at the Council, but the part of Pamphylia 
that remains is too small to have been really a distinct province. 


PisIDIA. 

1. Eulalius Iconiensis (aft. Lykaonia).  Ikonion. 
2. Telemachus Hadrianopolitanus. Hadrianopolis. 
3. Theodorus Uzelenis. Zorzila. 
4. Eutychius Seleuciensis. Seleuceia. 
5. Hesychius Neapolitanus. Neapolis. 
6. Uranion Selgensis, Sutenonensis. Selge, 
7. Apagamus, or Aramius, Lisiniensis, 

Limenensis. Limnai. 
8. Tarsicius Apamenus. Apameia Cibotos. 
9. Patricius Ambladensis (aft. Lykaonia). Amblada. 

10. Polycarpus Metropolitanus.{ Metropolis. 


* Cod. Theodos. 13, 10, 2. 

+ This division is implied by the order of Hierocles, in the Epistola ad Leonem, 
aD. 458, and in the lists of Conc, Chalced., a.p. 451. It is not recognised in the lists of 
Cone. Constantinop., A.D. 381. 

{ It may be doubted whether Polycarpus is not the metropolitan of the whole 
province and bishop of Antiocheia, for the metropolitan is not always put first (sec the 
Tsaurian list). But, on the whole, this view seems less probable, and perhaps Iconium 
may at this time have been either sole metropolis or one of two metropoleis, in the pro- 
vince Pisidia. Silvanus of Isauropolis is not called simply Metropolitanus, but in Isauro 
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Pisipra—continued. 
11. Acumedius, Academius Pariensis,* 


a Paro. Pappa. 

12. Heraclius Barensis. Baris. 
Theodorus Usensis: dittography of 3. 

13. Adon Byciz Lycius. Laodiceia. 

PAMPHYLIA (united with Lycia). 
Callinicus Pergensis. Perga. 
Huresius Termessenus. Termessos. 
Teuxius Cyrbenis, Siarbitanus. Berbe. 
Domnus Aspendius. Aspendos. 
Quintianus Seleuciensis.t Sillyon. 
Patricius Maximianopolitanus. Maximianopolis. 
Aphrodisius Magidorum. Magydos. 
ISAURIA. 
Stephanus Baratthensis, Barata. 
Athenzeus Zoropassenus, Corpissitanus. Coropissos. 
Ethesius Claudiopvlitanus, Claudiopolis. 
Agapetus Seleuciz. Seleuceia. 
Silvanus Metropolitanus in Isauro. Isauropolis. 
Faustus Phuphenatensis, Phanemu- 
thiensis. Panemouteichos ? t 

Antonius Antiochenus. Antiocheia. 
Nestor Syedrensis. Syedra. 
Hesychius Chorepiscopus. 
Cyrillus Sidensis, Cumanadensis. Side? Homonada ? 


Theodorus Vasagadensis,§ Vialbitanus. Vasada? Olba? 
Theodorus Chorepiscopus, Anatolius 


Chorepiscopus. 
Paulus Larandensis. Laranda. 
Quintus Chorepiscopus. 
Tyberius Lystrensis. Lystra. 
Aquila Chorepiscopus. 
Eusebius Paralais Lycaonie. Paralais. 


is added: compare the phrase of Hilarius, who signed the will of Gregory Nazianzen in 
the end of this century, Tis Kkat& "Ioavpiay KkaOorikis éexkAnotas. The Latin in Isauro 
is a bad translation of card *Ioauplav. 

* The corruption is facilitated by the following Barensis. 

+ There is no Seleuceia of Pamphylia: Seleuceia of Pisidia and of Isauria both 
occur in their respective provinces. 

{ The name is a difficulty, as it would be expected to be in Lycia-Pamphylia with 
Sillyon, Aspendos, and Perga. 

§ Vasagadensis has been corrupted by assimilation to the preceding name; but see 
ee 10, Probably Vasada is meant here, as it is supported by Cone, Antioch. 
A.D. 340, 


~ 
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If we accept, as far as possible, the evidence of the Nicene lists, we 
must say that when, about 276-82, Isauria was made a separate province, 
the frontier was modified from the line which it had followed since 
138-161. Isauropolis seems to have been made the metropolis. Iconium 
was transferred to Pisidia, and in its stead Vasada was attached to 
Isauria. T'o give the new province sufficient extent, the eastern part of 
Lycia-Pamphylia was added to it, including Karallia, Parlais, Mallos, 
Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Homonades, Syedra, probably Etenna and Katenna, 
and possibly even Side. But, in the tendency of the fourth century to 
diminish the size of the provinces, Lykaonia was created in 371-72 out 
of parts of Pisidia, Isauria, and Galatia, and Pamphylia was made a new 
province, distinct from Lycia. The frontier was again rearranged ; Pam- 
phylia was now made to extend even further than it had ever extended 
before,—even Dalisandos, which belonged to Lykaonia-Isauria from 138 
to 276, being now attached to Pamphylia. The discussion of the bishoprics 
has shown the exact bounds of the provinces from this time onwards: 
but Amblada, which must have belonged to the civil province of Pisidia, 
had formed an ecclesiastical connection with Iconium between 276 and 
361, and its bishop continued obedient to the metropolitan of Iconium.* 

The first certain reference I have found to a separate province 
Pamphylia is in the epistle of the synod of Alexandreia, A.D. 363, where 
we find the enumeration, Pamphylia, Lycia, Isauria, Pontus, Cappadocia. 
But M. ?Abbé Duchesne infers, from the mention by Hilarius ‘de Synod.’ 
63 (ii. 498) of ten provinces in the Dioecesis Asiana, that Lycia and 
Pamphylia were separated already in a.p. 358. If this be so, it becomes 
more difficult to follow the Nicene lists. 

8. The list of the bishops of Paralais, as given in the Councils, 
proves its situation conclusively to have been close to Lykaonia, yet 
subject to Pisidia. They are— 

325 Eusebius Paralais Lykaoniz, in Isauria. 

381 Patricius Paraliensis, in Pisidia. 

431 Libanius Pari Lykaoniz. 

451 Libanius Parlai or Paralai in Pisidia. 

458 Libanius Paralenus signs ‘ Epistola Synodi Pisidie.’ 
503 Libanius Parlai Lykaonie. 

877 Anthimus Parlai.t 

Why, then, is Parlais omitted by Hierocles? ‘The omission is to be 
compared with those of Kotiaion and Eukhaita. Perhaps Parlais (which 
was evidently an important place, as its bishops were present so regu- 
larly at councils) was the head of a small district, transferred from 
Isauria to Pisidia in 371-2, but retaining an ecclesiastical isolation for 


* This division may seem rather artificial, but I prefer to follow the Nicene list as 
far as possible ; new evidence may be found to prove or disprove it. 

+ Georgius Galai in 692 is altered by Le Quien to Parlai; but (Sa]gala[s]i is more 
probably correct. 
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some time. Mallos and Tityassos may have been included along with it, 
and the whole may gradually have been transferred to the metropolitan 
of Antiocheia.* Or possibly it was simply the title Parlais Lykaoniz 
which prevented Hierocles from giving it in Pisidia, and its omission in 
the Lykaonian lists that prevented him from giving it in Lykaonia. 

9, Hierocles begins with a group of six cities, which occupy the 
country between the Limnai on the west, Karalis and the Lykaonian 
frontier on the south, Sultan Dagh on the east, and the Phrygian frontier 
on the north. Of these— 

AntriocgEta is well known, and its remains are still very imposing. 
Its walls, which gain additional elevation from taking advantage of a 
rising ground, make it a very strong fortress of the Hellenistic and 
Roman type. A very remarkable rock cutting, nearly semicircular 
in outline and of great size, perhaps marks the hieron of Men 
Askaenos. The river Anthios flows through the territory of 
Antiocheia to the Limnai.t Ptolemy mentions Antiocheia twice: once 
in Pisidia of Galatia Provincia, along with Apollonia, Amblada, and 
Neapolis; and once in Phrygia Pisidia of Pamphylia Provincia. The 
former list is apparently founded on a Roman official authority, while 
the latter does not appear to be so, and can, therefore, not be relied on as 
a perfect authority for the boundaries of tle province. 

10. Neavouis is first mentioned by Pliny. It occurs in Geogr. 
Ravenn., which may be taken as a proof that it was on a Roman road. 
Moreover, Hierocles is particularly fond of beginning his enumeration 
of the cities of a province by giving those which lie on some important 
road ; e.g. in Lydia: Sardis, Philadelphia, Tripolis ; in Lykaonia: Ikonion, 
Lystra. Ptolemy places Neapolis south of Antiocheia, and we may, 
therefore, assume that it was on the Roman road, many of whose mile- 
stones are preserved from Antiocheia to Mistheia, Karallia, Parlais, and 
the south coast at Side, On this rvad is the important town of Kara 
Aghatch, which is known to have been one of the six great towns of 
this part of the plateau in the fourteenth century.t 

The earliest Notitie, VIL, VIII., IX., mention Neapolis as a 
bishopric under Antiocheia, but the later Notitie give it as an arch- 
bishopric.§ This dignity was probably given to it at the same time as 
to Mistheia: the exact date is uncertain, but was before 838 a.p. Its 


* The discussion of the Akmonia district and the Khonai district in Phrygia, and 
the Kormasa-Komama-Panemouteichos group in Pamphylia, give parallel instances. 
Compare also Selge. 

+ Anrutros on coins: Kiepert gives Anteus, 

{ They are Ak Sheher (Philomelion), Bey Sheher (Karallia), Seidi Sheher (Lyrbe 
or Kolybrassos), Isbarta, commonly pronounced by all natives Sparta (Baris), Yalo- 
watch (Antiocheia), Kara Aghatch; v. Ritter, ‘ Kleinasien,’ IT., 460. 

§ Only Notitia I. mentions it as an archbishopric of Pisidia; the others, II., X., XI., 
give it, like other archbishoprics, without indicating the province, and hence Parthey’s 
index divides the references to this city under two separate heads. 
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importance in later Byzantine time corresponds to that of Kara Aghatch 
in early Turkish time. 

No coins of Neapolis are known. 

11. ANAsoura. A people named Anaboureis are known from in- 
scriptions and from Strabo. The first of these inscriptions was published 
by me in the ‘Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1883, p. 71, and the number 
has since been increased by Professor Sterrett. The disappearance of the 
name Anaboura from all writers later than Strabo is due to its being 
replaced by Neapolis. I stated (lc., p. 76) that “some time between 
19 a.p., the latest date mentioned in Strabo, and 75 a.p., about which 
time Pliny wrote the ‘Historia Naturalis,’ the name Neapolis displaced 
the name Anaboura. Hither a new name was given to the old town, or 
a new town was built near the old one in a more suitable situation.” 
Professor Sterrett has detected in the modern form Bnevre* the old 
name Anaboura, and has thus proved that the second alternative is 
correct. The “ New City” was built on the Roman road, but the old 
Anaboura continued to exist, and we might expect to find, if the Notitia 
were complete records of the actual state of the country, the entry 6 
"AvaBovpéwy yror NeavoAews. 

The name Anaboura also occurs in Phrygia. The northern part of 
Pisidia was certainly inhabited by a Phrygian people, speaking a 
Phrygian language, and Strabo undoubtedly considered that Antiocheia 
belonged to Phrygia,f and that the frontier between Phrygia and 
Pisidia was between Antiocheia and Anaboura. 

Manes Ourammoes, who is mentioned in the inscription of Anaboura, 
quoted above, was probably a chief or king of the people before its final 
conquest by the Romans.{ 

The territory of the Anaboureis probably lay north and west of that 
of the Orondeis. One of their inscriptions was found at Felle by 
Professor Sterrett. I copied it again in 1886. It is built into a 
Turkish aqueduct, the stones for which may have probably heen brought 
from a distance. It is, however, not necessary to believe with Professor 
Sterrett that this stone has been brought from Enevre across the hills, a 
distance of nine or ten miles. It is equally probable that the territory of 
the Anaboureis was wide, and included several small towns or villages. 

12. Lowa, Sasrnal, and Arment belong to the region of the double 
lakes called Limnai, and of their north-east and east side. The 
order of Hierocles is here confirmed by the evidence of the inscriptions 
of the go. Texpdpeou.§ Sabinai and Atmenia are good examples 
of the difficulty of determining from Byzantine lists alone the 

* It is not a village, but a deserted ruin (Huren), 7 or 8 miles west of Karagatch. 

+ He speaks of it as Antiocheia mpds 7H Mioidfq, p. 569. 

+ With the phrase of the Anabouran inscription, dvres amdyovor Mdvov Ovpauudou, 


compare the frequent BaciAéwy Kat rerpapxéy amdyovor in inscriptions of Ankyra 
Galatie. Ihave discussed the probable sense fully in “ A Study of Phrygian Art, II.” 


in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1889. 
§ See below, § 35.° 
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proper form of a name. The forms Atmenia, Atenia, Atenoa, all occur ; 
the natural conclusion from these would be that Atmenia is correct, and 
that a letter has been lost in the shorter forms. But the inscriptions 
show that Tenia was the form in the Roman period. So Sabinai is 
in all probability to be identified with the ethnic Dabeneus of the 
inscriptions.* Until some inscription reveals it, the true form of the 
name Sinethandos, Siniandos, Siniandros, Sitriandos will always be 
uncertain. Such examples render the identification of Alieros and 
Alastos less improbable. 

13. Pappa is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the two cities of the 
Orondeis. The emperor Tiberius seems to have given it the rank of a 
city, and allowed it to take the name Tiberiopolis. A coin published 
by M. Waddington has the legend TIBEPIEQN IIATIIIHNON, and an 
inscription found at Antiocheia by Professor Sterrett reads: Tuxyv etpeq 
Tm Kodwveta, TiBepiorortatav Larmynvav ’Opovdéwv Bovdy dqpos.t This 
inscription was obviously engraved on the pedestal of a statue of 
“the Good Fortune of Antiocheia,” presented to the colony by the 
Pappenoi; and this presentation, combined with that of Lystrat (rv 
Aapmporarnvy “Avrioxéwy Kodwviav % Aaprpotatn Avotpéwy Korwvia TV 
dderApiv . .. éreiunoev) probably points to some special connection of 
Antiocheia as a metropolis with the whole set of Roman foundations of 
Augustus and Tiberius in the southern part of the province Galatia. 
These foundations had all certainly the object of holding the newly- 
conquered country, and of guarding it against the mountaineers of 
Isauria and the Homonades. They were connected by a system of roads, 
which radiated from Antiocheia as the military centre of the whole of 
southern Galatia. 

The agalioer colonies of Augustus, which were probably founded in 
Bc. 6 (C. 1. L., iii., Supplem., No. 6974) were— 

Colonia Julia Augusta Olbasa. 

Colonia Julia Augusta Pia Fida Comama. § 
Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Cremna. 
Colonia Julia Augusta Parlais. 

Colonia Julia Felix Gemina Lystra. 
Colonia Czesareia Antiocheia. 


* On these two names see § 35, and my paper on “The eos Roman 
Civilisation in Pisidia,” in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883. 

+ This inscription gives the correct form of the name, and at the same time finally 
disposes of the idea that there was a city Oroanda. The following texts mention the 
tribe :—Polyb., xxii., 25: eLawéoreire mpds rods ’Opoavde?s; iv. 26: xphuara maps Tov 
Opoavdéwv; Livy, xxxviii., 18: “legati Oroandensium ;” ib. 37, “L. Manlio Oroanda 
misso,” which implies the existence of a city, is probably a mistranslation from Polybius ; 
ib. 39: “ab Oroandis rediit;” Plin., v., 24: “oppida Oroanda, Sagalessos;” but Sillig 
quotes one MS. Oronda and another Aronda; this is a false inference from the tribal 
Orondeis; Ptulemy has ’Opovd:xol. 

¢ Fouad at Antiocheia by Sterrett. I have since copied it again in 1886. 

§ So Head, ‘ Hist. Num. ;’ but a coin is quoted with legend: COL. IVL. AVG. G. I. 
F. COMAMENORVM, and another with G. F., which imply Gemina not Pia. 
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The preceding inscription, showing such a close relation between 
Pappa and Antiocheia, may be taken as a proof that Tiberius connected 
Tiberiopolis Pappa with Augustus’s series of colonies, and, as Pappa 
occurs in Anon. Ravenn., we may conclude that it was on a Roman road 
from Antiocheia to the south or east. One important line seems 
required to maintain the connection of Antiocheia with Lystra Colonia 
and with Lykaonia and the east in general. This route leads straight 
east from Kara Aghatch (Neapolis) round the southern end of the 
Sultan Dagh to Doghan Hissar (near Hadrianopolis-Thymbrion), and 
thence south to Ikonion and Lystra, and east to Tyriaion (Ilghin). 
We may probably connect the foundation of Neapolis * with the forma- 
tion of this road, and attribute a general revision and improvement of 
the organisation of Pisidiat to Tiberius. Similarly another wide- 
reaching reorganisation took place under Claudius, probably in his first 
year, 41 4.D., when Lykaonia was remodelled, and the foundations, 
Claudeikonion, Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Claudiopolis, Claudioseleuceia, 
Colonia Archelais, and Cxsareia were probably all made. 

We thus have a clue to the situation of Pappa, on the road east of 
Neapolis and south-east of Antiocheia. Another clue is furnished by 
the situation of the tribe Orondeis with their two cities Misthia and 
Pappa. Ptolemy places Pappa to the east and south of Misthia: con- 
sidering his vague ideas as to the comparative situation of the roads and 
cities, we may accept the statement as to the district, without that as to 
direction. The fact that Pappa is in Pisidia, while Misthia is in 
Byzantine Lykaonia, shows that Pappa was probably further north than 
Misthia. Pappa, then, is to be looked for between Neapolis and Doghan 
Hissar. Professor Sterrett’s suggestion that Tcharyk Serai, one hour 
east of Kara Aghatch, was the site of Pappa, has, therefore, everything in 
its favour. 

The preceding argument has shown why the inscription found by 
Professor Sterrett at Beldjez or Beldjighas cannot be taken as proof that 
Pappa was situated there, though it is the epitaph of a tomb constructed 
by Tewpobeos Mevvéov Maamyvds xoAxe’s. Such inscriptions are sometimes 
erected by metoikoi, and Timotheos must have gone from Pappa to 
practise his trade in another city. Professor Sterrett also rightly rejects 
this inference.t 

14. Hierocles next passes to Paroreios Phrygia, part of which belonged 
to Byzantine Pisidia. The name of the first city in this district is of 


* Above we dated it 19 to 76; we may now date it 19-37. 

+ A city Tiberiopolis also in northern Phrygia (Bgri Géz or Amed). The 
institution of Cappadocia as a procuratorial province in 17 also belongs to Tiberius, 
but not the renaming of Mazaka (see p. 303). 

{ He, however, goes much too far when he takes this inscription as a proof that 
Pappa was not at Beldjez, and gives his III. 420 as a proof that Adada was not at 
Kara Bavlo (‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 283). This is exactly the contrary of what he should 
have inferred. Such occurrence of an ethnic in an inscription is always an indication, 
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quite uncertain form, Sinethandos, Siniandros, or Sitriandos. It was, to 
judge from the order of Hierocles, probably situated at Khadyn Khan, 
where there are numerous remains. I have published these in the 
‘Athenische Mittheilungen,’ 1888, where I have stated the opinion that 
Sinethandos was in the Roman time only a pagus of the territory of 
Laodiceia.* The other cities of this district, Tyriaion, Hadrianopolis or 
Thymbrion, and Philomelion, have already been discussed under sect. C., 
Nos. 58-62. Hierocles then passes to the western part of Pisidia, 
beginning his list with Sozopolis. 

15. APoLLONIA is proved by its rich coinage and by its numerous 
inscriptions to have been a very important city. It was a foreign settle- 
ment of Lycian and Thracian colonists, and in all probability Professor 
Hirschfeld is right in regarding it as a foundation of the Pergamenian 
kings.t| The Thracian colonists may, perhaps, have been mercenary 
soldiers, who, under the name T'aleis, formed a distinct part of the 
Pergamenian forces. Some Lycians were, for some reason unknown to 
us, settled along with them Apollonia then was a Pergamenian counter- 
poise to the Seleucid foundations Dokimion and Synnada. 

16. Sozopotis takes the place of Apollonia in the Byzantine lists. 
Professor G. Hirschfeld was the first to observe the correspondence as 
being probable, but had no proof to give. For years I felt sure that he 
was right, but sought in vain to find any direct proof, though an indirect 
proof may be gathered from the campaigns of John and Manuel Com- 
nenus. At last I found the following passage in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
June 19, p. 813, in estimating the value of which we must remember 
that a pass leads across the mountains from Apollonia to Konana. 
8. Zosimus lived at Apollonia in the territory Sosopolis (AwoAAwriados Tis 
év Swoordder) in the reign of Trajan. He was seized by Domitian the 
preses,t who resided at Antiocheia, shod with iron shoes, yoked with 
the horses, and driven to Konana (cis tyv Kavewrév 7édw, where read 
Kovavéwy), Another manuscript life of Zosimus says he was killed év 77 
Kovavéwy 7éXa, whither the preses had gone after passing through 
Apollonia. In this document the phrase occurs, 7AGev 88 év 7H “AtoAAwVia. 


though not a conclusive proof, of the ancient name. The presumption from the inscrip- 
tion of Beldjez is that Pappa was situated there; but general considerations lead us 
to reject this presumption. 

* Siniandos is omitted in the earliest Notitia VII., VIII, IX. The others give it, so 
that the omission in these three is probably accidental. 

+ He, however, as I think, wrongly, understands Av«io: Opaxes as meaning Thracians 
of Lycia ; it should be understood as equivalent to Avxio: kal Opaxes, and as proving two 
classes of colonists in the city. The inscription quoted in E. 15 seems to prove this. 
The @pgxes were probably Thracian mercenaries who had served in the Pergamenian 
army, where they were called Tpddeis (see Tralleis Asiae). 

{ The tale, therefore, first took literary form after the reorganisation of the provinces 
attributed to Diocletian; but the local knowledge is a clear mark of a genuine popular 
tradition living in the country. The first account given in the text is quoted from the 
Menologion Basilii. 
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8a THs SwLovroAurdv wéXe. These phrases show that the tale took literary 
form when the name Sozopolis had become common, and that of Apollonia 
was little known. It is not known at what period this took place, but 
the name Sozopolis occurs in all documents from the Council of Con- 
stantinople, A.p. 381, onwards. Probably Sozopolis is not merely another 
name for Apollonia, but a different city, so that the document just 
quoted is quite accurate in speaking of Apollonia as being in the territory 
of Sozopolis. Apollonia was a city of the plain having the peaceful 
character of the Pergamenian foundations.* Perhaps during the fourth 
century it was deserted, and Sozopolis was built on a lofty almost isolated 
hill projecting from the mountains on the south, the modern Olu Borlu, 
We can now have little hesitation in correcting Sterrett’s SopodAews in 
No. 545 to Sof fJowoXews.F 

Sozopolis was an important place for pilgrimage in Byzantine times. 
There was a statue there of the Virgin from which oil exuded.t Theo- 
dorus of Sykea went on a pilgrimage to the church of the Virgin at 
Sozopolis, and his route by Germe and Amorion is described. He stayed 
forty days at Sozopolis, where Zoilus was the bishop. The church 
dated, according to tradition, from Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, who 
became bishop of Apollonias (‘ Acta Sanct.,’ June 20, p. 67). The sacred- 
ness of Sozopolis as a place of pilgrimage is probably due in part to the 
fountain called Ayasman (ie. dylacua) at Tymandos, a city in the 
neighbourhood. 

Sozopolis passed into Turkish hands in accordance with the agreement 
made by Michael VII. with the Seljuks in 4.p.1074.§ It was recaptured 
by John Comnenus in 1120, and seems to have remained under the 
Byzantine power for some time. Sozopolis was besieged unsuccessfully 
by the Turks in 1142, but it remained probably in Byzantine hands 
throughout the reigns of John and Manuel Comnenus; but at last, in 
1180, Sozopolis, Attaleia and Kotiaion were finally captured by the 
Turks on the death of Manuel. A Christian congregation, however, 
has preserved an unbroken continuance in it throughout the Turkish 
rule. 

17. T'ymanpos was discovered by Professor J. R. 8. Sterrett at Yassi 
Buren, four hours east of Olu Borlu (Sozopolis). It was raised to the 
rank of a polis by some pagan emperor or emperors, most: probably 

* The precise site of Apollonia is probably at Olukman, which Sterrett describes, 
‘Wolfe Expedition,’ p. 352, though he seems, like previous writers, to consider Olu Borlu 
the actual site of Apollonia. 

+ o for in an inscription dated a.p. 1069 need surprise nobody. 

t “Oleo quod ex sanctze pureeque Dei Genetricis semperque virginis Marie Domine 
nostre imagine solet scaturire Sozopoli” (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ April 6, p. 560). It might be 
doubted in this example which Sozopolis is meant; but the route of Theodorus Sykeota, 
as given in the following sentence of the text, leaves no doubt that he went to Sozopolis 
of Pisidia (¢ Act. Sanct.,’ April 22, p. 53). 

§ According to the certainly correct inference of Finlay, there was such a treaty or 
at least agreement, 
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Diocletian and Maximian, to whose age the inscription seems to belong. 
Tymandos is mentioned by Hierocles and all the Notitie. It is not 
mentioned by any older writers, except Ptolemy, who gives it under the 
form Talbonda. This identification seemed always very probable to me, 
but it might probably seem to many critics to strain too far the possi- 
bilities of language. I regard the variation as merely one of the most 
extreme examples of the changes through which native names were 
liable to be forced when they assumed a Greek form. Other examples 
are Sagalassos and Selgessos, recorded by Strabo as equivalent, Selge and 
ESTAELIIYS on coins, ESTFEAIIYS and Aspendos.* But fortunately 
I found a decisive proof, which sets this identification beyond contro- 
versy and makes analogies unnecessary. 

18. Tarponpa is mentioned only by Ptolemy and at Concil. Constan- 
tinop. 448 a.p., where, in the Latin Version, occurs ‘“ Longinus reveren- 
dissimus episcopus Talbondane civitatis provincie Pisidie,” while the 
Greek version has 6 eiAaBéoratos éricxoros THs Tupavdnvav toAEws erapxias 
Tlicdias, The names Talbonda and Tymandos are here used as 
equivalent to each other. 

There is a saint named Conon connected with Mandi or Manda in 
Pamphylia who may belong to Tymandos: the ecclesiastical lists often 
omit the first syllable of the name. But Mandi may be for Magydi. 
Another Conon of Bidane, 18 stadia from Isaura, is difficult to distin- 
guish from this Conon (‘ Act. Sanct.,’ March 6). 

The beautiful spring in the hill south-east of Yassi Euren,t called 
Ayasman (dyiacpa) by the Turks, is still a place of annual pilgrimage 
for the Greeks of Olu Borlu (Apollonia). In the pagan time it seems 
to have been dedicated to Hercules Restitutor, as is shown by a Latin 
inscription (C. I. L., iii, Supplem., No. 6867): “ Herculi Restitutori C. 
Iulius Hilario.” t 

The permanence of the religious awe attaching to this and other 
such striking manifestations of the divine power is one of the most 
interesting features in the religion of Asia Minor. 

19. Merropotis was placed in the Tchul Ovassi by G. Hirschfeld, 
the first traveller who explored the valley; but he afterwards deserted 
this view, and argued confidently that it was in the valley of Apollonia. 
The fact that it was on the great highway from Hphesos to Cesareia 
would alone be sufficient evidence that the latter view is incorrect. 


* Kormasa, Korbasa, Kolbassos and T'arbassos seem to me a certain case of 
equivalence ; but others may doubt it. 

+ Sterrett discusses the proper form of this name at some length, and finally 
concludes that the first word is Yaztii, meaning “level.” He has misunderstood the 
sharp dental sibilant. Redhouse’s Turkish handbook gives Yussé, level. It is a common 
element in Turkish village names—Yassi Eyuk, Yassi Euren, Yassi Giimii. 

¢ Ephem. Epigraph. V., 13054 from Sir C. Wilson’s copy. Less correctly by Sterrett, 


‘ Wolfe Exped.,’ No. 559. On account of his difference in text I went back in 1888 and 
re-examined the inscription. 
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Kiepert’s old map placed Metropolis with approximate accuracy. It is 
difficult to see why Metropolis was given to Pisidia under the Byzantine 
system. It naturally goes with Phrygia. It is closely connected by 
road with Synnada, while the mountain chain which in general bounds 
Byzantine Pisidia on the north divides it from the rest of that province. 
In spite of these considerations it was divorced from Synnada, and 
subjected to Antiocheia. In the ‘Conc. Chalced.,’ Heorticius, bishop of 
Metropolis, is so often called bishop of Nikopolis Pisidiz, and even of 
Metropolis Nikopolis Pisidiz, as to make it probable that the name 
Nikopolis was actually borne by Metropolis during the fifth century.* 

20, APAMEIA was long one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor. Its 
decay dates from the foundation of Constantinople. Under the new 
system it was no longer on a great road, whereas so long as commerce 
tends to the west it is situated at a knot in the road-system. Professor 
G. Hirschfeld’s discussion of the topography is generally satisfactory, 
but he is certainly wrong about the rivers. Mr. Hogarth has corrected 
him. Hirschfeld identified the Lidja as the Marsyas. Hogarth, with 
correct instinct, rejected the idea that “ this melancholy stream, bubbling 
tamely out of a flat tract at the foot of a naked slope, and slinking 
away more like a drain than a river, could be the storied Marsyas.” ¢ 
This little stream is formed by tepid springs, called, therefore, by the 
generic name Lidja, and a coin of Apameia, which shows the four 
streams Mai(andros), Mar(syas), Or(gas), and Ther(ma), grouped around 
the patron goddess of Apameia (a deity of the Ephesian Artemis type), 
is a conclusive proof that the people of Apameia distinguished the hot 
springs from the Marsyas. 

Professor Hirschfeld quotes in support of his identification of the 
Marsyas “ein paar Quellen, welche ganz nah seinem Austritte jetzt aus 
zwei Bogennischen aufsprudelnd alsbald in ihn fallen:” these springs 
he identifies as KAatwy and Teddy. He has not observed that the two 
‘“‘Bogennischen” are simply two low arches to carry the Roman road 
over the hollow where the various hot springs rise. His supposition of 
a grotto having formerly existed at this place seems to me} absolutely 
inconsistent with the surroundings. Hirschfeld also errs in giving the 
name Huda-verdi, “God hath given,” to the principal stream. The name 


* T devoted a paper to the “ Metropolitanus Campus” in ‘ Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ April, 
1883. I have to add the following fragment of an inscription, which I copied on the 
actual site of Metropolis, half-way between Tatarli and Haidarli im October, 1883 : 
[i Bovah nal 5 dhuos erelunoey “Alp[reu]idwpoy Zocbevous tod *Apl7 jemd[dp lov 
exialalalonieby, tydpa emtonuoy Kal éy woAdots Xphomoy yeyord[ tla TH marptd:, Sdévra. 
Kal dpydpiov eis aydvos Sia..... 

+ Hirschfeld “ Uber Celainai-Apameia Kibotos,” in ‘Berl. Akad. Abhandl.” 1876; 
Hogarth in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1888. 

t I visited Apameia in 1881, 1882 (very hurriedly), and 1888, when I examined this 
point carefully, knowing Hogarth’s unpublished opinion, In 1881 I had not read 
Hirschfeld’s paper; but as I knew he had done the site very carefully, I paid no special 
attention to the topography. 
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Huda-verdi is restricted to a single fountain, which burst forth about 
50 years ago (as I was told) at a point about 100 yards or more below 
the chief fountains of this stream, and a little above the highest mill. 
This new fountain gives fine drinking-water, which, if I remember 
rightly, none of the other fountains do, and hence is called Huda-verdi. 
Much of its water is kept separate, and carried off by a wooden pipe for 
the use of the town. 

The supposed fountain Kallirhhoe at Apameia depends on Sestini’s 
false reading of a coin; see Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zft., 1884, p. 289. 

Professor Hirschfeld’s large scale map of Apameia is very good. It 
is to be regretted that we have no other map like it for any site in the 
interior of Asia Minor.* His small map of the Dineir and Dombai 
valleys, given on the same sheet, is not so good as it should be. His 
study of the history of Apameia-Celainai is very important. 

Hierocles now passes to the southern parts of Pisidia, and goes along 
them from west to east. His first name is one of the great difficulties 
of the province. 

21. Evupoxioupotis is never mentioned, except by Hierocles; but 
probably it is to be identified with Theodosioupolis,f mentioned among 
the signatures to the ‘ Epistolaad Leonem.’ The order, Apameia, Eudoxi- 
oupolis, Sagalassos, Baris, suggests that Eudoxioupolis is to be placed at 
Kilij, near the north-eastern end of lake Askania, and near the modern 
town Ketchi Borlu. There can be no doubt that there was an ancient 
city and bishopric here, and equally little doubt that it was in Byzantine 
Pisidia.t The district seems to have been an imperial estate on the 
borders of Phrygia, and a boundary-stone of this estate has been 
described in E., 16. We cannot, therefore, place at Kilij any city 
that coined money, and if this is correct the only names of the Roman 
period that can be applied to it are Zorzila and Bindeos. Now Zorzila 
seems to be more probably situated elsewhere. Moreover, we have just 
seen that Theudosioupolis was the name given to this place in the 
fourth or fifth century, and Theudosioupolis may be identified with 
Bindeos, but cannot possibly be identified with Zorzila, for the two occur 
in the same lists, 458 and 530. Bindeos, therefore, may be placed at 
Kilij; its want of coinage is due to its being on an imperial estate. It 
received from one of the two emperors Theodosius the rank of a city 
and bishopric, but the old name Bindeos returns from 692 onwards. 
The modern name Fandas, 2 hours south of Kilij, at the other end of 
the valley, may contain the ancient name, but is certainly not the 
ancient site. The form of the name, which is always 6 tod Budaiov 


* Even on the coast hardly any sites are decently mapped. M. Weber's map of 
Hphesos is one of the few exceptions. 
+ The form [@]evdoc1odroArs might readily be corrupted EdSotiodmorts. 


{ Sterrett, ‘Wolfe Expedition,’ gives several inscriptions, and I have copied addi- 
tional ones, 
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(Budséov) éricxoros, may be due to its being an imperial estate, and 
KTyatos may be understood. In that case BuwSaiov would be the genitive 
of an adjective, and BiSa, or some similar form, would be the name; but 
from want of any distinct authority I retain the name as Bindeos. 
Ptolemy gives in Pisidia both Beudos Vetus and Ouinzela. The former 
is transferred by error from Phrygia ; the latter occurs also in Galatia.* 
I think that Beudos has been placed here by Ptolemy through confusion 
with Bindeos, and the mention of it along with Baris, Konane, and 
Seleuceia, suits admirably the situation just assigned. 

22. SAGALassos it called Sagalessos by Pliny, and Selgessos is given 
as an alternative form by Strabo. Probably, therefore, the second a is 
a weak vowel that has developed between the two consonants, and 
Saglassos or Selgessos is closer to the native form of the name. The 
modern form is Aghlasun, which is the old accusative SayAacdv with 
the loss of initials. Saglasos differs from Selge§ only by the addition 
of the suffix -sa or -ssos, which is so common in Asia Minor. Similar 
examples are— 


Prokonessos (Hellespontus). Prakana (Isauria). 
Thyessos (Lydia). Thya-teira (Lydia). 
Kidyessos (Phrygia), Kadoi (Phrygia). 
Halikarnassos (Caria). Halikyrna (Beotia). 


Professor G. Hirschfeld, followed by Professor Kiepert in his latest 
rap, makes Manlius march by Sagalassos. Livy says only that he 
laid waste “agros Sagalassensium,” and I have shown in my “A. 58. P.” 
that the agri are the lands along the south side of lake Askania, which 
belonged to Sagalassos even down to the time of Diocletian. Professor 
Hirschfeld’s error was entirely excusable until the inscriptions which 
show the wide extent of the Sagalassian territory were discovered ; and 
if he had known this fact he would doubtless have recognised that 
Leake was correct in his idea of the march of Manlius. The route that 
Kiepert, in modification of Hirschfield, gives in his last map shows 
magnificent disregard of impassable mountains. Kiepert apparently 
saw that Hirschfeld’s view that Manlius advanced into Pamphylia is 
irreconcilable with Polybius, who is clear that Manlius did not advance 
further than “near Termessos.” But he clings to Hirschfeld’s theory 
of the subsequent route, and makes Manlius cut along the ridges of 
Tauros north-east from Termessos. This via media is impossible physi- 
cally: either Hirschfeld’s theory or mine must be accepted. 


* Quinzela, given twice, is an error such as Ptolemy repeats in the case of Olba 
and Kormasa. It is, perhaps, to be identified with Vinda or Vindia of the Antonine 
Itinerary on the road between Dorylaion, Germa and Ankyra. This suits Ptolemy very 
well, 

+ The difficulty of rendering this name in Greek is shown by the older coins with 
legend ETAEPIOZ, EZTAELIIYE; y. Imhoof-Blumer, ‘ Monn. Gr.,’ p. 340. 
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23. Baris retains its name as Sparta or Isbarta: Isbarta is the 
official spelling, Sparta is the invariable pronunciation.* 

24. Minassos has retained its name to the present day as Minasun. 
It was discovered by Professor Sterrett, a little to the south-east of 
Sparta, and it is known also from coins reading 

MINAZZEQN KAI KONANEQN OMONOIA. 
lis situation might be taken to prove that it was united in one 
bishopric with Baris, but the above coin indicates some old-standing 
connection between Minassos and Konane, and rather points to its being 
united with Konane. The point is difficult to decide. 

At Cone. VI. Constant., a.pv. 680, we find Koopds Kovavév qro 
Mavotwvy, which we might correct to Muaccéwv, but in other entries 
we find Koopas Kartévwv ris Tappvdiwy érapxeias and “ Cosmas episcopus 
Conanensis Pamphyliz.” Koopas Mavovwy alone frequently occurs, and 
once “ Cosmas Homonadorum.” It is named regularly between Karallia 
and Korakesion. The probability, therefore, is that the bishopric in 
question is that which, under the name Mavaiwv, Movdvev, Mavatwr, 
Mavaicwv is mentioned in many Notitie, last in Pamphylia Prima. 
Konana or Kantana is obviously a mistake for Kotana (i.e. Katenna). 

Ptolemy seems to mention Minassa under the form of Orbanassa, 
where the first syllable has probably come from an assimilation to 
Olbasa above. 

25. SELEUKEIA SipeRA, at the ruins named Selef, near Baiyat, was 
discovered by Professor G. Hirschfeld. Claudioseleukeia is its name on 
coins. 

26. AgRAr was united in one bishopric with Seleukeia. It was 
identified by Hirschfeld in the modern Aghras, three miles north of 
Seleukeia. 

The first bishop of Seleukeia was Artemon, who, according to the 
tradition, was converted by Saint Paul on his visit to this city (‘ Act. 
Sanct.,’ March 24, p. 474). 

27. Trmprias was situated on the river Eurymedon, whose name is 
mentioned on its coins. I suggested to Mr. Sterrett to look for it on the 
upper Eurymedon (the lower course of the river being excluded, as 
belonging to Byzantine Pamphyla), and he discovered no other possible 
situation except the valley of Yilan Ova, and rightly infers that 
Timbrias was situated there. 

28. The next name is one of the puzzles in Hierocles ; [6] Oeuurdvios 


* Compare Burdur, the official form, Buldur the popular one. I am unable to 
understand why Prof. G. Hirschfeld says in a note in his paper on the route of Manlius 
in the Gratulationsschrift of Kénigsberg University to the Roman Institute that the 
modern form Isbarta proves that the ancient accent was Bapls, not Bdpis: eis Bdpida 
naturally becomes Isbarta; eis Bapi5a could only become something like Isvrid, compare 
cis Nixouhdevay, Isnimid, Ismid. The accented syllable remains, the unaccented syllables 
grow weak and often disappear. 
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(€xicxoros) is a form clearly derived, and certainly corrupted, from a list 
of bishops. The only name which could readily be corrupted in this 
way is Prostama. Attalus Prostamensis was present at Concil. 
Constant., A.D. 381. Prostama is obviously to be identified with 
Prostanna of coins. The most remarkable and frequent type on coins of 
Prostanna is the mountain OYIAPOS. When in 1886 I traversed this 
district I came first in sight of the lofty peak of Egerdir rising above 
the intermediate hills, as we crossed from lake Askania to the valley of 
Baris, and when for days afterwards I saw what a remarkable feature it 
was in the view from many points of our route, I recognised it as Mount 
Viaros. Then I observed that Hierocles mentions the city between 
Timbrias and Konane, which exactly suits Egerdir. Finally the posi- 
tion and importance of Egerdir requires an ancient city to have been 
situated somewhere in the district naturally connected with it. On 
these grounds I propose the identification Prostanna—Egerdir with some 
confidence. Ido not mean to assert that the two are on exactly the same 
site, for it is rarely the case that a modern city in Asia Minor occupies 
precisely the ancient site; but I consider that Prostanna was situated at 
the southern end of the Limnai. 

If Prostanna was so important, why is it omitted from all the lists 
of bishoprics? Two possible reasons suggest themselves. It might 
have been constituted an archbishopric in the sixth or seventh century, 
and though it is never mentioned among the archbishoprics, the 
objection is not fatal, for these lists omit also Akmonia and other places. 
But in this case I think another explanation is more probable. The 
bishoprics of Limnai and of Prostanna were probably united in one at 
some time later than 381. The two naturally go together; Limnai 
includes especially the two islands close to Egerdir, and its religious 
importance would lead to the conjoint bishopric being named after 
Limnai. A thoroughly complete list would probably give both names, 
& Aiuvav Arou Tpooravvéwv. 

29. JUSTINIANOPOLIS is, aS Wesseling saw, a temporary name of 
Konana. The evidence may be put more strongly than he gives it, since 
we have distinguished the classes of Notitie. VII. and VIII. give the 
same list of bishoprics: and they give the following :— 

VII. 17 Tymandos, 18 Justinianopolis, 19 Metropolis. 

VIII. 17 Tymandos, 18 Konana, 19 Metropolis. 

30. Konana was detected by Professor G. Hirschfeld in the modern 
Génen. The name is frequently confused with Komama and Komana in 
the ecclesiastical lists, so that the task of separating the bishops of 
the various cities is by no means easy, and has not been satisfactorily 
done by Le Quien. 

31. In the last two names Hierocles turned back westwards to 
complete the western district of Pisidia. He now goes on to complete 
the southern frontier by giving the cities in the south-eastern district of 
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Pisidia. Mallos is probably to be looked for in the Mallos Ova, on the 
road from Parlais to Side. 

32. Apapa is fixed at Kara Bavlo by the inscription found there by 
Mr. Sterrett (‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ No. 420), though he himself draws, on 
p- 283, exactly the opposite inference. Professor G. Hirschfeld and myself 
independently drew the same conclusion from the inscription when it 
was published. In the games held at Kara Bavlo a competitor who was 
a citizen of Timbrias and of Adada gained the prize. Timbrias and Adada 
then were probably neighbouring cities, and, as Timbrias has been fixed 
elsewhere, it remains to put Adada at Kara Baylo. The inference is, of 
course, not binding, but in the dearth of information it gives a clue to 
the situation which quite agrees with the order of Hierocles. 

33. ZorzitA and Tityassos are quite uncertain. In the last two 
numbers it is impossible to lay any stress on the order in Hierocles, as 
it is commonly his custom to insert at the end names omitted in the 
body of the list (e.g. Lydia, Phrygia Salutaris). No other evidence is 
as yet available about either city. The modern name Burdur or Buldur 
has suggested itself to me as a modification of Durzela, Zarzela, or Zorzila, 
and the march of Manlius which passed along the coast of lake Askania 
mentions a city Darsa in a position which suits Buldur very well. I 
propose to correct Livy’s text from Darsam to Darsilam, and see another 
form of the native name which is hellenised in so many ways. 

Zorzila or Zarzela struck no coins. It might certainly be expected 
that a city with the splendid situation and surroundings of Buldur would 
be rich enough to coin money. But inscriptions come to our aid here, 
and show us that the territory along the southern shore of lake Askania 
belonged to Sagalassos, Buldur, then, was only part of the “ager Saga- 
lassensium,” and could not strike coins as an independent city. The 
identification, however, is quite uncertain; and further evidence is 
required. 

34. Tityassos struck coins. No evidence is known as to its situation, 
except the following inscription, in very rude letters, which I copied at 
Ughin (Tyriaion) in 1883 :— 


+AYPHAIOCOI + Adppdios @é- 
HoCTATIACCH nos Tatiacon- 
NOCKEANTONIC vos Ke "Amrovs (Le. "AdOonos) 
ANECTHCAM aVETTHTAp- 

ENTHIEAYKYTA ev TH yAvKuTa- 

‘THHMWNMH 7 Hpdv pn 

TPICOMNHC tpt Adpurns 

EKTWNY AP ex TOV i[ 7 Jap- 


[xévrwv adriis].* 


* In 1. 1 © is very uncertain, and in 1. 2 the second A is also doubtful. Pisidian 
names haye often many vowels together, as "Hovjios, and here @{nos. Aduyns shows the 
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It is possible that Tarvaconvis is a badly spelt ethnic from Tityassos. 
If that be so, it would be an argument that Tityassos was in the east 
rather than the west of Pisidia, as inhabitants of a neighbouring city 
are more likely to have settled at Tyriaion than those of a city at the 
other side of the province. 

Tituensis, assigned to Pamphylia at Conc. Constant., 381 A.p., is not 
a bishop of Tityassos. The two consecutive names Mydus Pentenessen- 
sis, Paneminensis, Midos Panemou, Heraclides Tituensis, Ptynsensis, 
Tychensis have been confused, and are to be restored—Midos Petnelissen- 
sis, Heraclides Panemoutichensis, 

35. One of the most curious and important series of inscriptions that 
have been found in Asia Minor, are those of the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, 
which belong to the country on the north-west and west of Antiocheia. 
The first of these was found by Sir C. W. Wilson and myself in 1882, 
and was published by me in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883. Prof. J. R. 8. 
Sterrett in 1885 found a number of others, and in 1886 I revised the 
text of the whole series and added one or two more. Sterrett has 
published the entire series in his ‘ Wolfe Expedition,’ incorporating or 
mentioning in his Addenda most of my corrections and additions. By 
some accident, however, I did not see the proofs of his text of the first 
inscription, which I had published in 1883, till too late;* and this 
inscription, which is by far the most important of the series, as 
being the only complete and the longest one, appears in his work 
in a very different form from what it has in my publication. Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld has very properly, in his review f of Sterrett’s work, called 
attention to the variation, which throws some doubt on my restor- 
ation and interpretation of the opening lines: no interpretation of 
the opening lines is attempted by Sterrett, and I may say that none is 
possible with his text. The most serious divergence is as to the 
arrangement of the lines, and as to my distinction of two separate 
inscriptions. For example, Sterrett gives as lines 9 and 11 of his copy, 
what I make two halves of one line, and he prints the whole as one 
inscription, while I have interpreted it as two. The reason of the 
difference is that the first two or three lines and parts of others are on a 
fragment that has been broken off the column. Sterrett evidently did 
not, after putting the one fragment on the other, make a copy to show 
where the lines fitted on to each other. I did so in 1882, and in 1886 I 
again verified the arrangement, having the two parts of the column held 
firmly in their place, while I made a new copy; and I now state, as I 


confusion of dative and genitive which begins in the third century and is quite common 
in the fourth century in the inscriptions of this district. 

* I had with me in 1886 his manuscript copies of all except this one, compared 
them all in a most careful way with the originals, and sent to him my whole notes and 
remarks, 

+ Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeiger, 1888, 

2b 2 
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have already done in the ‘ Chronique d’Orient,’ that my arrangement of 
the lines and my distinction of two separate inscriptions is correct in 
every point. It is now possible also, owing to the new inscriptions 
which Prof. Sterrett has discovered, to restore the whole more completely 
than I did in 1883. 
36. The first inscription began as follows :— 
"AmyyyeAav év?| 7 Auri- 
Aw ?, ert dvaypad léws Advp. 
Ro ost rare fe ’Ovn |oipouv 
Krup Jer qv od éri[ doow (dnvapia) s?}ra’, 
5 él mpayparev ?]rod Adp. ILaras Mevvéov To[.... 
Ppovipov Kappnvod dovr. (dnvapia) [.. « 
K(é) ert BpaBevtdv Adp. "AXe~avdpov B. O[..-.-- 
kat Avp. Zwrixov MeveAdov Mapovavod ddvt [. . « - 
In the patois which passed as Greek in this district about 200-50 a.p. 
the above may be interpreted: “[There promised money? in] the 
Temple, when Aurelius..... .., son of Onesimus, a Ktimenian (who 
gave in addition * 6301 denarii), was clerk, and when Aurelius Papas 
Menneas Ty....,{ son of Phronimus, a Karmenian (who gave.... 
denarii), was (magistrate?), and when Aurelius Alexander, son of 
Alexander, a Th......., and Aurelius Zoticus, son of Menelaos, a 
Marsian (who gave....... ), were Auditors;” then follow the names 
_of the persons who promised subscriptions. 
After this inscription was engraved, a further explanation was added, 
and had to be squeezed in at the top and at the right side after the ends 
of the lines of the first inscription. The second inscription can be 


distinguished easily, because it is engraved in smaller but more regular 
and better formed letters. 


». .€rjous ep’ oro]. Trxns. Meyadn “Apreus. 
Févor Texpo |pevoe eroinoay pidAnv 
kal dvd |peudvta Kal yaAKxopa Kal matéAAas 
kat AiBavwrpida 
ek Tv idiwv 
avaAwpnatov 
‘The first line is very faint: I came to the conclusion that neither eérvyis 
nor vrep tvxns had been engraved on the stone. The bare genitive 
Tvxnsi is unexampled in my experience; but peyddn “Apres has since 
then,been detected as a formula of this religion.§ 
* 8dvros is accidentally omitted. 
+ Papas is put in the nominative instead of the genitive; on the other déyros is put 
in the’genitive, while in almost every case it ought to be in the nominative. 


{ If it were possible to understand that, by some fault of grammar, two persons 


were meant, the restoration Mevyéov Tu]irnvod, Adp.Kapikod ?] Spovtuou Kappynvod suggests 
itself. 


§ See my “ Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos,” ‘ Journ, Hell, Stud.,’ 1889. 
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37. Prof. Sterrett, in the map attached to his book, makes Tekmorion 
a town. It seems to me impossible to understand Xenoi Tekmoreioi in 
this way. I interpret this remarkable title as “the Guest-friends who 
use the sign (réxpwp).” The rather poetical term réxuwp is not 
unnatural in the artificial Greek of Pisidia. This association was 
united (according to the exposition given in my former paper, which 
need not be repeated here) in the worship of Artemis of the Limnai. 

38. The point in this set of inscriptions which chiefly interests us at 
present is the geographical names, showing the homes of the members 
of the association. 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld, in his review of Sterrett, and myself, have both 
written on the local names ; and in general we agree in recognising the 
Xenoi as being a purely native institution. The members have little 
or nothing of the Greco-Roman tone, and they belong as a rule to 
districts which are inhabited on the old Anatolian system (xwpyddv), and 
not on the Greco-Roman system (kati wéXdes). Where natives of 
cities which were centres of Greco-Roman civilisation are mentioned, 
such as Antiocheia, Julia, and Synnada, a village name is almost 
always added, showing that the person in question is ranked by his 
kopn as well as by his wéAus: in this respect I am indebted to 
Hirschfeld’s paper for full comprehension of the facts, for I had 
previously understood the expression Suvvadets duxdv ev Kavdpovewmn as 
“a native of Synnada, who has settled in the village Kandroukome 
beside the Limnai.” 

39. The list of ethnics which Sterrett gives needs to be corrected in 
various points, and I shall therefore go over it in detail, trying to 
determine in each case the probable form of the village name. 

Prof. Sterrett has corrected several faults of my first publication ; 
e.g. in 1. 11 he has rightly substituted Kapynvod for my Kap. M[e}y[é]ov, 
and Kpavocaynvés for my Kpdvos ’Aynvés (compare Avcov Kpdvos of 
Phrygia). But he has followed my error in understanding Iménvos or 
Mdnvos as a personal name instead of an ethnic Iuanvs. 


Adada: a city coining money, and a bishopric. 

Azara or Ezara: a village six hours east of Philomelion, still called 
Azari Keni. 

Aiza, unknown village, compare Aizanoi and d¢éva (accus.), “ beard.” 

Akroenos: a local adjective, which came to be used as a place name, the 
modern Afiom Kara Hisar; cp. Ganzaenos, Poimanenon. 

Algiza: a village of the territory of Synnada, which bears the same name 
as Algiza or Argiza of Hellespontus. No Xenos comes from the 
Hellenised regions of the west coast except possibly Attaleia. 

Algonia or Algounia: a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Amblada or Anpelada: a city coining money, and a bishopric. 

Anagos: village of territory of Synnada: omitted by Sterrett (373, 1). 
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Apollonia: Hirschfeld in his review of Sterrett misunderstands a 
correction of mine. The reading Ap(ollJonia is probable in 374, 8, 
Apollonia is pretty certain in 376, 1. Apollonia is a city coining 
money, and a bishopric. 

Arasiza, Arkasta, Askara: unknown villages. 

Archelais: a stranger from Archelais on the borders of Cappadocia and 
Lykaonia is probably to be understood in 366, 54. 

Attaleia: must apparently be understood from ’Arrad{nv]és which occurs 
twice, but it is not certain which Attaleia is meant. 

Baro[ukl}ia: * Battea : Boalia: unknown villages. 

Boitiniathes: was corrected by Sterrett to B’. Oiruébys, and by me in 
my second copy to f’. Oife]udOys for Oiewargs : see Oinia. 
Daokome : Diatora : Doudada: unknown villages, the third is in a 
fragment which I could not find: Daokome is wrongly restored 

by Sterrett in 378, but occurs in 382. 

Dabenai: in 366, 38 Sterrett reads AAPHNOC, but both in 1882 and 
again in 1886, when I verified this point with special care, I read 
AAPHNOYGC, with the notes that HN is in ligature, P may be B, for 
a fracture of the stone prevents certainty, and o must be error 
for €: I identify Dabenai with Hierocles’ Sabinai in the same 
district, altering the text of Hierocles to Dabinai. 

Hireumenia : Hermokome: unknown villages. 

Ekk[ea]: uncertain reading. 

Esouakome: Soa, a village of the Prepenisseis, in northern Phrygia, 
is probably meant here. Compare Carian Soua-gela, “ Tomb- 
King.” 

Ganzaenos: the ethnic has come to be used as a proper name in the 
modern Gondane, a village eleven miles west of Antiocheia. 
Gardibia or Gardybia : Giza or Gisza (Carian gissa, “stone”): and 

Grekea or Trekea: | unknown villages. 

Imaion or Maion: "Ipayvds, hitherto misinterpreted by myself and 
Sterrett as genitive of a personal name, is an ethnic, formed from 
Ma, as Tataion is from Tatas, &c.: unknown village. 

Julia: a city coining money, and a bishopric: a village “ Aud. . ai” is 
mentioned (374, 33) in the territory of Julia. 

[Kab ]orkoi: this restoration I propose with confidence in 383, 6: this 
people inhabited the left bank of the Sangarios in the upper part 
of its course. 

Kakoza : Kamarga : Karbokome : Karma or Kharma (378, 1) : Karsenda 
or Karseirda : Kelosnia : Kerasia : Klantea : Klela : Kleustia : 
Knouteina : Koundoza : Kousea : Kradra: Kranosaga : Ktimena or 
Khthimena: unknown villages. 


* YKA are all marked as uncertain in my revision of Sterrett’s copy. 
+ Tor T first letter. The suspicion suggests itself that ’Exk(ea)yss (where ea are 
marked very uncertain in my copy) is a fault of the engraver for Ipexkeavés. 
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Kandroukome : Koumalettos or Koumalittos: villages of the territory of 
Synnada. 

Kasonia : Katiena: villages of the territory of Antiocheia. 

Kinnaborion: a village of the Karamyk Ova, afterwards a bishopric of 
Phrygia. 

Lanka or Lankea: Lapeistra, Lapistra, or Laphystra : Laptokome : 
Lykiokome : Latmos: * unknown villages: the last cannot be 
identified with the Carian mountain. 

Limenia: a village, probably connected with the Limnai, perhaps on 
the island at the north-western end. 

Liykaones pds é&vdov, a tribe of Cutchuk Sitchanli Ova, south-west from 
Afiom Kara Hisar. 

Mamouta Tt: Marallis or Marallita : Marsia : Mergnia : Mikkonia : Mono- 
kleros : Mordion : Mouza: unknown villages. 

Malos zpés xaua Saxyvdv: Mallos, a village, afterwards a bishopric in the 
south-east of Pisidia. 

Mandra : a village of the territory of Synnada: it is probably the village 
north-east from Surmene which is still called Mandra, near which 
are Mandri Fontes of Livy. This implies that the territory of 
Synnada extended far to the north. 

Metropolis: a city striking coins, afterwards a bishopric. 

M[ijsylos: identified by Hirschfeld with great probability in the 
neighbourhood of Tymbriada. 

Nazoula : Neidos: Neophytos: unknown villages. 

Oikea : Olympokome: unknown villages. 

Oborai: a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Oinia: a village of the Oinan Ova. 

Pagada : Padia : Papaion : Patea : Peidra or Pidra : Peisda or Peisdia f : 
Perokia : Peskenia, Peskeinia or Pesenia (obviously a fault of 
the engraver) : Polymarga: Plouristra (381, 7) or Proureistra : 
Ptagia : unknown villages : Pidra is mentioned as a village of the 
Anatolic Theme : Peskenia seems to be named after Pescennius 
Niger. 

Peliganon or Piliganon : a village of the territory of Synnada. 

Raita : Rekokome : Renbea: unknown villages. 

Sagoue: unknown village.§ The form resembles Lagoe or Lagbe in 
western Pisidia. 

Simikka or Simmikka : Sourbia: unknown villages. 


* Correcting Me:Adtmeios to MefAa [Ad ]rmeros: the engraver probably omitted one of 
the two consecutive syllables AA. 

+ Sterrett wrongly reads OYTT for OYT (or possibly OTT) in 366, 74. 

t Padia also occurs 366, 58, where Mad:avds should be read, not M[eo]5:avds, 

§ Sterrett’s Sayournvdés seemed to me certainly wrong'y read. His Sayourrnvds as & 
variant in his index is not justified by his text. 
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Synnada: a city with the villages Algiza or Algizea; Kandroukome ; 
Koumalittos; Mandra : Oborai; Peliganon; Anagos; Algounia. 

Strouma (in 366 I read rpovp[ylvds): i.e. “Stream-town,” compare 
strom, Roma, and streitt, stlis. 

Tataion : Talimeta *: Tettha : Teuita, Tyita, Tyta, or Tita. 

Tlouat : Tyrsa : Triglettia or Trouglettia : Totonia t : unknown villages. 

Chailiara (? I could not find this on the stone) : Pserkiokome: unknown 
villages. 


40. Livwar.—I have assumed the truth of Prof. G. Hirschfeld’s 
excellent conjecture that the double lakes now called Egerdir Gél and 
Hawiran (or Hoiran) Gil were in ancient time called Limnai. The 
bishopric of Limnai, with which I have conjectured that the bishopric 
of Prostanna (Egerdir) was united, seems, if my conjecture is might, to 
prove this view completely. I find also in Conc. Nicaen. IL., 4.p. 787, 
‘Emipdvios tyovpevos ths “Ayias Oeordxov Aivvas.§ I cannot doubt that 
the Virgin Mother of the Lake is the Christian representative of the 
(Parthenos) Artemis, whose worship on the north-east coast of the lake 
and all around we find to have been such an important cultus in ancient 
time. At the present day, beside a Turkish village on the north-east 
shore of the Hawiran Gél, named Kaziri or Ghaziri, in a country which 
for centuries has been inhabited only by Turks, || there is a shrine of the 
Virgin, which is an object of pilgrimage for all the Christians of Pisidia 
and Lykaonia. The Virgin of the Lakes was as important in ancient 
time as her Christian successor is to-day. Hence, we can understand 
the wide extent of country from which the Xenoi Tekmoreioi are 
drawn. 

In my former article I vainly spent much labour and conjecture in 
the attempt to find a reference to the Limnai in the Tekmoreian 
inscriptions, but Sterrett has supplied the desired name, Limenia, of the 
settlement beside the lake or on the small island beside Kaziri. In 
1886 I was very anxious to go out to this island, but the single boat 
which had once belonged to the village had perished of neglect some 


* In my former paper I altered this name by a bad conjecture to Talimeneus. It 
occurs 366, 91, as Tadmernyds (Sterrett A .. Aretunvds); 366, 69, as TaAmerrnvds (Ster- 
rett TarAwerrnvds); and 366, 85 and 86 as TadAmereds. I succeeded in 1886 in reading 
all these places correctly and with certainty. 

+ In 874, 49, I read TAOYHNOC;; Sterrett has --OYHNOC, but transcribes in- 
correctly [Tu:]rnvds. Compare the Lycian Tlos. 

t In 366, 48, probably read [Twr]wvid(ve)rys : in 366, 74. 

§ The nearest Christian settlement is in Apollonia (Olu Borlu), about 24 miles 
distant : the next are at Konia and Sparta. 

|| A monastery exists to the present day on one of the islands in the Egerdir Lake, 
where Hirschfeld found the fragments of the biography of Euthymius, recently pub- 
lished by De Boor, 
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years before, and had never been replaced: the villagers formerly 
cultivated the island, but now could not go out to it. This is a typical 
example of Turkish village life and manners. 


W. Pampuyiia, Carta, AnD Lycra. 


1. In all lists of bishoprics Pamphylia is divided into two provinces, 
which I distinguish as Prima and Secunda.* Hierocles does not formally 
make any division, and none of the lists of the civil provinces, which 
are all earlier than Hierocles, distinguish two provinces Pamphylia. 
Hence, it has been concluded that the division of Pamphylia into two 
provinces took place later than Hierocles.t I have, in ‘Athen. Mit- 
theilungen,’ 1885, p. 345, shown that this is incorrect, and that the 
division already existed in s.p. 458, and that it is implied in the order 
of Hierocles; but I did not then observe the true explanation of the 
facts. This division was a purely ecclesiastical division, and was not 
recognised in the civil administration. The same was the case in 
Bithynia, where ecclesiastical jealousy and dignity divided the province 
between the metropoleis of Nikomedeia and Nikaia. Similarly the later 
divisions of Phrygia Pakatiana, Pamphylia Secunda, &c., had certainly 
only an ecclesiastical, never a civil, existence, as is proved by the fact 
that in many cases, they were made after the introduction of the division 
into Themes, when the civil government was no longer arranged 
according to the old provinces. 

In Pamphylia there were two metropoleis, Perga and Side, both of 
which claim that title on their coins under the empire, and which seem 
to have kept a certain rivalry with each other, like Smyrna and 
Ephesos, Tarsos and Anazarbos, Nikaia and Nikomedeia. Both Perga 
and Side are recognised as metropoleis in Concil. Ephes., a.p. 431. 
When the division of the bishoprics between the two metropolitans 
was made we have no means of judging. It is recognised in the list of 
bishops present at Chalcedon, which is arranged according to pro- 
vinces, but this list is not so early as the Council, a.p. 451: the order 
of signaturest at the Council is not decisive, but on the whole 
tends to show that the division was already recognised. The division 
certainly existed when the Epistle to the Emperor Leo was written 
in 458. 

2. Hierocles knew that there was only one province of Pamphylha. 


* T use these terms for convenience, on the, analogy of Cappadocia Prima and 
Secunda, but like Bithynia Prima and Secunda, and other examples given in the text, 
they had never any real existence. 

+ E.g., by M. Waddington, in ‘ Rev, Numism.’, 1883, p. 29. 

+ M. PAbbé Duchesne was the first, I think, to distinguish between the signatures, 
which are contemporary with the Councils, and the arranged lists, which are later; sec 
Mél. Graux. 
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He made his list of the cities by transcribing first the ecclesiastical list 
of Secunda, then the ecclesiastical list of Prima. In doing so he made 
some faults, owing to misunderstanding of the forms: e.g. from the 
form 6 Sipov SaBalwv* (éricxowos) he makes simply a name dxpou 
SaBaiwv, and a marginal note Sypov “IoBa added by a later scribe has 
crept into the text as a second place Aepovoia. 

3. He gives AspeNpos under the name Primopolis. Primopolis or 
Priamopolis is the name under which Aspendos appears at Conc. 
Ephes., 431. The origin of the name, which is elsewhere unknown, is 
not certain. Possibly, as I have suggested about Hadriane Pamphyliae 
Secundae and Neronias Ciliciae, it was derived from a local saint 
(A SP,p15). Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. I., p. 9[15]) calls Aspendos the 
third city of Pamphylia: he of course understands Side and Perga as the 
first two. 

4, Sipze.—Notitiae VIII., IX. mention Zela before Side. This is 
obviously a dittography, arising probably from a form SHAH, corrupted 
to SHAH. 

5. SELGE became an archbishopric in later times. 

6. Ispa.—Le Quien takes the dyuov SaBaiwv of Hierocles as a corrup- 
tion of Sepvewy, but Hierocles has S¢pva for Seuva or Seva (see § 2). 
From his order he seems to have considered Isba in Pamphylia Secunda, 
whose cities he enumerates first of all:+ hence I have conjecturally placed 
it on the frontier of the two divisions of the province, but evidence is 
absolutely wanting (A 8S P, p. 27). We are reduced to the argument 
that the ruins at Kiesme on the Eurymedon between Timbriada and 
Selge must belong to some ancient city, that it is difficult to see what 
city could be placed here except Isba,t and that the situation explains 
very well why Isba is assigned sometimes to Prima, sometimes to 
Secunda. The epigraphic evidence does not corroborate this view, but 
is not inconsistent with it. 

MM. Radet and Paris have published an inscription§ found at 
Kiesme, a decree by the people of Sillyon in honour of Kleon, son of 
Kleon. They therefore identify Sillyon as “le nom de la ville antique 
située sur emplacement des ruines de Kiesme.’ They are apparently 
ignorant, both that Sillyon is already identified in a very different part 
of the country, and that the custom is common for cities to pass a decree 
in honour of a citizen of a different city, and to have that decree erected 
in his city: compare C. I. G., 3818, a Prymnessian decree found at 


* Le. SaBéwy: the native name was probably Sba, which in Greek becomes some- 
times “IoBa, sometimes S48a (compare Ispa of Laviansene or Armenia Minor). 

} Hither he follows an ecclesiastical list, which put Isha in Secunda, or there is 
some dislocation in the text. 

{ The arguments of Hirschfeld in his ‘ Reisebericht’ prove that Pednelissos cannot be 
placed at Kiesme. 

§ ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 500. 
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Nakoleia, which long led to an error similar to that which MM. Radet 
and Paris make about Sillyon. The other inscription which they 
publish from the same neighbourhood seems to give the old name of 
Kiesme, Movlaccéwr 6 Sjuos. Moulassa may be compared with Mylasa 
or Mylassa of Caria. Now there is no bishopric Moulassa, and the people 
must have been included under some bishopric. I conjecture that 
Moulassa was part of the district Isba. 

7. SennA.—The bishopric Yeuvéwy seems to imply a town Semna (or 
Semnos). There is here apparently an attempt to make the form give 
a meaning in Greek. The form Sesenniorum in 481 suggests that the 
true form is Senna, corrupted Serna in Hierocles. There is no clue to 
the situation of Senna, except in its relations with Kasai. 

Le Quien mentions Nectarius Senneae twice, both as bishop of Sanaos 
in Phrygia, and correctly as bishop of Semneai (which is the form he 
wrongly infers from 6 S<uvéwy), without noticing the inconsistency. 

8. Kassar or Kasar was apparently a bishopric adjoining Sennea, 
and sometimes united with it under one bishop. In 431 Nectarius 
Casorum, with the marginal note Sesenniorum, was present at the 
Council of Ephesos ; and the Greek lists generally use the form Nexrdpuos 
émicxomos THs é&v Sevvéa kabodixns exxAnoias. Ignatius was bishop of 
Semnea in 869 and of Kassai in 879.* Against these facts must be set 
the evidence of Conc. Const. 553, when we have Conon Semneatanorum 
or Semneon and Cyriacus Casatanorum (Casatorum, Curatorum). Hither 
at this time the two towns were temporarily under separate bishops, in 
accordance with the law of Zeno (474-91 4.p.) quoted in the introduc- 
tion, or Semneon is an error for Erevvév: the latter supposition is very 
improbable. 

At Conc. Const., A.D. 536, we have @eddwpos Kacoaréy (in Latin 
Carissorum.){ Kasai is mentioned also at the end of some of the Isaurian 
lists, where we have 7a 8€ xAiuata’ Kaoodv' BavaBwv* BoABdoov. The word 
xAivata probably means ground sloping towards the sea, in which sense 
it seems to be used in Justinian.{ From the character of the country 
it is probable that Kasai was on the slopes a little back from the sea on 
the frontier of Pamphylia and Isauria. This exactly agrees with 
Ptolemy, who mentions Laerte, Kassai, Lyrbe, Kolobrassos and Kibyra 
as Kudikéas Tpaxelas perdyecot in the province Pamphylia. lLaerte and 
Kibyra are known to have been close to the sea. 


* Athanasius of Semnea and Ignatius of Kasgai, in 879, are rival bishops, Ignatian 
and Photian. 

+ At Cone. Chalcea Marcellinus or Marcianus Coralliae or Carissorum occurs. In 
both cases Carissa is probably a pure error. 

t al ye mpds Tots KAlwact Kelwevar SivdéT7n Te kal “Auioos., Justin., Novel. xxviii., where 
the word seems to be used in the same sense; but in Act. Theodori Syceotae, p. 40 Gn 
loco Mazaniae, qui est ad Siberim superiorem sub climate Mnozeniae), it is used in 
the ordinary sense of ‘a region.” 
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9, Erenna and Korenna are very hard to separate. The following 
list gives most of the facts known about them. 


Troilus Geonensis (Tevyév corrupted to Tev@v) 381 
Hesychius | Cantinensis (Kotenensis) | 381 
"AKdKLOS Kotevyay | 431 
Evtpdémos | ’Etevyay | 431 
Evyévios* | Kotevyav | 451 
Evddétos -Erevyay | 451 
$rAafiavds | Kotevév (Cotenorum) | 536 
Koomas Kaytavéy rot Mavovwy | 680 
Joannes °Erevya@y | 787 
Makdpios Korévyns 879 
Tlérpos ?Eralvov | 879 
@cddwpos | “Iréas or Iteviast | 879 


Notitiz VIII., IX., I., give only one of the two: Notitie III, X., 
XIII., give both, and so do four Councils. Polybius V., 73, mentions 
Etenna in Pisidia above Side. Strabo mentions the Katenneis in 
Pisidia adjoining Selge and the Homonades. M. Waddington, who 
does not notice that the ecclesiastical lists distinguish the two and 
mention them side by side, considers that Polybius and Strabo must 
refer to the same place, and that the true native form is Hetenna, in 
which the strong Pisidian H at the beginning was sometimes represented 
in Greek by K and sometimes dropped entirely. His arguments are (1) 
that Strabo places Katenna in a similar situation to that assigned by 
Polybius to Etenna; (2) “une preuve decisive” the Notitie give Kasa, 
Ktenna, Orymna, and Hierocles gives Kasa, Kotana, Orymna.t ‘These 
reasons have convinced Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who unhesitatingly assumes 
the identity of the two places in the second part of his ‘ Reisebericht’ 
without even mentioning that some authorities have distinguished 
them. 

The table given above shows that the signatures of the Councils 
of 381, 431, 451, and 879 prove the presence of two bishops, of 
Etenna and of Kotenna, at each of them; and Notitie III, X., XIIL, 
mention the pair side by side. It is therefore not possible to accept the 
opinion of M. Waddington absolutely. At the same time I think that 
it is not entirely wrong. Iam strongly disposed to accept the original 
identity of Etenna and Kotenna, but a distinction throughout the 
Byzantine period is clearly made out. Another example (below, § 12) 
will be given of the development of several cities out of a single tribe ; 


* Sometimes y. 1. EdoéBuos. 


t Peter and Theodore are probably rival bishops, Ignatian and Photian. See. p. 480. 
t ‘Voyage Numism.’, p. 86. 
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and I think that the tribe Hetenneis was divided into at least two 
districts. The northern took the name Etenna, while the southern 
preferred the name Kotenna. The latter contained also a town Manaua 
or Banaba which grew to importance in Byzantine time, and was the 
seat of the Bishopric. Hence in 680 we have the signature Koopas 
Kavravév jrov Mavovwr, and most of the Notitize omit Kotenna and give 
only Manaua or Manoua. But most of the Councils show the name 
Kotenna, Kantana or Kantina, and Notitie III., X., XIIL, give three 
bishoprics, Tena or Kotenna, Etenna, and Manaua. 

Hirschfeld has detected the site of Katenna or Kotenna in the 
modern Godena, and an inscription which he publishes shows that the 
people called themselves Korevveis. 

Le Quien confuses Konane of Pisidia with Kantana or Katenna 
Pamphyliae, and omits the former entirely from his lists. Komama 
Colonia is also a difficulty to him, and appears in his lists (as in 
Ptolemy) as Kopupaxov. 

10. Erymna appears in almost all the listsas Orymna, and Hirschfeld 
has detected it in the modern Ormana. But the hellenised inhabitants 
called themselves "Epupveis, as appears from two inscriptions, one pub- 
lished by Hirschfeld, the other by MM. Radet and Paris:* in the second 
the word Erymneus has become a personal name, like "Iradixds, 
Maxedov, &e., but the form may be taken as a proof of the customary 
spelling, which, as usual, is adapted to give a meaning in Greek by 
the resemblance to épvpvds. 

11. Manava, to take the most probable form of many variants, is pro- 
bably identical with the xAiuara BavéBov in Isauria, andthe same remarks 
apply to it as to Kasai. I have also spoken about it under Konane of 
Pisidia. The passages there quoted show that in a.p. 680 Manaua was 
united in one bishopric with Katenna. This shows that it adjoined 
Katenna, and we may therefore place it between Katenna and the sea 
on the sloping southern skirts of Taurus, 

12. Datisanpos. The Notitiae give Homonades and Dalisandos as 
two consecutive bishops. I have little doubt that this is a mere error of 
division. Dalisandos, situated at Fassiller, was a village of the 
Homonades, which gradually acquired the rights of a city, and was 
admitted as one of the cities of the Koinon Lykaonon, but was also 
felt to be one of the cities of the Homonades. Similarly I think it not 
improbable that the whole territory between Lakes Karalis and Trogitis 
belonged, in the time of Strabo, to the Homonades, and that gradually 
Lyrbe Kolobrassos and Karallia, if Iam right in the position which I 


* T1B. KA(avdiv), Kupetya, "Epupvéa, &e., vidvy, TiB. KACavdiov) *IraAtkod in an in- 
scription of Aspendos, ‘Bull. Corr. Hell.” 1886, p. 161, where the authors misunder- 
stand Kupelva, taking it in the accusative as the cognomen of Tiberius Claudius. The 
order is a bad imitation of the Latin Ti. Claudius, Ti. F., Quir., Erymneus. 

+ Le Quien omits Manaua entirely under Pamphylia Prima. 
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have assigned to them, acquired independent existence as cities, and 
Parlais was a colony founded to keep down that tribe, whose conquest 
proved too hard for King Amyntas and was only achieved by 
Quirinius. 

13. Mytomn, Myraze, or Mya, is a striking example how difficult it 
is to discover the true name of a city mentioned only in Byzantine lists, 
(compare Siniandos-Sinethandos of Pisidia). Some MSS. read Mvdwv, 
which suggests the Mylai of the Peripli; but this Mylai is far away 
towards the east part of the Isaurian coast and cannot be in Pamphylia. 
I believe that Kibyra is the place meant. This place gave its name to 
the Kibyrrhaiote Theme ; and must therefore have been a great seaport. 
Now according to Ptolemy, Kibyra itself stood a little back from the 
sea, therefore Justinianopolis was probably a fortified harbour on the 
coast, founded by Justinian as more convenient than the tiny harbour of 
Attaleia. Hence it bears also the name Justinianopolis. 

14. In regard to Pamphylia Secunda, I need say little, as I have 
recently discussed it in my ‘ Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the 
Border Lands.’* As I have there shown, several corrections must be 
made in the list of Hierocles before it can be compared with other lists. 
He turns the single title Termessos Jovia et Eudocias into three towns : 
Mvwdia and Xwpia MiAvadixa are two versions of the same: so also are 
Magiptavovrohis and Kriya MagipravovrddAews, Acuovoia and Arpov 
SoBucv. Perga, the metropolis, seems to have lost its importance 
during the Byzantine period, and Attaleia took its place as chief city of 
the province and residence of the metropolitan. The Notitie, however, 
continue to give Perga as the metropolis, but a note in Notitie IV., 
gives the truth (see ASP.,p 4). The tiny harbour of Attaleia was used 
as late as the twelfth century (Anna, II. 113). The fortress Hierakory- 
phites is mentioned by Cinnamus, p. 7, as near Attaleia. 

Between 787 and 869} Perga and Sillyon were united as one 
metropolitan bishopric. Sillyon had been made an autokephalos 
bishopric before 787, but in VII., VIII, IX., it is a simple bishopric 
subject to Perga, while in I.,it is united with Perga. 

After Pamphylia was in partibus infidelium, and Attaleia had become 
the chief (finally the sole) seat of Christianity in the district, the 
metropolitan of Perga was apparently identified with the bishop of 
Pyrgion or Dios Hieron. This seems the sole possible explanation of 
the entry, Parthey, p. 314, 60, Ilépyy 1d viv Ipyiv (i.e. Ivpyiov). 
See Addenda, p. 430. Prokonessos in later time stood in the same 
relation to Mokissos, Monembasia to Side (Notitia XII. 14), &e. 


* In ASP, D 16 (4), read kAv[téBovao]y for KAu[rérwAo]y, as Dr. O. Crusius writes 
to me: ib., D. 19, (7), read dpirer, ef 5& xep[o]!, &e., as M. Waddington warns me in a 
letter, and Dr. Wolters in a later number of ‘ Amer. Journ. Arch,’ 

+ Gelzer fixes the date more narrowly between 787 and 812. 

{ Gelzer only says earlier than 968, Cp. Act. Sisinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41. 
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15. In discussing the proper form of the name of the town which 
belonged to the djuos AayBéwv or Aaynvoi (ASP. p 14, and x), I did not 
properly explain the facts, but advanced alternative views. The 
Pisidian name hada form approximating to Lagwa; compare Sayounvds 
in the Tekmoreian inscriptions. This form was Grecised sometimes as 
Aayén (probably also Aayov’n), which appears in Polybius and probably 
has been corrupted in Livy from Lagoen to Lagon, sometimes as AdyBy 
(where £, as frequently, is substituted for an earlier ov) in AayBéov of 
an inscription, and in Aay®yvds of an inscription and a coin, sometimes 
with the complete loss of the spirant as Adyy, implied in the Byzantine 
Aaynvot. 

16. In regard to Olbasa-Hadriane ASP.,p 15, I may add another 
probable reference which I get from Le Quien. A certain Olympius, 
’AdpavouTdAcws éxicxotos THs Avxias, is mentioned as having confuted the 
error of Origen about the resurrection, in the scholia to cap. 7 of the 
work ‘de Ecclesiastica Hierachia, which is attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Le Quien understands that Hadrianopolis of Pisidia is 
meant ; but the error is perhaps of a different kind. Zosimus I., 69, 
speaks of Kremna as in Lycia, and Ptolemy assigns Sagalassos to Lycia : 
in both cases the Roman province Lycia-Pamphylia is the cause of the 
error, a city which strictly belongs to Pamphylia being spoken about as 
belonging to Lycia. So I understand that Olympius was bishop of 
Hadrianopolis of Lycia-Pamphylia. This explanation supposes that the 
original authority for the statement wrote before the middle of the 
fourth century, when Lycia and Pamphylia were separated. 

17. The route of the consul Gneius Manlius Vulso in n.c. 189, has 
been discussed in stages in former papers, and alluded to in this work, 
pp. 135, 142, 143. It is therefore unnecessary to spend any time in 
repeating what I have said previously. The route from Ephesos by 
Magnesia, Hiera Kome, Antiocheia, Gordiou Teichos, Tabae, the river 
Kazanes, Eriza, Thabusion, Sinda, the river Kaulares, lake Karalitis, 
Mandropolis, Lagoe, Fountains of the Lysis, Kolobatos, Isinda, a point 
a little north of Termessos where he turned and marched north again, 
the river Tauros, Xyline Kome, Kormasa, Darsa, Agri Sagalassensium, 
and Aporidos Kome to Rhocrini Fontes, has been described in ASP. k. 
The readings are there proposed in the text of Livy Gordiu Teichos 
(doubted by Waddington), Kazanes (proved by Waddington), Lagoen, 
Rhocrinos Fontes. 

The march from Aporidos Kome by Rhocrini Fontes, Metropolitanus 
Campus, Dinia-Khelidonia, to Synnada and Beudos Vetus, has been 
discussed in my paper ‘Metropolitanus Campus’ and in CB, Lyn. 
Aporidos Kome is still called Baradis, and lies a few miles east of 
Bindaios-Eudoxiopolis. 

The continuation of the march by Anaboura, Mandri Fontes, 
Abbassos, Lalandum Flumen, has been described in my paper ‘ Inscrip- 
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tions Inédites d’Asie Mineure,’ where the proposed readings Mandri 
Fontes and Lalandum Flumen are justified. 

The march next led through the village Tyscon, where ambassadors 
from the Pisidian tribe Orondeis came to the Roman general, a fact 
which suits a situation a little east of Amorion, for the ambassadors 
would naturally come by Hadrianopolis, Pissia (Piri-Bei-li), and 
Amorion. The army then advanced to Plitendum and Alyattos 
apparently in two days, and after some delay to Cuballum: whence 
several days’ march brought him to the Sangarios. The short distance 
from the sources of the Lalandos to the Sangarios shows that Manlius 
was advancing by very short marches, while he was trying the effect of 
negotiation on the Gauls. The river was crossed by a bridge, con- 
structed by the army at a point south-east of Pessinus, south or south- 
west of Gordion. After this he must have again crossed the Sangarios, 
but as there was certainly a bridge already in existence on the road 
from Pessinus and Gordion to Ankyra, the passage of the river is not 
mentioned. 

18. The frontier of Caria and Phrygia has been discussed in ASP, c. 
I give here a table of the bishoprics, but several of the correspondences 
are very doubtful, e.g. that of Priza with Siza. There can be little 
doubt that in the Notitize the Roman name Sebastopolis is replaced by 
the original native name, but which of the names at the bottom of the 
Table corresponds to Sebastopolis is uncertain. Probably the decisive 
passage lurks in some ecclesiastical document. The same is the case 
with Xwpia Tarpyydva (.e. patrimonialia) with the dittography Krijua 
gvAtkatov, which from being a marginal note has crept into the text as 
Ko-xtna-Aikai, 

19. Besides the Carian cities mentioned in the table, coins were also 
struck during the Roman period by Kyon, Euippe, Euralion, Euromos, 
Hydrela,* Plarasa, and Bargasa. Of these, probably, 

Euromos was under the bishopric of Mylasa, 

Hydrela Fi 3 ue Brioula in Asia, 

Plarasa . a 4 Aphrodisias, 
Except Kyon, the others are unknown, but it is certain that the im- 
portance and civilisation of the Carian coast was greatest in early times, 
and steadily decreased in the Roman and Byzantine period. Mr. W. R. 
Paton tells me that Roman imperial coins are very rare in his experience 
on the Carian coast. 

20. Kyoy.—The situation of Kyon was discovered by MM. Cousin 
and Deschamps. It would be difficult to find a more carelessly written 
article on ancient antiquities than that in which they have described 


* Hydrela, being on the north side of the Maeander, ought to be reckoned in Lydia 
not in Caria. The same remark applies to Nysa, which must go with Magnesia, Talleis, 
Mastaura and Brioula : all belong to Lydia, but some are wrongly assigned to Caria " 
numismatic works, 
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the city (‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.’, 1887, p. 808). They give the name as K‘s, 
and, forgetful of Stephanus Byzantius,* they state more than once that the 
ancients never refer to the city, and they give absolutely no clue to the 
situation where they place the city, except that it is in the hills that 
separate the valley of the Marsyas from that of the Harpasos. They do 
not know whether or not Rhodes possessed the city in the time of Claudius, 
as if there could be any doubt on the point. They are even ignorant 
that coins of the city are well known. In a Journal which has done so 
much for the study of Antiquity as the Bulletin, such an article is not 
worthy of its position and surroundings, nor worthy of its subject. 

Kyon must have lost importance, and been subordinated to some 
city of the plain: hence, it is not a bishopric. 

21. Titakaza is known to me from two autonomous coins, one which 
passed through Mr. Lawson’s hands, the other reported to me by the 
kindness of Prof. Th. Mommsen as having been recently acquired by 
the Berlin Museum. Mr. Lawson’s coin came to him from the direction 
of the Caro-Pisidian frontier, and it has struck me that Tapasa in the 
Notitie may be a Byzantine modification of (Ti)takasa. 

22. It is as yet impossible to draw the boundary between’ the 
Thrakesian, Kibyrrhaiote, and Anatolic Themes. The Kibyrrhaiote 
Theme included Miletos, and therefore began at the Maeander, which 
had always been the boundary between Caria and Lydia. All the-coast 
lands from this point eastward belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme; 
but there is no possibility of determining how much of the inner country 
was included in that Theme. The boundary must have run along some 
mountain ridges that lie east and west; but several lines are equally 
possible. Originally the coast, even up to and including Cilicia, 
belonged to the Kibyrrhaiote Theme. At a later time the Kleisourai of 
Seleuceia were formed into a Theme which appears to have included 
also all the coast-lands between Pamphylia and the Mohammedan 
frontier. 

In a rough way we may say that Asia and Lydia belonged to the 
Thrakesian, Phrygia to the Anatolic, Theme: but the Lykos valley, 

“with Hierapolis, Khonai and Laodiceia, must perhaps be united with the 

military administration of the coast-lands in the Thrakesian Theme, 
and separated from the Anatolic Theme. There can be no doubt that 
from some time between 692 and 787 Khonai was the chief military 
centre of that valley. 

23. The order of Hierocles’ enumeration of the Carian cities is clearly 
geographical ; but two are out of place, Iassos and Bargylia. Their 
position is so peculiar, that it is almost necessary to suppose that a 
dislocation of the text has occurred. Orthosia, Harpasa, Neapolis, 
HyWarima, and Anticcheia, must therefore be understood to form a 
geographical group; and probably Kyon falls under one of them, 

* As Mr. W. R. Paton mentioned to me. 
VOL. Iv. 2F 
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though until MM. Cousin and Deschamps give some better clue to the 
situation of the ruins they discovered, no certainty is attainable. 

Of the numerous bishoprics added in the Notitize, some were 
doubtless originally included under better known bishoprics, e.g. Loryma 
under Knidos. Stadia or Stadeia, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Carian list at Concil. Nicaen. II, 787 4.p.,* may possibly correspond to 
AeréBwv or MerdéBuov of the Notitia. @edreymrtos Tpotodvkeias érapxetas 
Kaplas, A.D. 692, is a puzzle: perhaps the name of the bishopric consists 
of two names run together and corrupted. 

24, I add a few notes on the authority of Paton. He has traced 
the island Pserimos in Pliny, v. 36, in an inscription, and in the modern 
name Pserymo, an island between Kos and Kalymna. Pisye still retains 
its name as Pisi, called in some maps Kigi, a village near Mughla. 
Mughla is the ancient Mobolla. Bargasa perhaps lay east from Idyma. 
Termera was at Assarlik, where Sir C. Newton placed Souagela or 
Theangela. Theangela was at Kenier, where Kiepert’s map puts 
Pedasa, Pedasa probably lay inland a little to the east-north-east. 
The Tripolis of the Chersonasioi Paton would identify as Akanthos, 
Bibassos, and Syrna, the last being expressly named by Stephanus. tf 

25. The principle of arrangement of the Lycian cities in the list of 
Hierocles is very similar to that which has been proved in Isauria. 
. Hierocles begins on the east coast with Phaselis and comes westward. 
Where a road leads up from. a coast-town to cities of the interior, he 
mentions the cities on this road before going further along the coast. 
Similarly in Isauria, after mentioning the cities on the coast, Hierocles 
makes the line of the Ermenek Su (Decapolis) the basis of his enumera- 
tion, and gives the cities from the mouth to the source; but when any 
of these cities lies on a cross-road over Taurus he mentions the cities on 
that road before going further up the river. 

26. In Lycia the relation between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical 
lists is very difficult. Hierocles omits several places, such as Rhodiapolis, 
‘which were important at all periods, coining money and appearing as 


* Tabai also occurs in this list. 

+ ‘Bull. Corr. Hell., 1888, p. 282. The usual texts of Pliny give the name Psyra; 
but Pserima and Pserema have MS. authority. 

{ Ponticoussa, “island of mice,’ near Pserymo, must be Pliny’s Pinnecusa, the 
name being modified to give a meaning to the popular mind. Orak, where there are 
ruins, is pro!ably Lepsimandros. Pliny omits Kedreai, the largest island in the 
Keramic Gulf. Mobolla, mentioned ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.” X., 488, is called Mogéla by 
Constantine Porph., de Them., p 38, who names it along with Pisye. On Theangela 
and Pedasa see Paton in ‘Class. Rev.,’ 1889, p. 139. The Tripolis of the Ch Sisnnesics ia 
a very doubtful term, founded solely on the words of Stephanus: xeppdynoos, wédus ev 
Th Kara Kvidov xeppovfow. kat Tplrodis. Paton adds from ‘Arch, Delt.,’ 1888, Daid2s 
the names Amos, Lei...... ; the sums given there prove that there were more than 
three cities in the Synteleia which, as Boeckh first saw, included all the peninsula, 
except Cnidos. The Koinon Chersonasion long continued to exist: see Paton in ‘Class. 
Rey.,’ 1889, p, 423, and ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1886, p. 423. 
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bishoprics during the fifth century and in the Notitiw. Is the list of 
Hierocles defective? A civil list would not omit such a city as Rhodia- 
polis, so that the difficulty is not solved by supposing that Hierocles 
used such a list. I believe that the explanation in such cases is that 
Hierocles used as his authority an ecclesiastical list, in which, owing to 
the fact that Rhodiapolis and Korydallos were united under one bishop, 
the former was apparently not named, but there had arisen a corruption 
which had caused in Hierocles the extraordinary form Renkylias. A 
critic will desiderate some proof that these two cities were ever united 
in one bishopric. I can give no proof, but I can point to their situation, 
and I can appeal to another fact, which throws light on this case and 
strengthens my theory by analogy, while at the same time it shows what 
errors are caused to modern writers on topography by the neglect of 
this habit of uniting two cities under one bishop. 

Petersen in the second volume of the Austrian Exploration in Lycia, 
p- 162, identifies Zenonopolis with Pinara. His sole reason is that, in 
Notitie I., VII., VILL, IX., the latter is omitted and the former occurs, 
while Hierocles and Notitie X., XIIL, give Pinara, and omit Zenono- 
polis. But he has not observed that Theodorus, bishop of Pinara and 
Stauracius, bishop of Zenonopolis, were both present at the second Nicene 
Council, a.p. 787. Zenonopolis and Pinara are entirely distinct bishop- 
rics and cities. Why then do so many Notitie omit Pinara? The 
reason is that Pinara and Sidyma were in the earlier organisation united 
under one bishop, as is proved by the entry at Concil. Seleuc., a.p. 
359, Tlwapwv cat Avdvuwv.* This union existed in 451 and 458, but had 
been dissolved before 787, as appears from the signatures of the second 
Nicene Council. But it leads to the omission of Pinara in the four earliest 
Notitie. Three of these are indeed later than 787, but this merely 
proves what I have already so often urged, viz., that the lists of suffragan 
bishops often retain facts of a much earlier date than the lists of metro- 
politans and autokephaloi. This example may be used to support my 
theory both about Rhodiapolis and also about Mesotimolos-Blaundos in 
Lydia, and other places. 

27. Besides the cities mentioned as coining money in the annexed 
Table, coins of Apollonia, Kalynda, and Masikytos, are also known. 
Apollonia was included in a Tetrapolis with Aperlai, Simena, and Isinda, 
and probably all were included in the bishopric of Aperlai. Apollonia 
was on an island, as Stephanus mentions, probably the island of Doli- 
chiste, as M. Waddington says (Le Bas, 1290). 

The coins with the legend AYKION-TP are commonly assigned to 
Trebenna. This is a mistake, for, as I have proved in ‘ Athen. Mittheil- 
ungen,’ 1885, p. 343, Trebenna was a city of Pamphylia, not of Lycia. 
The coins in question therefore must be assigned to Trabala, not to 


Trebenna. ae 
* Didyma for Sidyma ; so often at Concil. Nicaen, II. 


28 2 
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28. Tergasos, which occurs in Notitie X., XIII., also is mentioned 
at the Council of 879. ‘There are several other remarkable resemblances 
between the latest class of Notitize and the late Councils, whereas No- 
titia VII. has several reminiscences of Hierocles. 

29. Komistaraos in Hierocles obviously corresponds to Mastaura in 
the Notitiz, I suppose that Kou Mdoravpa has lost one of the syllables 
beginning with M, and that a form Maoraovpa has been corrupted to 
[Ma ]|orépaos. 

30. In Pamphylia I ought to add that Alastos, which is mentioned 
in three inscriptions, was situated somewhere not very far from 
Palaiapolis; and when we find in the later Notitie the entry IaAaa- 
rodews qrot ’Aepod or ’AXevpod or "AAcepod, the suspicion arises that 
Alastos is meant. The variation in form is not greater than in some 
other cases (see pp. 398, 402); and such variations are so great that it is 
impossible to determine the exact form of any name which occurs solely 
in ecclesiastical documents. 


ADDENDA. 


P. 89 ff. The article by Gelzer in ‘Jahrbuch fiir protestantische 
Theologie,’ XII, on “ Zeitbestimmung d. griech. Notitie Episc.”, did 
not come to my knowledge until January 1890, when I saw Hirsch- 
feld’s reference to it in his review of Sterrett’s ‘Wolfe Expedition’ 
(which I unfortunately failed to observe before). This Journal is not 
in the Aberdeen University Library; and I owe to the Free Church 
College and to Principal Brown’s kindness the opportunity of reading 
it. The following points are agreed on independently by Gelzer and 
myself :— 


1. Notitia VII. is the oldest. Gelzer dates it at latest in the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

2. Notitie VIII. and IX. are the next in age. Gelzer dates IX. 
A.D. 806-815, and VIII. a little later. 

3. Notitia I.is next: it is, according to Gelzer, not later than 850. 

4, III. and X. are much later: Gelzer dates the former about 1100, 
under Alexius Comnenus, and the latter towards 1200. 

5. Any arrangement in 680 or 692 is to be ascribed to the system 
of Justinian. 


It is impossible for me to find during the University Session the 
opportunity to study the subject with sufficient concentration to express 
an opinion about various points in Gelzer’s article. During an occasional 
half-hour stolen from other work, I cannot bring together the facts in 
my mind, and the article is far too important to be lightly criticised. 
In a hasty perusal I have not been struck by anything which makes me 
wish to alter any statement in this book, though I learn from Gelzer 
how much still remains undone, yet capable of being done. If I had 
had the luck to know Gelzer’s article a year ago, I should certainly have 
been able to do the work which is attempted in this book much more 
thoroughly. The method which he indicates of distinguishing different 
recensions of the same Notitia, is likely to give some interesting results. 
I add a few notes on points that have struck me in reading his article. 
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Iam glad to be able to give one or two striking confirmations of his 
dates in the later periods of church organisation, but I have to express 
dissent on several points. (1) I do not think that he has proved suffici- 
ently his scheme previous to Justinian ; and I shall point out, in the 
following paragraph, a discrepancy between his scheme and the facts 
about Kios of Bithynia. I still retain my previously formed opinion 
that church organisation was in a very fluctuating condition before the 
time of Justinian, and that the order of dignity was not fixed decisively, 
except for a few of the higher metropoleis, until his reign. Some of the 
Chalcedonian lists which he quotes as authoritative, appear to me to be 
made up later than the time of the Council. (2) I do not think that he 
sufficiently appreciates the difference between the first and the second 
parts in each Notitia, or the fact that the first part may be proved to 
belong to a particular period, while the second part may retain un- 
altered statements that belong to an earlier date, though he admits at 
least one case of this kind. (3) He takes no account of the facts that 
have led me to the view that Notitie III., X., XIII. are founded on a 
different list (viz., a church list) from I., VIL, VIII., [X., which are 
taken from a government list of bishops, varying in some respects from 
the church list. My view perhaps may be wrong, but the facts which 
lead me to it seem not capable of being explained by the mere fact that 
III., X., XIIT., are later. 

Gelzer argues that the first 14 autokephaloi bishoprics mentioned in 
Notitia VII. had that rank as early as 459, that the next 11 were raised 
to that rank between 459 and 536, while the following 7 were elevated 
by Justinian between 536 and 553; Bizya, Tomi, and Leontopolis are 
traced as early as 451. In most cases it is certain that Gelzer is right ; 
but my view is that such distinctions were rather fluctuating and un- 
certain, and that order of dignity was unsettled, till Justinian. Kios 
according to Gelzer falls among the 11 that became autokephalos 
between 459 and 536. He has not observed that Julianus a Co, who 
is mentioned as a bishop of superior rank at Chalcedon, and who after- 
wards wrote in 458 to the Emperor Leo as an independent bishop, must 
be bishop of Kios. It is hardly possible that a bishop of the island Kos 
is meant; and, moreover, in the classified list of bishops appended to 
Act XYV., he is assigned to Bithynia along with the bishops of Niko- 
medeia, Nikaia, Chalcedon, and Apameia. We have therefore a clear 
case of a bishop of Kios claiming in 458 the right to address a letter, 
as an independent autokephalos bishop, to the emperor. I consider this 
to be a proof of the fluctuating state of dignity and organisation at the 
time. Other proofs to the same effect I find in the position of Dorylaion 
and Kotiaion. Dorylaion appears to be autokephalos in 451; and I 
have argued in my papers in ‘ Expositor, 18389, that Kotiaion claimed 
the same position. The Notitiz nowhere, so far as I know, directly 
notice the fact that metropoleis must have been at some period formed 
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in Phrygia (probably Akmonia) and in Pamphylia Secunda, as local 
groups of bishoprics are omitted in these provinces. 

The views advanced by Gelzer about the later ecclesiastical organi- 
sation, seem to me, so far as I can at present judge, to be correct ; and 
they make a great step in our knowledge of the subject. 

He considers that important changes occurred shortly before 869, 
which are shown in Notitia I.; and that a still more sweeping series of 
changes was made by Leo VI., who completed a list of 50 metropoleis 
and 50 autokephaloi. Soon afterwards his list was altered by the eleva- 
tion of Eukhaita to be a metropolis. Amastris and Khonai also were 
soon after made metropoleis ; * and Gelzer quotes a Paris MS. (Cois- 
linianus CCIX.) which gives only these 53 metropoleis. These facts 
throw light on the arguments I have brought forward to show that in 
later times certain bishoprics were subject to Eukhaita and Khonai. 
The same MS. gives also Asmosata as a metropolis: this was the case 
for a short time under Constantine, when Samosata was captured from 
the Arabs and incorporated with the empire for a few years. Gelzer 
attributes the elevation of Khonai to the importance of the Church of 
S. Michael, which he considers to belong only to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries: but Khonai was one of the chief military centres at this 
late period, and I attribute the Church of Michael already to the old 
Kolossai. It becomes known to us first in the tenth century, because we 
know practically nothing about Kolossai and Khonai till that period, 
when the military importance of the rock of Khonai makes it a centre 
for the wars of the period. It was doubtless a Tourma or a Topoteresia 
from the seventh century onwards, but we begin to hear of it only when 
the theatre of war lies in the district. 

Gelzer’s proof that Leontopolis was an autokephalos bishopric as 
early as 451, throws some light on the method of Hierocles. He learned 
from his authorities that Isauropolis-Leontopolis was a single bishopric, 
but by an error he put it in the wrong province. In the case of some 
archbishoprics, such as Eukhaita, he did not know in what province to 
place them, and therefore omitted them entirely. 

Nakoleia was an autokephalos archbishopric in 862. Gelzer has no 
earlier date than 869. He also shows that a number of new metropoleis 
were created between 1035 and 1082: he has missed a fact that confirms 
his view in one case. Nazianzos was made a metropolis (p. 285) 
between 1067 and 1071. He states, p. 542, that the existence of Nazi- 
unzos as a metropolis cannot be proved earlier than 1166. 

On p. 362 Gelzer errs in saying that the bishopric of Kotiaion occurs 
in no Notitia. It occurs in VIII. and IX., as subject to Synnada, but is 
disguised in the corruption Kurijuov (i.e. Kuri[dé]}iov) or Kopirvov. Had he 
known the date of the elevation of Amastris, which is proved in my text, 


* Gelzer only says earlier than 968. Cp. Act. Sisinnii, Sept. 8, p. 41, and my 
p- 91. 
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p. 91, he would have a strong additional argument and an earlier fixed 
point as the latest possible date for Notitie VII., 1X. 

P. 94, At the Council of 879 we find that in a great number of cities 
there are two separate bishops. I assume throughout this book that 
these are bishops of rival parties, Ignatian and Photian. The fact and 
the hypothetical explanation which I advance have not, so far as I am 
aware, been mentioned (except in C. B., tiv.), and ought therefore to 
be scrutinised by critics. The following examples may be given of 
double bishops. MuyarA AyKypoovvedy, Zucivvwos Svva0d, EioéBos Sv- 
vaov, BactAeos Svvaot, have to be distributed to two cities, Synaos 
and Sanaos. ’Avrovios Aadvovolas and Aap.avds Aadvouriov,* perhaps 
belong to one place. So certainly ’Avacrdovs Tupdéov and Kevotavrivos 
Tvpaiov, ’Avtioxos Mdxpys and Nixédaos Maxpys, Srépavos Bwdaiov and 
IladAos Budatwy, KipiAdos Awoéyns and Bacihwos Awédys, perhaps also 
McOddi0s_ Aadadelas and EtordAws “AddiAov.  Kovotavrivos Aaodskelas 
probably belongs to Lykaonia, leaving [latAos and Svpewy to be bishops 
of the Phrygian metropolis. Other cases, such as Leo, Kerykos and 
Constantine of Neapolis, Theodorus and Theognostus of Apameia, may 
belong to different cities of the same name. XadBas Kuvyrddews and 
’Avrwvios Kivvys seem to me to be bishops of Kinna; but some may hold 
that Sabas was bishop of Konni or Kone. 

P. 101. A warning to the same effect against identifying ancient 
sites by modern names that happen to resemble them, is given by Dr. 
Conrad Miller, ‘Die Weltkarte des Castorius,’ p. 121. But he carries 
his scepticism in this respect, and his belief in the Peutinger Table, to 
an extreme. The example which he quotes of a bad identification, which 
had caused unfair discredit to be thrown on the Table, viz., that of Scopi 
with the modern Uskub, is unfortunate. Mr. A. J. Evans has proved 
most conclusively (‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xlviii., “ Researches in Illyricum ”) 
that Scopi was beside Uskub: the Peutinger Table needs much correc- 
tion here, as it does in very many other cases. An identification founded 
on such close resemblance as Scopi and Uskub, and especially where the 
modern name is not a significant and usual Turkish word, may almost 
always be safely accepted. 

P. 104 (A, 3). The medieval name of Dios Hieron is said to be Pyrgi. 
See Miklosich and Miiller, ‘Acta et Diplomata,’ II, ccoxevi., p. 104,t 
70 Ilupylov brep ev tcts taxtuxois (i.e. in Notitiis Episcopatuum) Avds ‘Tepdv 
dévopaterat. If the name Pyrgi still remains in use, this may give a clue to 
the situation. IIvpyéov was apparently made the seat of the metropolitan 
of Perga, p. 420, after Pamphylia was almost entirely in partibus infi- 
delium, and Attaleia had become the archbishopric and the chief (finally 
the sole) seat of Christianity in the province. The elevation of Pyrgion 
to be a metropolis took place between 1193 and 1199 (Gelzer, p. 547). 


* Daphnoudion of Phrygia in the late Notitie is probably an error. 
t I take the quotation from Gelzer: the book is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. 
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M. Fontrier, of Smyrna, in answer to my question, writes that Pyrgi 
is a village in the Kaystros valley, two hours south-east of Odemish, 
inhabited by Christians and Turks, now a poor place, but formerly 
important for silk produce. This site, so close to that of Hypaipa, can 
hardly be the exact position of Dios Hieron, but, although Pyrgion was 
put in the rank of Dios Hieron, it was probably a separate place. Still 
the story in Ducas, p. 83, that when Tchineit died suddenly at Ephesos 
he was at once carried to Pyrgion on the skirts of Mount Tmolos and 
buried, hardly suggests a situation so distant as Hypaipa. Perhaps the 
old Pyrgion and the modern Pyrgi are different places. 

P. 105 (A, 4). There is every probability that the article of Schuch- 
hardt on the site of Kolophon (‘ Athen. Mittheil.’, 1886, p. 398), which 
embodies also the opinion of Prof. Kiepert, has solved the long-standing 
problem of the site of that city. Kolophon was an inland city, 10 or 
12 miles north of the coast. Notion was on the coast. In Roman time 
the site of Kolophon lost its importance, while the name was transferred 
to the site of Notion, and the latter name disappeared. Hence Pliny 
speaks of Notion as of a place that no longer existed. The disappearance 
of the old Kolophon and the change of name, is later than the Pelopon- 
nesian war, but earlier than the time of Cicero. 

P. 113 (A, 27). Ta 8 & ’Acia wept Tpdddges kat tov Xapaxwopayrnv 
rotapov. For ’Acia Schweighceuser prefers Avdio, Kaibel Kapia. No 
change is needed, for the Province Asia is meant; but Avdéa is at least 
true, Kapia false. The name of the river (nomen suspectum, Kaibel) is 
clearly ’Ayapaxaxwuyrys. 

P. 118 (A, 42). It is remarkable that Marquardt should so entirely 
disregard the authority of Pliny, and make Tralleis, Philadelpheia, 
Eumeneia, and Cyzicos into separate conventus; and that he should be 
followed, and even the doubts that he himself expresses in some cases 
should be disregarded, by Monceaux (‘De Communi Asiae’) and others. 
The result is that entirely false tables have been constructed by the 
writers whom I have named to show that the same cities struck cisto- 
phori, were the seats of conventus, and enjoyed other honours. I have 
pointed out the true character of these honours in the ‘ Classical Review,’ 
1889. It is possible that such cities as Philadelpheia and Cyzicos may 
afterwards have been erected into conventus by a subdivision of the 
larger divisions mentioned by Pliny (C B, xxvu1t.). 

I have given a tentative list of the peoples and citiesin the conventus 
of Laodiceia, Apameia, Synnada, and Philomelion, C B, xxviu. The 
doubts there expressed as to the xxv peoples in the Laodicean conventus 
are partly resolved by the rectification of the frontier of the province 
(see above, E, 21) and the inclusion of Lagbe, Ormeleis, &c., in the pro- 
vince, and, therefore, in the Laodicean conventus. But the v. 1. xxu. is 
more likely to be correct than the vulgate xxv. 

P. 117 (A, 37). The proof about Aigai has recently been made quite 
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complete by Dr. Schuchhardt in Bohn’s work on the ‘ Antiquities of 
Aigai.’ My reference to his opinion in my footnote is to his paper on the 
Macedonian Colonies, ‘Athen. Mittheil.’ 1888, p. 1. He has now pub- 
lished an inscription, which proves that one of the twelve cities destroyed 
by the earthquake under Tiberius was situated at Nemrud Kalesi, and 
Aigai is the only one of the twelve that can possibly be placed there. 

P. 117 (A, 39). Khliara ought, on account of its position, to belong 
to the ecclesiastical province of Lydia, and its bishop to be subject to 
the metropolitan of Sardis. But by the time that Khliara began to 
exist as a bishopric, the old provincial system had decayed, and the lists 
of the Notitiz had no reality, and were worth only the paper on which 
they were written. Sardis itself had lost all consequence, and so also 
had Ephesos, the metropolis of Asia. At the present day the metro- 
politan of Ephesos resides at Magnesia (now called Manisa); but 
Ephesos, or rather Ayasaluk, was still an important place in the fifteenth 
century. The fact that Khliara was made subordinate to Ephesos is 
only one of many facts that prove the utter disorganisation of the old 
ecclesiastical system towards the close of the Byzantine period. 

P. 123 (B, 13). At the criticism of Mr. Hogarth I add a note to 
explain more clearly the facts about Koula. Koula was not an ancient 
site: the ancient city in whose territory it lay was situated at Sandal 
about three miles distant. The inscription of the Katoikia Koloe was 
attributed by M. Tsakyroglos to Sandal, and he supposed that Sandal 
was Koloe, and that the name had (as in other cases) been transferred to 
the modern city at a little distance. He disregarded the unvarying 
statement of the owners that the stone in question came from Kara 
Tash, on the grounds (1) that most inscriptions of Koula come from 
Sandal, which is itself also full of inscriptions, (2) that there is little 
intercourse between Kara Tash and Koula. I have investigated the 
point carefully, and have no hesitation in saying, (1) that the Koloe 
inscription is of a different character from the Sandal inscriptions, 
(2) that there was formerly a brisk trade in madder root between Koula, 
which is a great seat of the carpet trade, and Kara Tash district, where 
the root grows, (3) that the statement of the owners of the stone is 
trustworthy, (4) that Koula is not the modern form of the name Koloe, 
(5) that Satala is Sandal, and the site of Koula was part of its territory. 
I should add that the inscription in question has been at Koula, in the 
possession of the same family, for more than thirty years. 

P, 126 (B, 22). The Masdyenoi- seem to be Paphlagonian mer- 
cenaries from the town of Mastya, mentioned by Pliny, VI. 2, west of 
Kromna, The Traleis or Thracians, and the Masdyenoi, were different 
classes of mercenaries employed by the Pergamenian kings. The 
Macedonians, who got the citizenship of Pergamos at the same time 
with the Masdyenoi, were, according to Schuchhardt, the descendants of 
mercenaries settled by the Seleucid kings in different cities of Asia. 
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P. 127 (B, 26). Hamilton found at Gibek, a few miles from 
Suleimanli, an inscription BAavdéwv Maxeddvwv. Compare coins. 

P. 135 (C, 2). Gelzer confirms my view that Hierapolis was made 
a metropolis by Justinian. He is disposed to consider that before its 
elevation it was already an autokephalos archbishopric. There is no 
evidence for this, but it is not improbable in itself. It may now, I 
think, be considered as an established fact that Justinian made Hiera- 
polis metropolis. over a group of bishoprics, and hence in 692 we find a 
distinction indicated between the Lacdicean bishoprics, Ankyra, Tiberio- 
polis, Kadoi, Aizanoi, &c., and the Hierapolitan group, Mossyna and 
Attoudda (the others were not represented at the Council). 

P. 135 (C, 3). The inscriptions of the Demos Thiounteon, in the 
territory of Mossyna, which I published in the ‘American Journal of 
Archaeology ’ (ASP, a. xii.) make it possible to fix the district where a 
species of variegated marble, used in ancient commerce for many 
centuries, yet practically unnoticed by modern writers, was quarried. 
It also gives the means of correcting the text of Strabo, p. 374. In an 
inscription of Hierapolis, C. I. G., 3915, the expression copdv ®.ovvryviv 
occurs, which Franz in his transcription alters to Aoxiuyvjv. M. Wad- 
dington, on Lebas, 1683, defends ®.owrnviv. We now see that 
M. Waddington was right, and that the stone was found at Thiounta, 
8 or 10 miles north of Hierapolis. 

The colour of the marble sarcophagus, on which the inscription is 
engraved, is not described by M. Waddington, but the following passages 
show that the Thiountene stone was a variegated marble (zo:xidyn 
dios). Constantine Porphyrogenitus (‘de Cerim. Aul. Byz.,’ p. 644, 
Bonn ed.) mentions that Eudokia, wife of Justinian II., and another 
empress, wife of Anastasius, were buried in sarcophagi of Hierapolitan 
stone. The sarcophagi of the splendid mausoleum which he is describ- 
ing may be assumed to have been of beautiful and valuable stone. The 
material is here called Hierapolitan, not Thiountene; but it is natural 
that it should be called by the name of the great city which is not far 
distant, and to which doubtless orders from the outer world were sent, 
instead of the name of the obscure village where it was found. Simi- 
larly the marble found at Dokimion was always called Synnadic marble 
from the time of Strabo onwards, yet Dokimion was a city striking 
coins of its own, 32 miles from Synnada. Again, Strabo, p. 374, speaks 
of péradXa tis rouxiAns AiBov tis Yxvpias, Kabdrep THs Kapvorias Kat tis 
AcvxadXlas kat rHs Svvvad:njs “TepawoAutixns. In the ‘Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,’ 1887 (CB., xxx1), I pointed out part of the cure for this passage, 
but in weighing the question as to which Hierapolis was meant, I came 
to the wrong conclusion. The original text was— 

THC AOKIMAIOYKAITHCIEPANOAITIKHC 
A marginal explanation, Svvvadixjjs, was added, as the name Aoxipatiov was 
strange, being confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the quarries, 
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as Strabo mentions on p. 574.* The marginal note crept into the text 
in the wrong place. ‘The name that precedes, being strange, was 
corrupted AEYKAAAIOY, and its gender corrected to AEYKAAAIAC. 

The references to this marble belong to all periods, from the time of 
Christ till the tenth century. On every occasion that its use is men- 
tioned, it is employed to make sarcophagi. Strabo mentions it as varie- 
gated, like Dokimian and Carystian marble. It was quarried at 
‘Thiounta, about 12 miles north-west of Hierapolis. In the neighbour- 
hood it was called Thiountene, but in the world generally it was 
called Hierapolitan. 

P. 136 (C, 25). On the name TluBpiréy, my friend, Mr. A. J. Evans, 
writes to me: “the Clisura is surely connected with the Turkish word 
for ‘bridge,’ as it appears in its Slavonic guise ‘tchuprija.’” The proper 
Turkish word is Keupreu. 

P. 136 (C, 27). I may add that the line of the road from Khonai to 
Homa is wrongly represented on my map in ASP. It must ‘probably 
have gone past I'chardak, along the lake of Anava, and then by Bolatli 
across a low rising-ground in a direct line to Homa. I infer this from 
the description of the march of Frederick Barbarossa, an outline of 
which is given B 33. He marched along the lake of Anava and by the 
same Kleisoura, though there is a little confusion in the accounts. The 
place ubi fluvius Mandra oritur can hardly be Apameia-Celaenae, but 
must be some of the immense springs that rise between Homa and 
Dineir. 

P. 138 (C, 33). I have never thought it necessary to give any 
proof that Ahat Keui is the site of Akmonia.. The reasons advanced by 
Franz in his dissertation, “‘ Fiinf Inschriften und fiinf Stidte Kleinasiens,” 
in support of the identification might be greatly strengthened by the 
evidence of other inscriptions and by general considerations. 

P. 144 (C, 78). Nakoleia, as I have shown in C B, Lxvi., was made 
an autokephalos archbishopric between 787 and 862: Gelzer has no 
earlier date for its elevation than 869. Gelzer, p. 542, points out that 
Nakoleia was elevated to the rank of a metropolis between 1035 and 
1066: it appears as a metropolis at the Synod of 1066. No clue 
is known to the bishoprics that were subject to Nakoleia; but it is 
not improbable that Santabaris was one of them. But the order of 
enumeration in 879 would almost suggest that Nakoleia was then a 
metropolis. 

P. 140 (C, 53). Julia, the peaceful city of Roman time, is to be 
looked for in the lower ground, on the actual line of the road. Ipsos is 
to be looked on some higher and more defensible situation on the skirts 
of Sultan Dagh. Neither Tchai nor Sakli (Isakli, “the Isaacs”) seems 
to be an ancient site, but at Tchai ruins were reported to me as existing 


* Even the inscriptions of Hierapolis, where Dokimian marble was used, employ the 
form Aoxynvy, which, according to Strabo, is incorrect. 
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in the Sultan Dagh. Careful examination of the district will doubtless 
reveal the exact site of both places. The battle of Ipsos must have 
taken place in the open plain, where Seleucus and Lysimachus met, 
but no conclusion carn be drawn from this as to the site of Ipsos; for the 
battle got its name from the city in whose territory it was fought, but 
did not necessarily or even probably take place within or beneath the 
walls. Mr. Hogarth has traversed the district more recently, but only 
in the same hurried way as myself, and will have something to say 
about it in ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.” 1890. Kaystrou Pedion must be the 
plain between Tchai, Sakli, and Bolowodun: the army of Cyrus halted 
in the plain without going up to the high-lying city of Ipsos, just 
as they traversed Keramon Agora without going to the hill-city of 
Akmonia. 

P. 144 (C, 77). I have accidentally omitted to mention a village 
named Pontana or Pontanos, situated a few miles north-north-west from 
Meros (Kumbet), whose existence is proved by the following inscriptions 
which I copied in November, 1881 :— 


(1) At Gemiitch— 


MHI Mnf tpt 
NONTAN Ilovrav- 
HNH wh 
E€YXHN evX HV. 
(2) At Aginn (Ak Inn ?): under a relief representing a bull’s head— 

NONTANI- ILovray|- 

IOlIOLIN vot ‘Ociw 

AIK- QEY Ke] Auxéw et- 

XHN XNV- 


P. 144 (C, 82). Krasos or Krassos was in the Opsikian Theme 
(Theophan. 414), and in the province Phrygia (Theophan. 481). On 
the other hand, Galen seems to place it in Bithynia, when he gives the 
list Néxata kat IIpotoa xat Kpdooov [zediov or réAus]* Kal KAavodvovroAts 
kat "TovdtovroAus, GAAG Kat AopvAaov 7 éote pev eoxaryn Tis ’Aciavns Ppvyias. 
But it is perhaps more probable that Galen is wrong about the situation 
of Krasos. It was certainly on the Tembris east of Dorylaion, and 
perhaps Galen, like so many modern geographers, confused between the 
Tembris valley, which belonged to Phrygia, and the northern Sangarios 
valley parallel to it, which belonged to Bithynia. The two references 
in Theophanes show that Krasos was on the Byzantine military road, 
probably immediately east of Midaion; and it is very probable that the 
inference given in my text is wrong, and that Akkilaion and Krasos are 
one place, or rather that Akkilaion strictly is the town (now Alpi), 
Krasos strictly the district, but the town is sometimes called by the 
district name. 

* Wesseling corrects to Kpdére:a. 
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P. 144 (C, 83). Any one who wishes to appreciate the importance 
of Kotiaion in history must, in addition to what is said in this book and 
in my “ Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia,” consult the papers on “ Early 
Christian Monuments in Phrygia,” which I published in the “‘ Expositor,” 
1888 and 1889. These papers, begun with the intention of giving a 
popular account of the subject, led me to views about the state of the 
church in Phrygia under the Roman Empire, which, whether they 
ultimately prove true or not, are at least so far as I know entirely new. 
All that I have said about the unique position of Kotiaion seems to me 
to be justified by my subsequent studies. Kotiaion and Amorion must 
have been the chief centres of heresy in Phrygia: hence arises the 
peculiar position of both, first as autokephaloi, afterwards as metro- 
poleis. ‘The question how far the bishoprics subject to each of them 
shared in their views requires a wider investigation before an answer 
can be given; but in both cases I should attribute their elevation to the 
rank of metropolis to the period of the Iconoclast emperors. The earlier 
orthodox emperors did not recognise their claim to be independent 
(autokephaloi) church centres, a claim which was chiefly founded on 
their importance as centres of the proscribed native forms of Christi- 
anity ; but the same qualification recommended them to the Iconoclast 
emperors. Kotiaion never appears as autokephalos in the Notitie, but 
as metropolis in the latest Notitiz. Amorion appears as autokephalos 
in Notitie VIII, [X., and at Concil. Nicaen. II., 787; but according to 
my view they both maintained their position, unrecognised by the 
government,* from the beginning, as Dorylaion did in 451. Probably 
some unknown episode of church history is the reason why Akmonia 
and its group of bishoprics are separate from Phrygia Pacatiana in the 
older Notitiz (which I understand to be founded on a list of bishoprics, 
kept for civil purposes in the palace), and united with it in the later 
Notities (which I understand to be founded on a church list). 

P. 150 (C, 97). Buta passage of Procopius (‘ Bell. Goth.’ IIL., p. 394) 
states that Avcov Kpavos was a mountain in Pisidia, and Avxoxpavirat 
were the inhabitants of the district. If this statement is not a mere 
guess of Procopius to explain the curious name, we must reject the 
view taken in the text that Avkoxpavirac was the name of a regiment. 
Justinian transferred the soldiers called Lykokranitai (militum cohors, 
De Boor’s index) from Phrygia to Syria. The name may be compared 
with "Od¢ews Kefady, whose existence on the northern frontier of Pisidia 
has been made very. probable by Prof. G. Hirschfeld (* Gétt. Gel. Anz, 
1888, pp. 591-2). 

P. 151 (C, 99). I prefer to follow Malalas until some distinct proof 


* The disagreement between the people of Kotiaion and the government is shown 
by their murder of four successive bishops sent from Constantinople. I feel no doubt 
that Malalas rightly attributes the story to Kotiaion, and that the Paschal Chronicle 
is wrong. The people probably claimed the right to appoint a bishop for themselves. 
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is given that Phrygia was divided before the time of Constantine. It 
is sometimes said that Malalas places the formation of the new province 
in 333 .D.; but he gives no date. 

The latest derivation of the name Salutaris is that suggested by 
Ohnesorge, ‘Die 16m. Provinz-Liste von 297,’ that parts of Galatia, 
Phrygia, and Palestine, were so called because they had been especially 
connected with the saving truths of Christianity: the parts of Galatia 
and Phrygia that had been visited by Paul were styled Salutaris. 

P. 154 (D, 3). Subsequent consideration shows me that 7 éfop/a is 
only an adjective attached to Prokonnesos, which was on an island, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, outside of the frontier. There was a 
distinct province of the “Islands” in the Aegean; and the epithet 
IIpotxovycos 4 efopfa means that Prokonnesos, though beyond the strict 
frontier of Hellespontos, is included in it. The proper form of the name 
certainly is Ipoxovnoods, which is related to the Isaurian Prakana, as 
YeaAyynoods (for Sayadacods) to Sé\yy, and other cases: the variation of 
vowel in Prakana and Prokonessos may be compared with Attalos and 
Ottalos, Atreus and Otreus, Tatas and Tottes, Tataion and Tottaion. 
IIporxd-vynoos is a form due to popular etymology, seeking a name with a 
meaning in Greek. 

P. 155 (D, 4). Prof. Kiepert, if I rightly understand him, considers 
the true form to be, not Kirmasli, but Kirmasti, i.e. Kpeuacry. 

P. 155 (D, 5). M.S. Reinach suggests, as I think rightly, that the 
second part of the name Hadrianoutherai is really the native word teira 
= “town” (asin Teira, Thyateira, Temenothyrai), and that the customary 
form and legend are due to the etymologising tendency. I should com- 
pare the Gallic Augustodunum for a similar hybrid compound of a 
Roman name and a native word, dunum, “hill.” 

P. 157 (D, 8). Two alternatives are open with regard to the birthplace 
of Aristides. (1) He was born at the estate in the territory of Hadrian- 
outherai among the people Milatai; and Philostratus and Suidas have 
wrongly given the name Hadrianoi in place of Hadrianoutherai: (2) he 
was born at Hadrianoi, but his regular home in life was on an estate at 
Hadrianoutherai. The former alternative seems to me to be correct ; for 
the priesthood of Zeus was held by his father, and he constantly refers 
to the altar of Zeus at his home. ‘lhe reference to Hadrianoi in iep. Aoy., 
IIL., pp. 546-7, implies apparently a mere chance visit to a strange city, 
and is in a different tone from his references to the estate. 

P. 159 (D, 13). Parthey, p. 318, 124, has a remarkable statement, 
MovéAvkos zotapos 6 viv Bapyves. If the Barenos is not the Granikos, it 
must be a river not far distant (see D, 24). 

P. 161 (D, 16). The transference of Hadrianoi from Mysia or rather 
from the Roman Province Asia to Bithynia is distinctly mentioned by 
Suidas, s. v. Aristides, ’Adpsavol 88 rédus Mvcias ris viv Bubuvias. 

P. 162 (D, 19). Mannert (IIL, 605), on authority of the peripli 
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places the river Artanas 300 stadia east of the river Rhebas, 150 stadia 
east of the promontory Melaina, 150 stadia west of the river Psilis, and 
360 west of Kalpe. The emperor Constantine Copronymus settled a 
large body of refugee Sclavi on the banks of the Artanas (Theophan., 
p. 432). 

P. 164 (D, 29). I have made three alterations of the text of Athenaeus 
as published by Kaibel, inserting syllables that have dropped out of 
the MSS. 

P. 164 (EB, 1). Since the frontier of Asia Provincia Romana has been 
rectified (see E § 21), the probability has occurred to me that the road 
Apameia-Kibyra lay entirely in the province, and therefore that there 
is no necessity to suppose (as I was obliged to do in ASP.) that a 
road ran from Apameia to Takina and Themissonion. Takina lies only 
three miles off the direct line of road from Apameia to Kibyra. We 
thus also escape a difficulty which was confessed in ASP., viz. that 
the road Apameia-Kibyra, whose existence is proved by a number ot 
mile-stones, began and ended in Asia, yet traversed mainly a different 
province. The road lay entirely in Asia, when the frontier is rectified. 

P. 166 (E, 4), compare p. 155 (D, 4). The inscription discovered by 
Dr. E. Fabricius, from which the site of Argiza is inferred, will be 
accessible in the supplement to C. I. L., III, before the present work 
is published. It was found at Balia (i.e. raAafa) Bazar Keui. The 
published maps are not sufficiently trustworthy to show whether this 
village, or the site whence the inscription was brought to the village, 
can be on the road from Pergamos to Cyzicos. I therefore retain the 
conjectural position given to Argesis on the road, and on the map, though 
I believe that Argesis is merely the ablative of Argiza. I have the firm 
conviction that everything which I have said about Poimanenon, Argiza, 
Ergasterion, &c., will have to be modified when the modern geography 
is pictured in a trustworthy map, but I also hope that the modifications 
required to adapt my words to the truth will be obvious to every reader. 
The view which I think most probable is that the Table has mixed 
up two roads : 

(1) Pergamos [55 Ergasteria] Argiza-Poimanenon 35 Cyzicos. 

(2) Pergamos-Adramyttion-Argiza-Poimanenon-Cyzicos. 

P. 173 (E, 21). I cannot venture to be more precise as to the 
boundary between Karalitis and the sea. The river. Indos of Pliny and 
Livy is rightly distinguished by Kiepert in his recent map from the 
Kalbis of Strabo and Ptolemy. The Kalbis lies within the Roman 
province Asia, and the Indos is probably the boundary between Asia and 
Lycia. 

P. 173 (BH, 22). With regard to the zpayparevra/, Mr. Pelham sends 
me a note, which shows that this Greek term is a rendering of actores 
(and not, as I have assumed in the text, of negotiatores). He compares 
Dig, 40, 5, 41, Srixov ai Aduay tots mpaypatevtds pov, ots odk éedev- 
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Cepares 6. Ue o Os quaero si paratis actoribus &c.: Plin., Epist. IIT., 
19, eodem procuratore iisdem actoribus: Plin., Paneg. 36, actori et 
etiam procuratori tuo: Cod. XI., 72, de conductoribus et procuratoribus. 
sive actoribus praediorum fiscalium: ib., 73, actores sive conductores. 
dominicos: Cod. Theodos., IL, 31, servo, colono, conductori, procuratori, 
actorive. The actor was a slave charged with the rationes. 

Mr. Pelham also writes to me: “praepositi pagorum are mentioned 
Cod. Theod. VII, 4, XII, 6, &e. They seemed to have replaced the 
old popularly elected magistri, had evidently some duties connected 
with the annona, and are coupled with praepositi horreorum. The office 
and its duties are discussed by M. Voigt, ‘Drei Epigraphische Con- 
stitutionen Constantins’ (Leipzig, 1860, p. 169): see also for the office 
as a munus to which curiales were liable, Kuhn, L., pp. 243, 244. There 
is no trace of it before the fourth century. The change from the 
elective magister to the praepositus, or praefectus (Orelli, 4025), has 
always seemed to me characteristic of the centralising tendencies of the 
empire.” 

P. 176 (H, 22). But the inference that Tymbrianasa was included 
in Galatia at the time when this boundary-stone was set up, is not 
certain. The governor and procurator of Galatia might be acting in 
the matter because Sagalassos was at that time in Galatia, and the 
boundary-stone was a limit between the provinces Galatia and Phrygia. 
I prefer, on the whole, for the reasons given in Addenda to H, 1, to 
_ suppose that these estates were in Asia from the first, and that Manius 
Aquilius constructed a road from Apameia to Cibyra, which ran along 
the southern frontier of the new province, keeping within it the whole 
way. 

P.181 (F, 15,16). Ptolemy mentions IHaraoviwv as a city of Bi- 
thynia, and Mannert, Forbiger, &c., on his authority, speak of Patavium. 
The name must be corrected to Taraowiov. It is often referred to, 
generally as Tataion or Tottaion, in the Itineraries, the Peutinger 
Table, and numerous Byzantine documents. The form Tateabio, which 
is found in the Peutinger Table, is an error for Tatabio (the ablative 
being used as in many other instances). The Phrygian personal names 
Tatas and Tottes are connected with Tataion and Tottaion, as Dorylas 
is with Dorylaion; compare Kotyaion and Kotys, Akkilaion and Akeles 
or Akylas, Attaia and Attes or Atys, Anaia and Anes. Tottes and 
Tatas are therefore only varieties of one name. The identity of Tataion 
and Tottaion is paralleled by Attalos and Ottalos, Atreus and Otreus 
(see p. 189), and is placed beyond doubt by the references quoted in 
the annexed table of the bishoprics of Bithynia. Taraevs or Tatanvds 
occurs among the Xenoi Tekmoreioi, proving that a village Tataion 
existed also on the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier; and Hazanvés proves 
there a village Papaion, connected with the divine and the personal 
name Papas. 

VOL, IV. 26 
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P.191 (F, 81, note). M. Theod. Reinach’s note on the Roman 
Bithynian era seems to me to be a retrogressive step. He places the 
government of Bithynia by Pansa in B.c. 48-7, supposing that Pansa 
was sent to govern Bithynia immediately after the’ battle of Pharsalia, 
Aug. 9, 48 B.c. But (1) Cn. Domitius Calvinus was probably the official 
who directed Caesar’s interests in Asia and Bithynia in 48-7; (2) both 
Pansa and Hirtius were able to report to Cicero about April 47 (Ep. ad 
Att., XI., 14, 3) the language used by Quintus, which is a conclusive 
proof that Pansa was not in Bithynia at that time. Probably Pansa 
was left in Bithynia by Caesar during the summer of 47, or even after 
the victory of Zela on Aug. 2, 47. Probably the coins were not struck 
before the autumn equinox, when a new Bithynian year began. This 
year was 236 according to the coins of Nikaia and Apameia. In the 
year 46, Pansa returned to Rome (Cic. ad Fam., VI., 12, 2). We have 
therefore the fixed point that the Bithynian year 236 corresponds to 
47-6 z.c., and therefore the year 1 corresponds to 282-1 B.c. Some 
event in the course of the last three months of 282 or in the first nine 
months of 281, gave a reason for reckoning this the Bithynian year 1; 
and Mommsen may well be correct in assigning as the reason the death 
of Lysimachos and consequent triumph of the Bithynian dynasty. Still 
the supposition is not absolutely excluded that the coins may have been 
struck immediately before the equinox of 47, and that the year 236 
began at the equinox of 48, which would make 283-2 the Bithynian 
year. 1. 

P. 193 (F, 84). Probably one of the eleven civitates instituted by 
Pompey in Pontus was Neapolis, which did not long survive him. 
Strabo (p. 560) mentions that Pompey constituted Phazemon (about the 
hot springs of Marsovan or Merzifon) a és, and apparently made it 
part of the province, but some time afterwards it was put under the 
rule of kings. 

P. 193 (F, 84). The authority on which Mr. Head, Hist. Num., 
p. 484, relies, when he mentions Sebaste Paphlagoniae as a city coining 
money, is Mionnet (Suppl., IV., p. 570), who quotes five coins described 
by Sestini. Of these, three read CEBACTH: the others read respectively 
SEBAETHNOQ...... MHT and CEBACTHMHTPOMA®. Sestini says (Lett. 
di Contin., V., pp. 35, 36), that two of the first three came from 
Galatia; but he was led to attribute all the coins to Sebaste, the 
modern Sivas, on seeing the last coin, which belongs to the Chaudoir 
collection.* This attribution is certainly false: for the ancient name 
of Sivas was XeBdoraa not X<eBacr}, and it was not in Paphlagonia. 
Hither Sestini misread the last coin and all belong to the Galatian 
Sebaste (Ankyra), or the Phrygian Sebaste, or else an otherwise 
unknown Sebaste Paphlagoniae must have existed. I am indebted to 


* This collection is now, I believe, in St. Petersburg: my authority is M. pi ns 
if I do not misrepresent hint 
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Mr. Wroth’s ‘ Coins of Pontus and Bithynia,’ and to his private letters, 
for much help on this and other points. But see p. 453. 

P. 194 (F, 84). Timolaion is erroneously given as a city that struck 
coins by Mr. Head, ‘ Hist. Num.,’ p. 435. The coin formerly attributed 
is, according to Mr. Wroth, ‘ Coinage of Pontus,’ &c., p. xiii, a badly 
preserved coin of Akmonia. 

P. 194 (F, 85). The era of Amisos is generally agreed to date 
B.C. 33, when the tyrant Straton was expelled and the city freed. But 
Strabo, p. 547, certainly says that the liberation took place in 30, during 
Augustus’s eastern journey, and this contradiction led me to investigate 
the subject more minutely. With the help of information freely given 
by Mr. Head and Mr. Wroth, I reach the following conclusions :—When 
Amisos was set free, it adopted as its era the great victory of its 
liberator at Actium. The battle was fought on Sept. 2 in the year 31, 
and the current civil year at that date was reckoned as the year 1. 
The year of Amisos must have ended either at the autumn equinox 
or the winter solstice: the evidence is not absolutely certain as to 
which of these points was the new year, but is inconsistent with a 
spring or summer new year, and points to an autumn change as more 
probable. The following important dates occur on coins reported to 
me :— 


Amisos 1 ends Sept, 22,3.c. 31 Actium, Sept. 2, 31 


JOR =. . A.D. 70 Galba (died Jan. 69) as beds ceBaoréds 
16S “=35 - 137 ‘Sabina, 

T6942: “f 138  L. Aelius Caesar, died Jan. 138 ~* 
248 ~=Ca, fs 217 ~=Caracalla, died April 8, 217 

27[2] 5 3 241 Gordian IIL, began to reign 239 

BIZ. 45 241 Tranquillina, became empress 241. 


The coin of Galba was struck after his death, for he is styled és ; 
and no inference can be drawn from the fact that he died in the year 
of Amisos 100. The date on the coin of Sabina is important: it shows 
that her death was not announced at Amisos till after the year 168 had 
been running some time, ie. till after September 23, 136. The last 
date is also important. It is inferred by Schiller from the coins of 
Alexandria that Tranquillina was married to Gordian III. between 
Aug. 30, 241 and Aug. 29, 242, From the comparison of this coin of 
Amisos we may now argue that the marriage took place before Sept. 
22, 241. 

The principle that the ordinary civil year in which the era occurred 
was reckoned as 1 is important, and I shall therefore confirm it by 
another case. It is of course well known that the era of the province 
Asia (used, however, only in Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia, 
never in the western and more civilised parts of the province) is the 
reorganisation by Sulla, B.c. 84. But it has been proved conclusively 


that the year 1 of that era begins in 85.3.c. The ordinary civil year 
2@2 
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which was running, when the reorganisation was carried into effect, 
was reckoned 1. A Phrygian inscription is dated po’ in the month 
Panemos in the consulship of Domitian XIV. and L. Minucius Rufus,* 
ie. between Jan. and April of 88 a.v. Now Panemos is the ninth 
month of the year, therefore the Phrygian year must have begun 
during the summer. It may seem strange that the Phrygian year began 
in summer, and I have myself hitherto always supposed it to begin, like 
the year of the Aegean coast cities, and of Asia in general, at the autumn 
equinox; but the above result agrees exactly with M. Waddington’s 
conclusion (on Le Bas 980) that the year 1 had begun before Aug. 31, 
85 B.C. 

As to the exact day when the Phrygian year began, only two 
possibilities seem open; it must have begun either at the summer 
solstice, or about July 1, when the Roman Proconsuls of Asia probably 
entered on office.t Now it is highly improbable that the first day of 
the Phrygian year would have been changed from the usual Asian 
date at the autumn equinox except for the sake of being accommodated 
to a Roman custom and a solar year. I therefore conclude that in 
Phrygia and Upper Lydia the solar year was in vogue, and began on 
July 1st. The inscription in question, then, is dated in March, 88 A.D. 
Many dates which have hitherto been explained on the supposition that 
the Phrygian era began in the latter part of 85 B.c. must be changed 
according to the following table. 


First Phrygian month called Dios is July 
Second “ ny »  Apellaios », August 
Third a 9 »,  Audunaios », September 
Fourth _,, “f »  Peritios 3, October 
Fifth 5 “A »,  Dustros 5, November 
Sixth As a », Xanthikos Artemisios ,, December 
Seventh _,, a »,  Artemisios », January 
Kighth ,, a5 »  Daisios », February 
Ninth as “es », Panemos », March 
Tenth Be as Se 008 » April 
Eleventh ,, os »  Gorpiaios », May 
Twelfth ,, a », Hyperberetaios 5, June 


I shall take another example from the eras of Cibyra and of the 
province Pamphylia. M. Waddington (Le Bas, No. 1213) says that the 
year 1 of the Cibyratic era began at the autumn equinox of the year 25 
(a pour point de départ l’automne de l’année 778). But the year 193 of 
Cibyra was running during the months of June, July, a.p. 218, for coins 
of Elagabalus, who was declared emperor on May 16, and of Macrinus, 
who died on June 8, in that year, both occur with the date 193. There- 


ig Klein gives, on uncertain grounds, the praenomen of this consul as Quintus. The 
inscription, ‘Journ. Hell. Stud.,’ 1883, p. 432, gives the correct form. New consuls 
came into office on April 15. 

+ I assume that there was an official date for the entrance of the new proconsul to 
office, and take approximately the;date July 1. 
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fore the year 193 of Cibyra began Sept. 217, and ended Sept. 218; 
which proves that the year 1 of Cibyra began Sept. 24 and ended Sept. 
25. From this I infer that some important event took place during 
that year which led the people to reckon the current year as the first of 
their new system. 

According to my interpretation of an inscription of Palaiopolis in 
Pisidia, published ASP., p, 16, the year 150 of Cibyra corresponded 
to the year 102 of another era which was also employed there. This 
other era I suppose to be that of the formation of the new province 
Pamphylia-Lycia by Vespasian. Palaiopolis is divided only by the small 
river Lysis from the territory of the province Asia and conventus 
Cibyra, in which the era of Cibyra was commonly used; and its in- 
habitants therefore naturally employed both their own provincial era 
and the Cibyratic era. Now if the year 102 extend from Sept. 174 to 
Sept. 175 (which is 150 of Cibyra), the year 1 extends from Sept. 73 to 
Sept. 74. I therefore understand that, when a new governor arrived 
in spring or summer, A.D. 74, to govern the new province Lycia- 
Pamphylia, the inhabitants reckoned the year that was running when 
the new system began as the year 1. 

P. 196 (F, 86). Mr. Wroth, ‘Coinage of Pontus,’ &c., p. 13, shows 
that the coinage of Dion or Dia is confined, so far as is known, to the age 
of Mithradates: the imperial coin of Augustus attributed to it in ‘ Hist. 
Num.,’ p. 440, is a badly preserved coin of Sardis. This therefore 
proves that it is not likely to be the twelfth city meant by Pliny, which 
then must rather be a komopolis composed of the regiones Doris or 
Dablis and Tataion, in which there were curiales, implying a certain 
political constitution (Cod. Theod., XII., 1, 119). 

P. 197 (F, 88). The account of the province Bithynia given by Mr. 
Hardy in his most useful and praiseworthy edition of Pliny’s corre- 
spondence with Trajan, p. 49, is not quite correct. He makes the 
Sangarios the eastern boundary, and yet names in the province several 
cities far east of the Sangarios. The more usual statement, that the 
Billaios is the boundary, is hardly less inaccurate on the opposite side. 
The Billaios lies east of the strict boundary of Bithynia. Yet it is not 
an uncommon statement that the Billaios les west of the Bithynian 
frontier, and that the Parthenios is nearer the true boundary ; and Prof. 
Kiepert, in his latest map, places the frontier line much further east even 
than the Parthenios. The proof given in the text from Strabo and 
Justinian of the true frontier seems to me conclusive. The very name 
Heracleia in Ponto is itself conclusive: there is no other sense for it, as 
used on imperial coins, than “in the province Pontus,” though I do not 
deny that originally the city may have been distinguished from others 
of the same name as “ Heracleia on the (Euxine) Sea.” In the new 
province of Bithynia, formed not later than Diocletian, Heracleia was 
included, but not Krateia or Tion (Justinian, Novel. xx1x.). Moreover, 
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the letter of Pliny to Trajan, 75, seems conclusive that Heracleia and 
Tion were both in Pontus, not in Bithynia, 

Mr. Hardy also attributes to Pliny the list of the XII. civitates of 
Bithynia, which he gives. Pliny gives only the number, but not the 
names, mentioning only Juliopolis or Gordou Kome, and (perhaps) 
Daskylion. The list depends, not on the authority of Pliny, but on that 
of Marquardt, and is, as I have shown in the text, incorrect. Mar- 
quardt’s error in naming Tium as one of the eleven cities of Pontus, and 
Tius as one of the twelve of Bithynia (in addition to Cius), has now 
become traditional, and is repeated by every person who speaks about 
the province. Tius and Tium are the same city, which belongs to 
Pontus. Mr. Hardy also speaks of Prusias or Hyppias: the name 
Hyppias (or rather Hypias) for the city does not, so far as I know, 
oceur. 

I mention these faults, not from any desire to pick faults in a most 
careful and meritorious book, but as an example of the numerous errors 
that I find in almost every paragraph of every writer touching on Asia 
Minor. If we must speak about Asia Minor, surely it is as well that 
there should be some trustworthy book to use as an authority, for it 
cannot be expected that every one shall verify from original authorities 
every statement about the country. 

P. 203 (G, 10). Since this was written, further study has shown me 
that Koloneia in Constantine must mean Koloneia of Armenia. The 
blunder which this implies is much more serious than the one which I 
have attributed to him in the text, and shows astounding ignorance of 
geography, but no other interpretation seems possible. It is then 
necessary to beware of correcting a geographical error in Constantine. 
In Them. p. 14, he ought to have said that Salutaris extends from 
Akroenos to Amorion, but we must not actually alter his text. In 
Them., p. 19, he makes Rodentos and Podantos two places, whereas they 
are only a wrong and a right name of one place. 

P. 217 (G, 38). While I think that the course of the military road 
from Dorylaion to the Halys was as I have described it in the text, I 
fully acknowledge that the proof is incomplete. The alternative route 
down the Tembris valley and up the Istanoz Su to Ankyra has much to. 
recommend it: it was the Roman road, and it seems the more natural 
road. But the arguments that lead me to prefer the other route are, 
(1) the situation of Justinianopolis, whose obvious importance requires 
a situation on the road, (2) the situation of Kaborkion, which can hardly 
have been very far from the road, (3) the bridge Zompi, which seems to 
have been decidedly further south than the mouth of the Tembris. 
Doubt exists only on the section between Akkilaion-Krasos and 
Gorbeous-Akarbous; but the rest is more nearly certain. 

P. 219 (G, 23). Gezatorix is evidently a Gaulish chief, and bears a 
most interesting name, which connects the Gauls of Asia with those of 
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the west. My friend, Mr. Neil, points out to me that Gezatorix is for 
Gaisato-rix, king of the Gaisati, or “ Spearmen.” 

P. 232 (H, 20). Gelzer remarks that the elevation of Amorion to be 
a metropolis over a group of bishoprics is probably earlier than the sack 
of the city by the Arabs in 838. It was autokephalos in 787. 

P. 236 (H, 25). Prof. W. Robertson Smith writes to me that this 
route “is to be found in more original form in Ibn-Khordadhbeh, 
p- 101, sq. (Transl., p. 74)” as— 

Forest of “Ammiria. 
15 m. to the villages of Harrab. 
2 .,, ,, Saghari, the river of ‘Ammiria. 
12 ,, ,, Al-Ij (the Barbarian), or on another reading, Al-Fajj. 
15 ,, ,, Falaimi (var. Calimt) of the forest. 
12 ,, ,, The Jews’ Castle, Hisn-al-Yahid. 
18 ,, ,, Sandabari. 
35 ,, ,, The meadow of the King’s Asses in Daraulia (Dorylaion). 
15 ,, ,, Hisn Gharibuli (with several variants). 
3 ,, 5, Kanais-al-Malik (the King’s Churches). 
5 ,, 5, Al-Tolil (the Hillocks). 
39> Al-Akwar. 
Malajina. 
» > Lhe King’s Stables. 
Hisn-al-Ghabra. 
becca The Strait 
This more accurate account confirms the interpretation in the text. 
The Sangarios and Dorylaion are established. The distance—30 or 85— 
from Dorylaion to Santabaris points to the situation of the latter at 
Bardakchi. 

Gharibuli or Gharoboli is mentioned also in another place by Edrisi, 
as one of the eleven fortresses of the district Lamchik, the others being 
Nikia, el Jehoudi, Agradh, Libadhia (Dorylaion), and Nikomedia. The 
route here given shows that Gharoboli is probably the fortress called 
Kiz Kale, marked by Kiepert beside Inn Ongu (Inn Oghi). Al-Akwar 
or El-Agradh must be Vezir Khan, and Al-Tolil or Mulawwen must 
be Bilejik. The King’s Churches, the Basilika of Anna Comnena 
on the road alike to Kotiaion and to Dorylaion from Nikaia, must be 
Inn Ongu. El Jehoudi is clearly Hisn-al-Yahid. 

The other great divisions of Asia Minor, according to Edrisi, are 
Abhlakhonia, Malatia, El-Afa-chim, Batalous (including Alamin, Merdj- 
el-Chahm, Machkensin or Mechkenis, Barghouth, Amouria), Djarsioun 
(Housba = Sivas), Baklan (Ankira, Tamalo, Talbour, Tokhat, Kaisari), 
Arminiac (Konia, Khizlassa [elsewhere put in Baklan], Ladikie, Dirakio, 
Kaloumi, Belouti), Djaldia (Arsea or Erzeroum), Selefkia, Benadek 
(Adana, El-Massissa, Korra, Tibra, El-Adjouf, Dzoul’kila). 

Colonel Stewart gave me the following estimates from Brussa,— 
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18 miles Gemlek, 48 Isnik (Nikaia), 643 Lefke, 804 Bilejik, 982 Yeni 
Sheher, 112 Aine Gél. Another route is from Isnik, 16% Lefke, 26 Vezir 
Khan, 364 Bilejik, 444 Yeni Keui, 544 Sugut, 80 Sugut Keui, 85} Eski 
Sheher (Dorylaion), 123 Kutaya. 

P. 245 (K, 7) Juliopolis was perexigua civitas in A.D. 112, as Pliny 
mentions to Trajan, Ep. 73. Ignatius is mentioned, in 869, sometimes 
as bishop of Juliopolis, sometimes as bishop of Basileion. 

P. 246 (K, 10). Theodorus is said, in ‘ Dict. Christ. Biogr.’, to have 
been bishop of Daras or Anastasiopolis. He was really bishop of 
Lagania: I know no authority for the statement about Daras, which is 
a city of Mesopotamia, never mentioned in the biography of 8. Theodorus. 
The date of the birth of Theodorus is uncertain, but must have been 
about 540-50. 

P. 247 (K, 11). Since the text has been printed Sir C. W. Wilson 
informs me that the road Caesareia-Terzili-Géne-Alaja, to which I have 
attributed so much importance here and on pp. 265 and 268, is actually 
a route of the first consequence. It is the araba route from Caesareia to 
the coast at Samsun. Goods carried on horseback can find a shorter 
route, but waggons from Samsun (Amisos) go by Marsovan (Phazemon), 
Tchorum, Alaja, to Caesareia. The distance from Marsovan by Kanli 
Bunar Pass, Doghanji (24 miles), and Sitlik Boghaz, to Tchorum is 
about 36 miles, and from Tchorum by Tekiye Hatab Dere and Babu 
Oglu (12 miles) to Alaja in Hussein Ova is about 27 miles. The point 
where this road crossed the Byzantine military road would be an 
important centre, and hence we understand why Basilika Therma was a 
bishopric. 

P. 248 (K, 14). Kaloumne must be the same place that is called by 
Edrisi Kaloumi. Edrisi mentions as cities of the Arminiac district, 
Konia, Khizlassa, Ladikie, Dirakic, Kaloumi, Belouti. Of these 
Konia and Ladikie really belong to the Anatolic Theme, called 
Batalous by Edrisi. I have found some reference to Kaloumne in one of 
the Byzantine writers, but have lost the note on the point: perhaps this 
may meet the eye of some reader who can complete my account of 
the place. 

The suggestion that Kaloumne (see p. 445) is Kotch Hisar, rests 
solely on the fact that Kaloumne was a place that became important 
only in very late time. Such places usually continue to be important 
in Turkish time. It was in Galatia, and its growing importance must 
‘be due to its situation on a road that acquired importance only in later 
time. That was the case with the direct road from Ankyra to 
Archelais, which was of no consequence while the route by Parnassos 
was in use, but which must rise to importance after that route fell into 
decay. Kotch Hisar could hardly be in Roman Galatia, according to 
the boundaries indicated by Ptolemy, but the Jerusalem Itinerary 
extends Galatia much further south than Ptolemy does. Kademna ; 
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‘which is given in Phrygia Salutaris in Notitia I., is perhaps Kaloumne 
erroneously spelt and transferred to the wrong province. 

P. 253 (K, 21). Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Pontus 
Galaticus and Polemoniacus (v. 6, § 9, 10) is on the whole so good as 
to be probably taken, in the main, from a Roman document. Pontus 
Galaticus was added to Galatia, B.c. 7, as is proved by the era of 
Amaseia, combined with Strabo, p. 561; but it was probably enlarged, 
in B.c. 2, by the addition of some territory on the south, including 
‘Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis, and in a.p. 838-9 by the addition of Komana 
and some territory on the east, taken probably after the death of 
Dyteutos. The districts which Ptolemy calls Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Cappadocicus were incorporated in the Province of Galatia in 
4.D. 63. That era appears on the coins of Neocaesareia and Zela, in 
Polemoniacus, and Kerasous and Trapezous in Cappadocicus. From 
the names we may conclude that the former was subject to the 
dynasty of Polemon, but not the latter. 

The kingdoms of Pylaemenes and Deiotarus seem to have been in- 
eorporated in Galatia in B.c. 7,as is shown by the era of Neoclaudi- 
opolis and Gangra, and to have constituted the district which was 
henceforth, under the name Paphlagonia, included in the province 
Galatia. 

But Ptolemy’s enumeration of the cities of Galatia (V. 4, § 6, 9) is 
not good ; in all probability he was deceived by the name Paphlagonia 
applied to a part of the province Galatia, and mentions in this Paph- 
lagonia all the names which he could, from other authorities, include in 
Paphlagonia, and thus puts in the Roman province various cities that 
belong to the Pontic part of Paphlagonia, 7.e. to the province Bithynia- 
Pontus. Also his Claudiopolis, § 9, seems to be identical with his 
Neoclaudiopolis, § 6. 

P. 262-3 (L, 13). After the remarks in Addenda to p. 247, the idea 
suggests itself that the trade-route to Amisos passed not by Ladik and 
Ahmed Serai but by Marsovan (Phazemon): the former is only a horse- 
road, the latter is an araba-road. 

Pp. 275-6 (N, 6) and p. 326(P,8). Compare also the following, from 
the Council of a.p. 680 (Acta, p. 646): Georgius Episcopus territorii 
Daranysensis (Aapavd\ews) seu Analiblae magnae Armeniorum regionis. 
Comparing the Greek form Daranalis with Ptolemy’s Karnalis of 
Chamanene and Karmala of Melitene, we may hazard the conjecture, 
confirming and completing the theory advanced in the text (p. 288-91), 
that in reality there are two places, Daranalis or Darnalis, near the 
borders of Armenia Minor, and Karmalis on the river Karmalas, which 
have been confused and misplaced by Ptolemy. 

P. 285 (O, I.). Compare Parthey, p. 318, 129, Kodwvia 7 viv 
Tagapa. 

P. 305 (O, VII.). A comparison of the list of a.p. 692 with that of 
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Notitie, VII., VIIL, I., makes it probable that Theodosiopolis of Armenia 
was the great fortress of Kamache or Ani. 

P. 324 (P, 6). Gelzer has shown that Hukhaita was an arch- 
bishopric before 553: he is disposed to think that it was elevated to 
that rank between 536 and 553. I still continue to think that its 
elevation had taken place before Hierocles. It became a metropolis 
between 886 and 959, as Gelzer shows, p. 540. 

I may add two further arguments that the passage in Notitia III. 
about Eukhaita and Neai Patrai is corrupt, and that the four bishoprics 
probably are subject to Eukhaita. (1) Other Notitize show that Mar- 
maritzana was subject to Neai Patrai, but Notitia III. adds it by error 
to the bishoprics subject to the preceding metropolis of Mitylene. 
(2) Notitia III. goes on to state that there are no bishoprics subject to 
Khonai; but I have shown in CB that a group of bishoprics round 
Khonai were in all probability subject to it. 

I therefore think that Notitia III. ought to read, To Néwy Ilarpav, 
5 Mappapir6dvov. TS Biyairwv, 6 Talddwv x.t.A. Td ’Apdorpidos Opdvos 
broxeipevos ok éotw. TS Xwvav, 6 Savdov «1.4. Notitia X. gives this 
arrangement, except for Khonai. 

P. 341° (Q, 15) and p. 368 (T, 22). The statement of Hdrisi that 
Dzoul-kila, Adana, El-Massissa (i.e. Missis, Mansista, or Mopsouestia), 
Korra, Tibra, and El-Adjouf, were the chief fortresses of Benadek, quite 
confirms the opinion expressed in the note to p. 341. The fortresses 
in this list seem to be south of Tauros, and I cannot therefore place 
Dzoul-kila or Dsu-l-kala on the road from the Gates to Ankyra, where 
Sideropalos probably must have been (Theophan., p. 482). It is then 
necessary to give up the identification of Sideropalos with Dsu-l-kala, 
which rests only on the resemblance of name, always a very slippery 
and uncertain ground (p. 101 and p. 430). The difficulties all dis- 
appear if we identify Safssaf with Sideropalos, and Dsu-l-kala with 
Andrasos. The latter is a fortress on one of the Isaurian passes, the 
former a fortress of Cappadocia. 

P. 341 (Q, 16). Gelzer, p. 543, comes from different reasons to the 
same conclusion as to the date when Herakleia-Kybistra was Taised to 
the rank of an archbishopric. 

P. 346 (Q, 28). The Pyrgos of Barbarossa’s march must evidently 
have replaced Mistya, the site of which is close to it. The possibility 
must be alluded to that this Pyrgos is meant by the bishopric Pyrgoi of 
Notitie IIL, X., XIII.,and even by the Anydroi Pyrgoi of Theophanes. 
This view is not taken in the text, because these Notitiz give Ilistra as. 
a separate bishopric; but considering the loose way in which these 
registers were kept, this reason is not conclusive. The point must be 
left uncertain, but I incline to the view taken in the text on the ground 
of the epithet Anydroi, which points to the great waterless plains about 
Orbugh and Savatra. 
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P. 348 (Q, 85). The reasoning here is too compressed to be clear. 
There was an imperial estate between Andabalis and Tyana: it was a 
great centre for horse-breeding, and in the fourth century the equi 
curules produced there are mentioned in the Jerusalem Itinerary, which 
calls the estate “Villa Pampali.” This corrupt name has been 
emended to Palmati, and it has been supposed that the race-horses. 
equi Palmatiani, derived their name from Palmatius (CB, § Liv), 
a lessee of the estate. The head of the monastery Pasa, which must be 
in the neighbourhood, had to provide horses for the post-service (Q, 33). 
This imperial estate must, as I argue, be identified with the imperial. 
estate near Tyana, whose existence at a later date under the name 
Drizes I prove in the text. Then I infer from the Dragai of Ptolemy 
that the name existed already in the second century. The estate evi- 
dently comprised the splendid land about Bor, and extended past the 
springs of Xanxaris to the neighbourhood of Andabalis. There is every 
probability that the breeding of these horses belonged to the priests of 
Zeus Asmabaios cr Asbamaios at an early time, and that the property 
and the trade was inherited from them by the Cappadocian kings and. 
the Roman emperors. Prof. Sayce informs me that some of the clay 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters, which I purchased from a 
dealer in Kaisari, relate to the sale of horses. Independent reasons. 
make it probable that these tablets come ultimately from Tyana.* The 
contradiction between the cold fountains of Philostratus, the salt foun- 
tains of Strabo, and the hot springs at Xanxaris, is doubtless to be 
explained by the existence of several fountains. The neighbourhood of 
Bor is exceedingly well watered, and I now regret that I did not 
explore the sources of the water which flows in abundance through the 
town. The name Tvava ought to be in English Twana rather than 
Tyana: Twana was pronounced Dana by Xenophon. 

P. 353 (R, 6). Those who desiderate any further proof of my 
identification of Loulon with Halala-Faustinopolis will find it in the 
signature of A.p. 879, ®i\urros AovAov. Loulon was therefore a 
bishopric, and, as is frequently the case in the Councils of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the native name Loulon had taken the place of a 
Greco-Roman title.t The proof that this name was ee ee is, 
I think, yao 

P. 368 (T, 24). The Latin list of the bishoprics of Isauria published 
by Gelzer, p. 565, adds some further evidence. This list gives Moshbda 
(ie. Mousbanda) and Nefelia (i.e. Nephelis) which are found in no 
Notitia, while it omits Juliosebaste, Hierapolis and Lauzados. ‘There 
can be little doubt that Nephelis is the native name of Juliosebaste; for 


* But see p. 39, note f, to the contrary. 
+ Lhave elsewhere mentioned numerous examples of this, e.g. Prakana, Kardabounda, 


Nephelis, &e. 
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the position of the latter in Hierocles corresponds well to the position of 
Nephelis in the Peripli (see Leake, pp. 199-200). Nephelis is mentioned 
as a bishopric in 451, Sebastia (i.e. Juliosebaste) in 458; the identity of 
the two suits all the facts known to me. The Latin list has nine 
bishoprics, from Kalenderis to Yotapi (i.e. Iotape), in the same order as 
Hierocles, substituting Nephelis for Juliosebaste. 

This list gives as three separate bishoprics, Mousbada, Sbide, 
and Sibilia (under the form Sevila). This proves that Sbide and 
Sibilia (as is done in my text) must be distinguished as separate 
bishoprics, though their names approximate in form. Notitia III. 
also distinguishes 6 YvBdAwv and 6 Sv7jdwv (i.e. SvBydwv) as separate 
bishoprics. Gelzer’s Latin list omits Hierapolis entirely, and in 
all probability this proves that one of the three, Sibilia, Sbide, or 
Mousbada, is identical with it. Sbide appears along with Hierapolis in 
several lists, and must therefore be a different place from it. The 
order of the Latin list, Claudiopolis, Diocaesareia, Oropi (i.e. Olbe), 
Dalisandos, Sevila, when compared with Hierocles, makes it highly 
probable that Sevila or Sibila is identical with Hierapolis. If this 
identity is accepted, then the various arguments that have been 
collected in the text about the people Koropisseis, about Sibila, and 
about Hierapolis, coincide in establishing that that people, with their 
chief city Sibila-Hierapolis, inhabited the northern part of Isauria 
close to Lykaonia, on the road between Claudiopolis and Laranda. 
Frederick Barbarossa passed though Sibilia when he marched along this 
road, 

This identification of Sibila as the native name of Hierapolis also 
confirms the separation that I have made between Verinopolis-Psebila of 
Lykaonia and Sibila of Isauria. 

P. 376 (T, 46). The statement in the text is perhaps too brief and 
obscure. The title ‘applied to Carminius might also be applied to any 
other governor of Lycia-Pamphylia, for a few towns, which belonged 
according to the pre-Roman ethnic system to Isauria, were included, 
probably from 74 a.p. onwards, in the province Lycia~-Pamphylia. 
These towns are Lyrbe, Kolobrassos, Kasai, Laerte, Kibyra, Korakesion, 
and Syedra, which are all mentioned by Ptolemy as towns of Cilicia 
Tracheia, butin the Roman Pamphylia. Beginning from some period in 
the second or early third century, Cilicia Tracheia came to be designated 
as Tsauria, a name which by’Strabo and Ptolemy is restricted to a small 
district about -Lystra and Isaura; hence the inscription says that 
Carminius governed Lycia, Pamphylia, and Isauria, just as the legates - 
of Galatia are often said to govern Paphlagonia and Phrygia, though 
they only ruled small parts of these countries. 

P. 381 (T, 61). The apparent contradiction that Sebaste struck 
imperial coins from Augustus onwards and autonomous coins between 
38 and 72 would no doubt be resolved by a study of the coins, which is 
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not in my power. The city may have been at some period included in 
the Empire, then made autonomous, and then taken under the Empire 
again, but it can hardly be supposed to have been striking at the same 
time imperial and autonomous coins. 

P. 385. Leo Diaconus, p. 52, however, correctly places Mopsouestia 
on the Pyramos. His geography is usually very accurate, though he 
does put Claudiopolis in Galatia, instead of Honorias: KAavdiovroXs, 7d 
eddacmovérraroy xwpiov tov Tadarév. This, however, is a pure error, 
arising from forgetfulness of the old historical divisions, which had lost 
all political reality since the institution of the Themes, though they 
were still kept up in the ecclesiastical arrangement. It is, of course, 
impossible in this passage to understand Neoclaudiopolis-Andrapa, 
which was included in the Roman Province Galatia, because there is no 
example of the use of the name Neoclaudiopolis in Byzantine times, and 
Andrapa could not be called cidapmovéoraroy Tadarév. 

P. 385. The statement in Parthey, p. 313, 29, KaoraBadAa KiAtxias 
7 viv Maora is certainly incorrect. 

P. 3886. Kabissos is also mentioned asa bishopric of Cilicia Secunda in 
the Latin Notitia published by Gelzer, ‘ Zft. f. protest. Theologie,’ XII. 
p- 564. This Notitia gives Mopsouestia as autokephalos, as does also 
Nilus Doxapatrius, and adds nine bishoprics subject to Anazarbos, viz., 
the eight that are given in Notitia I. (reading Cambrisopolis=KaBi- 
adrohs) with the addition of Sysya. This last is obviously the modern 
Sis (see p. 385). Sis and Flavias are therefore mentioned as separate 
bishoprics in this Notitia, whereas I identify them. But the Latin 
writer, who copied out at Antioch a Greek Notitia (Gelzer, loc. cit., 
p- 568), the arrangement in which belonged to a much earlier date, 
knew that Sis was the seat of a bishop in his time, but did not know 
that it was given in his list under the name Flavias. He therefore on 
his own authority added Sisia at the end of the list. 

P. 396 (V., 10). It may be inferred from Gelzer’s articles (see 
Addenda to p. 89) that Mistheia was elevated to the rank of auto- 
kephalos about 810-820; and that Neapolis, Kotiaion, and Selge were 
recognised as autokephaloi about 820-38, about which time also Amorion 
became a metropolis. 

P. 332 (Q, 3). A village of the territory of Lystra was named 
Kilistra (see my paper in ‘ Bull. Corr. Hell.,’ 1883, p. 314). It retains 
the old name, 6 miles N.W. from Lystra, and contains a remarkable 
series of churches cut in the rock. 

P. 347 (Q, 33). Pasa and Paspasa were probably alternative forms. 
So in Phrygia (C, 18) inscriptions have both Salouda and Salsalouda, 
and I have unnecessarily supposed that the latter was due to an error 
of the engraver: in Ephesos there was a tribe Benneis or Bembineis, 


Wood, Inscr. Temp., p. 4. 


a 
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P. 368. 'The Latin list published by Gelzer, of bishoprics subject to 
Seleuceia of Isauria, is so important and so difficult of access in the 
Jahrbuch that I add it here :— 


13 Claudiopolis 5 Lamos 16 Germanicopolis 
11 Diocaesareia 6 Antiocheia parva — Moshda 

12 Oropi 7 Nefelia — Domaeciopolis 
15 Dalisandos 8 Ristria 21 Sbidi 

14 Sevila 9 Selenunta — Zinonopolis 

2 Kelenderis 10 Yotapi 20 Andrasson 

3 Anemori 18 Philadelphia parva 19 Miloy 

4 Titopolis 17 Yrinopolis 22 Neapolis 


I give this list in the original order, and prefix the numbers showing 
the place of each town in Hierocles: No. 23 Lauzados is omitted in the 
Latin list. Three cities given in the Latin list are omitted by Hierocles. 

P. 117. Gambreion, placed by Franz on C. I. G., No. 3562, at Kinik 
between Pergamos and Germe, has been omitted.* 

Pp. 193, 440. Niese’s papers on Strabo in Rhein. Mus. 1883, and 
Hermes, though they have taught me much since J read them in 
April 1890, have not altered my opinion about the eleven civitates in 
the province Pontus as arranged by Pompey. 

P. 247. Mithridation in Pontus, given by Pompey to Brogitarus, 
when he made him king of the Trokmoi in B.c. 63 or 62, must be a city 
on the frontier of Galatia and Pontus, taken into the Roman province 
Galatia in B.c. 25. It is, therefore, most probably a temporary name of 
Eukhaita (unless that town was part of Gazelonitis, as is very likely) or 
Karissa or Euagina. 

P. 376. Mommsen, differing from Marquardt, p. 387, considers that 
Cilicia was separated from Syria, and governed by a praetorian legate 
from as early as 58 A.D. See Res G. D. Aug., p. 173. 

P. 442. In March 1890 I saw Kubitschek’s article, “ die sullanische 
Aera” in A, HE. Mittheil. a. Oesterr., 1890. His polemic against 
Cichorius in “ Berlin. Sitzungsber.,” 1889, p. 365, who places the era 
in 84, is conclusive. Kubitschek makes it Sept. 23, 85. I still prefer 
June 22 or July 1, 85. Ido not admit that an inscription of Apollonia 
can be taken in evidence of an era, which, as Mommsen observes, is 
confined to Phrygia and the eastern parts of Lydia. Kubitschek doubts 
my copy of the Trajanopolis inscription. I have verified it on the 
impression, and am permitted also to quote Prof. Th. Mommsen’s 
opinion, after inspecting the impression. My reading is correct. The 
titles of the emperor show complete ignorance of the proper forms, and 


* Pakalcia in C. I. G., 3568, must not be connected with P i 
. ‘ , ankaleia (p. 281); 
M. Waddington (on Le Bas, 1011) corrects the text to Paraleia, 
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are consistent with any year of Hadrian’s reign. The last lines 
are :— 

eripednbevrov [Xwo }6[ vy jous ’Apre[pu- 

dépov Tod Mevirrov kat PrdvOov Swo- 

Gévous. érous od. py(vds) Acdov PB’. 
I have not seen Cichorius’s paper. 

At the last moment, through the kindness of Dr. Imhoof Blumer, I 
am able to add the following notes from his ‘“‘ Griechische Miinzen.” 
He rejects all coins of Dia in Bithynia, referring them to Diospolis- 
Kabeira-Neocaesareia. He dates the era of Amaseia in 2 B.c., of 
Komana Pontica in 35 4.v., of Gangra in an uncertain year, 4 B.C. at 
latest. He accepts Sebaste of Paphlagonia as a city coining money, and 
takes it as a name of Kytoros: I should rather, from the facts which he 
quotes, take it as a title assumed by Amastris for a few years. His 
explanation of Nikomedeia Dipontos can hardly be accepted. It means 
that the territory of the city extended from sea to sea, i.e. from the gulf 
of Astakos to the Euxine. The facts quoted by him about the name 
Ketis or Kietis disprove the theory advanced by Svoronos, and disputed 
on p. 455. 

P. 253 (K, 21). The changes in Galatia Provincia, may be completed 
as follows. The evidence is fragmentary and insufficient. Most of the 
dates are got from coins, according to the corrections of Imhoof 
Blumer. 

Bc. 25, The kingdom of Amyntas formed into a province, including 

the three Galatian tribes, Lykaonia as far as Lystra, 
Isaura and Derbe,* the greater part of Pisidia, Milyas, 
and Kabalis. 

7-4. Paphlagonia, with Gangra and Andrapa, is added to the 
province on the death of Deiotarus Philadelphus, The 
exact year is uncertain. 

6. Komama, and probably Augustus’s other colonies, Olbasa, 
Kremna, Parlais, Lystra, Antiocheia, founded. 

3 or 2, Quirinius, governor of Syria, conquers the Homonades. 
Apparently, they must have been attached to Galatia. 
rather than to Syria-Cilicia. See Mommsen, Res Gest. 
D. Aug., p. 177. 

2. Sebastopolis and part of Kolopene added to the province on 
the death of Ateporix; also Amaseia and _ probably 
Gazelonitis. 

A.D. 35. Komana, and probably Ibora, Verisa, and even Siara, added 
to the province on the death of Dyteutos. The districts 
of Amaseia, Gazelonitis, Sebastopolis, and Komana, are 


* Derbe was in B.c. 20 attached (Strab. p. 569) to the Eleventh Strategia of 
Cappadocia: see pp. 337, 372. 
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summed up by Ptolemy under the name Pontus 
Galaticus. 

P. 364 (T 7). At the last moment M. Waddington points out to me 
a piece of evidence which I had by an unpardonable and hardly 
conceivable oversight omitted*: Diocaesareia struck coins as Metropoli s 
Kennaton (see ‘Hist. Num.,’ s.v.). To sum up the evidence about 
Diocaesareia-Prakana, it was— 

1. In the Decapolis, i.e. on the Ermenek Su or lower Kalykadnos ; 

2. In Kennatis, which struck coins along with Lalassis both 
under the dynast Polemon and as a Koinon, and must 
therefore be conterminous with it; 

3. Not far from Selenceia (see p. 364) ; 

. On the road from Laranda to Seleuceia ; 

5. A frontier city between the Turks of Konia and the Byzantines, 
at the time when the latter possessed Seleuceia and the 
road along the coast. 

6. According to my interpretation of a coin, adjoining Olba; 

7. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Olba by Hierocles, in 
the valuable Latin list, p. 452, and in Notitia IIL. ; 

8. Mentioned along with Claudiopolis and Hierapolis-Koropissos 
in Notitia I. 

These arguments seem conclusive. The only doubt that remains 
is whether Leake’s conjectural position of Claudiopolis at Mut is correct, 
in which case Diocaesareia should be placed on the road between it and 
Seleuceia, or whether Leake is wrong and Diocaesareia was at Mut. 
Mut seems to be the important and central city on the great road from 
Laranda to Seleuceia: now Claudiopolis is a Roman Colony, which 
would naturally be placed on such a road, and for this reason I feel 
bound to follow Leake. Diocaesareia, to judge from its coinage, was a 
more important city than Claudiopolis, of which no coins are known: 
Diocaesareia is implied in several references to be on the above- 
mentioned road, and the historical allusions show its importance in the 
twelfth century; but Claudiopolis is hardly mentioned throughout 
history, and bishops of Claudiopolis are much less frequent at the 
Councils than those of Diocaesareia (unless Kardabounda be the native 
name of Claudiopolis). The arguments 5 to 8 however suggest that 
Diocaesareia was between Claudiopolis and Mut. It is evident that 
in any case Claudiopolis and Diocaesareia were neighbouring cities, 
and the example of the ancient Laodiceia ad Lycum and the modern 
Denizli (Thingozlu according to Mas Latrie, Trésor de Chron., p. 1800) 
show that the comparative importance of neighbouring cities may vary 
much between the latest Byzantine and the Turkish time.t 


nN 


* Tt is given in my table of Isaurian cities. 


+ I can add in Sept. 1890 the confirmatory epigraphic evidence, discovered by us in 
July, that Claudiopolis was situated at Mut. 
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Now what was the line of road from Claudiopolis (Mut) to 
Seleuceia? Col. Stewart traversed this road, crossing the Kalykadnos 
south of Mut, and keeping the right side of the river. Frederick 
Barbarossa, who must have marched by way of Mut, traversed the 
mountains by Sibilia, reached and crossed the river of Selephica, 
ie. the Kalykadnos, and then again traversed the mountains to 
Seleuceia, where he was drowned while a second time fording the river 
(see p. 346). 

Diocaesareia, then, along with Kennatis, I have placed on the south 
side of the Kalykadnos, not far from Claudiopolis. This position 
shows that M. Waddington’s restoration of the coin of Polemon (see 
p. 373) may still be correct, though that which I have proposed is also 
plausible. 

P. 366 (T 15). M. Svoronos’s paper in "Edy. ’Apx. 1889, p. 67 
(shown me by Mr. Head), proves the existence of a form KIHTON in 
the legend on coins of Koropissos, as confirmed by an Athenian 
inscription. He therefore concludes that the Koropissos which struck 
coins is the city between Archelais and Savatra, and not a city of 
Isauria. He has not observed in the first place Koropassos, not Koro- 
pissos, is given by Strabo, the sole authority who mentions it (except 
perhaps Ptolemy under the form Adopissos); secondly, that Koropassos 
was apparently a mere village, which it is hardly justifiable to turn 
into a metropolis of an otherwise unknown people; and thirdly, that at 
the Nicene Council Athenaeus Corpissitanus is mentioned among the 
bishops of Isauria, so that he is not correct in saying that Koropissos of 
Isauria is quite unknown. It also probably occurs in the Peutinger 
Table as Coriopio. I see no difficulty in taking Kijrev and Kyrov as 
equivalent forms, reproducing in Greek letters an Isaurian name, which 
wes pronounced with y following the kK. A similar example of the 
spirant w introduced after A in Isaurian pronunciation is explained on 
p- 312, note, and p. 402. The spirant y is represented in Greek by ! in 
the Pamphylian forms EZTFEAIYZ, ZEAYUIYE, ETAEFIYE. See p. 453. 

P. 378 (T 41), 417, 450. The proposed identification of Laerte and 
Totapa (Smith’s Dict., s.v. Iotapa) is impossible, for coins of both cities 
occur. But they seem necessarily to be very near each other, Laerte in 
Pamphylia provincia according to Ptolemy, while lotapa is proved by 
its very name to have been in the kingdom of Antiochus and Iotapa. 

P. 375, and p. 371. Lakanatis should perhaps be placed further 
west than Selentis. The evidence is unsatisfactory. The argument 
that it was south of the Ermenek Su (p. 371) depends on the assumption 
that the coins of Antiochus reading AAKANATON belong to the period 
41-72, when Antiochus seems only to have had territory near the coast ; 
but they may have been struck in 38 (see p. 375). 

P. 380 (T 56). The passage of Cinnamus, p. 180, which is quoted 
on p. 382, T 63, may seem to be adverse to the situation assigned to 
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Lamos; but that passage is a serious difficulty in other respects, for it 
distinctly implies that the fortress of Lamos was in Cilicia. Possibly 
the word Cilicia is used by Cinnamus in the old and wider sense, 
including Cilicia Tracheia. The situation which I assign to Lamos, 
however, is merely a choice among difficulties, which I cannot clear up 
completely. Cinnamus and Strabo are distinctly adverse to me. 
Mr. Bent has kindly sent me a slight sketch of his splendid discoveries 
near the river Lamos; and between the mouth of the river and the site 
of Olba are several ruins which may belong to the city Lamos. For the 
present, however, the arguments in this difficult case are not so strong 
as to make me waver in my allegiance to the Byzantine documents. 

P. 390 (V. 6). An additional argument for the site of Parlais so far 
to the west might be found in the inference drawn by Mommsen in his 
last edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum, p. 119, that Augustus 
founded no colonies in Lykaonia, but only in Pisidia. But in the first 
place Augustus must have interpreted the name Pisidia in a very wide 
sense; for he founded Lystra. In the second place the inference from 
his words and his omissions cannot be pressed, for he does not claim to 
have founded any colonies in Galatia, yet Germa (see p. 224) seems to be 
his foundation. 

P. 423. M. Waddington informs me that on grounds of style, he is 
disposed to place Titakaza in Mysia. 

I purchased a copy of Rittmeister von Diest’s “ Von Pergamon iiber 
den Dindymos zum Pontus” in London on May 5, 1890; and have to 
add some notes after a hasty glance over his most interesting and 
accurately written account of his journey. His paper is in many 
respects a model of what such a paper should be. In one point I am 
indebted to him for an important correction; but in all other places 
where he breaks a lance with me, I remain of opinion that my 
arguments are untouched and unshaken. 

His descriptions of the country are clear, and his map is, in those 
parts where I have travelled, like a picture of what I saw. I have 
been struck with the same quality in Admiral Spratt’s map of Pisidia, 
whereas in Kiepert’s maps, drawn not from sight but from the reports 
of travellers, it is notably absent. In my book all attempt to describe 
the country has been precluded by consideration of space and time: and 
I see little prospect that I shall ever be allowed by other work to 
record great part of what I have learned about the country. 

Von Diest pays great attention to the explanation of Turkish words, 
and we find in his work few errors. In a number of cases he gives me 
new information as to the meaning of names. My knowledge of 
Turkish has been entirely picked up by ear from the peasants, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to get from them any explanation of a name. I 
have always paid great attention to distinguishing Turkish from non- 
Turkish names; but the peasants can hardly be brought to understand 
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what you want when you ask what is the meaning of the name of their 
village. A village is called Okiiz Hyiik; you ask the meaning; the 
invariable reply is “It is the name.” If after five minutes of explana- 
tion and questioning you elicit at last that the name means “ Ox-Mound,” 
you are very lucky. Of the slighter errors that occur in Von Diest’s 
paper, | give some examples: p. 10, Karaveli, personal name, should be 
Kara Veli, “ Black Veli;” p. 5, Eri-gdl should probably be Egri Giz, 
‘““Squint Eye,” a very common name; ibid., Kotch means “Ram ;” 
p. 15, Jaila (Yaila), “summer residence of nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribes;” p. 17, Jaghschilar (Yaghjilar), “Hunters;” p. 19, Kasse, a 
word commonly misunderstood, is given correctly (or nearly so); 
p- 27, the account of Seibek (Zeibek) is thoroughly accurate for the 
first time in print, so far as I have seen; p. 28, Kara-Chiderli; Heuder 
(as I have spelt it) is, if I rightly understand my informant, the name 
of John Baptist ; ibid., Harmanar should be Harmanlar. 

On p. 11 (compare my p. 117) he describes the ruins at Bergas, 
where Dr. Schuchhardt places Perperine. The fullest description is 
given by Fabricius in Athen. Mittheil., 1886. No evidence for the 
name Perperine is given except a general argument from the words 
of Strabo, p. 607. The passage of Galen, quoted in this book, p. 117 
and p. 13, seems to have escaped the notice of all these writers. Galen 
expressly states that Perperine bordered on Pergamos. 

Von Diest fixes Larissa at Burnudschuk (Burunjiik), relying chiefly 
on Aristides’s description of his journey from Smyrna to Kyme and 
Pergamos; he does not mention that I discussed the journey at length, 
and fixed Larissa accordingly, in 1881. He also discusses the situation 
of Neon Teichos; he rejects the situation at Yanik Keui (which I 
proposed in 1881), and places it between Boz Keui and Okiiz Keui, where, 
however, he says that he has in vain looked for ruins. He concludes 
from this, not as he ought that his situation is wrong, but that all 
traces have disappeared. Let me quote Prof. Ernst Fabricius against 
him (‘Theben, p. 5): ‘“menschliche Ansiedelungen pflegen die 
natiirliche Beschaffenheit des Bodens in einer Weise umzugestalten, 
dass die Spuren auf Jahrtausende unvertilgbar bleiben.” These words 
are indubitably true. 

Not to spend a couple of pages on a point that I proved in 1881, I 
need only say that Von Diest’s arguments do not seem to me to touch 
the point at issue. Neon Teichos and Larissa were rival cities 
competing for the command of the Hermas plain. Strabo’s account of 
the foundation of Neon Teichos by Locrians before Kyme itself was 
founded, which Von Diest takes for real history, is a mere myth 
founded on the historical relation between Larissa and Neon Teichos. 

Several cases have struck me in which Von Diest has not quite 
accurately represented my words. On p. 26 he says that “ Ramsay, der 
guletzt diese Gegend bereiste,” states the sources of the oe as 
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being at Aigai. I was the first and not the latest visitor to Aigai, viz. 
in January, 1881. I went up from Ali Agha to it one day, and 
returned within forty-eight hours. The country was a blank on the 
maps, and, speaking in contrast to Myrina at the mouth, I loosely said 
that Aigai was “near the head of the” Pythikos. I am afraid that I 
have in many other cases used a similar expression, though I knew that 
the place of which I was speaking was miles below the actual source. 
The sketch map which I gave represented only what I had seen. No 
one had ever before put the Pythikos ou a map, and I simply put it in 
as far as my eyes had seen it; and my sketch was printed, cmitting 
part of what I placed on it (viz. the two rivulets surrounding Aigai 
mentioned in my text): as I did not see a proof of the map, it was out 
of my power to make any correction. This took place in 1881, and 
even in 1882 the map published by M. Pottier in the Bulletin makes 
the Pythikos rise far below Aigai and quite near the sea. Perhaps this 
is what Von Diest is thinking about. 

On p. 82 Von Diest attributes to me the paper describing the 
Pythikos valley and the ruins of Usun Assarlyk (Uzun Hassanli is the 
correct name), the description of which is so vague that he complains 
that even an eye-witness cannot follow it. I did not write the paper ; 
I have not explored the valley of the Pythikos; I have never seen the 
ruins at Uzun Hassanli. 

On p. 48 he says that I have not visited the Murad Dagh (Mount 
Dindymos). That is not quite accurate. It is true that I did not 
make the same route as Von Diest describes; but I have been very near 
Bel Ova, and received detailed information about Bel Ova, Oisu, and 
the other places described by Von Diest. All the names which he 
gives are familiar tome. My opinion was that there was here no city, 
but only villages comprised within the bishopric of Appia. Von 
Diest’s clear and admirable description only confirms my opinion ; but 
still I fully acknowledge that of the two names which he suggests, 
Tiberiopolis may possibly belong to this neighbourhood. It is, 
however, highly improbable that a city with a coinage like Tiberiopolis 
should be situated in this remote and obscure district, where I doubt 
whether any trace of Greco-Roman civilisation existed until the third 
century. I still see no reason to alter any opinion expressed in C. B., 
part II., about this district, and regard Von Diest’s work as a distinct 
confirmation of mine. j 

Von Diest argues on p. 41 against my opinion about Koula, and 
about the ancient village Koloe in Kara Tash district (see pp. 123 and 
432). His arguments contain several inaccuracies. He considers it 
improbable “that the stone should have been carried ten miles across 
the mountains. Such statements of the Turks are always untrustworthy. 
The sixty-three Greek coins found in the neighbourhood attest that an 


ancient city existed at Koula; Koula, therefore, is Koioe.” I have only 
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to remark that I have known larger stones carried a longer distance; 
that there are no mountains between Kara Tash and Koula; that I do 
not depend in this instance on any statement of Turks; that I have 
proved the existence of an ancient city Satala near Koula, and of a 
Byzantine fortress Opsikion even nearer still; and that Koloe was a 
remote country village and not a city. I may also say that I have 
known Asia Minor more years than Von Diest months; that I have 
visited Koula three times, seen the stone on every visit, and investi- 
gated its history as carefully as I could. Von Diest spent one night in 
Koula, and saw no ancient remains except some coins purchased by 
a physician in the town; yet I know that numerous ancient remains 
exist in the town, brought chiefly from Satala, partly also from 'Tabala, 
Maeonia, and even greater distances. On the strength of this limited 
acquaintance with the town and its surroundings, Von Diest is not 
justified in waiving aside my assertion, that the stone in question was 
brought from Kara Tash by a Greek dealer in madder-root, with the 
words “derartige Angaben der Turken sind stets unzuverlassig.” 
After ten years’ experience I also have learned something about the 
worthlessness or value of such evidence; and I have also learned that 
some travellers will pick up trustworthy information and see numerous 
remains where others will find no remains, and be told only falsehoods. 

Von Diest places Trajanopolis at Ushak on the authority of Kiepert. 
I have shown that Trajanopolis was situated at Giaour Euren, “ Infidel 
Ruins,” about six English miles east of Ushak. Von Diest gives this 
name incorrectly as Giauren. His transcription of Turkish names 
sometimes shows that he has not understood the peasants’ pronunciation, 
which often slurs over a syllable (compare his Hadjischein for Hadji 
Hussein, on p. 47). Unfortunately, Von Diest did not explore the 
branch of the Senaros that flows from Tchedje Keui past Banaz to 
Islam Keui. I have a suspicion that Alia may be found beside Banaz. 
Banaz was formerly the seat of government, which recently has been 
changed to Islam Keui. See p. 138. 

After reading Von Diest’s remarks about the Tembris valley, I see 
nothing to alter in what I have said about Prepenissos, Kotiaion, and 
Dorylaion. On the few points in which he differs from me I remain 
unconvinced by his arguments, and it is not advisable to spend more 
time on them. 

We now come toa point in which Von Diest (p. 58) enables me to 
correct a mistaken argument in the text of this book (p. 207 ff.). I had 
refused to accept Texier’s identification of Mudurlu with Modrene; but 
according to Von Diest the official name is Mudurnu. I cannot refuse 
to identify Mudurnu with Modrene. I must follow the natural and 
simplest interpretation of the evidence, whatever difficulties be caused 
thereby. Mudurlu, then, is a remarkable and indisputable example, 
such as I have long sought, of popular etymology modifying a name to 
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get a form with a meaning in Turkish. I have, therefore, to oe 
and apologise for my words in speaking of Kiepert’s “ error” in 
identifying Mudurlu with Modrene. 

Next arises the question, does this affect the site of Mela, which was 
included under the same bishopric? I must answer in the negative. 
Justinianopolis-Mela seems to me to be placed on the Byzantine 
Military Road by the argument in Chapter G. But, if Ibora on the 
Tris and Pimolisa on the Halys were united under one bishop, I see no 
difficulty in assuming that Modrene and Mela, at a less distance from 
each other, were united under one bishop. 

Another difficulty arises with regard to the river Gallos and the 
village Modra at its source. Von Diest accepts Perrot’s view that 
Modra also was situated at Mudurlu. This I cannot accept. Strabo 
distinctly asserts that Modra was in Phrygia Epiktetos, or Phrygia 
towards the Hellespont (p. 543), and Mudurlu cannot possibly be in 
Phrygia.* Moreover the bishopric of Gallos was subject to the metro- 
politan of Nikomedeia, and I have tried to show what were the limits of 
Nikomedeian authority. The argument which I have advanced about the 
river Gallos from Strabo’s statement as to its distance from Nikomedeia 
is also, I think, strong. Von Diest’s argument on p. 58 is founded 
on a mistranslation. Strabo does not say that the Sangarios becomes 
navigable in consequence of the access of water from the river Gallos. 

The change of position of Modrene relieves us of the difficulty with 
regard to the bounds of the Themes, as described on p. 211. 

Justinian’s bridge over the Sangarios (see p. 214) is said by Von 
Diest to be about 6 or 8 kilometres from the present bed of the river. 
It is built over the river Tchark Su (which flows out of the Sabandja 
Lake, and joins the Sangarios not very far from the sea), the Melas of 
Pachymeres, II., p. 331 (see p. 210). It has now no connection with 
the Sangarios, though the country between them is level, so that a 
former connection is quite possible. The bridge has eight arches, and 
is 435 metres long. 

Von Diest’s paper is full of information about the Kaikos valley. It 
remains for some one now to do the Kaystros and Meander valleys. 

P. 127 and p. 155. MM. Waddington and Imhoof Blumer assign all 
the coins to Germe on the Kaikos. The opinion expressed in the text 
was not founded on proper study, and for the present I of course defer 
to their opinion. 

P. 342. Mr. Bent has justified my forecast completely; he has 
discovered Hieropolis (i.e. Kastabala), with inscriptions of Artemis 
Perasia, on the north side of the Pyramos, where it comes nearest 
Osmanie. Considering the remarkably diverse opinions of M. Th. 
Reinach and M. Imhoof Blumer, the confirmation is highly satisfactory. 


e Perrot’s work is not accessible to me in Aberdeen. Von Diest reports that Perrot 
considers Strabo guilty of an error. I prefer to follow Strabo. 
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— Cibotos, 393, 403, 430, 431, 438 
Apenzinsos, 307 
Aperlai, 425 
Aphaka, 386 
Aphnitis, 157 
Aphrazeia, 216, 218, 227 
Aphrodisias, 49, 114, 422 
Apia, 54, 146, 151, 178, 458 
Aplekta, 199 
Apocomensis vieus, 246 
Apollinaris, 55 
Apollo, 14, 24, 312 
Lairbenos, 84, 136 
Didymean, 112 note 
Sarpedonios, 379 
Apollon Patroos, 304 
Apollonia, 19, 44, 49, 57, 252, 
412, 414 note 
ad Rhyndacum, 119, 180, 181, 196 
Cariae 
—— Lyciae, 425 
———— Lydiae, 126 
of Pisidia, 44 note, 86 
Apolloniatis lake, 181 
Apollonis, 126, 167 
Apollonos Hieron, 123 
Aporidos Kome, 172 note, 421 
Apotropaios, 110 
Appia, 146. See Apia 
Aptaos, 163 
Aqua Sarvene, 10 
Aque Saravene, 264, 268, 297, 301 
Aquilius, Manius, 47, 164 
Ara, 218, 249 
Arabessoi, 312 note 
Arabissos, 35, 49, 55, 77, 221, 271, 276, 
277, 278, 280, 309, 311, 350 
Arabraka, 275, 286 
Arabs, 87 
Aranda, 382 note 
Arane, 71 
Arangas, 71 
Aranis, 71, 2751 
Arasaxa, 49, 272, 288, 306 
Arasizia, 412 
Arathia, 306 
Araunia, 246 
Avauraci or Arauraka, 55, 56 
Arauraka, 275, 286 
Area, 66, 273, 314 
Arcadiopolis, 114, 225 
Arcelaio, 237 
Archangelos, 12, 108 
Archelais, 29, 49, 50, 198, 284, 294, 298, 
303, 340, 343, 358, 360, 363, 412, 446 
—— Colonia, 255 
Archelaepolis, 66 
Archeopolis of Lazica, 66 
Arcilapopolis, 66 
Ardala, 276 
Ardistama, 344 
Area, 246 
Arega-Area-Arga, 66 


396, 400, 


Areopolis, 128 
Argeus, 307 note 


» Mount, 301 


Argaios, 286, 291, 352 note, 301, 307, 340 


note 


Argaous, 342 


Argeias, 136 
Argeos, 340 


Argiza, 105, 107, 154, 155, 166, 306, 335, 


384, 411, 438 
Argesis, 155, 165, 438 
Argos, 286, 308, 340, 353 
Argustana, 255, 286 
Arianzos, 285, 347 
Ariaratheia, 55 
Aviarathia, 274, 303, 306, 310 
Ariarsatheam, 313 
Ariassos, 155 
Aristagoras, 29 
Ariste, 133, 181, 183 
Aristion, 139 
Arkadiopolis, 104 
Arkasta, 412 
Arkhalla, 306 
Arkut Khan, 42 
Armaxa, 270, 303, 306 
Armaza, 270 
Armenia, 58, 82, 199 
—— -Cilicia, 346, 382 


315, 330, 416 note, 447 
——- Prima, 325, 327 
——- Secunda, 325 note, 313 
——- Tertia, 313, 325 note 
— Quarta, 325 note 
Armeniac Theme, 77, 142, 216, 220, 

267, 316, 321 
Armenians of Cilicia, 369 
Armenokastron, 201 
Arminiae, 445 
Aronda, 398 note 
Arsinoe, 358 
Artake, 162 
Artanada, 382 
Artanas, 162 
— river, 438 
Artaxerxes, 36 
Artemea, 153 note, 154 
Artemidorus, 35, 50 
Artemis, 84, 110, 111, 240, 411, 414 
——— -Anaeitis, 131 
- Anaitis-Leto, 30 

Boreitene, 121 
— Perasia, 460 

Persica, 128 
Aryassis, 155 
Arzapa, 17 
Asarinum, 66, 508 
Ascania, 47 
Ascanian lake, 47, 57, 189, 209 
Ascanius, 189 
Ascaratana, 129 
Asculace, 119 
Ashagha Khoma, 79 note. 
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- Minor, 46, 56, 69, 71, 284, 3 


Asia, 47, 50, 95, 104, 314, 423, 437, 438 


Central, 27 
Asian Era, 441, 452 
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Askaenos, 121 

Askania, 407, 408 

-, Lake, 47, 57, 189, 209 

Askara, 412 

Asmosata, 429 

Asopos river, 134 

Aspendos, 394, 402, 416 

Aspona, 216, 221, 243, 254 

Assakaliba, 351, 353 

Assos, 106, 118, 168 note 

Assyria, 34 

Astakos, 179 

Asteles river, 131 

Astra, 382 

Astytzion, 210 note 

Ataia, 119 

Atarnea, 153 note, 154 

Atenia, 148, 387, 398 

Atenoa, 398 

Ateous, 143 

Athenais, 136 

Atmenia, 397 

Atravion (Tatavion), 65 

Atreus, 40, 189, 437, 439 

Atroa, 189 

Attagaina, 314 

Attaia, 166 note, 241, 369, 439 

Attaleia, 44, 49, 58 note, 127, 381, 389, 401, 
412, 420, 430 

Attalid Kings, 44 

Attaliota, Michael, 57 

Attalos, 437, 439 

Attanassos, 136 

Attea, 105 

Attoudda, 49, 83, 135, 369, 433 

Atyokhorion, 84, 136 

Atzoula, 210 

Aud-ai, 412 

Augaza, 105 

Augilos, 20 

Augusta, 384 

Augustopolis, 10, 79, 148, 178 

Augustus, 47, 58 

Aulax, 118, note, 211 

Aulindenos lake, 135 

Auliou Kome, 105, 106 

Aulokra, 142 

Aulokrene, 142 

Aulokreni Fontes, 172 

Aulonia, 154 

Aureliopolis, 106, 122, 127 

Auriana, 55 

Aurokra, 142, 151, 168 

Auxentius, S., 19, 20 

Axiottenos, 122, 131 

Ayasaluk, 59, 109, 324 

Ayasman, 401 

Ayaz Inn, 40 

Azalas, 210 

Azamora, 312 

Azanoi or Aizanoi, 146 

Azara, 411 

Aziottenos, 122, 131 

Aziris, 71 


Baanus, 159, 189 
Babylon, 61 
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Badimon, 281, 291, 312 

Bagadaonia, 349 

Bagis, 131 

Bagrum, 361 

Baiae, 66 

Bais, 66 

Baisteanoi, 163 

Baka, 381, 382, 386 

Baklan, 445 

Bakshish, 31 

Balabitene, 325 note 

Balbadon, 216 

Baleea, 132 note 

Balia, 438 

Baljik Hisar, 36 note 

Baltolibas, 385 

Banaba, 371, 383, 419 

Banaz Tchai, 54 

Banes, 159, 189 

Baradis, 20, 421 

Barata, 86, 337, 357, 394 

Barbalissos, 357 

Barbaricus, 357 

Barbarossa, 79, 81 . 

» Frederick, 130, 346, 368, 434 

Bardaétta, 141 

Bardas Phokas, 141 

Barenos river, 159, 207, 437 

Bareta, 216 

Baretta, 105, 141 note 

Bargasa, 422, 424 

Bargylia, 423 

Bariane, 323 

Baris, 49, 154, 159, 252, 388, 390 note, 594, 
396 note, 405, 406, 407 

Baro(ukl)ia, 412 

Barsalium, 71 

Barzal6, 71, 300 

Basgoidariza, 56 

Basileia, 190, 251 note 

Basileion, 93, 196, 244, 446 

Basilika, 78, 208, 236, 445 

- Therma, 10, 57, 220, 265, 268, 281, 
297, 301, 315, 446 

Basilinopolis, 15, 179 

Basiliscus, 294 

Basri, 238 

Batalous, 445 

Bathyrrhyax, 141, 220, 266 note, 267 note 

Bathys, 141, 144, 213 

Khyax, 76, 220, 266 

Batransia, 234 

Battea, 412 

Bazanis, 325 

Bazis, 347, 449 

Behram, 118 

Bel, Gez, 55 

—-, Geuk, 55 

—-, Dede, 55 

—-, Kara, 61 

—-, Kuru, 55 

Belisa, 329 

Belokome, 207 

Bemmaris, 279 

Benadek, 445 

Bennet, Major, 5, 55 

Benneus, 144. See Zeus 
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Bennisoa, 85 note, 144 

Bent, Mr., 22, 460 

Berbe, 22, 394 

Berbeniakon, 158 | 

Berisa, 329 

Bernard, Prof. M., 5 

Beroea, 302 

Berrhea, 382 

Besh Karish Eyuk, 30 

Beudos Vetus, 143, 405, 421 

Bey Keui, 31 

—-— Sheher, 79 

Bibassos, 424 

Bidana, 18, 402 

— Leontopolis, 18 

Bidane, 402 

Bilejik, 78 

Billaios, 443 

Bimboa Dagh, 55 

Binam, 16 

Bin Bir Kilise, 86 

—- Tepe, 32 

Bindaios, 450 | 

——- -Eudoxiopolis, 421 | 

Bindeos, 174, 177, 387, 404 | 

Bithynia, 40, 44, 45, 65, 74, 94, 150, 191, 
205, 322, 435, 437, 440, 443 | 

-Pontus, 15, 68 | 

— Prima, 415 note | 

— Secunda, 415 note 

Bithynion-Claudiopolis, 45, 65 

Bithynion-Hadriana-Claudiopolis, 196 

Bitziano, 191 note 

Bizana, 18 

Bizana of Armenia, 18 

Bizenoi, 251 

Bizya, 428 

Black Sea, 28, 48, 58 

Blados, 154, 155 note, 554 

Mysiae, 135 

Blandos, 275 

Blaundos, 44 note, 68, 84, 120, 127, 137, 
334, 388, 425 

Boalia, 412 

Boghaz, Harir, 80, 81 

Keui, 28, 29, 33 

Bohn, 13 

Boiabad, 77, 268 

Boitiniathes, 412 

Bolatli, 80 

Bolbosos, 371, 385 

Bolegasgus, 17, 257, 259 

Boli, 45 

Bonyssa, 91 

Bor, 88 

Boreitene, 12i 

Borissos, 307 

Boryza, 182 

Bosphorus, 48, 80, 87 

Boucoleon, 185 

Boudeia, 143 

Bousama, 294 


Bousmadis, 369 

Bozanti Khan, 68 

Boz Kyr Kaimmakamlik, 18 
Bregmeni, 119 

Bria, 102, 137 
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Brianea, 246 


| Briges, 34 


Brioula, 113, 422 

Brioulla, 104 

Brouzos, 10, 49, 139, 151, 168 
Brunca, 240 

Brunga, 183 

Bryas, 183 

Bryklike, 384 

Buccellarii, 352 

Buccellariote Theme, 211, 216, 219, 248, 321 
Buldur Lake, 47 

Bulladan, 83 

Bunar Bashi, 54 

Bunas, 246 

Buzea, 246 

Bywater, Mr., 5 

Byzantine Military Road, 75, 197, 200 
Byzantine Roads, 48, 74 

Byzantion, 240 


See also K in many words 

CABALLUCOME, 359. See Kaballa 

Caelius, Mount, 110 

Caena, 68, 346, 360 

Caesareia, 26, 28, 29, 49, 50, 64, 76, 199, 
219, 256, 267, 268, 270, 281, 291, 303, 
305, 311, 342, 346, 349, 350, 355, 386, 
402, 446 

Germanica, 180 

Helgas, 196 
Isauriae, 366 
——-—— Lydiae, 124 


| ————— Maeoniae, 131 


———— Mazaka, 28, 39, 50, 64, 75 

Calahi-el-Ghabe, 236, 445 

Calcedonia, see Chalcedon 

Caleorsissa, 56, 71 

Callistus, 19 

Cambe, 304 

Camisa, 275 

Campo Amoeno, 243 

Canna, 338 

Caparceae, 69 

Caparcelis, 302, 314 

Capareas (Kaparkelis), 69 

Cappadocia, 17, 20, 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
41, 45, 46, 56, 58, 63, 69, 73, 98, 252, 
281, 308, 314, 317 f, 337, 339, 350, 352, 
371 f, 386, 399 note 

Prima, 301, 348, 415 note 

Secunda, 74, 75, 283, 305 

Tertia, 75 note, 283 

Cappadocic Theme, 216, 226, 231, 249 note, 
316, 356 

Caria, 11 note, 49, 95, 415 

Carissa, 417 nute 

Carmalis, 288. See K. 

Carolath, Prince, 46 note 

Caroura, 49 

Carsagis, 71, 275 

Carsat, 56, 71 

Carthage, 14 

Carus, 20 

Castabala, 66 

Castora, 234 

Casus, 135 note 
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Catabana, 279 
Catabolo, 66 
Cedrenus, 20, 21 
Celaenae, 36, 37, 40 
——— Apameia, 41, 60 
Cellarion, 329 
Celeus, 162 
Cenaxem palidem, 240 
Cenaxis, lake, 242 
Cenon Gallicanon, 240 
Cepora, 64 
Ceratz, 240 
Chailiara, 414 
Chalcedon, 20, 142, 179, 184, 196 note, 240, 
428 
Chalcis, 51 
Chamanene, 283, 290, 296, 447 
Charakene, 384 
Charalampius, 116 
Charax, 71, 81, 163 
Alexandri, 163 
Chateau Cingulaire, 130 
Chermside, Col., 5 
Chiliokomon, 328 
Chogeae, 240 
Choloe, 260 
Chonarion, 329 
Choria Miluadika, 420 
Chorsabia, 71 
Christianity, 304 
Christopolis, 114 
Chrysoboullos, 384 
Chrysopolis, 143, 159, 204 
Chrusam, 313 
Churches of the King, 236, 445 
Chusa, 286 
Ciaca, 275, 314 
Ciacis, 314 
Cibistra, 306 
Cibyrrhaiote Theme, 384. See K. 
Cichorius, 452 
Cilices Mandacadeni, 119 
Cilicia, 12, 27, 33, 39, 50, 58, 69, 73, 77, 
98, 253, 310, 311, 314, 350, 375, 383, 386 
Campestris, 365, 374 
——-— Prima and Secunda, 376, 383 
— Tracheia, 58, 336, 361, 450 
Cilician Gates, 27, 28, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 58, 
66, 77, 198, 199, 220, 321 
Cinara, 247 
Civitot, 186 note 
Claudeikonion, 303, 373, 399 
Claudias, 71, 302 
Claudiconium, 303, 375, 399 - 
Claudio-Derbe, 303, 337, 373, 399 
Claudio-laodicea, 303, 373 
Claudiopolis, 20, 45, 65, 69, 75, 182, 285, 
303, 310, 318, 322, 358, 361, 363, 366, 
373, 394, 399, 447, 450, 454 
Claudiopolis Bith., 182, 318, 322, 485, 447, 
451 
Claudiopolis Cappadociae, 71 
 Claudioseleuceia, 399, 406 
Cleon, 32 
Clotedariza, 56 note 
Clotoedariza, 56 note 
Locleo, 168 note 
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Cocleo, Cotieo, 54 note 

Cocusos, 49 

Codusabala, 272, 310 

Coduzabala, 49, 274, 292 

Collegium, 338 

Collignon, M., 9 

Coloe, 263. See K. 

Coloneia, 267. See K. 

—— Theme, 267. Sce K. 

Colonia, 55, 325, 363, 444. See Archelais 

Comama, 57 

Theodorias, 320 note 

Colonossus, 246 

Colossae, 36, 37, 49 

Comama, 57, 398 

Comana, 49 

Comaralis, 270, 288 

Comitanasso, 242, 360 

Comitanassos, 344 

Comnena, Anna, 79 

Comnenus, Alexius, 80 

John, 80 

Manuel, 78, 79, 80, 86 

Congoustos, 361 

Conisium, 153 note 

Constantini Collis, 220, 266 

Contin., Theoph., 20 

Constantine, 19 

Porphyrogenitus, 20, 76 

Constantinople, 25, 26, 74, 76, 77, 80 

Copas, 246 

Corallia, 417 note 

Coriopio, 358, 363 

Corne, 71 

Cornelius, 161 

Coropissos, 394. See K. 

Corveunte, 70 

Cotena, 17, 280, 287 

Cotiaion (Kotiaion), 54 note 

Cousin, M., 45 

Craca, 314 

Cremna, 398 

Crentius, P., 20 

Cresus, 29, 33 

Crusius, 14 

Cuballum, 422 

Cucusum, 294. See Kokussos 

Cumanadensis, 379 

Cumialis, 262 

Curca, 130 

Curtius, 28, 52, 84 

Cyprus, 81 

Cyrus, 41, 42, 138 

Cyzicos, 58, 119, 154, 162, 166, 212, 431, 
438 


DABENAI, 412 
Dabeneus, 398 

Dabesa, 340, 354 note 
Dabinai, 148, 388, 412 
Dablis, 182, 240, 443 
Dacozae, 262 

Dadaleia, 430 

Dadaleis, 129 
Dadastana, 195, 240 
Dadybra, 66, 193, 318, 323 note 
Kastamon, 66 


INDEX. 


Daedalorum, 131 note 

Dagalasso, 274 

Dagalassos, 270 

Dagona, 275 

Dagona (Dragona), 71 

Dagottheni, 190 note 

Dagousa, 71 

Dagouta, 190 

Dakai, 262 

Dakibyza, 184, 208 

Daknai, 262 

Dakora, 306 

Dakoroa, 305 

Dalanda, 71, 309 

Daldis, 120, 128 

Dalisandos, 310, 335, 358, 366, 379, 395, 
419, 450 

Dalisandos (Fassiller), 39, 69 

Damalis, 186, 204, 208 

Damascus, 312 

Damatry, 20, 218, 312 

Dana, 449 

Dana (Tyana), 15, 42 

Dandaxina, 273 

Daokome, 412 

Daoutha, 280 

Daphnoudion, 430 

Daphnousia, 182, 430 

Daphuusia, 15 

Daphnutii, 196 note, 430 

Daranalis, 447 

Daras, 446 

Daraulia, 445 

Darbidoun, 321 note 

Dardanos, 152 

Dareioukome, 125 

Darenos, 159 

Darnalis, 447 

Darsa, 408, 421 

Darsilam, 408 

Darzila, 421 

Dascusa, 71, 314 

Daskousa, 55, 71, 275 

Daskylion, 181, 196, 444 

Daskylitis lake, 181 

Dasmenda, 290, 312 

Dastarkon, 290 note, 312 

Dasteira, 290 note, 312 

Daximon, 329 

Dazimon, 220, 263, 326, 328 

Dazimonis, 329 

Debalakia, 143 

De Boor, 114 

Decapolis, 132, 366 note 

————— in Palestine, 366 note 

——— — Lydia, 366 note 

—— —— Isauriae, 335, 365, 366, 424 

Dede Bel, 55 

Deiotarus, 192, 453 

Deirman, 16 note 

Dekapolis of Isauria, 335 

Delemnia, 251 

Demakella, 307 

Demetrias, 386 

Dmetriu, 64 

Demetrium, 65 

Demos Thiounteon, 433 
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Demou, 420 

Demousia, 420 

Denizler, 80 

Denizli, 80, 83, 88, 454 

Derbe, 99, 336, 371, 375, 453 

Derebol, 83 

Derende, 71, 209 

Detaba, 424 

Dia, 196, 443, 453 

Diadochi, 54 note, 86 

Diarkekis, 17 

Diatora, 412 

Didyma, 425 note 

Didymion, 112 

Didymos, 227 note 

Diehl, M., 45 

Diga, river, 129 

Dilimnia, 251 

Dindorf, L., 19 

Dindymos, 138, 146, 151, 227, 458 

Dinia, 421 : 

Dinia-Chelidonia, 43 

Diniz, 142, 170 

Diocesareia, 25, 280 note, 285, 310, 361, 364, 
366, 371, 382, 450, 454 

Diocaesareia Phrygiae, 135 

Diocletian, 74 

Dioecesis Asiana, 395 

Dioklea, 139, 151 

Dioklea or Dokela, 55 

Dionysopolis, 44, 49, 84 note, 86, 136 

Dios Hieron, 104, 114, 420, 430 

Diospolis, 196, 453 

Dipotamon, 140, 178, 556 

Djaldia, 445 

Djarsioun, 445 

Doara, 268, 281, 287, 297, 301, 304, 305 

Dodurga, 45 

Doghan Hisar, 42 

(D)ogra, 67 

Dogra, 268 

Doidya, 126 

Doidye, 44 note 

Dokeia, 267, 316, 321, 356 

Dokela or Dioklea, 139, 151 

Dokimian marble, 135, 433 

Dokimion, 14, 40, 43, 44, 53, 54, 139, 170, 
232, 433 

Dokimos, 40 

Dolicha, 279 

Doliche, 277 

Dolichiste, 425 

Domitianopolis, 122 

Domitiopolis, 366, 370 

Dona, 268, 297 

Dora, 268, 297, 329 

Dorano, 67, 70, 261. 

Doris, 181, 443 

Dorkon, 184 

Dorylaion, 16, 40, 49, 54, 66, 78, 79, 81, 86, 
144, 168, 197, 199, 201 note, 209, 212, 
226, 231, 233, 236, 237, 239, 241, 278, 
301 note, 353, 361, 405 note, 428, 435, 
436, 439, 444, 445, 459. 

Doublet, M., 52 

Doudada, 412 

Doulichia, 277 
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Draconis, 71 

Dragai, 347, 449 

Drakon river, 188 

Drepana, 187 

Drexler, 14, 19 

Drizes, 348, 449 

Drizion, 348 

Druina, 245 

Drys, 189 

Dsu-]-kala, 340, 

Ducange, 19, 20, 77 note 

Duchesne, M. lAbbé, 9, 20, 21, 52, 
319 

Dugaria, 245 

Durzela, 408 

Dusae, 65 

Dusepro Solympum, 64, 65 

Dyteutos, 453 

Dzoul’kila, 445. 


53, 151, 


See Dsu 


EARSOS, 287 

Ebagena, 305 

Eccobriga, 242, 251, 259 

Edessa, 279 

Egdana, 344 

Egdava, 360 

Egerdir, 407 

Egypt, 60, 80 

Eirenopolis, 361, 565, 871, 574, 384, 386 

Eireumenia, 412 

Ekk(ea), 412 

El A’bra, 236 

El-Afa-chim, 445 

El-Agradh, 236 

Elaia, 105 

Elaioussa, 373, 380, 

Sebaste, 

Eleinokaprios, 134 

Eleinopolis, 187 

Eleinos river, 134 

Eleutherocilices, 386 

Elias, 227 note 

El Khalidj, 203, 236 

Elouza, 138 

Elyes or Elles, 57 

Empelos, 207 

Endelekhone, 276 

Enistratus, 246 

Enteleia, 300 

Ephesian Gate, 35 nole 

Ephesos, 19, 26, 27, 28, 30, 42, 45, 48, 49, 
50, 59, 60, 62 , 84, 104, 109, 118, aol 
227 note, 271, 344, 402, ALS, 431, 452 

Theologos, 19 

Epiktetos, Phrygia, 145, 150, 251 note 

Epiphaneia, 66, 281, 386 

Epiphania Syriae, 302 

Epiphanius, 16 

Eregarsina, 71 

Erezii, 155 

Ergasteria, 166 

Ergasterion, 155, 438 

Eriboia, 185 

Eribolos, 185, 

Eribulo, 240 

Eriste, 181, 183, 196 


381 


372 


209 


354 note, 368 note, 445, 448 | 
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Eriza, 21, 45, 46 note, 136, 421, 422 

Erizii, 119 

Erpa, 49, 55, 271, 277, 289, 308 

Erpha, 289, 308 

Ertogrul, 16 

Erymna, 112, 419 

Erymosykea, 276 

Erythrai, 105 

Eski Sheher, 86 

Esouakome, 412 

Etenna, 395, 418 

Etonia, 260 

Etsya, 171, 235 

Euagina, 248, 261, 268, 305, 452 

Euagina (Fuagina), 70 

Euaisai, 302 

Euaissai, 304 

Euarzia, 245 

Euasai, 302, 304 

Euaza, 105 

Eubisa, 305 

Euchraes, 245 

Eudagina, 261 270 

Eudoixata, 71, 330 

Eudokias, 10 note, 18, 19, 146, 177, 
221, 225, 226, 344 

— Phrygiae, 151 

Eudoxata, 330 

Eudoxiana, 330 

Eudoxias, 225 

Eudoxiopolis, 225 

Eudoxioupolis, 177 note, 387, 404 

Eugonia, 261 

Euippe, 422 

Eukarpia, 14, 49, 159, 151, 168 

Eukhaita, 20, 21, 52 note, 53, 77, 93, 101 
note, 268, 278 not», 305, 318, 371, 383 
note, 395, 429, 448, 452 

Eukhaneia, 20, 21 

Eulepa, 270, 306 

Eumeis, 67, 274 

Eumeneia, 19, 44, 49, 80, 86, 136, 169, 
431 

Euoisai, 304 

Euphemias, 296 

Euphorbium, 49, 169 

Euphorbus, 147 

Euphrates, 28, 55, 57, 71, 811, 357 

Euphratesia, 17, 280, 301 

Euralion, 422 

Euromos, 422 

Kurymedon, 406 

Eusebeia, 304, 346 

Eusimara, 314 

Eusipara (Fusipara), 70 

Euspena, Puspena, 67, 71 

Euspena, 275 

Eustathius, 12 

Evans, Mr. A. J., 480, 434 

Ezara, 411 


216, 


FALAMI, 445 

Fandj, 236 

Fassiler or Dalisandos, 39 
Faustinopolis, 18, 346, 352, 449, E. 
— Halala, 68 
Ferguson, the late Mr., 4 note 


INDEX, 


Fiara or Siara, 70 

Fiarasi, 67, 308 — 

Filaction, 135 note 

Flavia, 116, 328 note 

Flaviane, 295 

Flavias, 281, 291, 311, 385, 451 

Flaviopolis, 385 

Flaviopolis, Krateia, 45 

Lydiae, 121 

——_—— Phrygiae, 148 

Fontrier, M., Ar., 120, 124, 125, 
132, 431 

Forbiger, 64, 98 

Foroba, 270, 306 

Forty Martyrs, Lake of the, 140 

Foucart, M., 124, 125 

Freshfield, Mr. D. W., 4 note 

Fuagina, 70, 261 

Fusipara or Eusipara, 70 


126, 128, 


GABADONTA, 349 

Gadiana, 297 

Gaita, 201, 359 

Gaiou Kome, 145 

Gaizatodiastos, 16 

Gaizatorix, 16, 444 

Galbana, 344 

Galakrene, 185 

Galatia, 10 note, 28, 40, 45, 54, 57, 64, 68, 


70, 75, 78, 176, 192, 194, 196, 252, 260, | 
314, 334, 339, 341, 345, 372, 373, 375, 


377, 378, 439, 446, "447, 451, 453 
Prima, 242 

Salutaris, 221, 254, 437 
Galatia trans Halym, 250 

Galaticus, Pontus, 69 

Galea, 254, 297 

Galen, 13 

Galenirum, 246 

Galesion, 165 

Gallesion, 110 

Gallipoli, 129 

Gallos, 182, 262, 205, 208, 234, 460 
Galmana, 344 

Gambrion, 452 

Gammaousa, 143 

Gandeia, 127 

Gangaris, 64 

Gangra, 45, 48, 257, 318, 319, 321, 447, 
(Gertiianicopolis), 192, 258° 
Ganzaenos, 412 


Gardibia, 412 

Gardybia, 412 

Gargara, 106, 118, 166 note 
Garmias, 254, 322 
Garnake, 288 | 
Garsaoura, 284, 343 | 
Garsauritis, 283 

Garsi, 248, 259 

Garus, 20 

Gaudeia, 127 

Gauraina, 309 

Gazala, 323 

Gazelon, 323 

Gazelonitis, 192, 323, 452, 453 

Gelzer, 21, 427, 448, 450, 451 

Genesius, 76, 77 
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Geonensis, 418 

Germa, 10 note, 16, 217, 221, 224, 237, 247, 
405 note, 456 

Germaniceia, 221, 301, 

Germanicia, 17, 35, 55, 
311 

Germanicopolis, 301 note, 
366, 373. See Gangra 

Germaniki, 279 

Germe, 127, 155, 167, 211, 401, 460 

Germia, 2 224, 320 note 

Theodorias, 318 

Germian hills, 155 note 

Germocolonia, 322 

Geron, 301 

Getasa, 308 

Geuk Bel, 55 

Gez Bel, 55 

Gezatorix, 16, 444 

Gharoboli, 236 

Gharibuli, 445 

Giaour Kalessi, 31 

Ginglarion, 130 

Girindos, 20, 242 

Gisza, 412 

Giza, 412 

Glauama, 344, 361 

Glaudia, 71 

Glaukos, 14, 85, 136 

Glavama, 361 

Glycerius, 293 

Gneius Manlius Vulso, 46 

Godasa, 67, 71, 275 

Goeleon, 144 

“Golden Street,” 7 

Goleonta, 143 

Gondosa, 71 

Gorbeous, 46, 214, 216, 245, 255 

——— Akarbous, 444 

Gordiana, 246 

Gordion, 16, 29, 30, 31, 225, 422 

Gordiouteichos, 163 

Gordiou Teichos, 421 

Gordorounia, 210 

Gordos, 132, 183, 210 

Gordoserba, 15, 183 

Gordoserboi, 210 

Gordou Kome, 210, 244, 444 

Gorgorome, 97, 335 

Granikos, 129, 159, 437 

Graos Gala, 81, 136 

Gratianopolis, 16, 226, 246 

Greece, 24, 32 

Greek Colonies, 44 

Grekkea, 412 

Greuber, Mr., 19 

Grimenothyritai, 30, 149 

Trajanopolis, 


77, 180, 276, 291, 


355, 358, 361, 365, 


Gundusa, 67, 274 
Gyris, 77 
Gytarion, 351 


HAASE, 201 
Hadath, 301 
Hadith, 278 
Hadreanuteba, 166 
Hadrian, 36 


s 
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Hadriane, 416 

Hadriani, 196 

Hadrianoi, 157, 160, 171 

Adriani, 181 

Bithyniae, 437 

Hadrianopolis, 42, 45, 56, 140, 141, 318, 
323 note, 359, 393 

a (Asiae), 92 

of Lycia, 421 

of Pisidia, 421, 422 

or Thymbrion, 400 

Paphlagoniae, 193 

————_——- (Phrygia), 171 

Hadrianoutherai, 155, 167, 437 

Hadrianouthyrai, 148 note 

Hagia, 111 

Haidarli, 86 note 

Haimane, 216, 226, 245 

Halala, 353 

- Faustinopolis, 346, 449 

Halikyrna, 405 

Halys, 20, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 41, 
42, 43, 52, 53, 55, 64, 75, 76, 77, 82, 191, 
226, 251, 267, 303, 314, 315, 321, 329, 
444 

- bridges, 75, 218, 256 

Hama, 382 

Hamam Su, 30, 31, 41, 42, 54, 55 

Hamilton, 18, 41, 42 

Hamilton, W. J., 98, 127, 255 

Hammer-Purgstall, 16 

Harasos, 49 

Hardy, Mr., 20, 45, 443 

Harir Boghaz, 80, 81 

Harmala, 134 

Harpasa, 423 

Harpasos, 423 

Harpy Tomb, 32 

Harrab, 445 

Harunie, 278 

Haza, 56 

Haz Keui, 83 

Head, Mr., 5, 13, 40 note, 54 note 

Helenopolis, 76, 179, 184, 186, 187, 201, 217 

Lydiae, 122 

Helenopontus, 21, 320 

Helgas-Germanicopolis, 180 

Helikore, 179 

Hellespont, 34 

Hellespontia Phrygia, 150 

Hellespontus, 74, 95, 132, 153, 437 

Hemerum, 189 

Heracleia, 35 

Heracleopolis, 326 

Herais, 136 

Herakleia, 13, 193, 318, 321, 340 

ad Salbacum 

ad Sipylum, 12, 109 

in Ponto, 191, 197, 443 

Kybistra, 160, 221, 339, 341, 349, 
354, 448 

Herakles, 24 note 

Hercules Restitutor, 402 

Apotropaios, 110 

Hermogenes, 85 note 

Hermokapeleia, 132 

Hermokome, 412 


INDEX. 


Hermon, 386 

Hermos, 59, 60, 61, 80, 105, 122, 168 

Herodotus, 19, 24, 27, 29, 30 note, 31, 32, 
33, 36, 387, 41, 42 note, 43 note, 52, 60, 
61 

Hesychius, 14 

Hetenna, 418 

Heuresios, 18 

Hexapolis, 142 

Hiera Germe, 155 note 

Kome, 84, 138, 421 

Hierakoryphites, 381, 420 


Hierapolis, 15, 49, 73 note, 83, 84, 91, 130, 
135, 167, 364, 423, 433, 449, 450 

Hiereia, 184 

Hieria, 162 

Hierocesareia, 128 

Hierocharax, 163 

Hierocles, 13, 73, 74, 92, 106, 120, 132, 
144 note, 148, 153, 179, 247, 318, 323, 
871, 387, 395, 396, 407, 412, 415, 423, 
424, 429 

Hierokharax, 54, 139, 168 

Hierokometai, 119 

Hierolophienses, 119 

Hieropolis, 10, 14, 40, 49, 84, 85, 139, 168, 


342, 367, 460 

Hieros, 195, 314 

Hierus, 241 

Hipponax, 37, 40, 58 

Hippourios, 127 

Hirschfeld, Prof. G., 10, 20, 38, 48, 61, 64, 
84 note, 92, 97, 100, 110, 137 note, 168 
note, 169, 172, 172 note, 193, 195, 243, 
257, 267, 317, 320 note, 335, 400, 402, 
403, 405, 406, 408, 411, 414 note, 416 
note, 418, 436 

Hisn-al-Ghabra, 445 

Hispa, 71 

Hogarth, Mr. D. G., 4, 5, 11, 20, 21, 22, 
143, 177, 432, 435 

Holleaux, M., 45 

Holmoi, 140, 171 

Homa, 434, 231. 

Homer, 52 

Homereion, 19 

Homonada, 334, 391, 394 

Homonades, 335, 395, 418, 419, 453 

Honorias, 197, 317, 323 note, 451 

Horophylakes, 175, 178 

Horse-station, 203 

Hot springs, 164 

Hours of riding, 103 

Huda-verdi, 403 

Humann, 15, 16, 17, 28 note, 52 note 

Hyakinthos, 189 

Hycronpotamum, 240 

Hydara, 56 

Hyde, 337, 338 

Hydrela, 422 

Hyelion, 134 

Hykhantenoi, 163 

Hylas, 24 

Hyllarima, 423 

Hyllos, 122, 148 

Hymettas, 51 

Hynia, 246 


See Kh. 
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Hypaipa, 104, 128, 167, 431 
Hypsela, 220, 249, 250, 265 
Hypsele (Ioniae), 165 
Hyrcani, 124 

Hyrgaleis, 49, 136 
Hyribolum, 240 


Tassos, 423 

Ibidinge, 369 

Ibis, Mount, 207 

Ibora, 263, 264, 321 note, 325, 326, 453 

Ibora (Sibora), 69 

Ibraham Pasha, 51 

Ibriz, 35, 39 

Iconium, 39, 42, 49, 50, 78, 79, 81, 87, 130, 
171, 239, 299, 332, 342, 349, 357, 359, 
371, 373, 375, 376, 377, 378, 384, 393, 
395 

[conoclast Emperors, 80 

Ida, Mount, 154, 207 

Ide, 341 

Idyma, 424 

Ifatun Bunar, 39 

Ikizari (Kizara), 69 

lliad, 34 

Ilbeitenoi, 163 

Tlion Novum, 157 note 

llistra, 336, 448 

Tlouza, 101, 138 

Ilyas, 101 

Imaion, 412 

Imhoof-Blumer, 13, 14, 40 note, 453 

Imperial estates, 14, 15, 173, 449 

Indos, 135, 173, 438 

Ine Gol, Inek Gél, Aine Gol, 16 

Innocentius, 19 

Insulae, 95 

Tobia, 18 

Togola, 295 

Topolis, 246 

Tonopolis, 318 

Iotapa, 373, 450, 455 

Iotape, 69 

Joukharatax, 139 

Toulioupolis, 435 

Tovia, 18 

Ipetobrogen, 240 

Ipsos, 35, 36, 43, 78, 140 

Irenopolis, 361, 365, 371, 374, 386 

Zephyrion, 384 

Tris, 326 

Isamos, 352 note 

Isaura, 17, 18, 336, 343, 358, 377, 391, 450, 
453 

» Nea, 18 

Nova, 97 note 

Isauria, 25, 47, 57, 58, 78, 253, 336, 361, 
393, 417, 424, 449, 450 

Isauropolis, 18, 93, 343, 365, 370, 394, 395, 
429 

Isba, 101 note, 416, 420 

Isgerea, 145 

Ishkian Bazar, 46 note 

Isinda, 9, 46, 421 

Lyciae, 425 

Isis, 19 

Iskelib, 64 
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Iskome, 145 

Islam Keui, 30, 41, 54 

Ismid, 406 note 

Isnimid, 406 note 

Ispa, 67, 71, 416 note 2 

Issos, 358 

Italy, 46 

Iuliopolis, 240. See J. 

Jews’ Caste, 445 

John Comnenus, 80 

Jonson, Ben, 4 

Julia, 29, 35, 49, 49 note, 140, 171 411, 412, 
434 

Gordos, 122 

Julianopolis, 122 

Juliopolis, 71, 93, 229, 240, 244, 444, 446 

Gordoukome, 195 

on the Euphrates, 300 

Julio-Sebaste, 381, 384, 449 

Justinian, 15, 74, 75, 76, 80, 241, 247, 
248, 257, 300, 312, 313, 318, 324, 329 
note, 356, 417, 428, 433, 436, 443 

Justinianopolis, 80, 200, 387 

Galatiae, 214,223,340, 343,444 

———~—-—— Kamoulianai, 221, 304 

Konana, 407 

Mela, 205, 209, 460 

——— ——— Mokissos, 214, 220, 300 

Myrome, 420 

Nova, 205 

Gordi, 209 

Palia, 214, 340, 243, 444] 

Siblia, 136 


See also C. 
KaBata, 189 
Kabak Tepe, 55 
Kabalis, 252 
Kaballa, 56, 171, 359 
Kabassos, 311, 386 
Kabessos, 386 
Kabissos, 386, 451 
Kaborkion, 202, 211, 213, 215, 229, 444 
(Kab)orkoi, 412 
Kademna, 248, 446 
Kadena, 297, 308 
Kadmos mount, 134 
river, 134 
Kadoeni Macedones, 120 
Kadoi, 122, 129, 147, 155, 168, 241, 405, 433 
Kadosia, 182, 208, 247 
Kadouas, 155 
Kaésoun, 280 
Kagyetta, 136 
Kaibel, 97 note 
Kaikos, 105 
valley, 209 
Kaisari, 39 
Kaisos, 276 
Kakkabas, 144 
—_—-- or Kakkabokome, 14 
Kakkabokome, 171, 233, 359 note 
Kakoza, 412 
Kala, 211 
Kalamos, 129 
Kalanda, 118 
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Kalanda, or Kalamos, 129 | 

Kalanta, 130 

Kalathos, 189 | 

Kalbis, 438 

Kalikarnassos, 405 

Kallipolis, 276, 301 | 

Kallirhhoe, 404 

Kalos Agros, 184 

Kaloudia, 280 

Kaloumi, 445 

Kaloumne, 248, 446 

Kalpe, 191, 438 

Kalpitos, 299 

Kaltiorissa, 56, 71 

Kalykadnos, 45, 58, 355, 363, 367, 
455 

Kalymna, 424 

Kalynda, 425 

Kamacha, 18, 57, 305 note, 316, 448 

Kamarga, 412 

Kambe, 17, 304 

Kamisa, 67, 315 

Kamisene, 303, 315 

Kamoulia, 304 

Kamoure, 270 

Kamouresarbon, 304 

Kamouria, 304 

Kampai, 17, 304 

Kandroukome, 415 

Kangal, 274 

Kanna, 344 

Kanotala, 307 

Kantana, 419 

Kantina, 419 

Kaparkelis, 302, 314 

— (Capareas, Caparceae), 69, 70 

Kapniskerti, 582 

Kapoi, 111 

Kappadox, 314 

Kapros river, 154 

Kara Bel, 30, 60, 61 

Lyuk Bazar, 46 

— Hisar, Afiom, 54, 87 

-, Shaban, 87 

—— Hissar, 267 

Tash, 123, 458 

Karadja Sheher, 16, 86 

Karalis, 359, 389, 391, 396, 419 

» Lake, 39 

Karalitis, lake, 173, 421, 438 

Karallia,.252, 333, 335, 358, 379, 390, 395, 
396 note, 419 

Karape, 71 

Karba, 276 

Karbala, 285 

Karbokome, 412 

Kardabounda, 280 note, 370, 454 

Waria, 134 

Karina, 116 

Karissa, 248, 259, 417, 452 

Karma, 412 

Karmala, 314, 447 

Karmalas, river, 100, 221, 288, 303, 308, 
310, 312 

Karmalis, 270, 288, 303, 447 

Karme, 127, 209 

Karmeios, 42 
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Karnalis, 70, 288, 447 

Karoura, 135 

Karpe, 191 

Kars, 290 

Karsaga, 55, 56, 71, 275 

Karseirda, 412 

Karsenda, 412 

Karsia, 268 

Kartalimen, 184 

Karydion, 350 

Kasai, ,371, 417, 450 

Kasama, 276 

Kases, 220, 250 

Kasin, 293, 356 

Kasonia, 413 

Kassa, 385 

Kassai, 417 

Kastabala, 66, 69, 314, 336, 342, 357, 451, 
460 

Kastallis, 164 

Kastamon, 278 note, 321 note, 323 note 

, Kastamouni, 65 

Kastor, 17, 192 

Katabatala, 342 

Katakekaumene, 30, 152 

—— Laodiceia, 49, 343 

Kataonia, 283, 310, 354, 357 note, 377 

-— Strategia, 69 

Katasamas, 276 

Katenna, 335, 358, 595, 418 

Katenneis, +18 

or Etenneis, 14 

Katiena, 413 

Katoiraikia, 159 

Kaulares river, 421 

Kavakli Dere, 60 

Kayajik, 109 

Kaystrianoi, 105 

Kaystros, 12, 104, 111, 114, 571, 431 

Kaystrou Pedion, 140, 455 

Kazanes river, 135, 421 

Keaia, 114 

Kebrene, 153 note 

Kedrea, 233 

Kedros, 234 note 

Kelainai, 369 note. 

Kelbiavon, 130 

Kelenai, 369 

Kelenderis, 350, 355, 358, 361, 367, 450 

Kelosnia, 412 

Keltzene, 316 

Kenisa, 278 

Kenkhreai, 162 

Kennatis, 365, 372, 373, 375, 455 

Kephissos, 51 

Kepoi, 111 

Keramides, 162 

Keramon Agora, 30, 42, 54, 85, 138, 
168 note, 435 

Kerasia, 412 

Keraseis, 126 

Kerasous, 325, 447 

Kerbian plain, 114 

Keredi (Xrateia), 45 

Keretapa, 10 note 

Keretapa-Diocaesareia, 135 

Kerge, 153 note 


See Apameia 
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Ketis, 344, 357 note, 363, 366, 367, 571, 
375, 380, 455 

Keupreu, Tash, 45 

—--, Vizir, 45 

Keuseli, 55 

Khabarda, 382 

Khaldia Theme, 316 

Khamanene, 315 

Kharadra, 380 

Kharax, 136, 184 

Kharax Alexandrou, 136 

Kharioros, 158 

Kharma, 412 

Kharsian Theme, 77, 248, 265, 267, 317, 356 

Tourma, 250, 259, 317 

Kharsianon, 249, 277 

Kastron, 343 


Khartum, 5 

Khasbia, 69, 342 

Khelai, 191 

Khelidon, 197 note 

Khelidonia, 43, 142, 421 

Khelidonion, 171 

Khliara, 106, 117, 130, 209, 432 

Khoma, 79, 80 

, Theme, 78, 231, 434 

» Yokari, 79 

Khomatenoi, 79 

Khonai, 19, 79, 80, 91, 135, 151, 232, 343, 
396 note, 423, 429, 434, 448 

Khthimena, 412 

Khurman, 309 

Kiakis, 70, 314 

Kianika, 314 

Kibotos, 186, 201, 208 note, 236 

Kibyra, 15, 46, 49, 120, 417, 420, 438, 450 

Kibyratie era, 252 note, 442 

Kibyratis, 386 

Kibyrrhaiote Theme, 111 note, 384, 420, 423 

Kibyza 208 note 

Kidramos, 155 

Kidramouas, 155 

Kidros, 234 

Kidyesseis, 145 

Kidyessos, 49, 139, 151, 168, 405 

KKiepert, Professor, 8, 10, 15, 16, 17, 35, 46, 
48, 56, 57, 64, 67, 69, 96, 100, 114, 138, 
139, 148, 182, 208, 211, 243, 255, 258, 
264, 268, 271, 288, 314, 320 note, 391, 
396 note, 405, 431, 443, 460 

Wietis, 455 

Kilarazos, 134 

Kilbianoi, 105, 107, 114 

Kilikia, 283, 303, 357 note 

Strategia, 69, 70 

Kilistra, 451 

Kiminian mountains, 129, 159 

Kiminas, 159 

King’s churches, 236, 445 

stables, 203, 445 

Kinna, 245, 430 

Kinnaborion, 54 note, 142, 148, 413 

Kios, 180, 212, 428 

Kirgol, 20 

Kirkos, 352 note 

Kirmasli, 437 

Kirmasti, 437 
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Kiskisos, 304 

Kissaion, 190 

Kissos, river, 128 

Kistramos, 382 

Kitchener, Col., 28 note 

Kitharizon, 56, 325 note 

Kizara, 69, 302 

Klaneos, 221, 233 

Klannoudda, 54 note, 127, 168, 369 

Klantea, 412 

Klaudias, 71, 302 

Klazomenai, 105, 108, 114, 115 

Kleisoura, 111, 314, 368, 381, 423, 434 

Kleisourarch, 277, 349 

Kleisourophylax, 265, 312 

Klela, 412 

Kleodous, 164 

Kleros Oreines, 143, 178 

— Politikes, 143, 178 

Kleustia, 412 

Klimata, 371, 383, 417 

Klitai, 372 

Klotoidariza or Olotoidarizon, 56 

Kloudros, 136 

Knidos, 424 

Knouteina, 412 

Koasta, 163 

Koinon Chersonasion, 424 note 

-— Lykaonon, 339, 378, 419 

Koktemalikai, 136 

Ko-ktema-likai, 422 

Kokusos, 301 

Kokussos, 55, 271, 273, 276, 291, 311, 350, 
385 

Kolbasa, 252 

Kolbassos, 264 note 

k6li-tolu, 40 

Kolobatos, 421 

Kolobrassos, 395, 417, 419, 450. Sce Koly. 

Koloe, 21, 101, 105, 114, 123, 219, 432, 458 

Koloneia, 203, 267, 320 note, 325, 365, 444 

—- or Kolonia, 17, 57, 76 

-— Theme, 249 note, 267, 276, 316, 


317 

Kolonia Archelais, 219. See Archelais 

Theodorias, 320 note 

Kolopene, 303, 315, 453 

Kolophon, 105, 431 

Kolose, 105, 107, 114, 219 

Kolossai, 61, 80, 135, 340, 429 

Kolybrassos, 252, 335, 390 note, 395, 396 
note, 417, 419, 450 

Komama, 57, 252, 396 note, 407, 419 

Komana, 28, 35, 55, 73 note, 262, 271, 274, 
290, 310, 325, 326, 327, 329 note, 350, 
407, 447 

Komana Cappadociae, 66, 73, 5 

———- Pontica, 27, 52, 58, 260, 310, 403 

Kome Hiera, 84, 138, 421 

- Neon, 155 note, 187 

Kommagene, 199, 219, 276, 283, 291, 301, 
310, 350, 354 

Kommakon, 419 

Kommata, 216, 227 

Komistaraos, 426 

Komition, 429 

Komodromos, 250 
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Konana, 387, 460, 407 

Konane, 252, 405, 419 

Konchas, 246 

Kone, or Konna, 139, 168, 430 

Konia, 79 note, 87, 454 

Konioupolis, 102 

Konna, 139 

Konne, 49 

Konni, 430 

Kopetos, 164 

Kopidnados, 356 

Korakesion, 450 

Korax, 309 

Korbasa, 264 note, 

Kormasa, 70, 252, 264 note, 396 note, 405 
note, 421 

Korna, 343 

Korne, 71, 302 

Korniaspa, 75 note, 264, 270, 288 note, 302, 
307, 315 

Koron, 355 

Koropassos, 344, 358, 360, 455 

Koropissos, 344, 358, 361, 363, 366, 367, 
374, 394, 450, 455 

Korsagaina, 314 

Korydallos, 425 

Korykos, 358, 380, 384 

Kos, 424 

Kostras, 371, 383 

Kotaina, 17, 280, 287 

Kotenna, 418. See Kat 

Kotiaion, 94, 144, 151, 168, 199, 201 note, 
209, 212, 241,371, 382, 395, 401, 428, 
436, 445, 451, 459 

Kotrada, 323, 371, 383 

Kotyaion, 241 

Kouboukleia, 190 

Koula, 101, 211, 432, 458 

Koumalettos, 413 

Koundoza, 412 

Kourikon, 384 

Kousea, 412 

Koutziagros, 323 

Kradra, 412 

Kragos Hill, 381 

Kranosaga, 412 

Krasos, 126, 213, 435, 444 

Krassos, 144, 435 

Krateia, 191, 193, 318, 443 

Kremna, 421, 453 

Kromna, 91 note, 432 

Krya Pege, 267 

Ktema Maximianoupoleos, 173, 420 See M. 

Ktimena, 412 

Kubitschek, 452 

Kunia, 340, 354 note 

Kybistra, 160, 310 note, 314, 336, 337, 339, 
341, 350, 357, 375 

Kydnos, 350 

Kylindros, 350, 367 

Kymbalaios, 250 

Kyme, 105, 457 

Kyon, 101 note, 422 

Kyrizos, 187, 352 note 

Kytimion, 429 

Kytoros, 453 

Kyzistra, 306, 357 note 
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LACOTENA, 17, 287 

Ladana (Dalanda), 71 

Ladoineris, 70, 314 

Laerte, 417, 450, 455 

Lagalassus, 66 

Laganeia, 65 note 

Lagania, 195, 240, 244, 446 

Lagbe, 15, 49, 137, 173, 175, 176, 182, 413, 
421, 431 

Lagoe, 49, 182, 413, 421 

Lairbenos, 84, 136, 147 

Lakanatis, 371, 380, 455 

Lakanis, 371 

Lake Ascania, 49, 57. 

Lakerios, 134 

Lakotena, 280 

Lakriassos, 300 

Lalakaon, 77 

Lalandos, 231, 421 

Lalandum Flumen, 421 

Lalasis, 371 

Lalasseis, 366 

Lalassis, 365, 372, 373, 375 

Lalisandos, 335, 366 

Lamasco or Lampsakos, 65, 70 

Lamchik, 445 

Lamos, 306, 380, 382, 456 

Lamotis, 380, 384 

Lampe, 115, 136 

Lampes, 163 

Lampsakos, 160, 162 

Lanka, 413 

Lankea, 413 

Laodiceia, 28, 35, 44. 46, 49, 50, 78, 80, 83, 
88, 389 

Combusta, 29, 37, 40, 42, 43, 44, 

86, 198, 239, 358, 360, 377, 400 

-———— Katakekaumene, 49, 343, 400 

——— ad Lycum, 29, 35, 44, 85, 120, 
130, 134, 165, 167, 169, 394, 400, 423, 
430, 431 

Pontica, 28, 263 

Laouiniane, 302. See Laviansene 

Lapara, 291, 317, 350 

Lykandos, 291 

Lapeistra, 413 

Laphystra, 413 

Lapistra, 413 

Laptokome, 413 

Lara, 387 

Laranda, 44, 130, 280, 311, 336, 346, 355, 
358, 361, 363, 365, 368, 372, 382, 387, 
394, 454 

Larasa, 112 

Larasios, 112 

Larissa, 10, 109, 290, 272, 457 

turma, 317 

Larissaios, 112 

Laskoria, 259, 290 note 

Lassora, 259 

or Laskoria, 67 

Lateas, 64, 65, 67 

Latmos, 413 

mount, 134 

Laustasa, 302 

Lauzados, 366, 370, 449 

Laviniane or Laviansene Strategia, 69, 71 


See Ask 
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Laviansene, 276, 283, 290, 303, 315, 416 
note 

Leake, 51, 52, 68, 80, 97, 182, 205, 332, 
454 

Leandis, 70, 311, 314 

Lebedos, 105, 165 note 

Lechat, M., 13, 116 

Legna, 20 

Lei, 424 note 

Leimmokheir, 134 

Lentiana, 158, 208 

Leo, 20 

Leontopolis, 18, 93, 320, 323, 325, 343, 370, 
383, note, 428 

Leontos Kome, 143 

Le Quien, 15, 97 

Leto, 31, 121, 131, 147 

Leugaisa, 314 

Leukai, 109, 202 

Leuke, 206 

Liada, 240 

Libadhia, 234, 445 

Libissa, 240 

Libum, 240 

Limenia, 413, 414 

Limnai, 172, 188, 294, 334, 389, 393, 396, 
397, 407, 411, 414 

Lingenthal, Zach. v., 15 

Linoe, 15, 183, 199, 430 

Lipara, 126 

Lityerses, 23, 24 note 

Liverpool, 25 

Livissa, 240 

Livy, 20 

Lokana, 342 

Longias, 348 

Longinias, 348, 382 

Lophoi, 182, 206, 208 

Lopadion, 117, 159, 160, 167 

Loreni, 120 

Loryma, 424 

Lotinos, 227 

Loulon, 77, 186, 216, 330 note, 339 note, 
343, 351, 449 

Louma, 134 

Lounda, 49, 86, 134, 136, 169 

Lycia, 11 note, 32, 49, 53, 58, 95, 393, 415, 
438 


Pamphylia, 252, 421, 450 

Lycus, 29, 38, 59 

Lydia, 95, 99, 134, 408, 422 note, 423 

—, Decapolis of, 132, 366 note 

Lykabas Sozon, 135 

Lykandos, 291, 350 

———. Theme, 291, 317, 350 

Lykaones, 142, 151 

————. mp ds évdoy, 413 

Lykaonia, 38, 69, 73, 78, 86, 99, 253, 308, 
330, 345, 346, 357, 364, 371 f., 372, 376, 
379, 388, 392, 395, 453, 456. See also 
Proseilemmene 

Lykiokome, 413 

Lykokranitai, 150, 436 

Lykos river, 59, 79, 83, 134 

valley, 423 

Lyrbe, 252, 335, 390 note, 395, 396 note, 
417, 419, 450 
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Lysias, 29, 41, 44, 49, 54 note, 86, 143, 171 

Lysimachus, 35, 40 

Lysinia, 173 

Lysis, 421 

river, 176 

Lystra, 101 note, 332, 333, 336, 358, 376, 
377, 390, 394, 396, 398, 450, 451, 453 

Lytadarizon, 56 

Lytararizon, or Alytadarizon, 56 


Maceponges, 125 

Asculacae, 119 

———-—— Blaundeis, 127 

——-———- Doidyenoi ?, 126 

Dokimeis, 14, 139 

———--—— Hpyrkanoi, 124 

Kadoenoi, 120, 147 

Nakraseitai, 126 

Peltenoi, 136 

Thyateirenoi, 126 

Macedonia, 34 

Macedonian Colonies, 44 

MacMillan, Mr. G. A., 4 note 

Macrina, 294, 322, 328 

Maderi, river, 234 

Meander, 30, 37, 38, 41, 50, 58, 59, 73 note, 
88, 104, 113, 389 403, 422 note 

Magalasso, 270 

Magariassos, 307 

Maghra, 21, 22 

Magidion, 122, 130, 211 

Magnesia, 13, 19, 49, 50, 104, 105, 421, 422 
note, 432 

(ad Sipylum), 61, 108, 116, 125 

Magnesian Gate, 35 note 

Magydos, 394 

Mahomet, 108 

Maiandros, 403 

Maion, 412 

or Imaion, 18 

Maionia, 123, 168, 211 

Maisena, 280, 314 

Makedones Kadoenoi, 120, 145, 147, 

Makellon, 307 

Makestos river, 147 

Makre, 430 

Makrina, 294, 322, 328 

Malagina, 197, 202, 208 

Malajina, 445 

Malakopaia, 284, 287, 295, 339, 340, 354 
note, 356 

Malandara, 71, 270, 303, 306 

Malatia, 82, 278, 445 

Malkunia, 340, 354 note 

Mallos, 288, 358, 385, 387, 393, 395, 396, 
408 

Malos, 17 

- Galatiae, 251 

——- mpds xGua Zannvdy, 413 

Malmistra, 385 

Mamalos, 112 

Mamas, 352 note 

Mammasum, 285 

Mamista, 385 

Mamouta, 413 

Mampsista, 385 
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Mampsoukrene, 384 

Manaua, 419 

Mandakada, 155 

Mandalo, 150 

Mandra, 413 

Mandrai, 153 note 

Mandri Fontes, 143, 232, 421 

Mandropolis, 421 

Manegordo, 240 

Manegordos, 242 

Manegordus, 20 

Mangana, 203 

Manglasia, 19, 110 

Manista, 385 

Manius Aquilius, 47, 164 

Manlius Vulso, Gneius, 46, 170, 225, 405, 
408, 421 

Mannert, 64, 98 

Manoris, 64, 65 

Manoua, 419 

Mansis, 385 

Mantalos, 150 

Mantineion, 194 

Manuel Comnenus, 78, 79, 80, 86 

Manzikert, 267 

Marallis, 413 

Marandana, 270, 303, 306 

Marandara, 270 

Maragos, 271 

Marash, 17, 35, 276, 278, 301, 311 

Marathon, 51 

Marcianus, 20 

Mardara, 71, 270 

Marinna, 165 

Marissos, 307 

Marmara, 112 

Marmaritzana, 448 

Marmessos, 164 

Maroga, 273, 309 

Marpessos, 164 

Marquardt, 15, 196 note, 444 

Marseilles, 25 

Marsia, 413 

Marsyas, 24, 49, 403, 423 

Martyropolis, 311 

Masalaios, 356 

Mascha Kome, 106, 107 

Masdyenoi, 126, 432 

Masikytos, 425 

Mas Latrie, M. de, 12, 19, 454 

Masora or Kasara, 71 

Massissa, 234, 278 

Mastara, 234 

Mastaura, 104, 113, 127, 422 note, 426 

Mastusia, 127 

Mastya, 432 

Mataza, 286, 307 

Matiane, 295, 304 

Matrica, 258 

Matyropolis, 325 note 

Maurianon, 350 

Maurokastron, 267 

Maximianai, 15, 182, 191, 196 

Maximianepolis, 173, 227 note, 394 

Maximianoupolis, 420 

Mazaka, 28, 35, 39, 43 note, 284 note 

Mazania, 246, 417 
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Medes, 33 

Media, 62 

Median Empire, 29 

Medikion, 180 

Mediterranean, 58 

Megalassos, 270 

Megalopolis, 315 note, 326 

Megalopolitis, 315 note 

Mela, 183, 202, 205 460, 

Mela or Modrene, 15, 460 

Meladjena, 236 

Melagena, 197, 202, 208, 236, 445, 460 

Melagina, 202 

Melaina, 204, 438 

Melangia, 202 

Melangeia, 16 

Melanoudion, 112 

Melanpagos, 109 

Melas, 215 

Melas river, 210, 215, 460 

Melentenes, 71 

Meles river, 115 

Melissa, 36, 41, 42, 170 

Melissopetrion, 267 

Melita, 313 

Melitene, 46, 55, 66, 69, 70, 71, 82, 83, 
270, 275, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 
288, 309, 310, 312, 313, 330, 350, 
384, 447 

Meloe, 355, 567 

Melokome, 136 

Mélos, 355 

Melouos, 354, 561, 367 

Membitch, 301 

Menaea, 20 

Men Askaenos, 396 

Men Askenos, 121 

Men Karon, 135 

Menemen, 108 

Menos Kome, 135, 137. 

Men or Sabazios, 131 

Meram, 87 note 

Mercklin, 68 

Merdj djama el Melik Baderwana, 236 

Mergnia, 413 

Mermessos, 164 

Meros, 49, 144, 168, 212 

Mesampela, 185 

Mesanakta, 140 

Mesaulion, 111 

Mesena, 314 

Mesorome, 264 

Mesotimolos, 127, 588, 425 

Mesopa, 163 

Mesopotamia, 35 


Theme, 316 


Messogis, 12 

Metaba, 424 . 
Metabole, 206 

Meteita, 71, 302 
Metellopolis, 135 
Meteoron, 131 

Meter Isodrome, 115 

— Kybele, 30 
Metita, 71, 302 
Metopa or Mesopa, 163 
Metrophanes, 14 
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Metropolis, 10, 36, 40, 43, 49 note, 54, 54 
note, 86, 105, 139, 142, 165, 168, 170, 
290, 320 note, 393, 402, 413 

Metr opolits inus Campus, 426 

Mezea, 144 

Michael Attaliota, 57 

Midaion, 211, 213, 229, 

Midas, 140 

- City, 31 

, Tomb of, 29, 31 

Mido, 240 

Mikkonia, 413 

Milatai, 156, 437 

Miletopolis, 156, 159, 166, 167, 180 

Miletos, 37, 40, 58, 59, 62 

Milia, 240 

Milios, 355 

Miller, Dr. K., 62, 63, 67 

Milyas, 252 

Mimas, 20 

Mimnermos, 62 

Minassos, 406 

Mionnet, 14, 40 note 

Mirones, 263 

Missis, 385 

Misthia, 332, 335, 350, 358, 379, 390, 396, 
451 

M{i]sylos, 415 

Mithradates, 45 

Mithridation, 452 

Mitylene, 112, 448 

Mizago, 240, 242 

Mlad-a, 354 

Mlaundos, 334 

Mnizos 240, 242, 244, 246 

Mobolla, 424 

Moderatiana legio, 312 

Modra, 205 

Modrene, 182, 

Meedo, 240 

Mogarissos, 307 

Mogaro, 67, 70, 261 

Mogéla, 424 note 

Mokillos, 352 note 

Mokilos, 187, 352 note 

Mokissos, 50, 75, 203, 268, 
297, 299, 305, 346, 420 

—- Justinianopolis, s. J. 

M6l6é, 367 

Mommsen, Prof. Th., 5, 55 note, 68, 191 
note, 343, 425, 440, 455 

Momoasson, 285 

Monarites, 513 

Monembasia, 420 

Monokleros, 413 

Monolukos, 437 

Mons Draconis, 246 

Mopsouestia, 66, 90 note, 207, 
381, 385, 386, 451 
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Simmikka, 413 

Sinda, 421 

Sindita, 287 

Sineruas, 275 

Sinervas, 71 

Sinethandos, 388, 398, 400, 420 

Singa, 66 | 

Siniandos, 387, 398, 420 

Siniandros, 598, 400 

Sinibra, 71 

Sinis, 70, 272, 275 

Colonia, 71, 314 } 

Sinispora, 49, 272 

Sinope, 27, 31, 33, 35, 37, 58, 60, 
320, 321, 325 

Sinoria, 56 


77, 268, 


Sinub, 27 
Sion, 105 
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Siopa hill, 189 

Sioua, 502 

Sirachas, 218 

Sirica, 274, 312 

Siricha, 312 

Sirichas, 218, 312 

Siristat or Tris Maden, 18, 370 

Sirma, 130 

Sis, 281, 291, 350, 385 

Sisia, 451 

Siskia, 385, 386 

Sismara, 71 

Sitriandos, 398, 400 

Sittl, 19 

Siva, 268, 270, 304 

Sivas, 27, 445 

Sivri, Hisar, 87 

Siza, 422 

Skamandros, 207 

Skelenta, 129, 133, 155 note 

Skepsis, 153, 155, 161 

Skleros, 359, 389 

Skopas, 241 note 

Skordapia, 145 

Skoutari, 185 

Sminthion, 166 note 

Smith, Mr. A. H., 15 

Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, 445 

Smyrna, 7, 12, 13, 19, 32, 35 note, 45, 54, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 81, 105, 107, 109, 115, 
117, 118, 415 

Soa, 10 note, 85, 144, 412 

Soanda, 17, 49, 220, 221, 269, 287, 295 

Soandos, 287, 293, 306 

Soatra, 343 

Sobagena, 69, 281, 309 

Sobara, 302, 306 

Sogoute, 209 

Soloi, 358, 364 

Soloi-Pompeiopolis, 18 

Solymoi, 19 

Sonny, Ad., 14 

Sophon, 188 

Sora, 193, 318, 321 note, 323 note 

Soreoi, 188 

Sorpara, 270 

Sosandros, 108 

Soua-gela, 412 

Soublaion, 79, 80, 136, 226 note 

Sonblaion-Justinianopolis, 151 

Sousou, 20 

Soura, 357 

Sourbia, 413 

Sozon Lykabas, 135 

Sozopolis, 78, 80, 130, 247, 343, 381, 389, 
400 

Spaleia, 163 

Spalia, 223 

Spania, 163, 223 note 

Speira, 218, 312 

Spore, 145 

Spynin, 218, 249 

Stadeia, 424 

Stadia for miles, 190, 251, 258, 370, 384 

Stauropolis, 114 

Stauros, 218, 220, 247, 248, 345 

Stavros, 247, 248 
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Stektorion, 10, 139, 151 

Stephanus, 45 

Stephen, 227 note 

Sterrett, Prof, 4, 17, 18 note, 21, 82, 83, 
97, 174 note, 243, 314, 334 note, 335, 
348, 360 note, 861, 365, 370, 376 note, 
378 note, 382, 391, 392, 397, 399, 401, 
402 note, 404 note, 406, 408, 409 

Stewart, Col., 4 

Strabo, 18, 19, 27, 28, 35, 38, 43, 50, 62, 63, 
69, 73, 96 

Strategia Antiochiane, 69, 96, 241 note, 336, 
342, 357 note, 372, 875 

—, Eleventh, 310 note 

—, Kataonia, 69 

———-, Kilikia, 69, 70 

—, Laviniane or Laviansene, 69, 71 

—-, Sargarausene, 69 

Strategiat, 283, 314, 336 

Stratonicea Hadrianopolis, 129 

Stribos, 164 

Strouma, 414 

Suenda, 17 

Sugut, 201 note, 209, 234 

Suissa, 56, 275 

Susa, 27, 42 

Sveronos, 453 

Sybala, 345 

Sybeda, 368 

Syedra, 374, 391, 394, 395, 450 

Sykai (loniae), 116 

Syke, 381 

Sykea, 241, 244, 401 

Symbolus Surius, 189 

Synaos, 131, 147, 168 note, 209, 430 

Syneda, 368 

Synekdemos, 13 

Synrada, 14, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 
49, 50, 54, 85, 1389, 169, 403, 411, 414, 
491, 431, 433 

Synodion, 225 

Syria, 34, 35, 56, 69 

Syrian Gates, 35, 134 

Syrna, 424 


TABAE, 49, 421 

Tabala, 131, 459 
Tagenon, 81 

Taion, 182 

Takina, 48, 136, 164, 173, 438 
Talbonda, 102, 402 
Talmud, 13 

Tamileta, 414 

Tanadaris, 271, 311 
Tandaris, 70 

Tantaendia, 214, 217, 247 
Tantalos, 134 

Tapoura, 71 

Tarasikodisa, 370 note 
Tarbassos, 264 note 
Tarbasthena, 264, 302 
Tarkhundara, 17 
Tarkondimotos, 312 
Tarkundarios, 17 
Tarkundberras, 17, 312 note, 455 
Tarkundwerras, 17 
Tarsia, 65, 191 


INDEX. 


Tarsios, 155 

Tarsos, 58, 66, 278, 351, 357, 381, 382, 
386, 387, 415 

Tash Keupreu (Pompeiopolis), 45 

Taspa, 358 

Tataion, 196, 226, 412, 414, 437, 439, 443 

or Tottaion, 15, 18 

Tataios, 181 

Tatas, 437. See Tataion 

- or Tottes, 18 

Tatavion, 181, 439 

— (Atravion), 65 note 

Tatta, lake, 199, 227, 243, 287, 314, 345, 
358, 379 

Tauras, 342 

Tauros, mount, 277, 310, 315 

-, river, 421 

Taurus, 44, 45, 47, 221, 349, 361 

» Anti-, 23 

—, Mount, 39, 55, 58, 73 

Tavio, 70 

Tavium, 29, 48, 50, 64, 75 note, 243, 250, 
257, 264, 267, 270, 320 note 

Taxara, 285, 290 note, 447 

Tchakal Keui, 16 

Tchakmak, 16 

Tchal Ova, 86 

Tchasnegir Képreu, 16 note 

Tcheshnir Keupreu, 16 

Tcheshme, 88 

Tchineit, 12 

Tchineit, 108, 117 

Tchivrelitzemani, 359 

Tchorum, 52, 53, 259 

Tefenni, 101 

Teira, 104, 114, 148 note, 437 

Tekmoreian lists, 388 

Tekmorian inscriptions, 107 note, 334, 388, 
409 

Tekmoreioi, 334, 409 

Tektosages, 17, 229 

Tel-el-Amarna, 17 

Telmessos, 18, 58 

Tembrion, 178, 213 

Tembris, 16, 141, 144, 178, 212 note, 217, 
435, 444 

Tembrogius, 144 

Temenothyrai, 10 note, 148, 168, 437 

Temnos, 10, 105, 109, 167 

» mount, 123, 148 

Tena, 419 

Tenia, 398 

Teos, 105 

Tephrike, 265, 267 note, 342, v. 

—- (Devrige), 57, 76 

Tergasos, 426 

Termera, 424 

Termessos, 18, 46, 394, 405, 421 

———-- Jovia et Eudocias, 420 

Tetra, 286, 306 

Tetrapolis, 425 

Tetrapyrgia, 286, 357 

Tetrapyrgium, 357 

Tettha, 414 

Teucila, 275 

Teucrid dynasty, 374 

Teuita, 414 
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Teuthrania, 146 

Texier, 29 

Thabusion, 421 

Thallusa, 183 

Thampsioupolis, 384 

Tharse, 279 

Thateso, 240 

Thebasa, 339, 340, 354 note 

Thebaseni, 841 

Theme. See Anatolic, ete. 

» Armeniac, 77 

——---, Kharsian, 77 

-, Koloneia, 57 

, Paphlagonian, 77 

Themes, 249, 315 

Themisonios, 387 

Themissonion, 21, 49, 101, 135, 384, 488 

Themissonioupolis, 384 

Theodoret, 17 

Theodoropolis, 20, 320. 

Theodorus, 20 

Theodosia, 120, 128, 147, 178, 225 

Theodosiana, 356 

Theodosiopolis, 57, 117, 225, 267, 277, 325, 
335, 404, v. 


See Eukhaita 


——————_ of Armenia, 305, 384, 448 

Theodosioupolis, 177 note, 225, 387 note, 404 

Theodosius, 75 

Theologo, 110, 228 

Theophanes, 20 

Theotokia, 181 

Therapon, 131 

Therma, 164, 269, 4035 

Thermensis majoris, 226 

Thiounta, 135, 435 

Thiountene Marble, 135, 433 

Thrakesian Theme, 114, 131, 151, 159, 202, 
211, 249, 423 

Thucydides, 52 

Thyassos, 114 

Thyateira, 79, 117, 121, 127, 130, 148 note, 
167, 437 

Thya-teira, 114, 405 

Thyatira, 44 

Thybris, 144, 213 

Thyessos, 114, 128, 132, 405 

Thymbrion, 42, 140 

———— Hadrianopolis, 40, 172 note 

Thynias, 183, 191 

Thynnaros, 14, 36 

Thyraia, 105, 114 

Tianai, 105 

Tiarai, 105 

Tiareni, 119 

Tibassada, 339 

Tiberias, 302 

Tiberiopolis, 10 note, 20, 98, 147, 433 

Phrygiae, 181, 399 note, 458 

Pisidiae, 398 


Tigris, 57 

Timbrias, 339 note, 388, 406-408, 416 
Timios Stavros, 218, 220, 247, 248, 345 
Timolaion, 194 441 

Timolites, 128 

Tion, 193, 443 

Tios, 318 

Tirallis, 70, 311 
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Tisna, 13 

Tita, 414 

Titakaza, 423, 456 

Titanus, 13 

Titarissos, 314 

Titiopolis, 370 

Titnaios, 13 

Titopolis, 366 

Tituensis, 409 

Tityassos, 387, 396, 408 

Tlos, 414 note 

Tloua, 414 

Tmaros, 128 

Tmolos, 12 

city, 106, 127 

mount, 106 note, 128, 431} 
Tokat, 27 

Tolistobogii, 192 
Tolistochora, 361 

Tolosocorio, 360 

Tomaros, 128 

Tomarza, 305 

Tomi, 93, 428 

Tomisa, 55, 271 

Tomouros, 128 

Tonea, 259 

Tonosa, 274, 303 

Topoteresiai, 250, 288, 429 
Totonia, 414 : 
Tottaion, 181, 189, 226, 240, 437, 439 
Tottes, 27 note, 437 = 
Tottoia, 145 

Tourma, 429 

Tozer, Mr., 324 


_ Trabala, 425 


Tracheia, Cilicia, 58 

Tracias, 347, 360 

Tragonium, 129 

Trajanopolis, 29 note, 30, 68, 149, 168, 459 

Trakoula, 127 

Traleis, 400, 432 

Tralleis, 12, 44, 50, 88, 104, 112, 122, 422 
note, 431 

- (Caesarienses), 118 

Tranquillina, 441 

Trans montem, 240 

Trapezopolis, 135 

Trapezous, 325, 447 

Trapezus Galatiae, 246 

Traskalisseus, 370 note 

Trebenna, 264 note, 425 

Trekea, 412 

Treuber, Dr., 137 note 

Triakonta, 165 

Tribanta, 145 

Tricensimum, 165 

Tricomia, 145, 213, 228, 239 

Triglettia, 414 

Trikomia, 145, 228, 239 

Trikomia-Troknada, 213 

Trimitaria, 134 

Trinoixeitai, 163 

Tripolis, 49, 83, 121, 130, 167, 396 

- Antoniopolis, 120 

- of the Chersonasioi, 424 

Troad, 34, 52 

Troas, 154, 161 
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Trogitis lake, 335, 379, 390, 391, 419 

Troglodytes, 293 

Trokmoi, 452 

Troknada, 213 

Troknades, 172 note, 221, 227, 353 

Trokonda, 143 

Trotolukeia, 424 

Trouglettia, 414 

Tsamandos, 289, 290, 310 

Tsakyroglos, 123 

Turkey, 81, 88 

Turkish names adopted in Greek, 209, 290 
note, 390 note 

Turkmens, 213 

Turks, Osmanli, 78 

, Seljuk, 78, 81 

Tyana, 198, 220, 221, 250, 277, 283, 284 
note, 297, 304, 305, 807, 340, 342, 346, 
348, 349, 354, 357, 449 

Tyana (or Dana), 15, 18, 28, 29, 39 note, 41, | 
50, 68, 73, 75 note, 88 

Tyanitis, 283, 295, 314, 341, 346, 357 

Tyanolla, 125 

Tyita, 414 

Tymandos, 401 

Tymbriada, 339 note 

Tymbrianasa, 439, 137 

Tymbrianassos, 173 

Tynna, 68, 311, vi. 

Typsarion, 351 

Tyraion, 430 

Tyrannoi, 141 

Tyriaion, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 49, 140, 377, 
399, 400, 408, 430 | 

Tyrimnaios, 121 

Tyropoion, 355, 356, 141 

Tyrsa, 414 

Tyscon, 422 

Tyta, 414 

Tzamandos, 291. 

Tzidrama, 245 

Tzimisces, John, 20 

Tzophanene, 325 note 

Tzoukanisterin, 110 

Tzybritze, 136 


See Tsa 


Usinnaca, 338, 340 
Ulpia, Ala Il. Auriana, 55 
Uzun-Hassanli, 13, 458 


VALCATON, 240 
Valens, 75 note 
Valentia, 136, 177, 225 
Valentinianopolis, 106 
Vanand, 290 
Vanota, 288 
Varismorum, 262 
Vasada, 39, 227 note, 333, 
379, 390, 394, 395 
Vasagadensis, 379 
Vekrokome, 144 


Venasa, 220, 250, 287, 292 
Verinopolis, 247, 324 | 
Galatiae, 345, 369, 450 


Psebila, 369, 450 
Verisa, 262, 325, 327, 328, 453 


— Lykaoniae, 344 | 
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Vestene, 287 
Veteston, 360 
Vetisso, 360 
Vialbitanus, 379 
Viaros, 407 

Vicus, 20, 80, 136 
Vigesimum, 165 
Vinda, 237, 405 note 
Vindia, 252, 405 note 
Vinzela, 252 
Vipsania, 230 
Virasia, 64, 257 
Vizir Keuprenu, 45 
Von Diest, 46 note, 73, 86, 456-460 
Vourla, 113 

Vryela, 113 note 


WADDINGTON, M., 5, 19, 46 note, 96, 113, 
135 note, 171, 191 note, 371, 390, 415 
note, 418, 421, 425, 454 

Weber, M. G., 110, 114 

Wesseling, 12, 17 note, 98 

Westcott, Dr., 11 

Whittall, the late Mr. James, 52 

Wilson, Col. Sir C. W., 4 note, 5, 17, 28 note, 
34 note 

Wolfe Expedition, 17, 18 

Wood, Mr. J. T., 110 

Wroth, Mr., 441 


XANXARIS, 547, 449 
Xeroniaca, 246 
Xerxes, 36, 37, 41 
Xenophon, 41, 52 
Xyline Kome, 421 
Xylokastron, 276 


YAPULDAK, 31 
Yeni Keui, 83 
Yeni Khan, 266 
Yoannes, 268 
Yogounes, 268 
Yokari Khoma, 79. 
Yrinopolis, 452 
Yiirme, 16. 31 note 


See Kh 


ZALEKHOS, 321 

Zalixhos, 320 

Zama, 268, 270, 297, 301 

Zamaneni, 291 

Zandapa, 235, note 

Zapetra, 291 

Zara, 274 

Zarzela, 408 See Zo 

Zeede, 368 

Zela, 260, 263, 267, 315, 324, 329 note, 
447 

Zeleia, 116 

Zelisa, 329 

Zelitis, 315 

Zenodotus, 18 

Zenonopolis, 365, 366 note, 425 

Zenopolis, 366, 370 


Zephyrion, 358, 384 
Zeugma, 279 
Zeus Asmabaios, 347 


Benneus, 147 
Bennios, 144 


Bronton, 147 
Gonaios, 13 


— Lydios, 121 
—— Olympios, 128 
Pandemos, 14 


Asmabaios or Asbamaios, 449 


Bonitenos, 193 note 


Keleneus, 369 note 
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Zeus Poliouchos, 304 
Zimara, 275, vi. 
Zingot, 145 
Zizimene, 227 note 
Lizoatra, 302 

Zoana, 67, 274 
Zogoloénos, 266 
Zompi, 199, 214, 444 
Zompos, 267 
Zonaras, 19, 20, 21 
Zoparistos, 314 


Zoropassos, 220, 269, 287, 298 


Zorzila, 393, 404, 408 
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*Aykupoovaay, 430 
’Axpoivod, 151 note 
“Axo.apy, 390 
“AmAnkta, 199 
“Apavda, 382 note 


-Axaparakwunrys, 431 


BaciAucd Oepud, 297 
Bovoduots, 294 

TA Bava, 344 
TdApava, 344 
TAAYAMA, 361 
T'dpdou Képn, 244 
Twaéovra, 143 
AapBidovr, 321 note 
Aagvovata, 430 
Acpovata, 420 
AetaBav, 424 
Anuov, 420 
*Exdatmava, 344 
Evoipuopa, 314 
ZiCdarpa, 302 
Zomdpioros, 31 
*lacods, 314 
*IovAtobmoaus, 435 
Kaamtirov, 299 
Karapreals, 302 
Kamo, 111 
Kdpuada, 314 
KaordBadaa, 451 
Kyra, 111 
Kidvika, 314 
Ki¢apa, 302 
KAavd.ovmoAts, 435 
KAluata, 417 note 
KAetcovpat, 111 
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Ko-nrypa-Arcal, 422 
KoAdveia, 285 
Konitioy, 429 
Kéupakoy, 419 
Kodpikoy, 384 
Kpacos, 126 


| Kptay Tnyhy, 267 


KThpa Makimsavovmdrews, 
420 

Kutipuov, 429 

Kwvotaytivov Bovyds, 220, 


266 


| Aadouvepis, 314 


Aaduoavdds, 366 
Aavaotaca, 302 
Aebyaioa, 314 
Awrtivov, 227 


| Maésusavdumoas, 420 
| Macadads, 356 
| Mdoraupa, 426 


Mavupéxacrtpov, 267 
MerdéBov, 424 
Movapirns, 313 
Movéadvkos, 437 
Muwdia, 420 
Nadiavdds, 285 
Neardun, 155 note 
Nixaa, 435 
Nocadnyn, 302 
Opecreivol, 121 
Ovérecroy, 360 
“Odews Keparr, 436 
Tacdpyn, 302 
Tléeyo.apn, 390 
Tiivapa, 92 


| TloAvxaAdybov, 128 


Mparyyatevrat, 4, 173, 438 
Tlpotoa, 435 

“Pddauvos, 387 
“PeyeuavpeKiov, 228 
*Plyvoy, 345 

SdBa, 416 note 

SaBaynva, 302 


| Sayaracods, 437 
| Sdryapa, 134 
| Zayovddous, 209 


SarapBpta, 275 


| BapdBpara, 275 


Sdpixa, 312 
SacaBdpews, 152 
SeBaynva, 271 
SeBdorera, 440 
SAyn, 437 


| Seaynoads, 437 
| sudv, 105 
| SueAevra, 129, 133, 155 


Soyovrn, 209 

Tdtapa, 285, 290, 447 
TapkuvdBeppay, 17, 312 note 
TuBpit Gn, 136 

TCovkavior ip, 110 


| Tirapiocés, 314 
| Tudaros, 106 

| TporoAureta, 424 
| “Tyna, 265 

| bayir(y, 245 

| Povorrdpa, 314 


Xapakouynrny, 431 


| Xwpla Mirvadind, 420 


Onrgovra, 143 
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SUGGESTIONS 


IN SEPTEMBRR, 1890, AFTER A JOURNEY IN ASIA MINOR, 
en 


Page 46. Ihave learned, in the certainly Roman road from Corycos to Olba, that 
several narrow old roadways, which I formerly took for early Turkish, are probably 
Roman. 

139, § 36. Loébbecke (Zft. f Num., 1890, 23) reads on another coin CIOXAPA- 
KEITQON. Is this an error of engraver for [1]EPO ? or is the error in IEPO? Both 
cannot, as Lobbecke assumes, be right. 

271, 272. The Roman Road probably went by the Kuru Tchai pass. 

336, note§. Zosta is not an ancient site. Derbe was situated at Gudelissin, two 
miles N.W. 

358, § 3. The roads are Laranda-Philadelpheia (Maliya)-Dalisandos-Claudiopolis- 
Diocaesareia-Seleuceia, and Laranda-Coropissos-Olba-Corycos: but probably connections 
existed Coropissos-Claudiopolis and Olba-Seleuceia. Dalisandos is about five miles 
N.W. from Mut. : 

891, 1.39. The ruins are beside Kashakli, on the araba road to the coast. 

408. Zorzila probably at Karadja Assar, Tityassos near Bademli in the district 
called Yeni Sheher. Buldur was in Sagalassian territory, till at length it took the 
place of Sagalassos as chief centre of population. On Map insert roads from Adada to 
Perga, to Prostanna and Apameia, to Zorzila, Tityassos and Antioch. 

Table of Isauria. Two coins of Kestros belong to Mr. Lawson. A coin, which 
perhaps was struck by Claudiopolis, was bought by us at Laranda. 

The terms “Asia Minor” and “Anatolia” are used rather loosely throughout 
this work as equivalent, denoting the whole peninsula west of Armenia and Mount 
Amanus. 


N.B.—The reader is requested to complete or correct from the Addenda many 
statements in the text, using the Index of Proper Names. On the abbreviations CB and 


ASP, see p. 102 note. 
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